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and, in dm], 
all inspired work. 
It is not with 
liiin so much the 
ihcmc as tlic way 
in whi'.'h it is 
presented which 

::i\a.‘S the pt'culiai' 
impression to his 
ail, \vliatc\cr the 
incdiiiiii ; lor,' as 
c\i‘i\-onc knows, 
Mr. i{oiii.diton is 
as cxccpiional a 
W'orkcr III ]iaslcl 
as h(‘ is in oil. 

“Thiit is Ihi; 
most crimloitahlc 
chair," saitl Mr. 
IJoiii'hton, indi- 
calin^ it, when he 
had received me 
in his heanliliil 
stiidii.) the da} I 
called on him lor 
the ))ur])Osc of 
this inlciwicw, 

“ o ii h a d 
l.ictter have ii,” I 
replied, \ ilh a 
smile. 

Ills am’' an- 
swt'red mine a:? 
he sal down. 
“ I I’s iust the 
chair tor tiiis 
operation, and 
you are just like 
a }.)hv)to^ra [>her 
who puts tw’O cold 

Vol. xx.~i, 


Mis painter of Hope 1 luul 
almost writltai [)oet for there 
is in all Mr. Uoiii^hton’s work 
liiat suhlle su^L^eslion of enu> 
tionnl as|>iration whii'h is the 
hallmark of all ins[»ired poi'ti y, 
of 


things behind one’s ears and says, * Please 
look pleasant.’” 

I shivered at the suggt'stion, and drew 
closer to the firir. 'rhere was a pause while 
1 warmed my lingers, and Mr. IWuighlon got 
into a reminiscent mood. 



MK. O. H. l»)L'i;iCrON’, R.A. 
a Fhtito. by George Newmn, JM. 
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“I nni ht^rc for you to Uilk,” I said; decorated in a similar manner, I decorated 
“please b(rgin.” them all. The master, I regret to say, had 

“ 1 began near Norwich,” said Mr. Bough- no soul for art, for when he saw them he asked 
ton, with another smile, “but I .remember at once who had done them. 'Hie boys with ^ 
nothing of my life there, for I was ^nly two one accord shouted ‘Boughton’; there was 
wheii 1 was taken to America with nothing mean about thetn. They had the 

who went with ‘b^ and baggage, scri||i ,i|sd pictures, and I had the thrashings resulting 
s(Tippage.’ Not ^ly my own folk, thrashings. The result was 

numi)er of others knew went too, so it jthat I fainted. The master was frightened 
was almost like t^l^ilgrimage of the^ once for my eldest brother. My 

.settlers of NeW;E|B!ifind. When I was quite . toother came, and when he found out what 
a little chap ,;^jj^ a serious accident, and Had happened lie .said to the *naster, ‘Now « 
the top was nearly knocked off. let us see what you used on him,’ and to the 

I w’a%; ;Udl' allowed to do anything, and, to delight of the boys he proceeded to thrash 
amuse me, one of my elder brothers used to him with the wea[)on he had used on me. 



Fromthe rU'tarebyl thk kdict ok wiu.iam thk testv. IG. IJ. liouoMon, Jt.A. 

*(Kni»;k.crl»ui'.kcr Hi.slory of New Voik.) 

.Sm.-ill van.-ition of large {>it:^tire in Corcoran f^allcry »>f W.isliinglon.- By permission. 


take me on his knee and teach me how to 
draw elephanls. l^llephants, sailors, and wild 
Indians were my passion in those day.s, 
and I used to ropy them so that I could 
draw them prc'tty well and* not diildishly 
when 1 was only five. When 1 went to 
sehool, the firsi thing I did was to draw 
Indians and things on my slate, and on the 
slates of my admiring fellow-pupils. 'I’liey 
were determined that my art efforts should 
not perisli beneath the effacing sponge, 
So '.hey rut them in with a knife. 'The 
result was ih.at, as every boy wanted his slate 


“ 1 need hardly say that after that episode 
1 ceased attending school — that school. 

“At the next place 1 curbed my ardour in 
the matter of carving, but 1 used to draw 
every mortal thing that came under my notice. 
One day a kindly relative gave me a silver 
half dollar (two shillings). It seemed an 
awful lot of money to me, for 1 liad never 
had more than a few cojipcrs, and what 1 
was to do with such a fortune puzzled me. 
‘ Buy something useful,’ said a friend. ‘ 1 
should get a book if 1 were you.’ ‘'Tho very 
thing,’ I thought ; another advised a history 
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YOUN(i SilAKKSJ'KAKK AND ANT HAl HAWAV IlY THK AVON. [By pcrtnisMinU 

From the Picture by U //. liunf/hUm, H.A, 


hook. I to<.;k my little sister with me, and 
walked into a l)ookseller\s. ‘We want a 
history,’ we said. • 

History of what?’ asked the shopman. 

“ 77/. 7 / had never oc'ciirred to us. 

‘‘ ‘ History of hhiniand?’ said the man. 

“'I'hi’iking well of die idea, we a.skcd, 
‘ How iiuieh ? ’ 

“‘Filt/ n dollars,’ he replied. 1'he pro- 
prietor came up at this juncture, and think- 
ing that my eight or nine years did not look 
lik(^ fifteen drdlars’ worth of history, asked 
how much money 1 had. When I told him, 
he suggested a natural history • ten cents— 
and prodiK'ed ‘lie l)ook. ‘This — why this is 
a menagerie,’ 1 .said when 1 ojicned it and 
saw the pictures, but I took it, because I 


knew J should be able to use it for 
drawing ])U 4 j)o.ses. Years afterwards I u.sed 
to go 40 that same shop to buy drawing 
materials, and ont? day I .saNV a copy of the 
ylr/ Jouma/^ the priee of which was then 
fifty cents. I saved up my pennies and 
bought copies at a time when only people 
who were well-to-do could afford the Art 
Jonrna]'^ 

“ Did it influence you then?” 

“ Indeed, it did. It was at its best at that 
time, and it was jiublishing good things by 
Mulready, 'J'urner, Constable, and Collins, 
and men of that stamp. It was the first real 
ait |)ublieation I ever .saw. 

“ Once again I had an accident, and I was 
not allowed to do anything. 'I’he best 
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surjj;e()n in lh(* town in which we lived was 
called in to see me, and when I was getting 
heller he said 1 must not be excited in any 
way, and must not even read. ‘ May he 
draw ? ’ asked one of my sisters. * Yes/ said 
the doctor ; ‘can he draw ? ’ And when my 
sister said 1 could be asked to see some of 
my work. My drawing-hook was given to 
him. I liad been tQ \th^ theatre just before 
and had seen ‘ Bli^Tc-Eyed Susan,’ and 
drawn all the chati^lrs from memory. The 
surgeon, who enthusiastic art amateur, 
was delighted with the promise of the work, 
and took ah interest in me from that day. 
He used to come for me to go drives with 
him on lus rounds, and it was lie who awoke 
the delight which exists in me for landscape 
and colour. He used to take me to the 
houses of his patients who had paintings, and 
they allowed me to see and study thtaii, so 
that I really got a magnihct'nt start.” 

“ At that time I take it you had not 
formulated any idea of art as a career?” I 
ventured. 

“ No ; on the contrary. AV'hen the (|ues- 
tion arose what 1 should be, whether I should 
be educated on dassi('al or coinmeix'ial lines, 
I self’ded the lattcT, and went to a com- 
mercial (‘ollcge for two or three yeans. 'I'he 
master was the kindest old man 1 had (wer 
met in my life. He was interested in art, 
and lut told my brother, for my parents were 
dead at the time, that T ought not to be 
allowed to waste my life in commerce. Hut, 

I r:onfess, 1 nevt‘r did waste any but 

some futile' lime in business. 

“ Just about this time two or three good 
laiuls('ai)e aiiisls and one [lortrait painter 
were in the? towin and my docteir friend got 
them interested in nu.'. 1 wa-nt sketching 

landscapes with the: former, and the por- 
trait j)aint(?r helped me and gave fiie hints, 
and was kindness it.self. d'hen a curious 
thing happened. • 1 was still at school, and 
1 diel nf)t ge:t much pocket money... One 
day I hoiighl a comic illiistrateid paper from 
New York. It in\ite?d paid contributions 
in art and liumoioiis literature. 1 made a 
sketch and wrote a joke to go w'ith it, and a 
friend, who was apprenticed to an engraver, 
got me a block. 1 drew my sketch on it, 
he engraved it, and we sent it to New York, 
with a. letter ;isking if it w'ould do. ‘ Ye.s,’ 
replied the editor ; ‘ it’s splendid—the very 
tiling T want.’ ^\'e got six dollars for it, 
which meant three dollars each, and that w'as 
big pocket-money, I can tell you. I did not 
tell my brother, for he was inclined to be 
pious ; but I assured him that it was all 


right, and that the money had come from 
work. VVe woiked this oracle for tNvo years, 
and I did sometimes two drawings a week ; 
while, in addition, I used to write little 
things for the papers, for which they also 
paid. One fine day 1 wxmt into a shop to 
buy some fishing tackle. There 1 saw what 
appeared to me then to be some eurious- 
looking things in a case, and I asked what 
they were. 

“ ‘Oil colours in tube.s,’ said the shopman. 

‘•d’hat .settled me. 1 didn^t buy any 
fishing-tackle, but 1 bought what colours 1 
could with rny available cash and w’ent tick 
for more, as well as for oil and millboards. 
'I’hen 1 started off home and got an Art 
Journal on the way. In it thcTc was a 
rejwoduction of the ‘Market Cart,’ by Cains- 
Ijorongh, which is now in the National 
(lallery. 1 ('opied it in oils, and two or 
thrc:e more pictures, and look them to the 
old boy at th(' shop, and showed him what I 
had done with his oil colours.*' 

“And he ?” 

“He; gave me unlimited crc'dit,” replied 
Mr. Houghton. “One day whim I called he 
had a lovely big canvas in the shop for a 
painter with a big reputation, who had come 
to the town to do some work for a mil- 
lionaire will) lived then'. ‘ W’ho's going to 
take, that I'anvas up?’ 1 askc'd. And when 
1 was told it was wailing for the boy to come 
in for it, 1 said, ‘ Let me take' it.’ 1 was 
seventeen at the time. 1 took off my coat, 
shouldered the I'anvas, and went off with it. 
'I’he [lainler, who was a fine- looking man, 
was in his shirt-sleeves too, and when 1 took 
it into his room he said, ‘ Put it dow'n there.’ 
'riiere was a hi'anliful landscape, in a sfileiidid 
frame, leaning against the easel at the time, 
and 1 went down on my hands and knees 
in order to get a belter view of it. ‘ You’re 
fond of pictures?’ (jueried the painter. 

“ ‘Yes, very,’ 1 ri'plied, and my eyes were 
wklely o|)ened, taking it all in. 

“ ‘ Do yon see anything you’d like to .sug- 
gest ? ’ he asked, pleasantly. 

“‘'I'hecows are not quite up to the re.st, 
are they ? ’ 1 asked, with the effrontery of 
youth. 

“ ‘ You’re quite right ; cows are not my 
.strong point,’ he .said. 

“ 'J'hen I awoke to tlie enormity of my 
boldness, and T dashed out of the room. 
Four or five days after the old man at the 
shop had a new oil sketch of mine. The 
painter went in and saw it, and it resulted in 
his a.skingme to go and see him, and for two 
or three weeks he took me under his wing.” 
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THE VISION AT THE martyr's WELL, HuiTTANY. [By permission. 

Fruin t\vt Viflur hy G. If. limiuhion, K.A. 


Mr. Though ton 
stirred the fire 
quietly. 

“AAhcn?’’ 

“1 h^l a little 
irioney left to me 
just then, and the 
dream of my life 
was to go to 
I'Airopo. 

“ One morning 
I went out i‘or a 
walk and met a 
dear old friend 
for whom I had 
painted some pic- 
tures at aliout ;^4 
each. We got 
talking, and with- 
out any leading 
up he said to me, 

• Mave you ever 
thought of going 
to Europe ? ’ 

“‘1 should 
think J have,’ 1 
answered. 

“ ‘ How tniK'h 
do you think it 
woukt l ost you to 
go for a year ? ’ 

“.1 replied I 
thought I could 
do it for ;^'2oo, 
or I might jiossi- 
l)ly manage it (dr 
/. 1 50- 

“ I le asked me 
i f I h a d a n y 
money towards 
the scheme, and 1 
said I had about 
^, 50 . 

“‘Well, you 
can go to Eauope 
whenever you 
want to,’ he said ; 

‘ T will advance 
the rest of the 
money, ami you 
can pai) 1 me 
three or four pictures when you come 
back.’ I had gone out without the remotest 
idea of going to I'Airope, and I returned 
home and announced my intention to my 
astonished sisters, wdio would not believe it. 
My brother didn’t want me to go cither, and 
offered me a partnership in his business if 1 
would stay, but when he saw that I was resolute 


he did the brotherly thing and put his hand 
into his pocket and added to my letter of 
credit. I came to E,ngland and stayed in 
London for 4hree or four weeks, went to 
Scotland and Ireland, and returned to London 
and went to Norfolk, but nobody 1 saw knew 
me. The only thing I did v is to paint out 
of doors and see pictures, and I took back 
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' studies for the work I was to do for my 
friend.” 

“ How long did you stay?” 

“Six or eiglit months. I made inquiries 
about getting into the Royal Academy School, 
but there were so many preliminaries tv be 
gone through then that 1 gave up that idea, 
especially as I wanted to be a landscape 
painter, and this 1 did later on. 

“ Almost as sop^as I got back I painted 
‘A U'ayfarer,^ an;|^ man at the side of a 
road. I oj|i|^ It for ;^ 5 , but nobody 
wanted it at that price. A friend said to me, 

‘ Send it to the New York Art Union,’ 'riu* 
question of price arose, and he said, ‘Ask 
for it, for they are sure to beat you 
-down.’ Anotlier friend said,, ‘'I'hey won’t 
think anything of you unless you ask ^,20 
for it.’ I sent the picture, and put ^{',20 on 
it. Jn a little while there came a letter, 
taking the picture at my price, and they sent 
the money at the same time, thinking it 
might he of use to me. Out of gratitude I 
spent jl 2 in tickets, and T drew a picture, 
and a very good one too. Somebody asked 
me if I would sell it, and what 1 would take 
for it. 1 said, ‘ An olfer,’ and he offered 
and got it, which was about its value, and J 
blessed the Art Union for a Mascot. 

“ 'I'hc next step in my life was a rather 
curious one. It was the depth of winter, and 
it struck me that 1 had never seen a winter 
landsca[)e painted just as I saw it I went 
into a held and worked until I was so cold 
that 1 was oi\ the point of giving iq). 'I’hcn 
the thought came to me, ‘Stick to it--that i.s 
the only way [)i('tures are ever done.’ I stuck 
to it, and to my delight it did look different 
to the ordinary winter landscape. 1 sent 
it to the New Vork National Academy 
of Design. It was the first thing I 
offered them. It was calle^, ‘ Winter 
d’wilight.’ In a liltle while 1 got a letter, 
.saying it was accepted and hiyig. Then I 
began to think of going to New Yo^k to try 
my luck. I went. A friend hired a studio 
for me, and I sold or gave aw'ay everything 
1 had and went to New Vork, wuth nothing 
but the ('lollies 1 stood up in, my sketching 
easel, seat, and paint-box. As soon as I 
arrived I met a friend, who .said to me, 
‘You’re in luck: your picture has been 
sold to R. L. Stuart, the great sugar manu- 
facturer ’ (the 'Pate of the United States). 
That picture had been skied, but the Presi- 
dent. ivir. Duratid, saw it, and said, ‘That is 
too good a thing to be put up there.’ He 
always sent .^ix or eight ixicliires, in order that 
be imght have one or more removed in just 


such cases; and, indicating a frame of his of 
about the .same size, he said to the hangers, 

‘ Suppose you put that down here on the 
line.’ He was a friend of Mr. Stuart, who 
had asked him to buy anything by any 
young man which struck him, and it was just 
a proof of my good luck.” 

‘fYour good [lainting,” I interrupted. 

‘'There w\as perhaps a little of that in it, I 
’won’t deny,” replied Mr. Boughton •'14' It 
certainly was different from anything else, foi* 
they w'cre not in the habit of really painting 
in the open air at that time. ‘ 

“ 'Phe next incident of my New Vork 
life was also curious. When I 
one well-known painter had just die^in 
straitened circumstances, and it struck his 
artist friends that they would each add a 
picture to an exhibition which was to be 
held for the benefit of his widow'. I was 
asked if I would do sometliing. 1 had an 
idea, and I began on it at once. "Phe line^.;^ 
I had chosen as the subjec't of the |)ictiirc— 
— ‘'J'he Haunted Lake’ (supposed to be' 
haunted by the spi,ril of an Indian girl) — 
were : — 

When all night long, l>y her firefly lamp, 

She piuldles her wliite eaiioe. 

“It was a moonlight swamp lighted by a 
greenisli liglU. I really painted it because I 
saw a frame which I thought 1 should like to 
fill. 'Phe leading landscape painter of New' 
Vork at tliat time, Mr. P. PI (.'lunch, who 
had a studio in the same building, came in 
one day to see me, and the j)ietme w'as just 
in his vein. ‘ Por w'hom are you doing 
that?’ he asked. ‘P'or the Ranney fund,’ I 
replied. 

“ ‘ Nonsense,’ he said ; ‘ you must not 
give that. Why, wit are only doing sketches. 

I can gel you ^, 20 , or peiha[)s tuen 
for it.’ 

‘“'I'hcn whoever w'ants it can y>ay that for 
it to the Ranney fund. I said I would give 
tjii.s, and I’m going to.’ I was obstinate, and 
nothing could alter my determination. He 
bullied me and called me pig-headed, and 
told the incident to some of his millionaire 
cronies. T'he Press noticed it among the 
first pictures in the exhibition, and when the 
lime came for it to be sold tw'o men got 
bidding for it, and it was bought by Mr. 
August Belmont for .several hundred dollars. 

“ That was the start. The incident got talked 
about, and commissions came in fluently to 
do little things of a mysterious character. 

1 painted ‘The Witching Time of Night* 
for Mr. Walters, of Baltimore, among others, 
and then it occurred to me that 1 could go 



on repeating this 
sort of thing in- 
definitely with- 
out any advan- 
tage to myself 
artistically, I 
had made som:; 
money and I 
hadfcf'miore com- 
ing in, so I 
decided to go 
■ in orSer 

to' study with 
It was 
t8S®fh the sunv 
-mer, and 1 had 
iyfO letters of 
inllpduction to 
Mr, Kdward 
May, Couture’s 
^chief i)U[)il, one 
‘of the few pri- 
*vate ones he 
ever had. With 
him I had a 
curious experi- 
ence. I called 
on hi m o n c 
morning and he 
opened tlu* door 
himself. I was 
the typical 
callow art stu- 
dent, and he 
was a splendid- 
looking fellow 
who looked 
more like a 
Field - Marshal 
than an artist. 

* I have brought 
a letter from 
Mr. Wright,’ 1 
said (he was the 
man who bought 
Rosa Bonheur’s 
‘ Hor^e Fair’). 

“ * Have you 
brought^ any 
money from htn*! 
for me? he 
said, angrily, 

“VNo^.Ire- 

simply; 

* he mierely sent 

fills pter,'.«s^' 

' “l|«f^o(taed 
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second letter from my pocket, and said, almost like a partner with my new wealth), 
‘As you don’t seem to care about that, here and as I have just come from America I 
is another.’ It was from a man who was no am flush.’ At lunch he asked where I 
more in his good books. ‘ He came here thought of studying, and 1 told him. 
once with a letter of introduction, and now “ ‘ You can’t study with Couture,’ he said; 
he is pt^stcring me with more letters of ‘ he is in the country, and you’d better^go 
introduction,’ said May, still more angry. there too, for no one is in Paris at this time 
“‘1 didn’t ask for these letters,’ 1 said; ‘ I of the year.’ 
was asked to present them. 1 have done so, “ I'hen a bright idea occurred to me. ‘ If, 
and when 1 go back 1 can say I have .seen pending the arrival of your remittance, four 
you,’ and 1 turned on my heels. or five hundred francs are of any use to you, 

“In a moment May had recovered from his 1 will let you have them, with pleasure.’ 
unreasonable anger, and cried out: ‘Here, “‘You angel,’ cried May; ‘four or five 
come back, don’t go like that ; the fict of hundred francs will be my salvation.’ Then 



From th6 Pieture by] iindk.v. Nf)KTii moi.land. ti<*nohton, H.A. 

(Ow ['.(Ihy Sir Win. H. W^i s, Bart.— iJy perm i.ssion.) 


the matter is, T was expecting a model who he went ‘on to say that there* was a studio 

is sitting for the hands in a picture 1 am next door to his which 1 could u.st*. ‘ I will 

doing, and he hasn’t come, and <no\v the put you in there,’ he said, ‘andgi\e you the 
whofe of my day is wasted.’ same in.stnirtion that (loutuiti would, and I 

“‘Oh, if that is all, I will sit for your will take you from the beginning.’ 

hands,’ I said, ‘if they’ll do for you,’ and I “The next morning 1 was installed, and he 
held them u|) for his inspection. set me drawing from the cast. 1 did it at 

“‘Do? 'I'luiy’rc the very thing. They’re once, as it was easy enough. I had been a 

better than the model’s ; just the Ibng, slim student in the Academy of New York, 

fingers I want for my Priest.’ So in 1 went, “ ‘ Yes, you can draw pretry well,’ he said ; 
and I sat the whole morning for the hands then he gave me a drawing from life to 

and also for the head. When it came time copy, and I did it right off, for I work 

for dkjeuncr he said, ‘ I (vin’t' ask you to \ery rapidly. Then 1 had a study in 

]urK.h, as I really am working on tick myself colour from the nude figure to copy, and 
at the restaurant, for 1 haven’t any money.’ I did that bang off, for it was as simple as 
^'Pben, lunch with me,’ 1 said; ‘I have saying ‘ Bon jour ’ ; anyone could do it. All 

a lett^^r of credit on the Rothschilds (1 felt this took less than a week, and then I got 
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to the living model, working all the time 
on Couture's principle. At last one day 
May said to me ; * The rest is with yourself. 
You draw well enough now; you never will 
be a perfect draughtsman, nor will anyone 
el?l, but you must work alone for the future.* 

“ All that good luck came because I wasn’t 
offended with his briisqueness.’ He was the 
making of me in Paris.” 

“ How long were you there?” 

“ Altogethj^T about eighteen months. Then 
1 went to Ju?oiien with lOdouard Frere, a 
pupil of Paul Helaroche, who advised, 
criticised, and suggested, but wouldn’t take a 
sixpenny-pitM'e in payment for his work. 
He had sevend other students working with 
him, and we learnt 
from one another, 
b rere’s method was 
to tell you general 
prineipFs, which 
would apj)ly to any- 
thing and every 
thing, insU^id of 
lads of his own.” 

“d'his was about 
the time that du 
Ma wrier was in 
Pans, was it not ? ” 

1 asked. 

No, it was just 
after du Maurier 
Jeft, so that the 
Pohernianism of 
Paris whicli I saw 
was not lliat de- 
picted in ‘'Trilby.’ 

Nor was 1 en- 
tranced with much 
of th(-‘ Pohemian- 
ism that 1 saw 
tliere. 'There is a 
g r e a t d c a 1 o f 
glamour about it, 
but the glaiiKiLir 
consists ehielly in 
the after - talking 
of it ratl'cr than 
the living of it. 

It consist d for 
the most part in 
spending all one's 
money as soon as 
one got it, wiihont 
any tliought for the 
morrow. They 
were not good 
specimen? of 
Bohemians 1 met, 


II 

from this point of vie'w. They weife' ill 
poor enough, goodness knows ! but thtjy all 
had a taste for work and sobriety. It 
was the time of the American; "War, and I 
was in with the American set, and at times 
it was pretty bad rations, I can tell you. Wc^ 
u.sed to get our meals at a Cremerie, and |he 
old lady used to let us come cheap on 
dition that we came every day. Gener^jlty 
one or two men turned up with us who Hisa 
nowhere to go for their dinner, and they fed 
on the co-operative plan. One man would go/ 
without his soup, another without his entr^i^J*** 
a third without his meat, a fourth would con- 
tribute his cheese, a fjlih a bunch of grapes,, 
and in that way the odd man would get his 
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dinner for nothing. 1'he old lady used to wink 
at it, and sometimes donate a dish of her 
own with her eyes full of tears of sympathy. 
The common people* of France are very nice 
if they like you ; but if they don’t like 
you, you’d better be in the infernal regions. 


Ecouen, and I took up my quarters in a 
cottage belonging to an old blind woman, 
about whom I wrote a story in Harper^ s 
Maj:^azine. She was a wonderful character,” 
Mr. Boughton’s mention of Harpers gayc 
me the opcuiing I wanted. 



When 1 got to Paris it was Couture and 
Delacroix. They were the fashion, as much 
as it is the fusliion among certain sets to 
turn-^up one’s trousers in Piccadilly on a fine 
and carry a stick upside down. There 
only talk Of those two and of nobody 
An American friend said to me, ‘ Do 
5>||^^believe in following slavishly what every- 
dse is doing ? ’ 1 didn’t ; so we went to 


“ When did you first take to writing 
stories?” I asked. 

“Before I began painting seriously, and 
when I was quite a small boy, I sent a story 
to one of the big Boston papers; it printed 
it, but omitted to send me any coin in 
exchange. As far as Harpers were con- 
cerned, they asked me to do a drawing. 1 
did a scene from the life of one of the 




Governors of New York, and as it needed 
some explanation in writing, I supplied it 
Their representative over here then asked 
me to write a short story, and as 1 had some 
ideas for one 1 jumped at it After that, as 
you know, came ‘'Fhe Rambles in Holland,’ 
which 1 nevi.r intended to do at all, for 
Mr. M. 1). Conway was to have accomi)anied 
^'Ivlr. Abbey and me, and have wTilten the 
account of it. When he didn’t turn up 
Abbey and 1 agreed that we’d do the articles 
t(jgether. I was prevailed upon, however, to 
write the first one alone, and I did, just to see 
how it would do. We S(*nt it to tin.- jjublishers, 
and they said, ‘Sjiin this out,’ so 1 took the 
same theme and s[)un il out into three or 
four papers. It was great luii in Holland. 

I used to sketch and write as 1 went along. 
One morning J wtaU out lor a walk, and to 
my disgust wlien a long way from the hotel I 
found that 1 had no sketch book. J went to 
a tallow-chandler’s and got the only thing 
in the shaju; of a liook they had, one for 
keeping aeeouiils, and J, found it one of the 
loveliest things to diaw on, for the pert)en' 
dieular lines were especially useful when it 
eann* to the arehit( cture. It always strikes 
me as an interesting tiling in connection with 
tliat visit to Holland that, al'tci I took to 
jiainting the short cape with the sland-up 
collar, which is called the Medici cape, 
proliably because it is not, its possibilities 
may have so appeaUa;! to the milliners that 
they made it fashionabU? in Rngland. 

“ Alter tile ‘ Rambles’ came three or four 
more short stories for Harper's iind two for 
the Pali Mall Ma^:;azinel'‘ 

“And there are more stories still?” 1 
iiKjuinHl. 

“ Ves ; whenever I get an idea I set it 
down, simply to jirevent il bothering me. 
1 sometimes write in my sketch-books, some- 
times in penny aceount-book.s, and 1 work 
anywhere and everywhere ; but I very rar(;ly 
sit down to write, and very seldom write at 
night.” 

'rhen we got to talking of other things, 
and incidentally the qiie.stion of photografihy 
in its relation to art came up. “ Do you 
belif've in photography as an aid to the 
artist ? ” 1 a-iked 

“ If he hasn’t got an eye and doesn’t want 
to take trouble or time over his work, or if 
he doesn’t get any fun out of sketching, 
then, [)erhap.s, photography is of some u.sc. 
But if it is grc.it fun to take your pencil and 
go int 1 your work, as it is to me, you get a 
qualit) which you cannot possibly obuiin 
with a Kodak, a onality which I may call 
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artistry. To me, individually, sketching is 
like sport, and 1 doubt if a sportsman 
have much fun in getting a man to (k> 
shooting or fishing for him. 1 did once 
a beautiful Kodak, but I never used it and I 
gave it away. I could not give up the use 
of my pencil, for by training one’s observa^ 
tion one can get an effect with a line which 
no artificial aid could possibly produce. 
Besides, one’s memory is stimulated, and; I, 
can remember in even unimportant sketches 
every bit of colour that the original picture ; 
contained.” 

“ How do you st‘t to work wdth your ; 
[)i(^tures ? ” 1 asked. 

“Oh, that is iiripossilile to say. The idea 
comes, you don't know how and you don’t 
know whence. It is there, and if you are 
wi.se you lake it. Of ('ourse, 1 make studies, 
but my great method is to have no method 
except to kt‘e|) on working. 1 have never 
begun two pictures in the .same way in my 
life, so 1 don't tliink 1 shall ever get into a 
groove. W’ith me, things grow so that they 
often finish (juite differently from the way 
th<‘y were begun, and that is one of the great 
charms of the whole thing, for there is in it 
an element of surprise even to one’s self. I 
certainly cannot set out knowing exactly what 
1 am going to get, as 1 would if 1 were a 
bootmaker going to make a pair of boots.” 

Trom his own woik the talk drifted to the 
work of other men and the men themselves. 
With regard to Millais, Mr. Boughton was 
peculiarly enthusiastic. 

“ 1 consider his was one of the greatest 
characters 1 have ever met. Mijlai.s’s kind- 
ness and sinqilicity were marvellous, and not 
the least of his personal charms was that you 
could always depend on him. One night at 
the club rdu Maurier was speaking about 
different men’s advice, and he said, ‘ If I 
had a diffitully with a pipce of work and 
wanted^ advice nl)out it I wouldn’t go to 
Rusk in if he lived next door, but Td rather 
take tjie most expensive cab and go off to 
Millais and Leighton, even if they were miles 
off.’ 'riuit is typical of the painter’s view of 
Millais, Leighton, and Ruskin. 

“ When 1 Tirst met Millais he said some 
ni('e things about some birch trees which 
appeared in the [)icture 1 had just exhibited. 
He asked me to go and .see him, as he was 
also painting some birch trees. When I got 
to the corner of the street in which he lived 
I .saw a most gorgeous equipage at the door ; 
‘gorgeous equipage’ bilt faintly describes, 
the sort of thing it was ; I couldn’t detneaii 
it by calling it a carriage, or a vehicle. MUWs^ 
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camt‘ out dressed for walking and spoke to pictures ? I w'ant you to see my w’ork.’ 
someone in the carriage, and, as if replying I'hen we went back and we talked for half an 
to a question, shook his head. This little hour of the picture, which was afterwards 
pantomime went on for a coiijilc of minutes, know'n as ‘Winter kuel.’ 
and then the carriage drove off and Millais “ He was a great lover and admirer of 
started for his walk. children, and loved not only to talk of them, 

“ ‘ I really was going to call on you,’ I said, but to them. He used to say, ‘ People think 
when we met ; ‘ but as you are going out I lightly of men who devote themselves to 
will come another day.’ Again Millais shook painting children, but a man who can paint 
Itis head. ‘Wait till that, blessed thing gets a baliy can do anything, children are so 
round the corner,' he said, with a smile; delicate and so subtle in every w'ay.’ 

* what; do they know about half- finished “ Millais would come to you whenever 
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you sent for him. If you were in a bother 
about your work he’d come in with his 
beautiful great presence, and say, after look- 
ing at it, ‘ Let’s see ! Oh, I’ll tell you what is 
the trouble : give me a piece of chalk, or a 
])cncil, or something,’ and then he’d make 
the most beautiful drawing, correcting the 
action of a limb, or wliatcver else was wrong. 
I remember once I was painting the portrait 
of a little girl, and 1 couldn’t gd it like her. 
My wife was out shopping, and Millais met 
her and begun talking to her. He asked 
after me, and my wife told him that I was 
worried about the picture, which 1 couldn’t 
get right. *ril go up and see him,’ said 
Millais. 

“‘Will you?’ said my wife; ‘that is the 
very thing of all others lie’d like.’ 

“‘Is he at home now? Do you think 
he’d see me ? ’ asked Millais. 

“ ‘ Of course be will,’ Mrs. Houghton 
replied. 

“ 11c came ; he looked at the picture. 
‘Oh, 1 know that girl,’ he said. ‘It’s her 
mouth you’ve got wrong ; give me a bit of 
pencil. I’his is the way her mouth goe.s,’ 
and, as he said the words, ht? drew on a 
piece of paper the coirect lines. ‘ 'I'hat's 
the only thing wrong with it. Put that right, 
and you won’t have any more trouble with 
it.’ He was (jxactly like a doctor in his 
manner, and most soothing. 'Fhe great thing 
about him which always impressed you was 
his clean mind and his sense of healthful- 
ness. He was always like a healthy English 
squire who had lived all his life out of 
doors.” 

For Hrowning, whom he knew well, Mr. 
Houghton has also a great admiration. 
“ Hrowning had the most marvellous memory 
I ever knew,” he said, as we talked of 
him, “and could (|uote Milton, Shakespeare, 
Spenser, and a host of other poets by the 
page together. If one Nvanted a (piotalion 
for a picture, one had only to go to him, and 
he would be able to give the necessary lines 
without a reference to any book, and he’d 
reel them off letter perfect. 1 remember 
once, though, a funny failure of bis memory 
— the funnier because it was in one of bis 
own poeiii When the i)honograph wars first 
brought over to 1 ondou it was being shown 
at the house of an artist, and we w'ere all 
asked to speal: something into the receiver. 
Hrowming modestly declined for a time, but 
we egged him on, and at last someone said, 
* Quote some lines from one of your own 
poems.’ 
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“‘I know those least of all,* he replied,* 
with a. smile, and eventually he said he 
thought he knew ‘How they brought the 
good news from Aix to Ghent’ better tb^n 
he knew anything else. He began spleh* 
didly : — 

Wc sprang to the saddle, and Joris and he ; 

I galloped, Dirk galloped, we galloixrd all three ; 

Wc— we — wc ; we wc — wc ! 

“ * Upon my word, I’ve forgotten my own 
verse.s,’' he exclaimed, and stopped there. 
Somebody f)rompted him ; he took up the 
thread again, but he couldn’t get on any 
farther. 

“He a])ologized, but the owner of the 
phoitograph declared that the cylinder was 
more valualde to him on account of the 
breakdown than if the poet had recited it 
right through. 

“One night Wilkie C’ollins, William Black, 
Millais, Hrowning, and I were dining all 
together at the Reform Club. Browning 
lu'gan telling a story from an old Florentine 
poem. It took him hctweifii twenty minutes 
and half an hour, and wc .sat op<'n-mouthcd, 
like childriin, listening to the wonderful 
rhythm of the words and entranced by the 
marvellous power of the s[)eaker. It was all 
iinprompui, but .some time afterwards Black 
referring to it said, ‘ Do you know, that 
might have been taken down verbatim, and 
it would have stood as splendid literature 
without a single alteration of a word ! ’ 

“ Hut there was another side to Hrowning, 
which came out at the same dinner. We 
were talkiiig about the disappearance of the 
cominereial or advertising poet who.se verses 
were used to proclaim thc' superiority of his 
employers’ wares. ‘How funny those were,* 
said browning, and he quoted a most absurd 
verse in landalion ot Somebody’s 'iVousers, 
as glibly as* if he were the author. We were 
even more surprised than ever. Millais said, 

‘ How on earth can you .remember such 
beastly tilings ? ’ 

“ ‘ Hecause 1 don’t forget them,’ replied 
Hrownyig. ‘ \'ou know we go through a 
wood and gather burrs and thousands of 
dead leaves and all kinds of rubbish, and 
find them sli(i;ing to our chjthes, but when 
we ('ome to look we find we have lost our 

Mr. Houghton was in a reminiscent mood, 
but the hands of the dock pointed ominously 
to the hour* of an appointment, and the 
exigencies of space compel me to bring the 
records of a most interesting chat to a “most 
lame and impotent condusior.” 
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A TALE OF A BOER DEFEAT. 
By Basil Marnan. 
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ITHOUT a doubt they were 
vagabonds. It was writ large 
in their attire, their careless 
aspect of disreputableness, 
their bland enjoyment of sleep 
in the shelter of a stranger’s 
gate. Vet Major Brand, of the Cape Frontier 
Corps, when his horse shied at thcaii in 
the ghostly shadow of moonbeams and the 
cross-bars of the gate, gava; a gasp that bt;- 
tokenecl anything but (lisa|jproval. In fact, 
it suggested some shadow it starlit shadow, 
perhaps of comforting fellowship. 

Major Brand as he rode homeward was 
thinking of a son of a son snatclual ruth 
lessly from him when but three months old. 
In a way too he was resenting the destiny 
that denied him any fiirthc;r child, and 
though he was a 
fervent (hitholic, 
almost alone as such 
in a land of hypo- 
critical egoism, he felt 
that the rod was being 
pressed too keenly to 
his lij)s. He adored 
his wife, and she 
well, slu! was an Irish 
girl in love with her 
husband. It might 
be admitted then that 
she was not dilatory in 
returning his affec- 
tion. A little woman, 
sve/fe like all ("olo- 
nials, raven - haired, 
with black arched 
brows, with scarlet 
child -lips and .eyes 
grey as the sea, she 
had a winsome, gentle, 
somewhat grave man- 
ner that bespoke love 
of all living things, 
and attracted especi- 
ally the love and con- 
fidence of little chil- 
dren a feature which 
rendered her hus- 
, baiid’s longing for a 
son almost bitter in 
its passion. 

- i Lcan^ somewhat 
b la nicy for all the 
^ squareness of bis 


shoulders, John Brand, with his close- 
cropiied iron-grey hair, his stubby grey 
moustaches, his broad nose, rugged chin, and' 
wide blue eyes, presented an almost heroic 
type of a frontier yeoman-farmer. As he 
rode in through the gate of his eompouneV;/ 
this particular night of April, 1895, 
thoughts had been, as I have indicated, 
somewhat bitter. His cattle, his homestead, 
bis increasing crops -what use were they 
without a ehild to w^ork them for ? His 
mood seemed well answered as a low, 
snarling growl greeted the sudden jibbing of 
his horse. lit; looked down and rested 
motionless, his hand gripping hard on the 
(juivering curb. 

'riierc, coiled up in the corner of the gate, 
wert‘ two forms, a ehild and a yellow dog ! 
Tattered, torn, veldt-stained, thorn-searched, 
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the twain, even in the dim starlit shadows, 
were indubitably vagabonds. Yet, in the 
child’s upturned, tranquil, dreaming face 
there was something that drew a sharp 
sjfcreath from John Brand and made hinrr leap 
swiftly from the saddle. The yellow dog 
growled menacingly as he approached, show- 
ing a flash of keen while fangs. Yet .some 
%stiiK:t of the invader’s kindliness withheld 
him, and, though somewhat grudgingly, he 
, ^permitted thc,Major to lift the slee])ing ('hild 
into his arms. And when John Brand 
mounted (jn his horse bearing on his breast 
the sleepy, nodding, golden haired head, the 
dog followed his course, whinqiering a little, 
ever glancing upwards, yet evidently half 
contented. .So the Vagabonds came to 
Greendip J^'arin. 

Beneath the feverish excitement of Katie 
Brand’s wonder and surmise the boy awoke. 
His eyes, almost black for all their blue glint, 
looked s(tuarely into her face. 'The cliild- 
lips (juivered manriilly. He (xuild not be 
more than five, thouglU Katie Brand, as she 
hugged him suddenly, passionately, to her 
breast. He was so sweet with his lithe, 
graceful limbs, drooping inertly in tired 
aliandon, with his white, bare chest gleaming 
thrt)ugh the ragged shirt, with his curly locks, 
his gracious, shy smiie, with the timid, pearly 
dimples a(’('cnluating the scarlet, smooth 
curve of his li[)S. And the wonder in his 
eyes, the \'ague delianci', the gleam of certain 
trust dawning through the shadowy flrar ! It 
went to her lu'art, and made the Major, 
watc:hing hi*r, turn away, swearing softly. 

“Who are you, dear?” she whispered, 
coaxingly, 

“Jackie!” he reyrlied, and — as if that 
embraced all details - added, “Where’s 
'I’inker ? ” 

d’he yellow dog answered for himself. At 
the mention of his name he leapt up, his 
fore- paws on the knees of the woman, his 
nose shoved gently, caressingly, against the 
wondering, (lushed. face of his master. Tire 
boy’s hand fell lovingly on the yellow, bony 
head, and his eyes closed sleepily. 

“ l.)ear old 'Finks ! ” he murmured. 

Thcu, n , -tiing his hand into the throat of 
Katie’s dress, he snuggled softly towards her, 
and smiling divinely -a little tired, happy 
smile -settled into sleep, with the yellow dog 
gazing with deep brown, wistful, grateful 
eyes, now at the woman, now at his fellow- 
wanderer. 

And it was thus the Vagabonds gained a 
home in the heart of Katie Brand, while her 
husband, regarding them under lowered lids, 
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smoked many strong pipes and thou^t tiidibili 

strange thought.s. ‘ 

11 . 

Strictly speaking, John Brand was a 
His title of Major applied only to bis positl^? 
in the Rifle Corps of his district. It was 
the borders of the Orange Free State 
bis farm lay, being some thirty mile.s soiJtMi; 
west of the angle formed by the river an4|; 
that State’s western boundary. In older d$i0;^ 
he bad belonged to an Artillery corps in tSi\: 
home district, but domestic reasons had 
him to seek a livelihood on the veldt. 

His first venture had been at the Diamond' 
Idelds, and it was in the neighbourhood ofi; 
Kimlierley he liad first met his wife. The; 
daughter of an Irish settler, her beauty had 
brought her many admirers. Her father had 
most favoured the suit of one Paul Janstsn,! 
a Boer farmer of considerable.*wealth. But ' 
from the first moment of Brand’s arrival 
Katie hud yielded her heart unconditionally. 
Brand’s cold show of contempt for bis rivaV: 
whom he knew to he a profligate of the 
shailiest honesty, had roused in the Boer a 
feeling of savage hatred for the young 
Faiglishman. 1'his feeling was not les.seftiea 
when, chiefly on Brand’s evidence, he was , 
exposed for illicitly trading in diamonds with 
the Kaffir employes, and only evaded punish- 
ment by flight. 

John Brand, in the happiness of marrying 
Kate and meeting with much luck, laughed 
at tlK‘ threats which Jansen had breathed 
against him. Yet when, after amassing a 
comfortable fortune, he set out South, with 
his wife and infant and his pile carefully 
bestowed in his waggon, he was soon 
destined to remember the Boer’s menace. 

Lung sic kness having broken out in his 
team, he obstinately refused to go on farther 
with the lliree other waggons that formed 
the caravan, and having given them a day’s 
start, tn^kked slowly in their rear. One 
dark night as he was fording the Modder a 
sudden,shot rang out, and Brand felt himself 
falling wildly into the yellow maze of water. 
When he recovered ('onseiousne.ss it was to 
find himself lyyig on the hanks of the stream 
a hundred yards below the waggon, with his 
wife and driver bending over him. 

Even as he had struggled to his feet a 
shout from the hoy in charge of the team 
attracted their attention. The sight they 
.saw held them paralyzed. By the du.sky 
flare of the lantern ever swung in the tettt 
they .saw a man leap frdhi the tail-board. 
At Ills waist was the yellow bag containing 
the treasured diamonds, and in his left ktm 
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was a glistenin}^ InindU: (jf wliili' rolvos cn 
voloping tlieir infant son. Thr man leapt on 
to his horse, and as Jolin JJran(l staggered 
forward, with a lioarse (ay, shook his sjamhok 
mo('kingly at tlu; liorrified grouj), dug his 
spurs into the animal, and galloped off into 
the night. * 

All search, all incjuiry, had proved un- 
availing, and six months latiT John *Brand 
liad settled down, a soured, hopeless man, 
on a little farm he had luckily purchased in 
Kimberley before departing. * 

With the advent of the ^^lgabonds, liow- 
ever, the life at the little homestead began to 
twinkle into an atmosphere of radiant cheer- 
fulness. 'I'he Major whistled for no assign- 
able cau.se. When his collar would not 
button, and he heard Jackie’s voice ringing 
in greeting to his dog, Ije forgot the first 
lime* in many years to swear. His wife, 
tQO, began to sing again, and as she had a 


soft, sweet voice, with a 
touch of lilting brogue in it, 
the sound of her songs 
smote on the Major’s heart- 
strings to new, strange 
ec'hocs of youth. 

He had naturally deemed 
it his duty to search for the 
child’s relations. But he 
was unfeigncdly glad that 
his efforts [iroved fruitless. 
'^I’he child was literally a 
very vagabond of the veldt, 
borne out of the great 
rea('hes of darkness and 
shadow, with none to claim 
or care for him. lk;yond 
the a.sserlion that he had 
come many days in a 
Avaggon, and run away from 
a bad man who wbij)ped 
him, Jac'kie could tell no- 
thing. Even of the clog he 
coijd only say it had always 
been his friend, fought his 
battk'S, shared his crusts 
and whippings, and in the 
dark stolen away witli liim 
from the dreaded waggon. 

The boy grmv into the 
Major’s heart. He wcjiild 
look at him till his heart 
.seemed to heat through its 
seared crust, and his eyes would blink scd'lly. 
He was such a fc^arless, healthy, thorough 
hoy, just such as his own son .... At 
that point he would j)ause, swear, and roni]) 
with the Vagabond. 

I'br the dog ! It was an imjiossilile beast. 
Outside the two brown depths ot its mourn- 
ful, loving eyes it was a dull dead yellow, 
from lhc‘ tip of its tail to the end of its nose, 
the ('ol(jur of a clay pit. Half of its left ear 
A\^is bitten away, leaving hut a tasselled edge. 
Its hard, bony skull was seamed with scars : 
its shoulders were dented d(?ep with lecth- 
nunks ; its left hind-leg had a great liole in 
it, which lent it a permanent kink and a 
ridiculous limp. Jt was evidently a fearless 
warrior, and in a quiet, sneaking way with its 
tongue edge? ways, lic'king it was given to 
vain and proud dreams of Us wounds. 

Eor real pride i!i him, however, 'I’inker 
had no chance against Jackie. 'Hie boy 
loved the dog, and with the passion of five 
years he adored without di.scriminalion. It 
was yellow, ugly, deformed, lean, with a 
limp, without a grace ; but it was I'inker, 
his friend, faithful, loyal; and the boy’s 
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heart, recognising kinship of ideal, demanded 
no more. 

When Major Brand and he fell out, and 
the occasions were not infrequent, for Jackie 
was something of a d'urk, Katie was sure to 
find him later, his bare, hrown arms circling 
the yellow, knotty neck (jf tlie hound — the 
child sound aslecf), the dog la/ily watchful, 
suspicious though friendly. 

So things went on for four years. Then 
came the bugle -call Kruger’s voice defying 
the stars in* their i:ourses. And Major 
Brand joined his corj)S and went to the front 
witli Melluien’s fighting division. He had 
tried hard to induce- his wife to go to (‘ape 
'J’own. But with true (‘olonial tenacity she 
pleaded her duty to him and the farm, 
a\erring that with the farm hands she < oukl 
always hold the homestead against marauding 
patrols an ojiinion which Jackie stoutly 
shared. 

'The hoy had grown a handy, intelligent 
little fellow, with a language eomposi.-d of a 
strange medley ol 'vords Knglish, Kaffir, 
and 'I'aal alternating indiscriminately. 'I'here 
was not much of the country within fifteen 
or twi-nty milc-s of tin* homestead that Jackie 
had not exploretl, his hrown hurt; legs astride 
of a pony and 'Tinker ever at heel. His 
boast to kecf) a sharp look out was, thcre- 
lore, accepted by the Major with becoming 
gravity. 

Strangely enough, the most des])ondent 
member of the hoiisehokl on Brand’s depar- 
ture was the yellow dog. Like most ICngiish- 
men, he had eNcr had a kn ing hand for the 
ugly, faithful ear, and Tinkers aj)pn-ciation 
of the fact had only been i’(|iialle(.l by his 
e\ i(lent wondi-r. 

Tor (lays after the xMajor’s departure thi? 
(log wandered restless and unhapj))’ ahejut 
the house ; sniffing curiously at the doors, 
and, as night grew near, whiiiquaing, ill 
at ease and anxious. His jierturbatic^n 
ivached a crisis when the booming of thC 
big guns away towards tlu' Orange River 
Tiroke the sultry stillness of the air round 
(Ireendip J'arm. When the first lioom 
reached tla; little homesiead [a(‘kie and the 
dog were si! dug on the stoej), engaged 
in the gemal occii|)ati()n of tijasing the pet 
monkey. ilh his one and a half ears 
])rieked upright d’inker sat listening, every 
now and then giving vent to a snarling 
whimj)er as the dull roll of the echoes faded 
and swelled and died among the outlying 
koj)jes. 

Jackie, flinging his arm round his friendks 
neck, tried to comfort him by many an in- 
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genious trick of teasing. But for the first 
time in his experience Tinker took no notice 
of him. His eyes had a red glitter in themi 
his scarred, ugly no.se sniffed persistently 
the wind ; ever and again a quick trerhor 
ran through his limbs. Then, almost before 
Jackie was aware of it, the dog, with a. 
melancholy whine, had slipped from his side 
and, with tail en.'ct and snout to ground, was 
racing northwards over the veldt. 

'The hoy was after him in a minute, hi$: 
mind alert at the thought of rock-rabbitS, 
his brown legs twinkling feverishly among tho 
long grasses. But it was a hopeless pursuit* 
'The dog, giving no heed to his voice, kept 
ever straight on in a long, tireless stride, 
which finally look him out of sight 
ICxhausled and resentful, Jackie picked his 
way slowly hack. He thought he had lost 
Linker for good and all, and his little figure 
(juivered with passionate anger, as some two 
hours later he related his loss to Katie, and 
declaimed against the ingratitude of all living 
things, esf)ecially yellow dogs. 

III. 

'1'kn o’clock sounded from the little clock 
hung on the wall in the large round hut that 
.served Katie Brand for drawing-room. A 
log fire slumbered in ihe oi)en hearth, the 
lamp on the table had burnt low and was 
smoking lazily. Mrs. Brand lay asleep in the 
cushioned cane tdiair, a liook open on her 
knees. 

She had wearied of Jackie’s plaints for the 
loss of the dog, and sending him t.‘arly to bed 
had indulged in tlu‘ luxury of solitudex 'Lhe 
almost oppressive stillness of the night had 
madi* her drowsy, and so it was that she never 
heard a faint whimpering and scratching at 
the door, and that the swift patter of feet 
from the (^'ummuni('-ating door liad passed 
her unheeded. ICven the oiiening of the 
door and faekie's low gfirgle of joyous 
wi'leoiiKj* as he knell by tlur side of his 
panting yellow friend failed to rouse her. 

SuddiMily Jackie, with a low cry of alarm, 
::tarted haik and (lragg(!d the dog to the 
dim light. His hands and nightgown were 
stainecl with Iktle red lletrks like red snow- 
flakes, and 'i'inker seemed like a piece of 
crazy [)atchwork here a daub of mud, here a 
streak of natural yellow, and everywhere 
daubs of that flaky, damp, staining red. 
The dog, with a low whimper, licked at his 
master’s face, and then, seizing his night- 
gown, dragged him towards the door again. 
Jackie, a little perplexed, hed his gown 
away and watched with curious gaze the 
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Itntics^ of the clog. First he ran out, then 
paused, yelping softly. Then back he came 
again, and again seized the boy's gown, and, 
dragging him a little way towards the gate, 
paused again and whined, looking up at him 
with speaking, beseeching eyes. 

Jackie began to tremble with excitement. 
He felt he was on the brink of an adventure. 
He glanced at his mother,'’ and then 
whispered, eagerly, “ All right ! I’ll come ! ” 
He fled back on tip-toes to his room, and 
dressed himself— that is to say, he i)ut on 
his slippers, drew on his breeches, tucking 
in his nightdress and girding the whole with 
his knotted braces, and hastily scranil)ling 
into a jacket cref)t back to the door. 

The dog greeted him with a sharp yelj) of 
joy, and bounded away towards the gate. 
'I’he boy snatched up a whi[) and bridle and 
paused to look at the sleeping form. 

Katie Brand was moving imeasily, mutter- 
ing. Jackie sneaked to her side and touched 
her hand with his lips. He was very fond of 
his “ little muckier,” as he called her, and he 
felt rather mean in heaving her. found 
consolation in her whispered dream- words. 


albeit they thrilled him with a certain 
fear : — 

“ Find him ! O Jackie ! He is lying there 
wounded. I see the blood— the blood ! ” 

Jackie felt a sudden cold push on his leg, 
and turned with a start to find Tinker gazing 
at him in evident disapproval. He waited 
no longer, but, following the dog, swiftly 
bridled his pony in the adjacent kraal, and 
with Tinker leading galloped over the veldt. 

The night was line and starlit, and the 
brooding stillness of the air lent added 
mystery to tht; adventure. As the dog led 
unfaltering ever on a sense of fear gripped 
at the boy’s heart. Where was the dog 
taking him? And for what? Yet every now 
and again, as the ugly yellow lace looked 
ba(!k at him, he derived new courage and 
('onfidence from the look of mute intelligcMice 
and ])urpose in the faithful brown eyes; 

Presently, after some three hours’ riding, 
away to the right he saw lights gleaming and 
the ghostly shining of a vast array of tents, 
'rhen his pony (ommeiKHxl to shy, and, 
looking down, he turned pale. His way was 
strewn with dead h(jrsc:s, and here and tlnae 
a while, ghastly face 
stared up from the 
grass. 

But the d(ig never 
halted, and Jackie, 
.setting his t(?eth, fol- 
lowed, looking re 
soliitely away from the 
ground, for the- most 
part, indeed, kecjiing 
his eyes tight shut. 

.Suddi'nly his horse, 
with a frightened 
whinny, halted dead, 
j)it('hing him forward 
on his ne('k. ko.dag 
liis balance, he slid on 
to the gr(;und, to find 
the (log at his feet, his 
nose pushed over the 
edge of a steef) kraanz. 

With an intelligent 
ylanct? at liis master 
'I'inker crawled over 
the brink, following a 
sm.'ill goal-track down 
the face of the cliff. 
Jackie’s nerves were 
accustomed to dizzy 
depths, and with his 
hand gripping hard on 
the dog’s collar, his 
footsteps picked a sure 
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way. About twelve feet down the path, 
taking a sharp turn, opened out on to a fairly 
wide ledge, and then Tinker, with a plaintive 
howl, rah forward and reached the object of 
his errand. There, lying half unconscious, 
his khaki coat smeared and stained with 
blood, lay Major Brand. 

Jackie, with a thrill of fear and horror, 
knelt by his head, w^hile the dog gazed from 
the one to the other, a curious gleam, as of 
corhplacent questioning, shining in his eyes. 

The Majof, oi)ening his eyes, gazed at the 
two of them as in a dream, for a moment 
believing his mind was wandering. Jackie 
dispelU.’d the illusion. He flung his arms 
suddenly round the Major's nec’k, crying out, 
^‘Father, father: you are not dead then, after 
all ! ” 

Though the stiff pain of the bullet wound 
in his shoulder was not 


“ It’s no go, Jackie,” he gasped. “ I 
topple over the edge if I tried to crawl tlpI 
there. Trot away to camp, little man, ’ 
bring a couple of men with a rope.” ' v - 
Jackie, after one critical, comprehendii^’;,; 
glance, turned on his heel and fled, sure-foot^' 
as a buck, up the path. 

IV. 

It seemed to the Major, sitting painfilJ^ ;> 
proppt‘d up on the ledge, that Jackie 
very long time iti returning. True, he 
not know exactly where his comrades weii 
now camped. But as victory had been a- 
('crtainty at the moment when he had been 
struck, he felt pretty sure they were not far off. 

'Phe delay, indeed, was not due to any 
dilaloriness on the part of the hoy. When 
he had gained the veldt, with Tinker hard at 


imj)roved by the generous 
pressure (jf Jackie's encircl- 
ing arms, the Major man- 
aged to smile. 

“ Devil a hit, my srfti,” 
he said, almost cheerfully. 

He had made up his 
mind to die in this nook 
wliere he hiul fallen, and the 
ndief of this friendly pres- 
sure was great. “ But liowon 
earth did you come here?” 

“ It was de:ir old d'inks,” 
replied Jackie, with fond 
])ridi‘ ; to wliieh 'J'inker 
blinked his appreciation, 
exiravagantly thumping his 
ridiculous yellow tail against 
the hard rock. “ He ran 
away this morning and 
came l)ack and brought me. 
And motlK:r was asleep, 
and 1 got (nit of bed and 
dressed mystdf and saddled 
Brownie, and 'Tinker 
showed the vvay, and 
Brownie’s up above, and 
now you mii^t ])lease get 
up and come home.” 

It was will, a dizzy effort 
the Majo; in answer to 
this breathless narration, 
staggered to his feet. His 
arm was liroken. He was 
exhausted with loss of 
blood. He leant lieavily 
against the rock, feeling 
the earth swimming in 
rainbow circles round him. 
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^ his heels, be had sped off with all the haste 
of his excitement in direction of the twinkling 
lights of the camp. The starlit distances 
were treacherous, however, and the camp 
was a good seven miles away. 'I'he boy’s 
speed slowly slackened, and little by little 
he began to stumble rather than run. Sud- 
denly a low, fierce snarl from the dog brought 
him to a halt. But it was too late. From 
out of the hollows of the night four burly 
forms rose, and a rough hand seized the 
boy’s shoulder. 

“ What do you here ? ” someone asked. 

“ Down, 'Pinker ! ” called Jackie, impe- 
riously, as the dog, with a low growl, lanc ed 
out at the detaining hand. 'J'hen turning to 
the man, in all unconsciousnes^•: that he was 
a Boer and an enemy, he speedily explaimrd 
his errand and his father’s predicament. A 
few whispered words passed between the 
men, and then Jac kie felt a thong passed 
over his wrists, and his c'aptor gruffly said : 

“Your father shall be looked to. For 


you, you must come to the Commandant. 
You may be all right, but you may be a spy 
of these cursed rooincks.” 

It was an hour later when Jackie, with the 
dog curiously, sullenly, quiet at his heels, 
stood in a little tent on the hillside beyond 
the river, facing a burly man, whose coarse, 
red-bearded fac:e and srnidl, narrow eyes 
offered little inspiration of confidence. 

As the boy’s eyes searchc'd the man’s face 
they filled with a vague, troubled fear. 
'The dog, too, sc‘emc?(l siiclclt'ply irritated. 
The short, yellow hair on his nec^k bristled 
angrily, and a reel, fierce glow grew into his 
c‘yt“s, wliile his lips wcTe drawn bac'k in an 
ugly, mule, vic ious snarl, more; expressive of 
nienac'c than many growls. It was obvious 
he did not like the Commandant. 

He, Paul Jansen by name, eyed the 
two furtively, curiously, looking ever and 
agaii^ from the boy to the clog. 'Then 
a nasty smile as of recognition c|uivered 
for a moment on his lips. 



“ Ah, niy 

little 

friend,” he; 

said, 

“you have ' 

come 

hac'k toOom 

Paul 

again, eh ? 

Play- 

ing spy for 

Ihe 

rooineks, are 

you ? 

All, well, we 

shall 

s(‘c; how a 

link; 

sjambok agrees 

with you.” 


“ h is a 

lie ! ” 

cried the ( 

child. 

“ I am not a 

spy. 

I c'anie tc) 

sc;ek 

my fatluT 

wluai 

your mi;n c:; 

night 

me.” 


‘^Of cou 

rse,” 

said the man 

, with 

a sncH/r. ‘ 

‘ And 

who might 

your 

fathcT he?” 


“Major Brand,” 

replied Ja( 

c k i e , 


; ‘*YOU Aflli 


with fearle ss pride. 

Idr a monu nt a look almost of 
fear crej)l into the man’s face, 
covered in an instant by a 
blac'k scowl. 

Before he could answer the tent door was 
pushed aside, and two men entered mi- 
ceremoniously, supporting, not unlenderly, 
between them the tottering form of the 
Major himself. 

Jackie sprang towards him with a glad cry. 
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The Major hardly noticed him. His eyes 
were fixed on the face of the Commandant, 
whose eyes were roving uneasily around. 

“ Paul Jansen ! Ah, at last ! ” ejaculated 
the Major. 

“Yes, Paul Jansen!” retorted the other, 
with a sudden change to dtrfianee. “ You 
are a prisoner of war, and will [)e forwarded 
at once to the rear, h'or that brat there, he 
is a s]>y, and will meet a spy’s death. At 
dawn lie shall^be shot.” 

A low guttural murmur of disapiiroval ran 
through the group of lioers in the tent. 
Janstai turned on them furiously. 

“One such evidence of mutiny again,” he 
cried, hoarsely, “ and 1 will pistol tin. first 
who dares it.” 

'fhe men shrugged their shoulders and 
turned away. 

John Brand had become* very white. 

“You will never dare it,” he said, in a 
harsh wlnsper. “ It would be murder. If 
you must shoot anyone, shoot me.” 

“ Ht* is a spy ! ” reiorlul Jansen, vi(*iously, 
“and shot he shall be. 1 know him. He* was in 
my service till lately, and he ran away to serve? 
you. He was the son of my servant maid.” 

As the man spoke the words his furtive* 
ewes glanced (luiekly, cunningly, at the other 
to note the effect. 

Something in that glane*e? illuinine*d the 
Major’s mind with a sudden light. lb' felt 
his heart beating in his throat. He lurnerd 
to Jackie. 

“ Is it true?” he .said. “Were you ever 
with this brute ? ” 

Jackie nodded. 

'The Major felt the blood burn aviftly to 
his face and as swiftly re;e:eele.‘. His eyes 
were glued on the child’s erc'ct, graceful form 
and feature's the curling, gold-brown hair, 
the wide, fcarkss eyes, the tender curve of 
the lips, so like, so absurdly like, Katie’.s. 
What a blind fool he had been ! He turned 
suddenly and walked up to Jansen. 

“ You are a liar ! ” he said. “ The boy is 
my son, the ( hild you stole nine years ago. 
Bandit and thief and highway robber as you 
are, you shall not be ])ecmitte(l to do this 
thing. I wi’l se(' your general this night.” 

Jansen’s laee gv'*w wh.ite, but as swiftly 
turned to a livid look of fiendish triumj)h. 

“ You are too late ! ” he snarled, (lointing 
to the whitening sk^ without. “It is dawn 
already. You shall stay and see tlu* execu- 
tion.” 

I'he Major with a swift movement lifted 
hi.s hand and smote the ruffian full on the 
mouth. 


Jansen reeled back, recovered himself* 
wiped Iiis bleeding lip, and smiled. “ That 
we will settle later,” Jie said. Then 
to hi.s men: “Blindfold the boy, place him. 
twelve paces from the door of my tent. Biiitjl: 
this man and place him there, facing the boyc 
You, Bothe, and you, Moth, take your rifle^-i; 
and when 1 give the word fire, and see to 11;' 
that you don’t miss.” 

Five minutes later the livid sunlight smote:; 
on the fair curls of the child, as, erect and * 
beautiful in bis graceful, supple curve of limb, 
he stood on the side of the bronzed veldt, ’ 
facing the levelU'd barrels of the two Boer 
shar])-sbooters. 'The Major, bound hand and 
fool, stood with while, strained lace, and eyes 
lurid with passion, gazing on Jansen, who, 
revolver in either baml, stood at the back of 
bis tw'o men. 

He did not notice the look that glanced 
anti met and was understood by each as at 
bis w(>r(l the men stood ready. 

“ I' ire !” be snarled, hoarsely. 

'Phe Major with a bitter ('urse bowed his 
head. 

'J wo shots rang out in the dear air, and 
Jackie lelt the .singing hiss of two bullets 
whiz/ one at either side of his head. 

“Curse you!” yelled the C 'ommandant ; 

“ you have misst?(i.” 

“ Yah ! ” grunted in the same breath the 
two men. “ Missed wt have, and mi.ss we 
shall if you keep us here till (diristmas.” 

And with (ool courage they loaded their 
ritles, spitting jihlcgmatically after the re- 
jected cartridges. 

With an oath Jansen hurled them aside, 
and, levelling bis revolver, look .steady aim 
at the boy. But even as be fired a fla.sh of 
dirty )dluw lanced athwart the sunlight, and 
'Pinker, who till that moment hud crouched 
iinobservc'd at the Major’s feet, flew at the 
levelled hantkof the Commaodiint. 

I'he r^*port of the pistol was followed by 
a long, unearthly howl, and the dog sank 
bleeding to I hr earth as Janstai, shaken and 
upset, recoiled in startled fear. 

At the sound of that howl Jackie, till 
then motionle.^s, sjirang forward and, tearing 
the* bandage from bis eyes, flung himself on 
the dog. 

“ wiio did it ? Who did it ? ” he cried. 

Soim*thing in the imperious blazing of the 
child’s eyes awed Bothe into responding by 
a silent nod in the direction of hi.s Com- 
mandant. 

With a cry of ragt? he sprang to his feet 
and literally flung himself on Jansen, grasp- 
ing at the still smokirig revolver. Even as 



.'1^ ^ so ti^ clatter of horses* hobfs was denly forward, shot through the heart, falling 
'^ear^. Round the corner of the ttsht swept face downward oh the boy. 

Bothe and Metfi ;i^rang to 

ejaculating, « the Genial I" The explanation that followed was short 

vThe unlooked-for arnval of the dreaded and to the point, the two troopers bearing 
in person startled the Commandant manful evidence on the child’s behalf. 



T h e B o c r 
General glanced 
coldly on the still 
twitching face of 
the Commandant. 

‘‘He was a dog!'’ 
he said, shortly, 
“and died like a 
dog. He is well 
served. As for 
you, child, get you 
home. We war 
not with ehildfen.” 

“1 won’t go with- 
out my father,” 
said the hoy, 
stoutly, facing the 
General. 

Cronje smiled 
grimly. 

“U'ake your 
father, then,” he 
said, “ and be t)ff. 


\ 






“ THERK was a H.ASH, A H# 

|hto a swift recoil, staying h'ls uplifted fist. 
In hivS hand he clasi)ed the barrel of his 
fevoiver, and ,as he dragged it back the 
;<i^jl<|y .sturdy fingers, clinging to the butt, 
suddenly on the trigger, 'rhere was 
I a rej>ort, and lurched sud- 


them through the 
lines.” 

It was some 
seven lioiirs later 
that Major Brand 
reached home. 
Jackie had pre- 
vailed on the two 
good-natured 
Boers to make a 
litter and hear the 
dog along. And 
when the Major, 
later, after telling 
hi.s wife the true 
identity of the 
J boy they had 
'*’*'*'’ so strangely 

found, visuted with 
her the room where the two 
slept, perhaps his eyes were just as misty 
as the eyes of the mother, as, bending over 
the flushed, sleeping face, she tried to spell 
out of his features the tmj baby face she 
had mourned .so long, 



Sociable Fish. 


By Frank T. Bullen, F.R.G.S. 



IN one of the most charming 
chapters of that truly charming 
book, Gilbert While’s Natural 
History of Selborne,” the gentle 
3*aiJlhor tells of some strange 
instances of sociability among 
the denizens of the farm-yard, a craving for 
companionship that brought into intimate 
acquaintanceship such widely differing 
animals as a hoist; 
and a hen, a doe and 
some cattle. 'I'his, as 
a proof that loneliness 
is an abnormal con- 
dition of life even 
among the lesser in- 
telligences of creatioh, 

“gives to think,” as 
our neighbours .say ; 
but probably few 
peo[)lc would imagine 
that the same desire for 
society ol)tains even among the inhabitants 
of the deep and wide sea. 

1 do not now speak of such gregarious fish 
as compose the great shoals that beneficently 
visit the shallower waters washing po[)ulous 
countries, from wliosc innumerable multi 
tudes whole nations may be fed without 
making any aj)prccial»le diminution in their 
apparently infmite numbers, but of those 
more varied and widely scattered species that 
are to be found near 
the sea-surface all over 
the ocean. In the 
ordinary routine of 
modern passenger 
traffic no observation 
of these truly deep sea 
fi.sh is possible, {‘or in 
the first place the 
breathless panting of 
the propeller fids them 
with drea.- of tlie 
swiftly gliding mon; ter 
whose approach it heralds ; and in the next, 
the wouId-b(^ observer has no time to catch 
even a glimpse of the inhabitants of that 
teeming world beneath him with, perhaps, 
the exception of a rapidly-passing school of 
porpoises or the hurried vision of a sea- 
shouldering whute* 

No, for the deliberate observation neces- 

Vol. XX.--4, 
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2,— -SEAWKED, WITH LIMPETS AND CKADS. 


.sary in ordi,*r to know something of the sea* 
people a sailing ship must be chosen, the 
slower the better, one w'herein may be felt 
to its fullest extent liy the mindless, sighlle^;; 
jias.senger the “ intolerable tedium of a long 
voyage.” In such a ship as this the student.| 
of marine natural history, provitled he beii 
not responsible to stern owners for the 
length of liis passage, will welcome with 
great delight the .solemn 
hush of the calm, when 
the wdndless dome 
above him is fdled 
with perfect [)eaee, 
and the shining circle 
u[Jon which he floats 
is like the pupil of 
God’s eye. 'I'hen, lean- 
ing oser. the taflVail, 
lookitig earnestly down 
into the crystalline 
blue, you may see the 
bottom of the ship without visible support as 
if poi.sed in a sky of deeper blue and more 
limpid alniospbere. 'Ibe parasitic life that 
has already attached itself to the vessel is all 
busy living. Barnacles (Fig. i), with their 
long, glutinous feet stalks waving in the 
imperceptible motion, are expanding from 
between their shells delicate fringes of brown, 
that, all eyt'S to see and bands to hold, allow 
nothing that can feed them to yiass them by. 

And as they flex them- 
selves inward with the 
supplies they have 
drawn from the aj)pa- 
rently ‘ barren water, 
you can fancy that the 
pearly whiteness of the 
siiells gleams with a 
brighter lustre as of 
satisfaction. The dull- 
hued limpets (Fig. 2 ), 
like pustules br(;aking 
out upon the ship’s 
.sheathing, may also be discerned, but less 
easily, because they have such a neutral tint 
and love to nestle amongst a tangle of dank, 
deep-green sea-moss, that, except where the 
light from above breaks obliquely down upon 
it, looks almost black. 

But a little ])atient watching will reveal a 
set of tiny arms forth-darting from the 
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im.-gular opening in the apex of each limpet- 
cone. Tiiey, loo, are busy continually, arrest- 
ing every morsel, invisible to feeble human 
sight, that comes within their reach, and pass- 
ing it inside for the u])-keep of the compact, 
selhconlained residence. And there, can it 
be possil)le, at all this distance from land? 
It is not only possible but undeniable that 
there is a crab (big. 2), an imj)udent, imjuisi- 
tive little tangle of prying claws surrounding 
a disc about the size of a sliillirig. He strolls 
in leisurely fashion, but making a track at all 
sorts of angles, amojig the liv ing fixtures, skirt- 
ing each barnacle or limpet with a ludiiTous 
air of contempt, as it seems. You can almost 
imagine him saying : “ I never saw such a lot 
of dead an' alive ornaments in rny lite. Say ! 
how d you like stoppin’ 
in the .same old spot 
for ever an’ t ver ? ’’ 

Bui, impervious to his 
rudeness, the busy crea- 
tures never ceast; their 
one .set of movements, 
utterly ignoring his 
very existence. You 
cannot help but wonder 
whiit becomes of that 
little crab when the 
shi[) begins tc move, 
for you know that he 
can’t po.ssibly hold on 
against the tremendous 
brushing [)a.st of the 
water. He isn’t built 
for that. 

The other parasites, 
whether animal or vege- 
table, have, you notice, 
been bu.sy for who shall 
say how long adapting themselves to every 
condition of their dependent life, so that now, 
whatever motion be made by fhe ship, they 
present to the onrush of the waters just the 
right angle of surfaee that will allow it to 
slip over them easily, while at the same 
time they are always in a [)osition to levy 
contributions. 'rhere is a [luzzling lead- 
coloured streak along the copper near the 
keel to which your eye returns again and 
again, for although it will persist in looking 
like a place whence a strip of sheathing has 
been torn, there is yet a suggt^slion of cjuiver- 
ing Hie about it which is cetlainly not the 
tremulous outline given to every inanimate 
object under water. Suddenly your doubts 
are. set at rest — the mystery is solved. 'Fhe 
steward has east over the side some frag- 
ments of food that .settle .slowly downwards, 


turning over and over as they sink and 
catching the diffused light at evi.-ry point, 
so that they sparkle like gems. As they 
pa.s.s the almost motionless keel the leaden- 
looking streak suddenly detaches itself, and, 
almost startlingly revealed as a graceful fish, 
intercepts and swallows those morsels one 
after the other. You fetch a few more irag- 
ments, and, (lro[)ping them one by one, entice 
your new acquaintance nearer the surface, so 
that you may admire the easy grace of every 
movement, and study at your leisure the 
result of this creal lire’s development along 
certain lines of inventiveness. 

It is a Remora, or “siu'ker” (Fig. 3), a 
species of shark that never exi'eetls a dozen 
pounds in weight. Having all tile shark's 
usual f)iialities of sloth- 
liilmr.ss, voracity, and 
timorousness, it is pre- 
vented from becoming 
ferocious also t)V its 
limitations of size and 
the fee I lie ness of its 
teeth. And as it would 
be hopeless for it to 
attimipt to prey ufion 
other fish while they 
are alive, from its lack 
of the requisite speed 
as well as from the 
scarcity of fish of :;uffi- 
cienlly small size in the 
dee[) waters which are 
its a biding -place, it has 
developed a parasitic 
haliit, which saves it a 
whole world of trouble 
by insuring its protec- 
tion, economizing exer- 
tion, and keeping it in thi? midst of a plentiful 
food supply. All these objects arc attaineil • 
in the simplest manner po.ssilile, aided by an 
tmfailing instinct guiding the creature in its 
selection of an involuntary host. 

On the top of its head, which is perfectly 
flat, it has developed an arrangement which 
has, perhaps, the most artificial appearance 
of anything found in animated Nature (lug. 4). 
It is in plan an oblong oval, with a line run- 
ning along its middle, to which other diagonal 
lines, perfectly parallel to each other, extend 
from the outer edge, d’he whole thing is 
curiously like the non-slipping tread moulded 
upon the soles of many lawn-tennis shoes. 
'I'his strangely-patterned contrivance is really 
an adhesive attachment of such strength 
that, when by its means the fish is holding 
on to any plane surface, it is impossible 
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4.— THK SUCKKK Or THK SUCKKR-FISII. 

to drag ihc* body away, cxcopl by almost 
tearing the fish in halt. Vet by the Hexing 
of some simple muscles the fish can release 
its body instantly, or as instantly reattach 
itself. Of course, it always adheres to its 
host with its head pointing in the same 
direction as the host usually travels, because 
in that ma?iner the pressure of the water 
assists the grij) ol the sucker and kcej)s the 
whole b(.)dy lying flatly close to whatever is 
carrying it along. In this position it I'an 
peihu'm all the natural iunctions. its wide 
mouth gapi’s ; its ey< s set one on either side 
of its llattcned hcavl, 
take in a most (oiri 
prehensive view of tlje 
prospect, 
nothing h 
appearaiu'e 

can })ass that way with- 
out being st'cn and, if 
the speetl of its liosl 
admits, i rn med iat ely 
investigated. 'I’hus its 
sociability is obviously 
of the most selfisli 
kind. It sli<;keth closer 
than a brother, but 
affection for its ])ro- 
tec ting comininion 
lorms no part of its 
programme. Its num- 
ber is, em[)hatically, 

One. 

1 have used the 
word “ host ” Intention- 
ally, bccaiist! the re- 
mora does not by any 
means limit i; ^ company to ships. It is 
exceedijigl) lond of attaching itself to the 
body of a whale, and also to some of the 
larger sharks. Indeed, it goes a step fartlier 
than m(M*e outward attachment in the latter 
case, becau.se \. ell authenticated instaiu'es are 
recorded where several suckers have been 
found clitiging ti? a huge sliark’s palate. 
This i.s another stage on the way to perfect 
parasitism, because under such circumstances 
these daring lodgers needed not to detach 


themselves any more. They had only to 
interc<^pt sufficient food for their wants on 
its way from the front door to the interior 
departments. I have also seen them clinging 
to the jaw of a sperm whale, but that jaw 
was not in working order. It was bettt 
outwards at right angles to the body, and 
afforded harbourage to a most comprehensive 
collection of parasites, barnacles esi)eci^}Iy, 
giving the front elevation of that wdiale 
appearance utterly unlike anything with life. ■ 
but John C'hinaman lias outwitted 
superlatively lazy remora, lly what one must^ 
regard as a triLim|)h of ingenuity he hast' 
succeeded in converting the very means > 
whereby this born tired bsh rsually escapes 
all nec<‘ssity for energy into an instrumcait 
for oljtaining gain for other people. The 
mode is as follows : lurst catch your remora. 
No difficulty henx A hook and line of the 
sim]>lc.st, a bait of almost anything that 
looks catalile lowerttd by the side of a ship, 
and if there be a sucker bidden there he will 
be after the lure in- 
stantly. .'riic only skill 
necessary is to haul 
him II [) swdftly w’hen he 
bites, because if he be 
allow'cd to get hold of 
the shi]j again you may 
pull the hook out of 
his jaws, but you will 
not succeed in detach- 
ing him. Having 
caught a remora, the 
fisherman fastens a 
lirass ring closely 
round its body, just at 
its smallest part i)efore 
the spread of the tail. 
I'o this he attaches a 
long, fine, and strong' 
line. ’He then departs 
for the turtUi grounds 
with his prisoner. 
Arriving there lie con- 
fines himself to keep- 
ing the remora away 
from the bottdm of his boat by means of a 
bamboo (lug. 5). Of course the cajitive gets 
very tired, and no turtle can ])ass within 
range of him without his hanging on to that 
turtle for a rest (Mg. 6). 'I'he moment he 
does so the turtle’s fate is sealed. Struggle 
how he may, he cannot shake loo.se the tena- 
cious grip of the sucker, and the stolid yellow 
man in the sam|)an has only <0 haul in u|?on 
the line to bring that unwilling turtle within 
range of his hands and lift him into the boat. 
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And this ingenious utilization of the sucker’s 
well-known pet uliarily has a*so commended 
itself to the semi bart)arous fishermen of the 
East African littoral, who are not otherwise 
notable for either ingenuity or enterprise. 

Before we dismiss the remora to his 
beloved rest again it is worthy of notice that 
he himself gives unwilling hospitality to 
another sociable creature. It is a little 
crustacean, ratlH.-r like an exaggerated wood 
louse, but without the same power of curling 
itself inlt) a ball. It is of a pearly-white 
colour, very sluggish in its movements, but 
with tenacious hooks upon its many legs it 
holds on securely to the inside of the sucker’s 
mouth near the gillslits, being there pro- 
vided witli all the needs of its existence, 
without the slightest effort of its own. Its 
chief interest to* naturalists lies*in its strange 
likeness to the fossil trilobites so plentifully 
scattereil among various geological strata. 

But while* you have been watel^ng the 
remora a visitor from the vast openness 
around has arrived, as if glad of the society 
afforded by the sliif). Yet in this case the idea 
seems a fond conceit, be^xause the newcomer 
is only a “ jellydish,” or “Medusa” (Fig. 7). 
It is really an abuse of language to use the 
word “ fisli ” in connection with such an almost 
tmtJaljxtble entity as the Medusa, because 
while a fish is an animal high up the scale of 
the vertebrata, a Medusa is almost at the 
bottom of tht: list of created things. When 
floating in the sea it i.s an exceedingly pretty 
object, with its clear, mushroom-shaped disc 


uppermost, and long fringe of feathery fila- 
ments, sometimes delicately coloured, waving 
gracefully ‘beneath with each pulsation of 
the whole mass. It has no power of in- 
de|>endent locomotion, no- but, there, it is 
not easy to say w’hat it /ms got, since if you 
haul one up in a bucket and lay it on deck 
in the sun, it will melt entirely away, leaving 
not a trace lichind except two or three tiny 
morsels ol foreign matter which did not 
belong to its organism at all. Vet if one of 
these masses of jelly comes into contact 
with your bare skin it stings like a nettle, for 
it secretes, in some mysterious way, an acrid 
fluid that serves it instcxul of many organs pos- 
sessed by farther advanced creatures. As 
the present subject passes beneath your 
gaze you notice (juite a little cluster of tiny 
hsh smaller even than full grown tittlebats, 
[lerhaps a dozen or so, who look strangely 
forlorn in the middle of the ocean. It may 
be that this sense of loneliness leads them to 
seek the shelter of something larger than 
themselves, sornctliing which will be a sort 
of rallying point in such a wide world of 
waters. 

Perhaps the lovely streamers dangling have 
aroused their curiosity, l)Ut, w'hatcver the 
motive, you see the little group huddled 
round the Medusa, pof)ping in and out from 
the edge of the disc, through which you can 
plainly see them as they })ass l>eneatl^. It is 
quite pretty to watc h those innoccait games 
of the sportive little lish, but presently you 
notice.: that one of them doesn’t play any 
more. Me is entangled among those elegant 
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fringes and hangs like a little silver streak, 
brightening and fading as it is turned by the 
pulsatory movement of the Medusa. And if 
you could watch it long enough you would 
see it gradually disapptj'ar, absort)e(l into the 
jelly-like substance by the s(jl\ent se(Teted 
by the Medusa for that purpose.. Still uncon- 
scious of their ct)inpanion’s late, the other 
little victims continue to play in that trea- 
cherous neighbourhood, voluntarily sup|)lying 
the needs df an organism immeasurably 
beneath them in tlie sum total of all those 
details that go to make up conscious life. 

Closely gathered 
about the rudder and 
stern post is another 
group of larger fish, the 
several individuals 
being from 4in. to 8in. 
long, and most, ek-gant 
in shape and colour. 

They evidently seek the 
shi[) lor protection, for 
they scarcely ever lea\e 
her vicinity for more 
than 2ft. or 3ft. If one 
of tliem does dart away 
that distance after 
soiiu', to you, imper- 
cejitible morsel of food, 
it is liack again in a 
flash, sidling up to her 
sheathing 
ever, as 
alarmed 
temerity. 

baited with a fragment 
of meat will enable y(.*u 
to catcli one if only 
you can get it to fail 
close enough to tin; 
rudder — no tasy matter, because of the 
great overhang of the stern. In tlie old- 
fashioned ships, where the rudder - heafl 
moved in a huge cavity called the rudder- 
trunk, I have often caught them by drofipi ng 
my hook down there, and very swetrt-eating 
little fish they were. .Sailors call them 
“ rudder-fish,'’ a trivial name derived from 
their we?! knew n habit, but they are really a 
Species of “ .-aranx,” and akin to the 
mackerel tribe, which has so many repre- 
sentatives among deep-water fish (Idg. 8). 
They are, perhaps, ihe most sociable of all 
the fish that visit a ship far out at sea ; but 
they presc’it the same problem that the crab 
did a little while ago : What becomes of 
them when a bree/e springs up and the 
vessel puts on speed ? 


I have often waiched them at the begin- 
ning of a breeze, swimming steadily along 
by the side of the stern-post, so as to be 
clear of the eddies raised by the rudder ; 
but it was always evident that a rate of over 
three knots would leave tliem astern very 
.soon. Nut k.tss curious is the speculation 
as to whence they come so opportunely. 
'I'here seems to be very few of thtun, yet in 
hour or iwo’s calm nearly always shows a little 
company of them cowering in their accus- 
tomed place. As you watch them wonder-, 
ingly, a broad blaze of reflected light draws ' 
your attention to the 
splendid shape of a 
dolphin gliding [last 
an(i ex])osing the silver 
shield of bis side to 
the suns rays, which 
radiate from it with 
an almost unbearable 
glare. At that instant 
every one of the little 
fish beneath you gather 
into one compact 
bunch, so close to the 
stern - pcast that they 
look as if part of it. 
AVhen they cap no 
longer keep up with 
the ship’s protecting 
bulk how do they 
escape the jaws of such 
beautiful ravenous 
monsters as that which 
has just passed? 
'J'be swift flying -fish 
cannot do so, even 
with the swallow -like 
sf>eed that \ui possesses 
and the power of skim- 
ming Ihroui^i the air for a tliou.sand yards 
at a flight.* What chancel then, can our 
shrinking little comfianions possibly have, or 
how df) they survive amidst so many enemies? 
It is at? misolv;ible mystery. 

What is this ( i)ld grey shado.v stealing along 
through the bright blue water by the keel? 
A shark, and a*big o.ie, loo ( Fig. 9). No one 
doubts the reason lor ///V solvability ; in fact, 
he (or site) is credileil by most sailors with a 
most uncanny knowledge of what is going 
on aboard any ship he chooses to honour 
with his company. We need not be so 
foolish as to believe any of these childish 
stories, especially when the ob'Vous explana- 
tion lies so closely on the stirFce. Heredity 
accounts for a great rr.any thing.s that have 
long been credited with supernatural origins, 
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and Ihi* ^sliark’s attai'lnniMU to the society 
of ships is so j)lainly hereditary that the 
slightc.’st thought upon the subject will 
convince any unbiased yterson of the reason- 
ableness of the explanation. For many 
g(?n(Tations the shark, born scavengcT that 
he Ts, has learned to associate the huge 
shadow cast by a shi|) with food, not per- 
haps ill such mountainous abundance as 
tliat providcxl by the carc'a.ss of a dead 
whale, l)ut still sc^ittering savoury mor.sels al 
fairly ri'gular intervals. from its earliest 

days -- when, darting in and out of its 
mother’s capacious jaws, it has shared in the 
spoil descending from passing shiyis to the 
end of vvliat is often a very 
long life, ships and food 
are insi'jiarably associated 
in whatever answers to its 
mind in the shark. Man, 
alive or dead, always makes 
a weU’orni^ change of dic^t 
to a fish that, by reason of 
his build, is unable to jirey 
ui)on other fish as do the 
rest of his neighbours. 

As 1 have said elsewhere, 
the shark eats man because 
man is easy to catch, not 
because he likes man's flesh 
better than any other form 
of food, as many landsmen 
and even sailors believe. 

But the shark is only able 
to giatify his sociable in- 
stincts in calms or very 


light airs. He is far too slothful, too con- 
stitutionally averse to exertion, to expend 
his energies in the endeavour to keep up 
with a ship going at even a moderate rate of 
speed. I.et the wind drop, however, and in 
few parts of the sea will you be without a 
visit from a shark for many hours. In one 
vessel that I sailed in the skipper had such 
a delicate nose that he could not bear the 
stench of the water in which the day’s allow- 
ance of salt meat had f)een stecy)cd to get 
some of the ])ickle out of it. So he ordered 
a strong net to be made of small rope, and 
into this the meat was put, tlie net secured 
to a stout line, and hung over the stern just 
low enough to dif) every time the vessel 
curtsied. 'I'he plan answered admirably for 
some time, until one night the wind fell to a 
calm, and j)rcsently the man at the wheel 
lieard a great splash behind him. He rushed 
to the taffrail and looked over, just in time 
to see the darkness beneath all aglow with 
phosjihoresccncc, showing that some Xinusual 
agitation had recently taken place. He ran 
to the nct-lanyard, and, taking a good pull, 
fell backward on deck, for there was nothing 
fast to it. Net and meal were gone. 'The 
skipper was much vexed, of course, that the 
net hadn’t been hauled up a little higher 
when it fell calm, for, as he told the matt!, 
anybody ought to know that ^olb. of salt 
pork dangling overboard in a calm was 
enough to call a shark up ironi a hundred 
miles away. 

As this particular shark, now sliding 
stealthily along the keel towards the stern, 
becomes more clearly visible, you notice what 
looks at first like a bright blue [latch on top 
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of his head. But, strange to .say, it is not 
fixed ; it shifts from side to side, backwards 
and forwards, until, as the big fish rises 
higher, you make it out to be the {uetty little 
caranx that shares with the crocodile and 
buffalo birds the re])Ulation of being the 
closest possible companion and chum of so 
strangely diverse an animal to himself (lug. 

I o). And now we are on deliatahle ground, for 
this ([uestion ol the sociability of the pilot-fish 
with the .shai"! has l.)een most hotly argued. 
And perhaps, like the cognate (jueslion of 
the flight ot flying-lish, it is too much to 
hope that any amount of fust hand testimony 
will avail to settle it now. Still, if a man 
will but honestly state what he has uen, not 
oiu'c, but many times rct>cated, his evidence 
ought to have some' weight in the settlement 
of even the most vexed (jiiestions. Does 
ihv. pilot-fish love the shaik ? Does it even 
know that tlu: shark is a shark, a sU)w, short 
sighted, undiscriminating creature whose 
chief characteristic is that of never satisfied 
hung(^r? In sliorl, does*the pilot-fish attach 
itself to the shark as a pilot, with a definite 
object in \iew, or is the attacliment merely 
the result of a(X.ident ? Let us see. 

Here is a big shark hook, u[)on which we 
stick a mass of fat pork two or three pounds 
in weight, hastening a stout rope to it, we 
drop it over the stern with a splash, 'fhe 
eddies have no sooner smoothed away than 
we see the firilliant little blue and gold pilot- 
fish I'oming towards (jur bait at such speed 
that we can hardly deleet the lateral vibrations 
of his tail. Round and round the bait he 
goes, evidently in a high stale of exeitement, 
and next moment he has darted off again as 
rapidly as he came. He reaches the shark, 
touches him with liis head on the nose, and 
comes whi/zing back again to the bail, followed 
sedately by the dull-coloured mou.ster. As 
if impatient of his huge companion’s .slow- 
ness he keeps oscillating between him anfl 
the bait until the shark has reached it and, 
without hesitation, has turned upon his back 
to seize it, if such a verb can be used to 
denote the ddifieratt Wviy in which that 
gaping crescent of a mouth enfolds the lump 
of pork Nothmg, you think, can increase 
the;, excitemenrof the I’ttle attendant now. 

. He se^tjnsrs ubiquitous, flashing all round the 
■ shar^’sr jaws as if there were twenty of him 
at , Bur when half-a-dozen men, 

“taiTmg on” to the rope, drag the shark 
slowly ufiward out of the .sea, the faithful 
little pil( t seems to go frantic with —what 
shall we call it?— dread of lo.sing his protector, 
affection, anger, who can tell ? 


The fact remains that during the whole 
time occupied in hauling the huge writhing 
carcass of the shark up out of the water the 
pilot fish never ceases its distracted upward 
leaping against the body of its departing 
companion. And after the sliark has been 
hauled quite clear of the water the bereaved 
pilot darts disconsolately to and fro about 
the rudder as if in utter bewilderment at its 
great loss, h’or as long as the calm continues, 
or until another shark makes his or her 
a])pearance, that faithful little fish will still 
hover around, every splash made in tlie water ; 
bringing it at top speed to the spot as if it ■ 
thought that its friend had just returned. 

No doul)t there is a mutual benefit in the 
undoubted alliancx^ between pilot-fish and 
shark, for I have seen a pilot fish take 
rtduge, along withafeiuale sharks tiny brood, 
within the parent s mouth at the approach of 
a school of jmalalory fish, ^vhile it is only 
reasonable to suj»pose, what has often been 
proved to be the fact, that in guiding the shark 
to food the pilot ;dso has its modest share of 
the fea.st. It is ([uile true that the pilot-fish 
will for a time attach itself to a boat when its 
companion has l;>een killed. Again and again 
1 have noticed this on a whaling voyage, 
where more sharks are killed in one day 
while cutting in a whale than many sailors 
see (luring their whole lives. 

llithtalo we have only eonsidered those 
inhabitants of the deep sea that foregather 
with a ship during a calm. Not that the 
enumeration of them is exhausted, by any 
moans, for during long-persisting calms, as I 
have often ix'^'orded elsewhere, many i.[ueer 
denizens of the middle depths of ocean are 
tempted by the general stagnation to eome 
gradually to the surfa('e and visit the un- 
familiar light, ('onsiderations of space; pre- 
clude my dealing with many of these in- 
fre(pient visTlors to the upper strata of the 
sea, but»l cannot refrain from mention of 
one or two that have come under my notice 
at different limes. One especially 1 tried for 
two days to inveigle l>y various means, for I 
thought (and still think) that a stranger fish 
was never bottled in any museum than he 
was. He was sociable enough, too. I dare 
say his peculiar appearant'e was dead against 
his scraping an acquaintance with any 
ordinary looking fish, who, in spite of their 
well-known cAiriosity, might well be excused 
from chumming up with any such “sport ” as 
he undoubtedly was (I'ig. i r). He Wiis about 
i8in. long, witii a head mudi like a gurnard 
and a tapering body resembling closely in its 
contour that of a cod. So tliat as far as his 
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shape went there was nothing })arti('ular]y 
outre in his appearance, lint he was bright 
green in colour -at least, the ground of his 
coloiir-scheme was bright green. lie was 
doited profusely with glaring crimson spots 
about the .size of a sixpenc e. And from the 
centre of each of lhe.se spots sprang a brilliant 
blue tassel U|)on a yellow stalk about an inch 
long. All his fins — and he had c:ertainly 
double the usual allowance were also fringed 
extensively with blue filainenls, which kc.‘pt 
tluticring and waving c’ontinually, even when 
he lay perftM'tly inotionles.s, as if they were 
all nerves. 1 1 is tail was a wonderful organ 
more than twice as large as his size warranted, 
and fringed, of course, as all his other fins 
were, only more so. His eyes were very large 
and inexpressive, dead -looking in fact, 
reminding me of eyes that had been boiled. 
But over each of them protruded a .sort of 
horn of bright yellow (‘olour for aliout two 
inches, at the end of which dangled a copious 
tassel of blue that seemial to obscure the 
uncanny (aeatiire’s vision completely. 

'To crown all, a dorsal ridge of Crimson 
rose quite two inche.s, the whole length of 
his back being finished off by a long spike 
that .stuck out over his nose like a jibboom, 
and had the largest tassel of all de])ending 
from it. So curiously decorated a fish surely 
never greet(.‘d man’s eye before, and when 
he moved, which he did with dignified slow- 
ness, die effect of all those waving fringes 
and tassels was dazzling beyond expression. 
1 think he must have been some distant 
relation of the angler-fish that frequents 
certain tidal rivers, but he had utilized his 
leisure for personal decoration upon original 


lines. This was in the Indian Ocean, near 
the Line; but some years after, in hauling 
up a mass of Gulf weed in the North 
Atlantic, I caught, (}uite by accident, a tiny 
fish, not two inches long, that strongly 
reminded me of my tasselled friend, and may 
have been one of the same specic.s. 1 tried 
to preserve the little fellow in a bottle, but 
had no spirit, and he didn’t keep in salt v a, r. 

By far the most numerous class of sociable 
deep sea fish, however, are thok" that delight 
to accompany a slii^i tlial is making good 
way through the water. They do not like a 
steamer the projieller with its tremendous 
churning scares them effectually away - but 
the silent gliding motion of the sailing-sliip 
seems just to their taste. As soon as the 
wind falls and the vessel stops they kee]) at 
a distance, only oci'asionally passing discon- 
tentedly, as if they wondered why their big 
('ompanion was thus idling away the bright 
day. l^'oremost among these, both in 
numbers and the closeness with which they 
accompany a ship, are the “ bunito,” a 
species of mackerel so named by the 
Sjianiards from their beautiful ajijiearanee. 
'I'hey are a “ chubby” fish, much moie 
bulky in b(xly in jiroportion to their length 
than our mackerel, for omr i8in. long will 
often tij) the sciale at ^olh. 'J’heir vigour is 
tremendous ; there is no othca' word for it. 
A school of tliern nnmlx.Ting several hun- 
drcals will attach themselves to a ship 
travelling at tlie rale of six to eight knots an 
hour, and kc-ep her company for a coiqile of 
day.s, .swimming steadily with her, I'itlur 
alongside, ahead, or astern ; hut during the 
day-lime continually making sliort e.xcursions 
away after flying lisli or ]ea[)ing-s(|uid scared 
Up or “ flushed ” by the approacli of the , 
shij). Not only so, but as it to work oft 
their surplus energy tliey will occasionally , 
take vertical leaps into the air to a height 
that, c'.onsiclering their stumpy iiroporlioiis, is 
amazing. 

The probable reason for tlieir sociability 
is, 1 think, that they know how the passing 
of the ship’s deej) keel through the silence 
immediately underlying the sea-surface 
startles upward their natural prey, the flying- 
fish and lohgo (small cuttle-fish), and affords 
them anqile opportunities for dashing among 
them unobserved. In any case, to the 
hungry sailor, this neighbourly habit of theirs 
is quite providential. Vor by such sinqile 
means as a piece of white rag attached to a 
hook, and let down from the jibboom end to 
flutter over the dancing wavelets like a flying- 
fish, a fine bonito is easily secured, although 
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holding a twenty - pounder just out of the 
. water in one’s arms is calculated to give the 
^^captor a profound respect for the energy of 
f his prize. Unlike most other fish, they are 
plirarm -blooded. 'Fheir flesh is dark and 

. coarse, but if it were ten times darker and 
i coarser than it is it would be welcome as a 
change from the everlasting salt beef and pork. 
The dolphin, about which so much con- 
,:o.. ui ises from the difierence in nomen- 
clature between the natu- 
; ralist and the seaman, has 
long been celebrated l.)y 
poetic writers for its 
dazzling beauty. But be- 
tween the sailor s dolphin, 

CorypJnxna Hippuris (for- 
give me for the jargon), 
which is a fish, and the 
naturalist’s dolphin, Del 
phinns dedticlor, which is a 
mammal, there is lar more 
difference than tlierc; is 
between a greyhound ancj 
a pig. Sailors cmII the 
latter a porpoise^ ami won’t 
recxignise any distinction 
betwticMi the Delphi fius 
and any other small sea 
mammal (exeejit a seal), 
calling them all porpoises. But no sailor 
ever meant anything else by “dol|)hin” than 
the beautiful fish of which I must say a few 
words in the small remaining space at my 
dis})osal. For some reason l)esl known to 
themsebes the dcjlpliin do not care to 
acconpiany a shij) so closely as the bonilo. 
They are by no means so c onstant in their 
attention, for when the ship is going at a 
moderate speed they cannot curb their 
impatience and swim soberly along with her, 
and when she goes faster tliey seem to dislike 
the noise she makes, and soon leave her. 
But, although they do not stick closely to a 
.ship, they like her company, and in light* 
wineJs will hang about her all day, .showing 
off their glories to the best advantage, and 
oftcai contributing a welcome me.ss to the 
short c'omir.ons of the fo'c’s’le. Their average 
weight is aboiU 151b., but from their elegant 
shape they .e a far more imposing fish than 
the bonilo. d’liev are deepest at the head, 
which has a rounded forehead with a sharp 
front, and they taper gradually to the tail, 
which is of great size. A splendid dorsal fin 
runs the whole length of the hack, which, 
when it is erected, adds greatly to their 
appearanc e of size. 
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No pen could possibly do justice to the 
magnificence of their colouring, for, like 
“ shot ** silk or the glowing tints of the 
humming-bird, it changes with every turn. 
And when the fish is disporting under a 
blazing sun its glories are almost too brilliant 
for the unshaded eye ; one feels the need of 
smoked glass through which to view theiti* 
I’hcse wonderful tints begin to fade as sodp 
as the fish is caught ; and although there 


a series of wave’s of colour that cbl) and flow 
about the dying creature, the beauty of the 
living body is never even remotely apprcaiehed 
again, in spite cM' what numberless writers 
have said to the contrary. To sc?e the 
dolphin in full chase after a flying-flsh (Fig. 
12), leaping like a glorious arrow 40ft. at 
each lateral hound through the .sunshine*, is 
a vision worth remembering. I know of 
nothing more gorgeous under heaven. 

I'he giant albacore, biggest mackerel of 
them all, reaching a weight of a cpiartcr of a 
ton, docs .seek the .society of a ship .some- 
times, but not nearly so oftcdi as bonito and 
dolphin. • And although 1 have c^aught these 
monstc.Ts in the West Indies from Ixxits, I 
never s?t\v one hauled on board ship. It 
would not be treating the monarch of the 
finny tribe res[)ectfully to attempt a descrip- 
tion of him at fhe bare end of my article, so 
1 must leave him, as well as the “.skip- 
jack,” yellow-tail, and barracouta for .some 
other occasion. Perhaps enough has now 
been said to show that sociability is not 
by any mca*fls confined to land animals, 
although the great subject of the sociability, 
of sea-mammals has not even been touched 
upon. 





AJJ\1N(1 ol j)ri/(..‘ fiphUTs, sir, 
sai<l ihr night w.iN hnuin, who 
had nearly danced hinisell 
ONcr the e<lge uf the wharf in 
illustrating one of Mr. ('or- 
Ik Ii's most trusted blows, and 
was now silting down taking in sufiieient air 
for three, they ain't wot they ijsi:d to be 
when 1 was a boy. 'They a«l^vertise in the 
|)a[)ers for months and months about their 
riglils. and whi.-n it does ('ome off, •they (Jo it 
with gloves, and the\'’re all right agin a day 
or two alter. * 

J saw a pider the other day o' one punch- 
ing a bag wot eouhJn't j)unch b.uk, for 
jmu'ti('e. W'hy, I ri‘menibt;r‘as a vonng man 
Sinker Pitt, as \ised to ’ave the King’s Arms 
ere in is old age : whtm ’e wanted practict* 
’is j)lan was to dress up, in a soft at and 
black ('oat like a chapel minister or some- 
thing, aiul go in a pub and contradict 
peoiple ; sailorinen for (dioice. He’d a no 
more thought o' hitting a pore armless bag 
than 1 slujuld ha thought of hitting ’im. 


The Strangest pri/e lighter I ev('r ('ouk' 
aerost was oik- woi shipped widt me oi^ the 
Cavi'Uiiis/L He was the most (‘ggstrordiiiry 
fighter JVe inar seen or 'istrd ol, and ’e got 
to he such a nuisata e afore 'e’d dora' widt 
us tital we ('ould ’ardly eall our souls our 
own. He shipped as an ordinary seaman • 
a unfair thing to do, as 'e was att^lhing 
hut ordnnarv, and ’ad no riglit to he tiai* 
at all. 

We'd got oia; terror on f)oard afore la! 
come, and that was Pill P»one, one o’ lla^ 
biggest and strongest men I’ve ever seen 
down a ship’s fo’e's'le, and that’s sa}'ing a 
good d(!a]. built more like a bull than a 
man, ’e was. and when he was in his tantrums 
the best thing to do was to get out of is 
way or else get into your bunk and k(‘e]) 
(juiet. Opj>ersition used to siaid ’ini crazy 
a’most, an’ if ’e said a red shirt was a blue 
one, you ’ad to keep (luiet. It didn’t do to 
agree witlt 'im and call it blue even, cos if 
you did he’d call yon a liar and punch you 
f(jr telling lies. 


C^ojtyiiplM, liy VV. \V. Jatnlis, in the I’niietl Stales uf .Arncric 
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He was the only draw'back to that ship. 
We ’ad a nice old man, good mates, and 
good grub. You may know it was Ai when 
I tell you that most of us 'ad been in ’er for 
several v’y’ges. 

But Bill was a drawback, and no mistake. 
In the main he was a ’earty, good tempered 
sort o’ shipmate as you’d wish to sec, only, as 
I said afore, oppersition was a thing he could 
not and would not stand. It used to fly to 
his ’ed direckl^^ 

The v’y’ge I’m speaking of we ust^l to 
trade between Australia and 1 .ondon Bill 
came aboard about an hour afore the ship 
sailed. I'he rest of us was already aboard 
and down below, some of us stowing our 
things away and the rest sitting down and 
telling each other lies about wot we’d been 
doing. Bill came lurching down the ladder, 
and 'rom Baker j)ut ’is and to ’im to steady 
’im as he got to the bottom. 

“ Who are you putting your ’ands on ?” ses 
Bill, glaring at 'im. 

“Only ’olding you up, Bill,” ses 'Tom, 
smiling. 

“ ( )h,” ses Bill. 

lit.' put ’is bai k iij) agin a bunk and pulled 
hisself together. 

“ 'Olding of me up was you?" he ses ; 
“ whaffor, if I might be so bold as to arsk ? ” 

“ I thought your foot ’ad slipj)e(l, Ihll, old 
man,” ses 'i'om ; “ but I’m sorry if it ’adn’t.” 

Bill looks at ’im agin ’ard. 

“ .Sorry if my foot didn’t slip ? ” he ses. 

“ You know wot ] mean, Bill,” .ses 'I'om, 
smiling a uneasy smile. 

“ Don’t laugh at me,” roars Bill. 

“ I wasn’t laughing, Bill, old pal,” ses 
d'om. 

“ ’K's called me a liar,” ses Bill, looking 
round at us; “called me a liar. ’Old my 
coat, (’harlic, and I’ll split ’im in halve.s.” 

(’harlie, took the coat like a lamb, though 
he was 'Tom’s pal, and 'Tom kujked round t(j 
s.*e whether he couldn’t nif) up the ladder 
and get away, but Bill was just in front of it. 
'Then 'Tom found out that one of ’is boot- 
laces was undone and be km.’lt down to do 
it up, and this young ordinary seaman, Joe 
Simms by nan.e, put his ’ead out of his bunk 
and be .ses, juiet-like : — 

“ You ain’t afiaid of that thing, mate, are 
you ? ” 

“ sc'Txams Bill, starting. 

“ Don’t make such a noise when I’m 
speaking,” ses Joe; “where’s your manners, 
you great ulking rascal ? ” 

“1 thought Bill would ha’ dropped with 
surprise at being spoke to like that. His 


face was purple all over and ’e stood staring 
at Joe as though ’e didn’t know wot to make 
of ’im. And we stared too, Joe being a 
smallish sort o’ chap and not looking at all 
strong. 

“ Ho easy, mate,” whispers 'Tom ; “ you 
don’t know who you’re talking to.” 

“Bosh,” ses joe, “he's no good. Ws 
too fat and too silly to do any ’arm. He 
sha’n’t ’urt you while I’m ’ere.” 

He just rolled out of ’is hunk and, stand*:" 
ing in front of IBll, put ’is fists uj) at ’im and 
stared ’im straight in the eye. I 

“ V'ou toiK'h that man,” he ses, (juietly, 
pointing to 'Tom, “ and I’ll give you such a , 
(Iri'ssing- down as you’ve never ’ad alore. 
Mark my words, now.” 

“ I wasn’t going to ’it him,’ ses Bill, in a 
strange, nii’d voici*. 

“ You’d belter not,” ses the young ’un, 
shaking his fist at 'im ; “you’d better not, my 
lad. if there’s any fighting to be done in 
this fo'c's’le I’ll do it. Mind that.” 

It’s no good na* saying we wais staggered ; 
Ikm'os staggered ain’t no wonl for it. To see 
Bill put ’is hands in ’is pockets and try and 
whistle, and then sit down on a locker and 
scratch ’is head, was the most ama/.ing thing 
I’ve ever seer). BresenT.y ’e begins to sing 
under his breath. 

“Slop that ’umming,” ses Joe; “when I 
want you to ’urn I’ll tell you.” 

liill left off ’umming, and then he gives a 
little cough behind the har'k of ’is ’and, and 
alter fidgeting about a hit with ’is feet went 
up on deck again. 

“ ’.Strewth,” SC'S 'Tom, looking round at us. 

“ 'Ave we shipj)ed a bloomin’ i)i*ize-fighter ? ” 

“ Wot did you call me? ” ses Joe, looking 
at ’im. 

“ Nothing, male,” ses 'Tom, drawing back. 

“ You keep a quiet longue in your ’ed,” 
ses joe, “ai\^l speak wBen you’re spoken to, 
my lad.” 

He w{^ a ordinary seaman, mind, talking 
to A.B.’s like that. Men who’d been up 
aloft and doirvr their little bit when ’c was 
going about catching cold in ’is little petti- 
cuts. Still, if Bill could stand it, we supposed 
as we’d better. 

Bill stayed up on dec'k till we was under 
way, and ’is spirit seemed to be broke. He 
went about ’is work like a man wot was 
walking in ’i.'i^sleep, and when breakfast come 
’e ’a"dly lastc.al it. 

Joe made a splendid breakfast, and when 
he’d finished ’e went to Bill’s bunk and 
chucked the things out all ov*'r the place and 
said ’e was going to ’ave it for himself. And 
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Bill sal there and took it all quiet, and by- 
anebby he took is things up and put them in 
Joe’s bunk wiiliout a word. 

It was the most peaceful fust day we ’ad 
ever ’ad down that fo’c'^s'le, Bill usually being 
in ’i.^ lajitMinis the fust day or two at sea, 
and wanting to know why ’e’d been born. 
If y(ni talked }'oii was noisy and worriting, 
and if you didn't talk you was sulky : but 
this time e sat (]uite still and ditln’t interfere 
a bit. Jt was such a ])leasanl change that 
We all fell a bit grateful, and at tea-time 
1 ’om Baker palled Joe on the back and said 
lie was taie o’ the right old sort. 

“ \ ou Ne liein in a scrap or tw’o in your 
tina\ 1 know," lie ses, admiring like. * “ I 
knew \ou was a bit of a one with your fists 
direcklv I see you.’’ 

“ ( )h, 'ow's that ? " asks joe. 

“ I eiaild see by your nosiy" ses 'rinn. 

Vou never know how to take ]>eople like 
that. 1 he words 'ad ’ardly left ’] oufs lips 
afme the other ujis with a basin of 'ot tea 
aiul beaver it all ovia' iin. 

“'fakL! that, )ou insulting rascal,’’ he ses, 
Jis 'roni jimqied u]) spluttering and wiping ’is 
faec: with his eoat. “llow dare you insult 
me ? " 

“(let up," ses 'roui, dtmcing with rage, 
“(let up: prize lighu/r or no juize-righlcr, 
ril mark \ou.” 

“ Sit down,” .ses Bill, turning round. 

“ I’m going to ave a go at im. Bill," ses 
’’rom ; “ il you’re alVaul ol ’im, 1 am t.’’ 

“Sit down," ses Bill, starting up. “ ’Ow 
dare you insult me like that?’’ 

“ Like wot ?" ses 'loin, staling. 

“ If I can’t lick 'im n ou can't," ses Bill ; 
“ that's 'ow it is, mate." 

“ But 1 can try," .ses roin. 

“ All right," ses Hill. “ Me fust, then if 
you liek me, you l an ■a\e a go at ’im. If 
you eaii’t liek iiie, 'ow can you Jiek 'im ? " 

“Sit down bolli of you," ses young joe, 
drinking Bill s lea to make up fo^r ’is own. 
“ And mind ycwi. I’m eot k o’ this fod’s le, and 
don’t you forget it. Sit down, both of you, 
afore 1 start on you.’’ 

d'hey both .sat dow'ii, Init 'Lorn wasn’t 
(jiiick enough to please Bill, and lie got a 
wipe o' the side o’ lire 'ead that made it ring 
for an hiwir atli.*rwards. 

'I'hai was tin* beginning of it, and instead 
of ’aving one master we found,, we’d got two, 
owing to the eggstrordinry way Bill had o' 
locjking at things. Me gave Joe best without 
Oen ’aving a try at him, and if anybody else 
wanted to ’a\e a try, it ivas a insult to Bill. 
We couldn't make ’ed or tail of it, and all we 


could get out of Bill was that ’e had one 
time ’ad a turn-up with Joe Simms ashore, 
which he’d remember all ’is life. It must ha’ 
been something of a turn, too, the way Bill 
used to try and curry la\’our with ’im. 

In about three days our life wasn’t worth 
living, and the fo’('’.s'le was more like a 
Sunday school cla.ss than anything else, in 
the fust |)lacc Joe put down sw'earing. He 
waiuldn’t ’ave no bad langwidge, he satd, and 
lie (litln't neither. If a 111411 ii.si'd a had 
word Joe would pull 'im up ihe fust time, 
and tile sei'ond he'd order Bill to ’it 'im, 
being afraid of ’lining 'im loo much ’imself. 
’Arf the men 'ad to leave off talking altogether 
when Joe was by, but the way they used to 
swear when he wasn't w’as sometiung sh(H-k- 
ing. Harry Moore got clergyman's soie 
throat one arterno()nJ|pt)iigh it. 

'I'heii Joe objei'terl^r US playing cards for 
money, and we ’ad to arrange on the quiet 
that brace bullous was ha’ qiennies and c(xit 
buttons pennies, and tliat lasted until one 
evening 'Tom Baktr goi uj) and danced and 
nearly went off is 'ead wilh jov ihioiigh havin’ 
won .1 few dozen. 'That was enough for [oe, 
and Ibll by his eirfUrs took the cards and 
jiiu'hed 'em o\ rr tlu’ side. 

Sw'eel-’earting and that sort o’ thing Ju(.‘ 
('ouldn’t aliear, and .\ed Davis put bis loot 
into it finely one arlia'iioon thrmigh not 
knowing. He w'as l\ing in ‘is bunk smoking 
and thinking, and by-aiul by be looked acro.ss 
at Bill, wIh.) was ’arf asleep, and 'e se^ : 

“ I womlcr whether you'll see that little 
gal at .Mellxnirne agin this trij), Bill." 

Bill’s eyes opeiK'd w'idc and he sliook 'is 
fist at Ned, as Ned thought, ])iav(ul like. 

“All riglu, Lm a looking at you, l>ill," 'e 
.ses. “ I can .see you." 

“ What gal is that, Ned ? " .si's Jo(‘, who was 
in the next bunk, to bim, and I saw’ Hill's 
eyes screw' uj.) tight, and 'e suddenly fell fast 

“1 don't know 'or name,” ses Ned, “ i>ut 
she was very much struck im Bill ; they used 
to go to tile theayler together.” 

“ Brettv gal ? ” ses Joe, leading ’im on. 

“ /w/ZZ/CA,” ses Ned. “d'rusi Bill for that, 
’e always gets the prettiest gal in the place - 
I've known as many as six and seven to ” 

“WO'r!” screams Bill, waking up out of 
’is .sleep, and jumping out of 'is bunk. 

“ Kee[) still, Bill, and di»n‘t interfere when 
I’m talking,” ses Joe, very sharji. 

“ ’E’s insulted me,” ses Bill ; “ talking 
about gals w’hen evcryliody knows I ’ate 'em 
worse than fiison.” 

“Hold your tongue,” ses Joe. “Now, 
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Ntxl, what’s this about this little gal ? What’s 
’er name ? ” 

“it was only a little joke o’ mine,” ses 
Ned, who saw ’e’cl put ’is foot in it. “ liill 
’ates ’em worse than -worse than pison.” 

You're telling me a lie,” ses Joe, sternly. 
“ Who was it ? ” 

“ It was only my fun, Joe,” ses N(‘(l. 

“Oh, very wiil then. I'm going to 'ave a 
bit of fun now,” si;s Joe. “ bill ! ” 

“Yes,” se^liill. 

“ I won t 'it Ned myst'lf for iear 1 shall do 
’im a lasting injury,” ses Joe, “so you just 


was dazed like, struck out wild at Ned and 
niis.sed ’im, and the next moment was 
knocked down agin. ^Ve could ’ardly believe 
our eyes, and as lor Ned, ’e looked as though 
’e’d been doing miracles by mistake. 

W'hen Hill got uj) the second time ’e was 
that shaky ’e could ’ardly stand, and Ned 
’ad it all ’is own way, until .at last ’e got Biir.s 
Vad under ’is arm and pum hed at it till they 
w.'is both tired. 

“All right,’’ ses Hill; “ I’w ’ad enough, 
r\e met my master.” 

“ ses Joe, staring. S 



.start on ’im and keep on till V tolls all about 
3 ’Oiir goings on with that gal.” , 

“ Hit V/// to make 'im tell about /f/cT' ses 
Hill, staring ’is 'ardost. 

“ \'ou ‘oard \\(A J said,” ses Joo ; “don’t 
rejH.at my \votds. Yon a marriod man, loo ; 
I’ve got sisters of my (^\«n, and I’m going to 
])Ut t his S' a t o’ tiling down. H you don’t 
down ’in'., T will.” 

Ned wasn't eauh oi a figliter, and 1 alf 
expected to .see ’im do a ladt up on deek 
and eomplain I'.* the skij)i)er. He did look 
like it lor a moment, then he stood up, 
looking a. bit white as bill walked over to 
’im, and the next moment ’is list flew out, 
and iifore we could turn round I’m blest it 
Hill wasn’t on the door, 'is got up as if e 


“ I’ve m«t my master,” st;s bill, gc)ing and 
sitting down. “Ned as kiualoH im‘ about 
crool.” * 

)oe, looked at im sjieec'hhss, and then 
without saving another word, or ’aving a go 
at Ned himself, as we expeetPd, 'e went up 
on deek, and Jsed crossed o\’er and sat down 
by liill. 

“ I ’ope 1 didn't hurl you, mate,” he ses, 
kindly. 

“Hurt me?” roars bill. “You! You 
’urt me? ^’on, yon little hag o’ bones. 
Wait till 1 get you ashore by yoursell for 
five minits, Ned Davis, and then you’ll know 
wot ’lining means.” 

“ 1 ilon’l, understand ; at, bdl,” ses Ned ; 
“ you’re a mystery, that’s what you arc ; but 
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I tell you plain when you go ashore you 
don’t have me for a companion.” 

It was a mystery to all of us, and it got 
worse and worse as time went on. Hill 
didn’t dare to call ’is soul ’is own, although 
Joe only hit ’im once the whole time, and 
then not very hard, and he excused ’is 
cowardice by telling us of a man Joe ’ad 
killed in a fight down in one o’ them West- 
end clubs. 

Woi with Joe’s Sunday .school ways and 
Bill bal king ’em up, we w’as all pretty glad 
by the time we got to Melbourne. It was 
like getting out o’ pris’n to get away from 
joe for a little while. All but Bill, that is, 
and Joe took ’im to hear a dissolving views 
on John Bunyan. Bill said ’e’d be delighted 
to go, but the language he used al)out ’im on 
the quijt when he I'ame bac k showed wot ’c 
thought of it. I don’t know who John 
Bunyan is, or wot he’s done, but the things 
Bill said about ’im 1 wouldn’t soil my tongue 
by re])ealing. 

Alter we’d l)ec*n there two or three days 
we began to feel a'most sorry for Bill. Night 
arler night, when we was ashore, Joe would 
take 'im off and look arler ’im, and at last, 
partly for ’is sake, l)ut mori; to .see the fun, 
'J’om Baker managed to think o’ something 
to put things straight. 

“You stay alioard to-night, Bill,” he .ses 
one morning, “and you’ll see something 
that’ll startle you.” 

“Worse than you?” .ses Bill, whose temper 
was giHting worse and worse. 

“ 'rhere’ll be an end o’ that bullying Joe,” 
ses 'I'om, taking ’im by the arm. “ \VY"’ve 
arranged to give ’im a lesson as’ll lay ’im 
up for a time.” 

“Oh,” ses Bill, looking ’ard at a boat wot 
w'as [lassing. 

“ \\'e’ve‘ got Dodgy Pete coming to see us 
to night,” ses "J’om, in a whisper ; “there’ll 
only he the second olhi’er aboard, and he’ll 
likely be asleep. Dodgy’s one o’^ the best 
light-weights in Australia, and if ’e don’t fix 
up M ister Joe, it’ll be a pity.” 

“You’re a fair treat, 'Pom,” ses Bill, turn- 
ing round; “that’s what you are. A fair 
treat.” 

“ 1 thought you’d be plea.sed, Bill,” ses 
Tom. 

“ Pleased ain t no name for it, Tom,” 
answers Bill. “ You’ve look a load off my 
^muvl.” 

The lYc’s’le was ] welly full that evening, 
everybody giving each other a little grin on 
‘ tbe quiet, and looking over to where Joe was 
^tting in ’is bunk putting a button or two on 


his coat. At about ha’-pa.st six Dodgy 
comes aboard, and the fun begins to com 
mence. 

He was a nasty, low-looking little chap, was 
Dodgy, very fly-looking and very conceited. 
1 didn’t like the look of ’im at all, and un- 
bearable as Joe was, it didn’t seem to be 
quite the sort o’ thing to get a chap aboard 
to ’ammer a shipmate you couldn’t ’ammer 
yourself. 

“Nasty .stuffy place you’ve g.ot down ’ere,” 
.ses Dodgy, w'ho was smoking a big I'igar; “I 
can’t think ’ow you can stick it.” 

“ It ain’t bad for a fo’c’s’le,” ses Charlie. 

“An’ what’s that in that bunk over there?" 
ses Dodgy, ]X)inting with ’is cigar at Joe. 

“ Plush, be careful,” ses 'Pom, with a wink ; 
“ that’s a prize-fighter.” 

“Oh,” ses Dodgy, grinning, “1 thought it 
was a monkey.” 

You might ’ave heard a pin droj), anil 
there was a pleasant feeling went all over us 
at the lliought of the little fight we was going 
to see all to ourselves, as Joe lays down tlu* 
jacket he was stitching at and just puts 'is 
little ’end over the side o’ the bunk. 

“ Bill,” he ses, yawning. 

“ Well,” ses liill, all on the grin like the 
rest of us. 

“ W’ho is that ’andsomc, gentlemanly look- 
ing young feller ovtT there smoking a half 
crown cigar?” ses Joe. 

“ 'Phat's a young gent wot’s < ome down to 
’ave a look round,” ses 'Pom, as Dodgy takes 
'is cigar out of ’is mouth and looks round, 
puzzled. 

“ Wot a terror ’e must be to the gals, with 
tliem lovely little jicepers of ’is,” .ses Joe, 
shaking ’is ’ead. 

“ Well,” .ses Bill, agin, as Dodgy got up. 

“'Pake that lovely little gentleman and 
kick ’im up the fo’c’s’le ladder,” ses Joe, 
taking up ’is jacket agin ; “and don’t make 
Joo much noise over it, cos I’ve got a bit of 
a ’end-ache, else I’d do it myself.” 

There was a laugh went all round then, 
and 'Pom Baker was near killing himself, and 
then I’m blessed if Bill didn’t gc‘t up and 
tiegin taking off ’is coat. 

“ Wot’s the game ?” ses Dodgy, staring. 

“I’m obeying orders,'’ ses Jiill. “Last 
time 1 was in lyondon, Joe ’ere half killed 
me one time, and ’e made me promise to do 
as ’e told me for six months. I'm very sorry, 
mate, but I’ve got to kick you up that 
ladder.” 

“ You kick me up ?” ses Dodgy, with a 
nasty little laugh. 

“1 can try, mate, can’t 1?” .ses Bill, folding 
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'is thinL';.s up vurv iicul aiu.l piiUini; Vm on a 
lockor. 

“ (>1(1 niv sos I )o(l^y, lakinL;' it out 

of is inoiitli and stickiiiL; it in ( haiiio’s. 
“ I d(Hri need to take niy tajat off to ’iin.” 

altered 'is iriiiid, ilioui!;h, when he saw 
IJill's »'hest and arms, and not only took off 
liis e<»;it, l)iil his waistcoat too. d'hen, with 
a nasty look at IVill, ’e put up ’is lists and 
just j>ranced up to ’iiii. 

d'he fust blow Dill iniss(al, and the next 
momeiil .uol a taji on llie jaw that manly 
broke it, and that was I'ollowed up by one in 
the eye that sent dm sta|.;y;i:rinj( up aijjin the 
side, and vvluai e was thia'e I today’s fists 
were rattling all round ’im. 

1 bedieve it was that that brouj;lit Dill 
round, and tia.' next moment I)(;dj;y was on 
’is back with a blow that nearly knocked 'is 
'ead off tdiarlie y,ial)bed at 'rom’s watch 
and iK‘^.n to ('ount, and alter a litlh* bit 
(\alled out ‘ ’fm'e.” It was a silly thiiiLit to 
do, as it would ’ave sio[)])ed tlu^ light then 
and then* d i: ado’t lieen for 'rom’s jiresomx* 
of mind saving it was two minutes slow, 
'fh at gave Doiigya (diance, and he got u|) 
again and walked round Dill very careful, 
swearing kird at the small size of the fo’c’s’le. 

He got n three or four at Dill afore you 


<'oiild wink a'most, and whi*n Hill ’it back ’e 
wasn’t there. 'I'hat seemed to annoy Dill , 
m<.)rc tlian anything, and he suddenly Hung 
out ’is arms, and grahl)ing ’old of 'im Hung 
im right acrt)ss tlic fo'c’s’le to wlicn\ fortu- 
nately for 'im Dodgy, 1 iiican 'fom Daker 
w.is silling. 

(’harhe called ‘‘ 'finu' ’’ again, and we let 
’em ’avi* live minulcs while we ’elped 'fom to 
bed, aiul then wot 'e called the “disgusting 
exliibislmn ’ was resooined. Dill ’ad dipped 
’is face in a biickt't and ’ad rubbed ’is great 
arms all on'^u' and was as jVesb as a (laisy. 
Dodgy looke<l a bit lottery, but ’e was game 
all through and very careful, and, try as Dill 
might, be didn’t seem to be able to gel k)l(l 
of ’im agin. 

In five minutes more, though, it was all 

over. Dodgy not being able to see jilain 

except to gel (nil (>’ Dill’s way and hitting 
wild. He seenu'd to think the whole fo’c’s’le 
wiis full o' Dills sitting on a locker and wait- 
ing to be jninched, and the tmd of it was a 
knock-out blow from tlie real Dill which left 
’im on the Tloor without a soul offering to 
j)i(‘k ’im up. 

Dill ’el[)e(l ’im uf) at last ami shook hands 
with ’im, and they rinsed iheir faces in the 
same Inicket, and began to ])raise each other 
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up. They sat there purring like a couple o’ Mighty Moses ses Dodgy Pete, jump- 
cats, until at last we 'card a smothered voitie ing up, ** it’s a \voma.n I ” 
coming from Joe Simms’s bunk. It’s my /” ses Bill 

** Is it all over ? ” he asks. We understood it all then, leastways the 

“Yes,” ses somebody. married ones among us did. She’d shipped 

“How is Bill?” ses Joe’s voice again. aboard partly to be with Bill and partly to 

“ Look for yourself,” ses Tom. keep an eye on ’im, and Tom Baker’s 



HE SEEMED TO THINK THE WHOl.E Ko’cVl-K WAS TULL o’ JIHIXS." 


Joe sat up in ’is bunk then and looked 
out, and he no sooner saw Bill’s face than he 
gave a loud cry and fell back agin, and, as 
true as I’m sitting here, fainted clean away. 
We was struck all of a ’cap, and then Bill 
picked uf) the bucket and’ threw some water 
over ’im, and hy-and-by he comes round agin 
and in a dazed sort o’ way puts his arm round 
Bill’s neck and begins to cry. 


'mistake about a prize-fighter had just suited 
’er book better than anything. How Bill 
was to get ’er home ’e couldn’t think, but it 
’appened the second officer had been peeping 
down the fo’c’s’le, waiting for ever so long 
for a suitable opportunity to stop the fight, 
and the old man wa^ so tickled about the wgy 
we’d all been done he gave ’er a passage 
back as stewardess to look arter the ship’s cat. 
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B HE Free library of Putney con- 
tains at the present moment an 
attraction which may fairly be 
de^cTibcd as one 
of the marvels of j 
the age, in the shape of the 
temporary exhibition of an j 
almost unique set of minia- 
ture models of British and 
foreign cathedrals, reproduced 
with the greatest skill and 
accuracy and modelled with 


marvellous ingenuity, after the masterf»e» 
of the greatest architects that the 
has hitherto produced. We said 


I: 








unique, because ther^ is aiK>t|^ w 
of these beautiful “ moaumoliC^slj 
patience,^* as they may 
called, in the possessikm of ^ 
celebrated musician and 

Oakele^, musical 
pbsei; in 

..■■'il'be. .sict-'i^Viyiew at ^tney 
Bait. 

The mowls^e well worth atj^ 
live study. We wt^ler ba^; 

'no 'i»ccmtdiN:ii^ 
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leisure time in dissecting, 
as it were, the marvellous 
amount of detail which 
goes to make up the col- 
lection, and his experience 
has been that a fascination 
grows upon the visitor in 
the examination of these 
miracles of ingenuity and 
patience. 

It has been a matter of 
extreme difficulty to gather 


STMAjf^mCAmNE: 

^ works, inostly of an intensely religious 
dharacter, have very naturally trained 
his mind to matters connected with 
dhurches and cathedrals the world 
over ; it seems, therefore, to follow as 
a natural consequence that he should 
have taken somewhat more than a 
casual interest in 
the models of 
buildings where- 
in most of his 
masterpieces 
have found an 
echo. As a. matter 
of fact. Sir Her- 
bert said that, in 
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the course of his travels, whenever 
he came within reasonable distance 
of a well - known cathedral or 
church, he promptly took a holi- 
day and paid a visit to the l)uild- 
ing in question and investigated 
all its architectural beauties to the 
fullest extent. Apart from the 
collection of models. Sir Herbert 
owns an extraordinary collection of 
prints and also of paintings of 


CHESTER. 
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detaiils about the construction of 
these works of art, inasmuch as 
the maker, Mr. W. Gorringe, archi- 
tectural modeller, late of Hales 
Rond, Cheltenham, pa.ssed away 
somewhere in the eighties ; but Sir 
Herbert Onkeley, the owner of the 
original set, very kindly allowed Us 
to interview him on the subject, for 
he is practically the originator of 
the, main idea which led to the 
of the models 

notice. 

H«>,fbert’s well-known musical 










many of the world’s cathedrals, and 
his devotion to the subject is 
clearly shown l)y the way in which 
he treasures his » ollectign almost 
beyond anything; in his i)ossession ; 
he is, inoieover, so anxious for 
its future welfare that we under- 
stand it to be his wish to dispose 
of it, on condition that the col- 
lection l)e kept intact by their new 
custodian. 

It a[)pears that Mr. Goiringe 
mad(‘ Sir Herbert’s acapiaintanbe 
at a N’ory cariy sta^c of his under- 
taking the niodi’lling, in specially 
prepared cardix)ard, of the best known cathe- 
drals of the world, and this is where Sir 
1 1 erlxTl’s assistance came in. Mr. Ciorringe 
had not at his command the necessary docu- 
ments, plan.s, elevations, and designs which 




with all the important documents which WBtfe 
necessary for the ac('omplishment of )iri3 
arduous undertaking an undertaking ^hfeh 
took over twenty-five years to complete ! 

Space will not allow us to enter intOilt 
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i^rill show care his 

been given to tbe accm rfeprc^l 
duction of nearly all the details 
of the well-known Pitma de 
Santa Pietro^ which faces the 
building, and is truly worthy of 
the largest, grandest, and most 


detailed account of every model 
shown in the illustrations which 


accompany this article, but we 


may well refer to some of the 
principal cathedrals and give 
f few details of the buildings 
they re{)resent, though space 
again has not allowed us to 


reproduce all the models which | 
make up the whole collection. 

Sir Herbert Oakeley favoured 
US with a photograph of models of St. Peter’s 
and St, Puur.s, showing their proportion to 
each other, which, owing to its being exceed- 
ingly faded, was not suitable for reproduction 




famous church in the world. This sjiace, 
ns will be seen in the miniature, is con- 
siderable, and in its natural size is 366yds. 
long and 260yds. wide. The pavement 
alone, which is accurately reproduced, 
cost ^'35,000 \ the whole of the piazza, 
which is in the form of an ellijise, 
inclosed by huge colonnades, cost 
I ^184,000; and the entire structure, 
including St. Peter’s, about ten millions 


sterling I It seems an enormous task 


to undertake the reproduction on so 
small a scale of a work that has taxed 


the powers of a Raphael, a Michael 


Angelo, and n Bernini, yet there is 
no doubt that nowhere in the world 


can a model showing more accuracy 


here ; but it .showed how 
easy it would be, due allow 
ances being granted, to 
take the whole of $t. Paul’s 
and put it under the dome 
of St Peter’s without the 
ball And cross being in any 
^aydinterfered with, 
iWe '^ive respective rc 
ludion s V)f these fa m ous 


which, especially 

m ;tik ,, case ;of St. PetePa, 
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TOrld oA^r Hie : 
splendid repi!odii0tt 
the Cathedral of An 
which has probabfy 
sketched and painted 
often than any. 
certainly worthy of 
popularity among art 
of all nations. It 
begun in the middle 
the thirteenth century, iM 
took no less than ekitl 


four years to construct 
having a superficial 


of detail and proportion be seen as 
in this marvellous handiwork of Mr. 
(lorringe. 

IV) students of architectural design, 
both ancient and modern, these com- 
parisons, as drawn here for the first 
time, cannot fail to lie extremely inter- 
esting. To tlie refined taste of tlie 
artist these pliotographs of buildings 
which he no doubt has loved to sketch 
and paint over and over again will 
recall many a pleasant hour, and to 
the religious mind they are certain to 
a[)peal in their beauty of design- in 
their nobleness of structure so puly 
worthy of tlie House of God. 
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of 7o,o6ort., six aisles, andi 
a tower 402ft. high. Anyi 
one who cares to climb sM' 
steps may reach the firai 
gallery, and another lot; 
lead to the second and; 
highest, It may be 
served that in the modd* 
these galleries are tildfit 
faithfully reproduced, 
it i.s astounding to 
what labour, patience, apii 
skill must have been 'Mr' 
pended in reproducing So 
stupendous a structure on 
so small a scale and so- 
faithfully withal. ; . 

Notre Dame de Parfi- 
is another cathedral wjBll:; 
known to Englishmen, and^ 
the reproduction shown hdSi^ 
will enable them to 
of thi wonderful acoim^ 
displayed in the varioui 
detapf of this magntfiqe«i^ 
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; the smallness of the 
n|»^uciion, however, does not allow 
us, to do justice to the magnificent 
^ftontage, which in the model has 
reproduced with infinite pains 
I'^d labour. 

/ Again, observe particularly the 
' model of Milan Cathedral. Milanese 
'Consider it to be the eighth wonder 
of the world, and it certainly is, 
after St. Peter’s at Rome and the 
Cathedral at Seville, the largest 
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church in Christendom. 
This huge structure, of 
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2,000 statues. 'I’he stained- 
glass window of the choir, 
l)y the way, is tlie largest 
in the world. 

• 'Phere are models also 
of the well-known Cathe- 
dral at Rouen and the 
noble building which has 
made Amiens famous. 
Amiens (aithedral, it is 
interesting to note, was 
commenced in 1220 and 
finished in 1288; it is 
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which the tiny model does 
infinite credit to its con- 
structor, has been styled 
the most perfectly beauti- 
ful building in the world. 
It is built entirely of while 
marble, and covers an area 
of 14,000 square yards, 
in which square 2,400 
{Square yards are taken 
up by pillars and walls. 
Ext<?rnally the cathedral 
. too beautifully fragile 
with its^ninety- 
/|{sipfe|urretSi and forest of 
among which 
-/ire placed upwards of 
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47ofL long, and is arjft. wide aeross the 
transepts. The slender spire so beauti^ 
fully reproduced by Mr. (iorringe in the 
model shown here is 360ft. high in the 
original 

Then there is the Beauvais Cathedral, 
a Gothic building of great beauty, which, 
by the way, was commenced about 1225, 
and the choir of which is said to be the 
loftiest in the world, 
rising 153ft. from | 

floor to ceiling.* 

The Vienna and 
Cologne Cathedrals 
are equally well 
known. The latter 
justly excites the 
. admiration of every 
beholder, and is 
probably the most 
magnificent Gothic 




rate of progress was phenomenally 
slow, owing to sundry bickerings 
that arose l)etweeii the Archbishop 
and the citizens. In 1796 it was 
converted into a hay magazine by 
the French, who also stripped, the 
lead from the roof! The wor^ 
renovation was, however, com- 
menced in 1823, and between i84« 
and 1880 no less than 
was si>ent on the edifice. Another 
interesting item, which will probably 
come as a revelation to mahy^ is 
that no fewer than twenty-eight men 
are required to ring the 25-con bell 
in the south tower. 


VIENNA. 

building in the world. It 
stands on a slight eminence 
about sixty feet above the 
Rhine. There is a deal of 
romance connec'ted with 
the* building of this famous 
cathedral, but space will 
only allow of a few details, 
which, however, will find 
additional interest inas- 
much as the tower .so 
faithfully reproduced in 
the miniatme replica is 
512ft. high, and boasts of 
the proud distinction as 
the loftiest church tower in 
Europe. The foundations 
were laid in 1248, but the 
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the best’known cath^dlftiu' 'lia’ 
Huil^^land Canterbury stands well to 
The Metropolitan .Cathe<h^ 
Hpi^P 'bften called, owes its enthtiii|^ 
|p^t to its vastness of scale, its w^lth 
^^tJnuments, its treasures of early glass, 
K; great historical scenes that have been 
P^cted within its walls— above all, to 
^ greatest of all historical tragedies to 
mind of the mediaeval Englishman, 
liie murder of 
Pecket. In our i 

liplica lovers of the | 

'grand old building 


problem which Sir 
fierbert Oakeley and 
Mr. Gorringe must 
have taken infinite pains 
to solve and verify 
beyond doubt. 

Durham, Chichester, 
Hereford, Lichfield. 
Ely, Chester, Norwich, 
Wells, and a host of 


If i' I 
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readily recognise its 
^^septs, its turrets, and 
fe'pnnacles. 

p Lincoln Cathedral, noted 
'^mong other things for its 
choir screen charming 
design, is well reproduced, 
i^i^bury Cathedral, whose 
aspire is no less than 404ft., 
'apd which by that fact is 
highest cathedral in 
is also done 
to, and pne 
how long it muk 
to reduce every " 
the model to 
SNlk, a mathematical 
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Other well-known sacred 
buildings are to be seen, and 
as space will not permit us to 
particularize any further, we 
cannot do better than to re- 
commend those of our readers 
who are intere.sted in the subject 
to pay a visit to the Putney Free 
Library, where these marvellous 
e.xaniples of patience and pains- 
taking workmanship are on view. 
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ICHARl) JOHNSTONE, 
commonly known as “ Dirty 
Dick,” had made a new start 
in life. J'or the last three 
)'ears he had earned his daily 
beer by doing odd jobs for 
such citizens as needed an uJiskilled painter. 
This honourable, but scarcely lucrative, pro« 
fession was now closed to him. He had 
never loved his work ; he had a distaste for 
that great system of co-operation that is so 
marked a feature at the present day. In his 
own words, “ he didn’t want no bloomin’ 
master nor yet no bloomin’ pals. He 
wanted to work on ’is own.” Nevertheless, 
he remembered with pride that in the words 
of the judge, who addressed him from the 
Bench, he had ** for the last three years 
followed a most respectable calling.” , 

Richard had described himself as a “ tar^ 
man,” and the judge had entered him on his 
notes as a “carman,” and was labouring 
under this trifling misapprehension \rhen he 
addressed the prisoner before sentencing him 
to six mondis’ hard labour for an aggravated 
assault o’n one of his employers. 

'Fhe six months were over now, but 
Richard felt that this most respectable 
calling nmst of necessity be closed to an 
ex-convict. He had, therefore, chosen 
another, that would enable him to gratify 
his passion for independent work. He was 
now about to enter upon this new profession. 
It wa$ an important step, and Richard was 

Vol. xx.~-7. 


loo shrewd a man to take it hastily. He 
had made the usual inquiries, and had 
satisfied himself that “ The Cedars ” w'as in 
every way a most suitable house for a 
beginner. In the first place, there was 
no dog ; secondly, the master of the house 
was in South Africa, leaving his wife at 
home ; thirdly, two of the three servants 
were absent; fourthly, there was a most, 
tempting little balcony over the hall-door; 
and last, but not least, there was not another 
house within a mile. Richard looked regret- 
fully at his new and shining tools which had , 
cost him nearly his last penny ; they would ' 
be almost useless in a case like this ; still, 
perhaps it was best to begin with an easy 
job. Even a burglar cannot expect to spring 
into fame and wealth at once. 

He slipped over the low wall, crossed the 
well-kept Tawn, and halted a little to the right 
of the j^orch. He arranged the various 
bags for the carriage of tools and booty 
picturesquely about his person, and started tO; i; 
climb the trelUs-work against the house. . 
He reached the little balcony and stepped 
cautiously on to it. There were two winaowl^ 
opening on to it: one a French windowr^/ 
which was closed ; the other, an ordinary 
respectable British window, - which . 
slightly open. 

The artist in Richard was awake that 
night— any casual amateur could enter a., 
house by an open window : it was a bur^ailr^v 
business to break in— silently, skilfully, no < 
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but still to break in. He turned to 
French windonv and tried his new tools < 
it; one after the other. He burrpfw^ 
wood like TO arrt, but the ^in<low 

a " no more open* at the end of bis work 
it had been at the beginning. There 
:|||^ a little sawdust on the balcony, and that 
all. Richard looked again at the open 
ppdow and pondered. The room was a 
Kdroom, he knew, because when he had 
^amined the house in the morning he had 
|a'bticed the back of a looking-glass at the 
^window. In Richard’s philosophy an open 
window meant an empty bedroom ; he never 
Sept with a bloomin’ wind blowing at him, 
not he ; but perhaps some folks were fools 
enough to like it. Then, again, it might be 
a trap. He tried to peer into the room, but 
heavy curtains obstructed the view. At last, 
with infinite care, he put his hand through 
tlie opening and moved one of the curtains 
slightly. The room was nearly dark, hut 
not quite. It seemed to him there must be 
a light of some kind in it, but he couldn’t 
make out where it was. Then tht^re came 
to his ears a sound -a familiar sound, that 
carried him back to the days of his innocent 
childhood and his father’s room in Brigson’s 
Buildings, E. It was a snore ; a good, un- 
compromising British snore. 

A figure crossed his field of vision, with 
swift, silent steps. There was a gurgling 
sound and then a cry. “ Oh, lor, mum, how 
you startled me!” Hush, hush, for God’s 
^ke!” said another voice, in a hissing 
whisper ; “ you’ll wake him — you were 

snoring.” 

” Well, mum, and if 1 was — I’m that 
tired ” 

: :/; Be quiet, be quiet, I tell you.” Then a 
thkd voice joined in, a feeble, wailing voice, 
V Mother,” it cried, “ mother, it hurts me — 
oh, it does hurt ‘me so.” * 

That was enough for Richard ; •he wasn’t 
going to intrude where he wasn’t wanted. It 
' was quite a little family party in that room. 

mistress of the house was there and her 
iittie son, and the housemaid — the only 
raetvaht at home that night! It was the 
hpuseixiiiid that had snored and then called" 
Out He knew her voice ; he had thought 
b^ing to get her to help at one time, but, 
to his jpul|t of having no pals, he had 
the idea. Well, th^o, these were 
to consider : First, the othei^ 

g ' ' ' be empty. That was good. 

all the three oci^^ts of the 
i ware awiUtc That wails bad. Should 
i; down ghd^try to get in on thp 


he climb up the 
wipdow ? 

/ • iHe on the WEtter course. The 

ground-floor windows would. ha'»^ shutters ; 
besides, the people might go down to the 
kitchen to get drinks for the bo^ or some- 
thing, What was all the good of hit climbing 
as a painter if he couldn’t climb ndW;? He 
re-adjusted his discredited tools, swung him- 
self off the balcony, and started to go up the 
trellis-work to the next window. 

In all the weary months since that sad 
November morning, when she saw the ship 
that bore her husband and his comrades 
thrashing its way seaward through the fog, 
Mrs. Thorburn had never felt her loss so 
keenly as she did this night. She had sent 
her huaband to his duty with a smiling face; 
she had braced her nerves to bear the dread- 
ful strain of waiting, braced herself even to 
heal* the news of that glorious tragedy, 
“ Killed in action,’^ that might come to strike 
her heart at any moment. She was f)roiid to 
be a soldier’s wife. But this night - how 
she longed to have him back, at all costs 
to his country, to his honour, to have him 
with her now. For their .son, their only 
son, was ill, seized in the grip of one of 
those sudden sicknesses that mothers know 
so well. 

The nearest doctor lived two miles away, 
she had no neighbours, and there was no one 
in the house but the housemaid, Jane. Jane 
had licen dispatched for the doctor — had 
gone and found him not at home, and, w^ith 
a literal obedience w^orthy of the British 
Army, had returned leaving no name or 
message because she had had no orders to 
do so. The boy appeared to grow easier- 
he was sleeping when Jane returned, and 
Mrs. Thorburn watching by the bed was less 
anxious now. She made Jane sit in the 
bhair near tiae fire to be ready for any 
emergency. The snore that Richard heard 
had awakened the boy — he was in pain, 
restless, calling to his mother, and now and 
again wringing tliat mother’s heart by crying, 
“ Father, father.” The cries grew more 
piteous, the child seemed weaker. Jane,” 
she whispered, “you must go again. Dr. 
Dean must be in now— go, and bring him 
back with you. If he is not in, go to the 
Bell, ring them up, and make Mr. Jones 
driye you into I.4eamingtpn. Be quick*” 

“ I can’t, munpf,” was the answer. 

“ You 1 cannot leave the boy now. 

Please, please go*^for the boy’s sake^ Jane, 
go, i^d go quiclklly:*” 



TBS SVXdLAIi. 


‘‘Fm that tired, mum, 'the saved her from personally assaultii^ 

way.” ; respectable Jane. The fit ^ssed. 

** Go to the nearest house, then, .jGo. 4|wA i - please,” she said, qui^ly. “ Go 
tell them to fetch the doctor. Oh, can’t ycni ."..fhd tell hiitt.to be quiplt?*., ^ 

see how ill he is ? ” ' Jane turned and left the room, bah| 

Jane rose slowly and with many groans the door behind her to prove that she wa 
proceeded to the door. Well, mum, since free w’oman and no slave. Mrs. Thorbi 
you will *ave it, Fll go gently drew one of 


you will *ave it, Fll go 
and put on my things.” 

** Tilings ! Take my 
cloak — and<^iplain 

^Thorburn’s cap ” 

Jane drew herself up. 
“ No, mum,” she said. 


hands from the chil® 
feverish clasp and laid i 


haughtily ; “ if I must 
hintrude on people in 


the dead of night, 


Fll do it in my 


’at.” 

"’1 

“Quick, then. 


Where is your 
hat ? ” 

“ Upstairs, mum, 
in my room, which 
1 laid it there when 
I come in just now, 
mum. Fm to go 
to Plummer's, 
mum ? ” 

“ Yes, that is the 
nearest, 'lell him 
to bring Dr. Dean 
here ; and if he is 
not in, to go on to 
Leamington and 
fetch the first 






‘‘GO TO I'l.UMMER AND TELL HIM TO BE QUICK. 


doctor he can find. And, Jane — if you meet 
a man on the road near here bring him back 
and make him put the bridle on Jeremy and 
ride him.” 

“ 'J'here ain’t no saddle, muni.” 

Never mind ; do as I tell you.” 

“ The cart’s gone to be mended, mum,” 

“ I know it has. Oh, don’t stand talking* 
here, Jane ; go at once. Please go at once.” 

“ ’Ave you got the key of the stable, 
mum ? ” 

“ Yes, it’s in my room, on the mantel- 
piece.” 

“Yes, mum. And Pm to tell Plummer 
to come back here and fetch Jeremy ? ” 

“ No, no, not Plummer— if you get to 
Plummer's tell him to start at once — but if 
you meet a man near here ” 

“ A strange man, mum ? Oh, I couldn’t, 
nium.” 

The boy bad hold of Mrs. Thorburn’s 
bands ; she could not move : if she had 
been free, no sense of dignity could have 


on his forehead. The soft, cool touch; 
seemed to soothe him ; the poor, frightened 
eyes closed ; the quick, painful pantipg! 
ceased- he was falling asleep. Suddenly^ 
from the room overhead, came a wild screaib: 
that ran along the mother’s nerves like a 
flame of fire,*making the graSp of her right 
hand suddenly tighten on the slender little 
fingers that it held. I'he scream was followed 
by another and another — then came a rush; 
of feet, the door flew open, and Jane jpitche^ 
headlong in. The little boy was awake how 
and crying, and* Mrs. Thorburn ran to tlf©' 
grovelling, twisting, screeching mass p|. 
drapery on the floor. • 

“ Get up, " she cried, “ you miserable fobjl; 
get up.” Jane got up, still screeching, witK 
wide open mouth, and staring eyes 
fresh-caught cod. Her mistress seized her b|^ 
the shoulder. “ Be quiet,” she said, fiercetj^ 
“ be quiet, or Fll kill ybu.” . , ; 

Jane flopped down on the floor 
“ Burgulars,” she wailed. “Bub^bubj*^ 
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l^^ars. There's a m — mah in my 


coward,” said 
“a man ! ' It. was the 
^in. Get up. I tell you ; get upl and go 
nee. You might have killed the child.” 

was useless. Jane’s screams subsided, 

; the slack mouth was still open, the vacant 
^s still staring, while a ceaseless babble of 
prds poured forth as she lay sack -like on the 
por : “ Burgulars—burgulars— burgulars ! ” 
p The child’s cries smote upon its mother’s 
^eart. What could she do ? Her only mes- 
fsenger was useless now, changed by the 
flickering of a shadow on the wall into a 
maundering idiot. In God’s name, what 
could she do ? 

Suddenly she heard a step, a heavy step, 
upon the upper staircase. Someone was 
there then, after all. She stood still, listen- 
ing, listening. Yes, there it was again. 'Fhe 
woman on the floor raised her head - she had 
heard it too. He’s coming,” she screamed, 
and went off into a paroxysm of whooping 
hysteria. But she was right. He, whoever 
he might be, was coming down the stairs. 

Richard had found little difficulty in open- 
ing the window to which he had climbed. 
An ordinary, every-day clasp-knife did the 
business ; he had not yet recovered his trust 
in the tools that failed him so lamentably on 
the balcony. It w^as a large room that he 
had entered — large, and rather untidy. He 
examined every corner of it with his lantern : 
there was no one there, of course ; he knew 
that, but it di.sappointed him to find that 
there was nothing worth taking there either. 
"^Fhere were two l)eds, two dressing-tables, 
four chairs, two wash-hand stands, everything 
plain but good. Obviously, he was in the 
servants’ bedroom. Well, there might be a 
shilling or two to pick up even there. He 
swept the bull’s-eye lantern round once more: 
there was a curtain with pegs for dresses 
behind it^i His inventory was cut suddenly 
short : Aidoor banged somewhere below, and 
he heat® ^eps coming upstairs. He hurriedly 
shaded the lantern, and dashed for the 
jpurtain, learning something of his trade as he 
did so. Always dash for the curtain first and 
your lantern afterwards. Richard 
HiUght his fo<^ an awful crack against the bed 
ring ; he was wearing light gymnasium 
$Q that the pain was considerable. He 
thoughts inside his teeth, however, 

’ ^ The door of the room opened, 
housemaid,” he thought, “ She’ll 
! a candle. She won’t see me.” 




TheiriS'"%^ the room was 

' It struck 
it was althost indecent for 
ile who lived in a house of this kind to 
have electric light in the servanite* bedroom. 
However, he said nothing, but waited quietly 
behind the curtain. Jane entered^ ; R 
knew Jane by sight, for, as has been already 
mentioned, he had thought of takirtg her 
into his confidence. “If she finds m(^ it 
won’t do any harm to make 'a pal of her 
now,” he thought, secure in the power of his . 
own attractions. Jane was muttering to 
herself ; she picked a hat up from the bed 
and adjusted it carefully at one of the 
looking-glasses. 'I'hen she turned and came 
slowly and deliberately toward.s the curtain. 
Her mattering was audible now. “The fuss 
she makes about that squalling brat,” she 
said, and drew the curtain savagely aside. 
Richard had deternu'ned on a policy of 
ingratiation : he stood stock-still and moved 
nothing but his mouth. This wore a fascinat- 
ing grin. Perhaps the light was bad, perhaps 
the fascination was overdone. Let the cause 
be what it may, the effect was terrible. 
Jane sprang back with a frightful screech, 
turned, screeched again, and then fled wrildly 
from the room, leaving the unsuccessful* 
I-rOthario still standing by the pegs. 

“ When love rejected turns to hate ” 
there’s sure to be trouble, as the poet truly 
says, and Richard was angry. His self- 
respect had been sorely hurt : his plan had 
failed. His vanity was in even w^orse plight : 
he had smiled upon a woman, and she had 
started back and screamed as if he w-ere 
a toad. The screams were still plainly 
audible : there was no need for conceal- 
ment now. Since love had failed, he must 
try w'hat terror could do. He would 
go down — scare the women out of their 
lives, make them give up what they had 
in the way of valuables, and then decamp. 
It was too late to go back now. He had 
been seen —possibly recognised; he might 
as well get something for his pains. He 
strode firmly to the door and descended the 
stairs, planting each foot heavily, to strike 
awe into the hearts of those below. He was 
guided by Jane’s screams to the sick room ; 
the door was open, and just as he reached it 
the electric light was turned on. All the 
better ; it was no time for concealment now : 
the light would show these women that he 
held a pistol in his hand. He strode into 
the tooro, holding his bag of tools in one 
hand and his new cheap revolver in the 
other. He glanced round. Jane was still 





grovdling on,the floor, ooMie .'tierot^fte' 

raised himself In bed;;iMs''tttotfiip^^ ydo knew: ih^t 

Rim. The cyes' three 

Richard’s fao(^',v’''Jte advanced another two 

slow and itifexorable as fate. It was most and a tittle boy. And you are a man 

effective. Jane drop^ied her head on the Englishman 1 You coward^ you 

floor again ; the boy seized • his mother’s dastardly coward 1 ** 

hand af^jl began to iTy *, only Mrs. Thorburn He stood before her like a stopped cl 

was uhjioved, Well, sir,” she said, ‘‘what what was a man to do with a woman 


. do jrtu want here ? ’* 




*\VEU., SIK/ SHB SAIO, ‘ WHAT DO YOU WA»fT*lfl5KK ? * 


Richaid made an effort, and produced a 
voice from somewhere in the lower region 
of his waistcoat— a voice hoarse and hollow 
—the voice of the Adelphi murderer, 

“ Wriat .do I want ? ” he said ; 1 wants 

yer jewels and yer money, and if yer don’t 
’and ’em over quick, I want’s yer life.” 

The voice was rather cracked and weak 
towards the end of this loo^ sentence, but 
on the whole it was an admirable p<^(jnn- 
ax»^, Mrs. l%orbuni looked at him in 
sHence“-Richard diid not understand or Uke 
her attitu^ — he gathering himself 
together M another eflknt, ifhm she spoke. 


this ? He said nothing. ITicre was no sou 
in the room but the gurgling of 
upon the floor and the cries of the^ 
little boy in the bed. These cries 
suddenly ceased, there was a choking 
sob, and then silence. Mrs. Thorburn 
turned to the bed : her son’s head had 
fallen back on the jnllow — he had 
fainted. She dashed to the cup* 
board, fetched a little bottle, and 
moistened the boy’s lips with the 
contents. A little colour 
came into his cheeks, his 
eyes opened, and he 
began to moan. Jane was 
, /, still gurgling on the floor, 
while Richard watched the 
scene with vacant eyes. 
The rules of burglary as 
he knew them did not 
deal with cases such as 
this. Suddenly the mother 
turned towards him. 

Man,” she cried, ** he’s 
dying: go, go; run to Dr. 
Dean’s.” 

“ Dr. Dean I ” repeated 
Richard, foolishly, 

“Yes, yes, at Shelton 
— the first house in the 
village ; run, man, run. 
He’s dying ! , Oh, can’t 
you see he’s dying ? ” 
Richard turned, dropped 
his bag of tools upon the 
floor, and was out of the 
room and down the stairs in three strideSf: 
had unchained and o|)ened the front d<^ 
and was running down the road to Shekpil 
before his braiir began to work. He hi^ 
gone nearly a quarter of a mile befote if 
struck him that this was not strictly buiglaij. 
He slackened his speed for a momwt. 

“ That’s a fine woman ! ” he said, albud | 
a bloomin’ fine woman,” and this tbouj^ 
occupied his mind for another mile or 
He was only half a mile from Sh^ton w^ 
he noticed a cottage by #ie side of 
—noticed the gate' of ■■cptta®e;.;apd:^ 
bicycle gleaming in tl^ 
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side of the gate. He stopped, his head 
buzzing and thumping from the unaccus- 
tomed exercise. Here was a bicycle— he’d 
go quicker on a bicycle, not that he was 
much of a dab at it ; but still — he seized the 
machine and, dragging it into the middle of 
the road, essayed to mount. Suddenly a 
large man came running to the gate, flung it 
Open, and rushed towards Richard. With a 
last frantic effort the burglar sprang into the 
'saddle, wobbled wildly for three yards, and 
crashed into the ditch. He struggled to his 
feet, trampling the bicycle into spillikins as 
he did so, and started to run, but the large 
man was too riuiek for him. 

“Slop, you scoundrel,” he shouted, and 
seized him by the collar. Richard wrenched 
himself free, and thi^ two men faced one 
another in the moonlight. No sound came 
fron) the cottage. 

“ What are you playing at ? ” 
said the large man, edging 
gradually nearer. 

“ IMayin’ at,” said Richard ; 

“f)layin’ at? I’m fetehin’ a 
doctor.” 

The large man stood still. 

“ A doctor ? ” said he. “ W’lio 
wants a doctor? W'here do 
you coiiK? fr(.)m ? ” 

“ 'rhe Cedars,” said Richard, 
with a happy flash of memory. 

“'The Cedars? Mrs. 

I’horhurn ? Are you her 
man ? ” 

“ Vus,” said Richard. 

“ \Try good,” said the large 
man; “and whom were you 
going to fetch ?” 

“ i)r. Dean,” was the 
answer. 

“ Do you know him ? ” 

“Yus,” 

'Fhe large man moved 
another step nearer. “ Now', 
my man,” said he, cheerfully, 

“ you will kindly come along 
w’ith me. If you come (juietly 
it w'ill be all the better for you, 
but Dm afraid I mu.st give you 
in charge. Don’t move, now.” 

“ What for? ” said Richard, angrily. “ I’m 
goi?i’ for a doctor, I tell ’ee.” 

, “Yes, you’^'c told me quite enough. You 
say you’re Mrs. Thorburn’s man ; Mrs 
Thorburii’s man is lying ill in that collage. 
Ymij^y you know Dr. Dean - well, I am 
jfeean. And, now', w'ill you come 
quifdy ? ” 


“You are Dr. Dean?” said Richard, 
thickly. 

“ Yes, I am Dr. Dean, very much at your 
service, and a magistrate as well as a doctor, 
my friend.” 

“Then, if you’re Dr. Dean, you come 
along to 'J’he Cedars.” 

“No, no ; you come along to Shelton.” 

“ But 1 tell ’ee you’re wanted.” 

“And I tell you, ivwVc w’anted. Now*, no 
nonsense, my man ; come vilong w’ith me 
fjuietly.” 

Rit'hard leaped hack and drew' his revolver. 
“Look ’ere,” he said, fiercely ; “you come 
hack w'ith me, or I’ll blow your brains out. 
'File boy’s dyin’, 1 tell ’ee.” 

The doctor had gathered himself together 
for a r.[)ring ; but at these w'ords he started, 
“ d'he boy ? ” he said. 


“ Yus, the boy.” 

“Well,” said llr. Dean, after a pause, “you 
seem to know' something of the family. I’ll 
come with you ; but give me that pistol — not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith.” 

“ Danged if I will,” said Richard. 

“ Then I won’t come,” said the doctor. 



KiCHAUn I.EAPKI) HACK ANO hUfclW HIS KkVtH.VEK. ' 
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“ I'hen ril blow your brains out," repeated 
Richard, weakly. 

‘‘ Much good 1 should be then," said Dr. 
Dean. 

l"his point of view was new to Richard : 
he pondered for a moment, then “ ‘Kre's the 
bloomin' pistol,” he said : “and now come 
along.” 

“ By Jove, you’re speaking the truth after 
all, pr you’re cleverer than you look,” said 
* the doctor, pooketing the wea])on. “ Come 
on, we’ll have to run for it : you’ve smashed 
my bi( ycle, confound yuu. 1 think I’ve got 
everything in this bag that will be necessary. 
Come on,” and they started to run side l^y 
side along the lonely road. 

'I'he docUor was i?) l)etler training than 
Richard he n.-ai'lied “ 'I'lie ('edars” fit and 
cool ; tile burglar, who it must be admitted 
had run the distance twice at full speed, 
was almost at the last gasp. Mrs. 'Fhorburn 
was at the window over the porch. 

“ Is that you, I >r Dean ? ” she cried. 

“It is, madam, said tile doctor; “you 
want nu ‘ } ” 

“ ^'es, yes ; come ii[)staiis at once,’’ and 
sli(‘ di.sappeareil. 'I'he cliKtor turned and 
looked at his ('ompanion ('Hlically. “ Vou 
(old the triitli,” he said. “ 1 beg your pardon. 
\'ou liad ()etter come in and sit down ; you 
seem fatigued. 1 will leave the front door 
o|)cn, so that if yon fe<;l in need of a walk ” 
— he paused, and (lu!n, with meaning, “you 
can lake your hook.” 

Richard followiid him lilindly through the 
hall and sal heavily down at the foot of the 
stairs. 'The doctor ran lightly up to the 
front room and entered. Richard could 
hear the faint sounc.! of their talk in s[)ite of 
the buzzing in his weary head. He was not 
consciou.s of any consecutive train of thought, 
hut he found himself at last refloating over 
and over again, “ 1 wonder ’ow the little 
varmint is?” He rose and walked unsteadily • 
upstairs ; he went on tifi-toe to the door and 
fleered in. 'Die boy was awake, but (juiet, 
and evidently not in pain. Jane had gone. 
Mrs. d'horlitirn and the doctor were talking 
together at the foot of the bed, and there in 
the middi ' of the room lay his bag with the 
tell tale looh fia 'dally cxfiosed. He formed 
a filan : he would switch off the electric light, 
rush in, seize the bag, and be off through the 
open door io re;.: and filan another more 
successful burglary. Stealthily he stretched 
forth his hand ; the boy sat up in the bed ; 
he was deflected. He hurriedly struck down 
one of the two knobs and dashed forward 
into the room. It was only another error. 


No darkness came ; on the contrary, ^ 
second light sprang into being above 
bed. Richard stood irresolute, hopeles\^ 
the middle of the room, hanging his h^ii^' 
as the doctor and Mrs. Thorburn turlhi|^,i 
towards him. There was a pause ; then tn|Si 
doctor stepfied forward. 

“ Aha ! ” said he, “ there is your messenger'^ 
(xime to see the patient, 1 supfiose? Well, 
('an .satisfy your an.xicty -the fiatient is doing"| 
well. Do you know this worthy personi;?» 
Mrs. Thorburn ? ” I 

'The mother looked long at the man. 

“ \’e.s,” she said, at last ; “ I know him.” 

“ He .said he was working for you ; is that 
so ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

'Die doctor paused, looking first at the 
woman, then at the miscTable man. “ Are 
those the tools he works with ?” he said, care- 
les.sly, flicking up the hag from the floor. 

“I — I siifipose .so.” 

“ Vou find him a faithful servant, I hope ?” 

“ Yes.” 

The doctor laughed. “ I thought so,” he 
.said ; “ so faithful that he threaleruxl to 
shoot me if I wouldn’t (ome to see your Iwy. 
Berhaps you’d like to speak to him. I’ll just 
go and sec how the housemaid is getting on. 
i’ll fie back dire('tly,” and Ik* left the nxim. 

Mrs. Thorburn advanced quickly to the 
u n s u ('('essfu I bu rgi a r. 

“ 1 thank you from my lieart,” she said. 

“ You have Viecn a good friend to nu* and 
to my boy to-night,” and she held out her 
hand. 

Richard took it, blinking miserably. She 
looked at him for a moment, and then, “ You 
heard what 1 said just now. 1 have a pony 
and trafi, and there is the garden to look 
after — J’m sure you ('oiild learn to do that, 
and there are two rooms over the stable 
where the la.st*man used to live. Will you 
take the fi[ace ? 1 want a man badly : floor 

(’ooksoii, who used to work for me, is too ill 
to do sci any longer, the doctor tells me. 
Will you take the place?” 'I’hen as the man 
w.as still silent she went on, with a little laugh ; 
“Vou know 1 .told Dr. D(xvn you were 
working for me - you wouldn’t make me a 
liar, "’ould you ? ” 

Richard blinked still more. “I arn’t fit 
for it, lady,” he said, at last, so gruffly that 
.she ('ould liardVy hear the word.s. 

“ It is for me to judge of that,” she said. 
“You have shown yourself a kind and honest 
man to-night.” 

He was fairly blubberii.g now. “ ( jod 
bless you, lady,” wiping his eyes w'ith the 
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back of his sleeve. “ God bless you. I’d 
— J’d bloomin’ well die for you.” 

There was a step upon the stairs and the 
doctor entered, shooting a questioning glance 
at thtj moist Rich- 
ard. “Well, Mrs. 

Thor burn, Tm 
afraid you've lost 
a .servant,” he said, 
cheiM-ily. “ Oh, no, 

I don’t mean this 
worthy fellow. I 
mean Jane. 'I'he 
hysteria has [)assed 
off, but a sense of 
injury remains. 1 
left her packing 
her boxes. Per- 
ha[)s,’' and again 
he glanc'ed at the 
juaiiteiit one, “ per 
haps it is as well. 

And now, my dear 
madam, it is nearly 
day. If you will 
allow me, 1 have a 
suggestion to make. 

'.riiat is, that this 
worthy gentleman 
should k'ave your 
servi('e and walk 
with me to Shel- 
ton.” 

“ No, no,” said 
Mrs, 'rhorburn, 
hastily. “ It is all right. H 
Cookson’s jdace.” 

d’he docHor looked at her. 
entirely wise ? ” he asked. 

“ Yes,” was the decisive answer. 

“ ^\)ll have deci<led to take this man into 
your seivic’e, tluai ? A’ery good. Then 1 
suj)posr I nuist. forgive him for transforming 


my new free-wheel bicycle into an American 
wire-puzzle. But in these circumstances 1 
^ have another proposal to make, (,'a n yo u 
give me breakfast at eight o’clock ? 

cook it my.self.” 

“ Certainly, doc- 
tor,’’ said M'.. 
d'horburn, in a 
tone of surmise i 
“ and - tlifegli^liw 
nta.'fl tor ' you ' to 
show^ your skill. 
'I'he rook is com- 
ing in the carrier’s 
c art at s e v e n 
()’clork.” 

“ \’ e r v good, 
then. li 1 may, 

1 want to have a 
chat with this man 
of yours.” 

Mrs. 'riiorburn 
hesitatt'd. “ \'erv 
well, do('lor,’’ she 
s;iid, at last : “ but 
remember, lu; /.v 
my man.” 

“ ( .’erlainly, (*er- 
tainly,” said Dr. 
Dean, “(/ome, 
my Iriiaid, we two 
('hampion runners 
will rest our w-eary 
liml)s in the ‘kit 
chen. 1 want to 
talk to you, to give you a lew hints -about 
gardening. I want you to be more' sue 
eessful there than in your last prufession. 
C’ome along.” 

'J’he doctor had the bag in one hand, be 
thrust the other thrtnigh the arm of the 
bewildered Riehnrd, ami l)oth men w'ent 
down together to the kitchen. 



‘1 akn’t rri' F(»h’ n, i.adv,’ iik 5;Air>. 
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Curious Incidents at Cricket. 

HV W. [. I'OKO. 


MIC RE can h(' no one who has 
played much (Ticket who has 
Plot a fund of strange stories 
about the ('urious incidents 
that he has seei^ or experi- 
enced ; indeed, (Ule has only 
to foregather with some fellow eri(’keters and 
to listen to their yarns to wonder whethtT some 
cricket stories miglit not well he ranked with 
“fish stories,” so hard is it to believe them. 
})Ut any reader ol 'I'n r S i r a n i> who perseveres 
to the end of this arti(di‘ will, I trust, be less 
incredulous in the futuiv, and will credit the 
• lough (.‘St tales with at any rate a foundation 
of truth, for what I have to tell are either facts 
that have come under my own obscTvation 
or are oth(Twise well authenticated, many of 
th('m being drawn from that great sounv of 
information on matters ('oneern- 
ing- crif'ket, SctU'es and 

biographies.” 'The storiirs are 
intentionally given in no set order, 
as few things an* so dull as a. 
series of anecxlotc's sci('ntirirally 
grouped luuU'r definite headings ; 
it is better l(» K‘l them flow 
forth at random, just as they 
would be told in the pavilion or 
Ihc^ smoking-room. 

(!ricket liad iieen j)layed, or at 
U?ast r(!Cords kept, for aliout fifty 
^■cars before ftads wcae invented 
in 1790; (pieer pads they were, 
too, con.sisting of thin boards 
set angle-wise to allow the ball 
to glance off, and the inventor 
was one “ ddiree fingered Jack,’’ 
of the famous MambK'don (’lub, 
the original nursery of cricket. 

He had lost one 01 two fingers, 
and cons(vjU(*ntly had the handle 
of hi ; b" * groovc.’d, so as to get 
a better grip o^ it. d’his arrange- 
ment w^as no doubt a nece.ssit)', 
considering lack’s affliction, but 
I have seei! an mrangement that 
was almost mon^ curious in actual 
use *, the batsman, liking a heavy 
bat fi r shnv howling and a light 
one for faster deliveries, had 
a hole bored in the back of 

Voi. 


his bat about six inches from the bottonif 
into which he could screw' a loaded disc of 
wood, llierehy imaa'asing the weight of hi$ 
hat as required. He has never to my- 
knowledge had any imitators. ’Phe Imt, 
indeed, is often res])onsihIe for the fall of 
the batsman's wicket ; l)ut while bad mani- 
pulation is the main cause, yet this trusty 
friend often proves untrue, is happened a 
short time ago when, the batsman having 
made a good stroke, a splinter was broken 
off by the force of the hit and knocked the 
bail off ; but Wells, the Siisse.x player, had a 
.stranger experience in i860, for the blade 
parted company witli the handle (hats were 
often maik* in one piece then) and, leaving 
the handh* in his hand, flew over his shoulder 
and dismanll(*(l th(‘ wicket. A third and 
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similar story is equally true : the string that 
bound a broken bat gave way unnoticed and 
dislodged a bail, the batsman being in the 
act of striking : hence, as in the other cases, 
he was out - hit wicket. Hut one wonders, 
that th(‘ laws do not firovide for so untoward 
an incident, which ought never to be fatal to 
tlie striker’s innings. 

hast iM)wlers sonietinies break a stiiruj), 
hut I have seen f|iiite a slow bowler do so, 
hitting it presumably on the exact j)oinl of 
least resistaiice, while on the other hand 1 
havt‘ seen a fast bowler palpably hit the 
wicket without knocking down a bail, and 
this happened twice in one innings*! One 
hardly dares to tell the story and be belicvial, 
but Shacklock, of Nottingham, was the bowler. 


the stem into his throat, while another one 
actually impaled itself on the knife of an old 
woman who was dispensing ginger-beer and 
other commodities to the crowd. Spectators 
ought not to got hurt, for they are supposed 
to have their t;ye on the game ; but an iinfor- 
limale lady at ICastbourne, who was skating 
on the cov(M*ed rolkir-rink, was hit by a ball 
whi(‘h descended through a window in the 
roof, and so startled her that she fell and 
broke her arm. Another lady, entering the 
ground and astonished to find Iut sunshade 
suddenly whisked out of her hand, turned 
round to rc'inonstrate with the aggressor, 
whi('h proved to be only a little globe of red 
leather, lately in ra))id motion. 

Hails ()ft(.;n have luuuxo'intidile ways of 



Here is another almost incrrdible story, but 
true. Last year my brother, V, (1. J. Lord, 
hit a ball straight bac'k so hard that it struck 
the opposite wicket and hounded ba(‘k 
within his own pojiping crease, while I myself 
once hit a hall which caught in the edge of 
the thaU'hed roof of the pavilion and ran 
about a foot up the that('h, Yhough no one 
could understand how a ball which was 
necessarily dropping could take such a course. 

But bails are perverse things : one which 
hit to the ring is recorded to have struck 
the pipe of a spectator and to have driven 


their own ; they have been kno('ked into the 
air, but have st*ttled tian(|uilly in their 
groove again. One is said -1 lofil vouch for 
this to have flown into the air, and turning 
in the air to have n?adjusted itself on the 
stumps, but with the long end where the 
short should have becai ; they have been 
nipped between the middle and the outer 
stumf), and so prevented from falling. We 
lost one once, and found it at last in 
the wicket-keeper’s pocket, while the ball 
has struck one something like seventy yards 
from the wucket. It is not everyone who 
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knows that a former Prince of Wales, 
the father of (ieorge III., died from the 
effects of a blow from a cricket hall, which 
struck him in the chest and caused a 
cancerous growth, the removal of which 
resulted in death. 

'I'he man who 
used to long stop 
to a certain very 
fast howler 
named Hrow^i 
must have heard 
of this, for he 
used to arm him- 
si.‘lf with a pad 
of hay inside his 
shirt. He pro- 
bably needed it, 
for Hr own 
howled with 
SU('h speed that 
he is said to 
have sent a hall 
a t \) r a (' t i c e 
through th(‘ coat 
with which tlu* 
long - slop tried 
to stop it, and 
to have killed a 
dog on the other 
side ! It must 
have hec:n a very 
ohl coat and a 
very thin-skulled 
dog, unless the 
true version he 
that, the long 

stO|) holding the coat to one side of him, 
the hall slij)pi'd, as it might d(), along 
and under the coat, and then demolished 
the dog. Hrown’s howling, however, was 
not always as deadly as this, for W(‘ read 
that in 1S19 a jdayer called Heldham not, 
of course, the famous player who died com-* 
paratively recently hit his howling so hard 
that Brown was afraid to l)owl to him ! Vet 
Heldham was then fifty three years old. 

'The hiws of cricket suggest nine ways of 
getting out. to which Tom ICmmett added a 
tenth, vi;; , • (liven out wrong by the umpii'e,’’ 
hut this iretlind does not often figure on 
the .score sheet, and usually exists only in the 
hatsmarVs mind, for there are generally 
eleven goi d m n and true -on tlie other 
side -to support the umpire’s verdict ; hut 
in a match, played in 1829, between Sheffield 
Wedr.esday and ISottingham, I)aw.son, a 
Sheffield man, is, according to the Sheffield 
score - book, “ cheated out,” though the 
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Nottingham book only says “ run out” Thfe> 
match seems to have provoked a good deal : 
of feeling in other years also, as witness tli^^ 
Sluiffield Wednesday hook again. “A mosl!! 
di.sgraceful matcli ! 'fhe Nottingham umpire 
kept calling ‘No-' 
hall ’ w'henever a 
straight ball was 
howled, and 
Sheffield were 
foolish for con- 
tinuing the game 
wln.'n they per- 
rinved that an 
unfair advantage 
was Ik'ing taken,” 
'*'he Nottingham 
l)()ok still rejects 
that silenee is 
golden, and 
ignores the inci- 
dent. Betting 
was probably at 
tlu‘ liottpru of 
I he occurrence, 
for matches for 
money, or on 
which money 
depcndc'd, w'cre 
so freijuent that 
“win, tie, or 
wrangle” has 
passi’d into a 
jirowrh. 

'This is cer 
tainly the only 
way in which to 
account for siu h laUrii's as : “ Unfinished 
owing to dispuUd decision on the (|iiestion 
ol l.h.w.,” “(liven out unfairly and nTused 
to retire,” “.Side refuses to go out and al>ide 
by the dircision of the luiijihe.” Hut, after 
all, what is to*he done if an j.iiuj)irti gives a 
decision ('ontrary to the laws of the game, 
as, for instance, when a man was given out 
in a firj^-class match for handling the teV ? 
He might just as well have been sent hack 
for lilowing his nose. Another curious entry 
(1843) is “(1. I’lank, walked out.” Is this 
an ol>s(aire joke about “ walking the plank ? ” 
or did I’lank walk away in dudgeon? or does 
it mt‘an that I’lank inadvertently walked 
away from his wicket and was “run out”? 
What, again, is “nipt out”? This sad fate 
befell Mr. Handy in a match between Eton 
and Oldfield in 1793 ; and collateral evidence 
shows that “ nipt ” is not tlH‘ same as caught, 
howled, stumped, hit wi Aet, or run out. 
Remembering that to “ nip ” a ball meant 
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the same thing as to snick ” one, 1 think 
the expression signifies “ Caught at the 
wicket, ’ a (ate which must have been rare 
in those (lays of all-alogg-tliogmiind l)ow]ing. 

]iy the \v;iy, there is a charmingly naive 
record about a match between JCngland and 
'bwenty two of Nottingham in t8iS, forthc 
game is said to have been sf)ld on both 
sid(.\s ; an umpire chang(‘d for “clieating” 
(this was illegal, the ('hanging as well as the 
cheating), and I.ord V, IhauH'.lerc's finger was 
broken by an angry and (l(.‘sj)erale fielder. 
Reading lutween the lines, one gathers that 
his lor(lshi{) was bowling loo well to pleast* 
oiU' of the fieldsmen, who, having backed 
the oth(‘r side, did not like to see them 
bowkal out, and tried to iiu'apai'itate 
the bowler. 'The name of ‘‘ Lord " is 
so great a nanu' to cri' keters that one 
does not like t(» associate it with anything 
shabby, hut it is n('\'erthel(;ss trut* that though 
I.ord had juomised twenty guineas to anyone 
who could liit out o( his ground 
(th(-M)riginal site ot^ Dorset S(|uare, 
and now absorlx'd, I faiu'y, by du* 

(heat ('enlral Railway), yet he 
refiised to ])ay up to II. lUidd, 
who Irad earned tiu' mone\' by 
performing tht' h.-at. A similar sum 
was ofiert'd, it is said, by a nu'inber 
of the Melbourne (\i'. to anyone 
who su('eeedt‘d in hilling the clock 
over the pavilion, and he duly 
handed over the' money to that 
('olossal hitter, (i. F. bonnor, who 
hit the clock fa('e and broke it. 

'This same Mr. lUidd omc 
played a single wi('kel match, 
probably lor a slaki', with a 
man named brand. Uudd 
scoied 70 and purposc'ly 
knocked down his wi('kel ; 
ho then got 4>ra nd out (or 
o, and there being no (ollow 
on at .single wicket went in 
again, and again kiwn'ked his 
wiekt‘t down after making 
Brand again scored o, so that lit' probably 
had as much of budd's ('riekt't as he wanted 
Another single- wicket match was playcal 
out in twelve balls, off tire last of which the 
.solitary and winning run was made. 'This 
tnust I) . the shortt^si mat< h on ixs'ord, but it 
is only fair to Diver, the Rugby eoa(’h, who 
lo.st, to say that he wars only allowed to ])lay 
■with a broomstiek. llerc! is a nice little Ifil 
of howling, date i8(ii. 'The United .Master 
ihitchers played twenty of Metropolitan 
clubs, and got them out for 4 runs; C. 


Absolon, the well known veteran, had eight- 
teen out of the nineteen wickets that fell. 
With my own cyi s 1 have s(.‘en the ball run 
up the hat, cut the strikers eyebrow and 
bound into a fieldsman's Itand, so that he 
was caught out, and had kick we thought it ; 
hut IC. Dowson had worse liK'k a) the Oval 
in 1862, for one of the opposing howlers sent 
down a hall that rost* and hit him in the 
month, knocking him on to his wic'ket, so 
that he was out lor hitting wicket. Worse 
offenders liave t‘seap('(l unharmed ; one lor 
instanei- Winter was his nanu* hit his 
wieki‘l .so hard that ‘‘all tltna' stumps were 
almost hori/ontal, hut the bails wiae jammed,” 
and eonse(juently did not (all olT, so that 


Winter eontimied his innings. In i«Sfio 
something similrr oeeurred, l)Ut how it 
hapjK'ned passi\s my understanding, lor we 
are told that in a match played at (’am- 
bridge, i)etween the Ibiiversity and the 
'I'own, the l)Owler, Reynolds, lorced a bail 
one inch into the stum})s, hut did not 
dislodge it ! 'J'hi.s sounds iiKaedibk.*, l)ut as 
the oecurrcMiee is comparatively recent let us 
hcape that someone who was playing in the 
maU'h will sec these lines and explain 
matters. 
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The following score is curious : Chalcot 
was ])laying Bow ; Bow scored 99, Chalcot 
27 and II ; so far all is simple, but one 
Chalcot batsman, H. l^tyne, sc'ored 2.} and 
10, being not out in each innings : wides 
totalled 3 and 1, so that the other ten bats 
men were got out twice each and s(a>red 
never a run between them -ten “pairs of 
spectacles in one rnatcli ! “ Pro digious 1 ” 
us Dominie Sampson would have said. 
Another singK^^wicket malcli must not escape^ 
us ; it was j)layed in between Messrs. 

Barrett and Swain. Swain sc'ored 5, and 
Barrett 3 and r ; yet neither made a run, for 
they were all wides ! 

1 believe 37 is the largest numb(‘r ol runs 
ever scored lor a. single hit, the wickets being 
pitched at the lop of a hill, down whi('h the 
ball was hit, and over which it w.is thrown 
when originally ri'tric'ved ; but h. P. Miller 
hit a “ thirteener ” at single wic.kel, which 
must be a record ; the ball, (jf ('oursi*, w'as 
not returned within the boundary stunijis, 
so that the unhappy fieldsman had tf) chase 
his ow’it thnnv what time the batsman was 
sprinting Ix.-twc'cn the slumps. The mention 
of hills recalls a 
famous bowltM' of 
old time, laimpy 
by name, who 
always contrive ‘d 

t o pit (' h t h e 
wicket.s, or to get 
t h c w' i c k e t s 
juh'hed, in sue h a 
way that there 
should be a little 
declivity on which 
to drop the ball ; 
for as the Ku'al 
poet sang - 1 
(| u o t e from 
memory : 

Honest l.nnipy did 
allow 

Ho 11' Vi ('oiild ]>ilch 
hut o’(!i ;i hrow. 

1 wontlcr what 
the grotind man at 
Lor I’s (ne ()vnl 
would say if ];;rk 
H(‘arne or Lr.ck- 
wood insisted on 
selecting .. pit'h 
to suit them! 

When* the word 
“ ho lest ” comes 
in, few (Ticketers 
could see. A 


6i 

tussock of grass once killed a cricketer, who^ 
presumably when fielding, tripped over it, 
ruptured himself, and died in consetiuence: ^ 
luckily cricket is a game ot few fatkl 
accidents. 

A friend of mine, an old Cambridge man,;, 
usc<] to tell a good story illustrative ofi 
obslinaev and conlempl for rules. A stalwart 
tniner was bowMed out first ball, which 
apparently he regartk'd as “trial,’’ and made 
no move, till the wieket keejier suggested 
that he was out and had to go. “1 ain’t 
out," he rejdied ; “ I ain't out till I’m purred 
out : haj)])en not then." “ JHirring,’’ the 
uninilialed should be inlormed, is good 
Lamashiiv {or “kicking." A match was 
played last year between me-arnKal men 
and om-leggiHl men, and was freely com- 
nu'ntcd on as a curiosity, whereas it was 
only a revival. Such a mal('h took place as 
early as i/ph, and was (‘ertainly played, 
annuallv I think, in the fiflies and early 
sixties, the one-armed men generally winning 
as being tlu* better runners and bowktrs. 

A violin is a ( harming instrument, but it 
h.is not often saved a man’s life ; it is 
cnaliied with su(.:h 
a performance in 
a good old day, 
when one Small 
just inter|)Osed it 
in time to save his 
head from the 
ball. Possibly the 
ball was of his 
own make, for 
Small was not 
only a violinist 
a n d a goo d 
cricketer, but a 
manufacturer of 
cricket balls as 
w’ull, being origin- 
ally a cobbler by 
trade. He lapsed 
into the poetical 
wluai he devised 
him a signboard, 
for the legefid on 
it ran : 

John Small 
Make Hat and Ball 
f’itch a Wicket 
Play at C'ricket 
With any Man 
In Kngland. 

Let us hope his 
bowling was not 
so erratic as his 
final rhyme. 



“SMAI.I. INTkKI'OSKO IT IN TIME TO SAVE HIS IIEATJ,” 
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All cricketers can dilate on the extraordinary Again, in an innings of 38, no fewer than seven 

catches they have seen made, they them- men scored 4 each ; while in another match, 

selves being generally the victims ; but putting Gentlemen v. Players, Burbidge, the Surrey 

those aside which concern them personally, amateur, caught five men in one innings, 

they would, 1 believe, combine in giving “ all of them fine catches.” 

their second votes, as the Athenians gave 'Fhe ball occasionally gets played into a 
theirs to Aristides, to a Captain Adams who man s shirt. This has, indeed, occurred to 

was Inlaying in I’lnenix I’ark, Dublin, in 1751. \V. (h Grace hims(;lf ; but it has playcxl more 

The hall was hit to him in the long field, and curious jiranks than this, having lodged in a 

he not only jum})ed a. fence 311. loin. high, man’s pads and once in the wicket-keeper’s 

but actually caught the hall in the course of arm-pit ; in this cast* short sHj) e\lra( ted it 

his jump. 'I'he story is a hard one to IxTeve, and claimed the cat('h ; lint the following 

note do(!s not L*\plain itself 
very lucidly. Playing for York- 
shire: against Surrey, Anderson 
“ played the hall em to the heel 
of his shoe, and was there (a'/V)* 
(‘aught hy Lockyer,” the wickcl- 
keeper. A crir keter’s costume 
was regardial as imjiortant even 
in 1X28, l(W Hell's Life has a 
remark to the effect that “it 
would he much better if H. 
Davis would ajijiear in a 
cri('k(.:ting dress, instead of in 
that of a sailor”; hut it is 
haully probable that it has ever 
happened before that 

only two men turned out to 
field in a county mat('h pro 
perly a])parelled ; yet so it hap- 
pened at Dewsbury, where the 
Derbyshire jjrofessionals found 
that the water had not lu-en 
turned off at night in their 
divssing room, and that all 
their clothes were soaked 
through and tluough. Tiu'kily 
only about a ([uartiT of an 
hour was najuired to finish 
(jff the match. 

Most of us (‘ric'keters rc'call 
a mat(’h in which U. |. Scott, 

“UK ACTI'AI.I.V CAlX.ltr THh HAM- IN OIK COncsK Ol- U«.S jLMI-.” tllC AUStraliail, WOIUKI Up Wltll 

six, six, six, four ; hut a certain 
hut there it is, duly recorded in print, with G. Hall, playing for the (ientlemen of Su.ss(‘x 

dates and measurements all in apple pie against the 1 ‘layers of the ( ’ounty, hit the first 

order. three halls of the match out of tlie ground. I 

1'here are plenty of curiou.s incidents that my.self once n'ceivt'd the first and the last 

dejXMid on statistics aloru', as lor insUitu'c in hall of a match, each of whi('h went out of 

a match of very low si'oring, playtxl between the ground, and each of which was bowled 

South Sussex and Nortn Sussex, when in an by the same howler. 

aggregate ofS^runs for thirty two wickets there 1 ’hc dog which Brown killed, as already 
was only ont^ liit, a three-er, ahov(* a single ; told, is not the only dumb spectator that has 

again in one innings no fewer than seven men met with an unnatural death at the hands it 

Wi^re run out; in a single match of three I maybe allowed the “hull”- of a cricket 

i;mings there were twenty duck’s-eggs ; and ball, for is it not on record thatl'cm Hearne, 

in an innings of 120 there was no hit for 2, the great Middlesex cricketer of early years, 

though there were plenty of 3’s and 4’s. was just about to deliver the ball when a 
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pigeon flew across the wicket ? Tom stopped, 
aimed at the bird instead of the stumps, and 
brought it down dead. J'‘. C.xsar did the 
same thing in 1S47, the vidim this lime 
being, however, a swallow ; wliile a good 
story is told about S. M. (Iregorv, the 


story IS told aoout .S. r.. (iregorv, the 

Australian cricketer. He was fielding at 
cover point, but his 
attention was astray, 

when a sudden shout ■ - 

of “ I.ook out* Sid ! ” 

recalled his wiindering 

wits. He made a . ^ ^ 

sudden gTab at what 

enough to permit W-fW ' 

Ihf passage ()l ilie „„ 

ball without un '' m nm- !” 

seating the bail, 

and then closed U[) again, as is <jiiite possibles 
if the ground was hard. Hut even if possible,* 
it was curious, and scarc'ely cheering to thi! 
other side, as Wemuan eventually scored 
139, and vas no! got out. It was not 

uncoimiion in early days for a side whose 
chances \\\ e hopeless to give up the game ; 
did noe Dingley Dell surreander to All 

MuggletonP Hut in so late a year as 1858 
the Old Ktonians ga\e up a match to the 
Old Hmnn Ians, “because they did not 

>vant to corner up on the seeond day.” 'fhe 
Old Harrovians, however, were winning hands 
down It is also in the history of the 

Middlese^v Club that the “secretary cour- 
teousl) gave up the match,” rain prev(?nting 
the opposing side from getting the two or 


three runs required to win. Of course, thist 
was a “club” match, and not a count^;| 
match, the opponents being I’he Buttetl^ 
flies ; still, one would be surprised to 
such a thing done in the present day, even \n:\ 
the “ tenthest " of tenth rate matches. 

An interesting match, wdiich certainly has ■: 

claims to be called; 
“curious,” was played in , 
1858 between eighteen* 
veterans anti ICngland, the 
vtMerans scoring 82 and 
164, I'digland 96 and 51. 

d'he veterans 
V a n g e d fro m 

• only 380 runs lor thirty- 

live wickets, l)ul the ten innings 
of tbtr amateurs only produced 
11 of the runs. 

Oiu? would think that no stupen- 
dous effort, mental or [)hvsiral, is 
1 11 '.ni l. needed to nuiasure twenty -two 
yards with perfi-et accuracy, yet 
tlu^ ground man has failed at 
least lwi('e in this sim[)le tfisk. In i86t 
it was n«l discovered till four men Were 
out that the pitch was 4fl. short, so the 
match !vas continued, not recommenced, 
on another and a fu'opcr pilch, while a 
similar thing occurred on the (Cambridge 
University grofind in a first class match 
al)oiil 1880, two or thrt'(f wickets having 
fallen before the error was discovered ; the 
game, however, was begun afresh, and one of 
the .Stiidds who had got but few runs in his 
first try now tAade Oo or 70. Recommence- 
ment was clearly the proper course, but the 
moral is, “'Irust to a chain and not to a 
tape, as the latter may easily me(;t with an 
accident unobserved or unnoted.” 

Here are a few more oddities from my 
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note-book. In an innings of 202 a man 
made 32 threes and 32 twbs 5 another man 
struck the ball on to the ground, but managed 
to hit it a second time as it bounded up, and 
into i)oint’s hands, the umpire actually 
deciding “Out.” I'hc; same thing exactly 
has happened to myself, the ball going to 
short-shp, but the umpire knew his business 
better, and I went on with my innings. 

I have just recalled what “ Narrow escape 
of two ladies,” a memorandum in my l>ook, 



into my hands : their foces must have been 
within a couple of feet^of each other. 

I ^ remember, too, nearly robbing our 
college club of secretary and captain at one 
fell blow, the ball whi;;zing between their 
heads as they were talking : the funny thing 
was that the net was apparently between 
them and me, as they stood near where mid- 
off would be posted in a match, but the ball 
curled, as a hard-hit ball often does curl on 
the off-side, and showed them that their 
security was more ideal than 
real. 

■V 'I'he laws limit the bowler’s 


l ilK uAl.l. I'ASSKI) lilCTWKl'.N TMIv HKAI>‘i OF 1 WO LADIKS ” 



privilege of changing ends ; 
but as “ nice customs curtsey 
to great kings,” the M.C.C. 
oncx! all(tN\'ed a match to be 
playi'd at lA)rd’s lx?tweeathe 
Club and the Cientlemen of 
Knglaml, in wliich R. Holden, 
with “ ten picked fields,” 
bowled all through, changing 
ends at the close of each 
over. Me must have been a 
good slayer to stand so much 
work wiihoiil an “easy;” 

How IS this for a case of 
unfairplay? Lord F. Beau- 
clerc, in a single-wicket m<|fch 
between three of Surrey and 
three of England in 1806, 
“ unseen took a lump of wet 
dirt and sawdust and stiick 
it on the hall, which, pitching 
favourably, made an extra- 
ordinary twist and look the 
batsman’s wicket.” Umpires 
had to be as “slim” as the 
players in the days when 
matches wtae played for 
money. 

One could cover pages with 


mean.s. We were playing a scratch game at 
Eastbourne to fill up an afternoon, and I was 
fielding in the region of the tea-tent, the 
spectators standing about rather in my way. 
Suddenly 1 saw a hard hit coming that way, 
and, shouting “ I .odk out ! ” went for the 
ball, which passed between the heads of two 
ladies busily engaged in chatting, and fell 


such incidents as I have 
jotted down, but, unfortunately, though the 
fund of stories is almost inexhaustible, 
there is a limit to what is generally regarded 
as illimitable — space ; but the reader who, 
like Oliver 'i'wist, asks for more need only 
apply to the first cricketing friend be meets, 
who will, temporarily :it least, be able to 
appease his appetite for curiosities. 


7 he Brass Bottle. 

By F. Anstev. 

Author o/ J'rtr-lh-rsa," ctc.^ etc. 


CHAin'KR XIV. 

“ SINCE* 'I iniKI.'s NO 111.1, P, CO.Mi:, l.KT cs 
KISS AND PAkrl " 

S soon ns the Professor seemed 
to have rej^niiied his rneulties 
yt)nue 0 |k:iu.‘(1 the doer nntl 
called in Sylvia and her 
motlu.'i, who were, as was 
only to Ik; exjK'Cted, over 
come with joy on seeini; the head of the 
family released horn his iaiiohle ('ondition of 
a siliiL^ularl)- ill fa\oiirt‘d (juadriiped. 

“ 'I'heie, there," said tlu' I'rolessor, as he 


‘ TMi'itK, rui'Ni.', ’ ‘ ■.') riM'. I I'oi-KssoK, ‘ it's lo 

M.'X.vl'. All '’ AUor 1.' ■’ 

submitted e dieir eml>ra<:es and incoherent 
congratulations, “ics iKjthing to make a fuss 
about. I’m quite myself again, as you can 
SiJe. y\nd,” he added, with an unreasonable 
outburst oi ill-teinper, ‘‘ if one of you had 
only had the common sense to think of 
such a simple remedy as sprinkling a little 

V.;l. xx.^9. 


cold water over me when T was first taken like 
that, 1 should have been spared a great deal 
of unneci'ssary inconvenii.'iKW But that’s 
always the way with women — lose their 
heads the moment anything goes wrong ! If 

1 had not kept peifiM'tly (’ool myself ” 

“ It was May, very stuiiid ot us not to think 
of it, papa,’’ said S\i\ la, tactfully ignoring 
the fact that there was scari c'lyan undamaged 
article in the room ; “still, you know, if 
had thrown the wati:r it mightn’t have had 
the same ellecl.’ 

“ I’m not in a condition to argue now,’’ 
said her father; 
“ y o 11 didn’t 
trouble to try it, 
and there’s no 
m f’) r e t o b e 
said.’’ 

“ \o more to 
be said! ” e - 
claimed Imkrash. 
“(.) thou monster 
of ingratitude, 
hast thou no 
thanks for him 
wh.ohalh delivered 
thee from thy 
predicaiuenl ? ” 
“As I am al- 
ready indebted to 
you, sir,” said the 
Professor, “for 
about iweniy-four 
iioui's of the most 
poignant and 
li u III i 1 i a l i n g 
meulal and bodily 
anguish a human 
liemg c in lauhirt*, 
inflicted for no 
valid reason that 
I can discover e.Ncejit the wanton indulgence 
of your unholy powers, 1 can only say that 
any gratitude of which I am conscious ts of a 
very qualified descri[)tion. As for you, 
X'entimore,’’ he added, turning to Horace, 

“I don’t know 1 can only guess at the 

part you h:ive,t)layed in this wretched busi- 
ness ; but in any c'ase, you will understand, 
once for all, that all relations between us 
nurst cense.” 

“ Papa,” said Sylvia, tren.alously, “ Horace 
and I have already agreed that -that we 
must separate.” 


Copyriglit, tijoc* in the United Slates of AnKTk'.i, hy 1). Appleton & Co. 
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At jviy bidding,” explained Fakrash, 
suavely ; “ for such an alliance would be 
totiilly unworthy (jf his merits and con- 
dilion/’ 

'I'his linnkness was rather too much for 
the Trofessor, whose temper had not been 
imijroved by hiS recent trials. 

“ Nobody asked lor your opinion, sir ' ” he 
snapped. “ A [terson who has only recamtly 
been released troni a term of long and, from 
all I have been able to ascertain, well 
deserved imprisonment, is scarcely entitled 
to pose as an authority on social rank. Have 
the decency not to interfere again with my 
domestic affairs.” 

“ Excellent is tlu‘ saying,” remarked the 
imperturliabU: |inne(\ “ ‘ Eel tlie rat that is 
lu’tween the paws of the leopard observe 
rigidly all the rules of politeness and refrain 
from words of pro\ oealion.’ For to return 
thee to the form of a mule oiaa; more would 
be no diflicuh undertaking.” 

“ I think 1 failed to make myself clear,” 
the Professor hastened to (observe-- “ failed 
to make? myself clear. 1 1 merely meant to 

('ongratiilate you on your fortimale e.scape 
from the conse([iien(;(.s of what I -1 don't 
doubt was a judicial error. 1 I am sure 

that, m the future, you will employ your 

your very remarkable abilities to better 
purpose, and 1 would suggt!st that the 
greatest sia'VK’c )ou can do tins unlortimate 
young man here is to abstain Irom any 
lurilier attempts to jiromotc- his interests.” 

“Hear, hear!' Hora<’e C(>uld not help 
throwing in, though in so discreet an under 
lone that it was inaudible*. 

“ k’ar be this from me,” re[)hed Fakrash. 
“ For he has l.)ec'onu? untcj rnc even as a 
favourite son, whom 1 design to |>lace upon 
the golden pinnacle of felicity, therefore, I 
have ( hoseii for him a wife, who is unto this 
damsel of thine as the full moon tp the glow- 
worm, and as the hiid of Paradise to an un* 
fledgc'd sparrow. And the nujitials shall be 
eelebiated before inaiiv hcAirs.” 

“ Horac'e ! ” cried Sylvia, justlv incensed, 
“why 7c//i' didn't you tell me this before.*?” 

“ Piecause,'’ said the unhappy Horace; “this 
is the \ery first Fve lieard of it. Hus ahvays 
springing some fresh surprise; on me,” he 
added, in a whisper “ Init they never come 
to anytliing mucli. And he can't marry me 
against my will, yon know.” 

“ No,” said Sylvia, biting her lip. “ I 
never supposed he could do that, Hora(*e.’’ 

“ rii settle this at once,” he replied. 
“Nosv, look here, Mr. Jinnee,” he added, 
“I don’t know vhat new scheme you have 


got in your head but if you are proposing 
to marry me to anyfiody in particular ” 

“ Have I not informed thee that I have it 
in contemplation to obtain for thee the hand 
of a Ring’s claiighler of marvellous beauty 
and accomplish men ts ? ” 

“ Vou know perfectly well you never men- 
tioned it before,”' .said Horace, while Sylvia 
gave a little low ('ry. 

“ Repine not, () damsel,”' coiinse'llcd the 
jinnee, “since it is for his welfare. l*'or, 
though as yet he heheveth it not, when he 
beholds the resplendent beauty of her eounte- 
nanee he will swoon away with delight and 
forget thy very exisleiiee.” 

“ 1 shall do nothing ^>f the sort,” said 
Horace, savagely, “just undiTstand that .1 
don't intend to inarrv any Princess. \'ou 
may [)revent me m fact you //n7t’ from 
marrying this lady, hut yon ean’l f(.)iee me 
to many anyhodv else. 1 defy you.” 

“When thou ha'sl seen th) bride’s per- 
ferlions thou will Meed ih.) <um|)u]sion,” 
said Fakrash. “And if ihoii should’st 
refusi', know this : tliat thou wilt he exposing 
those who aie d(*ar to thee in this household 
to ('alamities of the most unfortunate de.scrip- 
lion.” • 

'I’he awful vagueness of this threat com 
pletely (‘rushed Horace ; lie could not think, 
he did not even dare to imagine, what con- 
se([uences he might l>rmg upon his beloved 
Syh ia and her ln.'lpless parents by ))ersisting 
in his refusal. 

“(.live nu; time,” he said, heavily ; “ I want 
to lalk this over with yon.” 

“I’ardon me, \'enimioi't*,” said the Pro- 
fessor, with acidulous politeness ; “ hut, 

interesting as the discussion of your matri- 
monial arrangements is to you and your — 
a --protector, I should greatly prefer that you 
cho.se some more filling [)lace for arriving 
at a de(isiun which is in the circumstances a 
foregone ('oncliision. I am rather tired and 
upset, and J should he obliged if you and 
this gentleman could firing this most trying 
interview to a close as soon as you con- 
veniently can.” 

“ Vou hear, Mr. Fakrash?’' said Horace, 
between his teeth, “ it is ijiiite time we left. 
If you go at once, 1 will follow you very 
shortly.” 

“'I'hou wilt find me awaiting thee,” 
answered the Jinnee, and, to Mrs. PAttvoye’s 
and Sylvia’s alarm, (lisa[)peared through one 
of the bookcases. 

“ said Horace, gloomily, “ you see 

how I’m situated. 'Phat obstinate old brute 
has cornered me. Fm done for ! 
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“ 1 )i)n'l s.iy liiat," saul tlu- l’rt)r('.ssor : “n'ou 
appear to l>e on the e\e oi a most lnilliant 
alliaiua’, in which 1 am sure \ou liave our 
l.)esl wishes the best wisiies ot us all, ’ he 
adiletl, pointedly. 

“Sylvia," said Horace, still liiyueriiy^, 
“before I .L^o, tell me that, whate\t;r t may 
have to do, you will iiiulLfstand thal--thal it 
will be for your sake 1 " 

“ Please don't talk like that," she said. 

“ We may ncvcT see one another aj^ain. 
Don’t let my last recollection of you be of • 
of a livi)Ocrite, Horace ! " 

“A hyjiocrite ! he cried. “Sylvia, this 
is too much ' W'hat ha\-e I said or done to 
make yon dunk me that ? 

“Oil, I am not so Mm[)1e as you suppose, 
Horace,’ iie rejihed. “I see now why all 
this has i.ajip lied : why poor dad was 
tormented ; why you insisted on my 
bettim^ ymi hee. Hut 1 would have re- 
leased } 0 -. vdihoui that! Indeed, all 
this elaborate artifice wasn’t in the least 
necessary ! " 

“ \Au i»elieve 1 was an acconiplu'c in that 
old fool’s plot^ ’ he said. “ Vou believe me 
such a cur as that ? ’’ 

“1 don’t lilanie you,’' she said. “I don’t 


believe you could 
help yourself. 
H e c a n m a k e 
y o u d o w h a t - 
c'ver he chooses. 
And, then, you are 
so rich now, it i.s 
natural that you 
should want to 
marry someone - - 
someone more 
suited to you — like 
this lovely I’rincess 
of yours." 

“ O f m i n e ! 
groaiieel the ex- 
asperated Horace. 

“ \\'hen T tell you 
I’ve never even 
seen her ! As if 
any Princt'ss in 
the world would 
marry me to 1 dense 
a Jinnee out of a 
brass l)Ot tic ! And 
if she (lid, Sylvia, 
you can't believe 
that any Princess 
would make me 
forget you ! ’’ 

“It depends so 
very much on tlu; Pi inci^ss," was all Sylvia 
could he iiujuced to say. 

‘'Well," said Horace, “if that’s all the 
faith \(.)U have in me, I sniiposc it’s useless 
to say anv moic. Hood bye, Mrs. Fiitvoye ; 
good bye, Ihofessor. I wish I could tell 
you how (h'cpiy 1 regiet all the trouble 1 
have brought on you hy my own folly. All 
I can say is that 1 will bear anything in 
futiiie rather than expose you or any of you 
to the smallest risk." 

“ I trusty indetd," said the Pnifessor, stiffly, 
“that you will use all tlie influeiu'e at your 
('omiiKUMl to secure nur from any repetition 
of an expcriimcc that might well have 
unmaimcd a less c(pia!)le temperament than 
my own.” • 

“(ioodbye, Horace," said Mrs. Futvoye, 
more kindly. “ I believe you are more to be 
])Uied than lilamed, whatever others may 
think. And / don’t forget - if Anthony does 
tliat, but f®r you, he might, instead of 
sitting there ( omfoitably in his arm-t'hair, bo 
lashing out with liis hind legs and kicking 
everything to pieces at this very moment ! ’’ 

“ 1 deny that J lashed out ' " said the Pro- 
fessor. “ My- ah— hind-(|uarters may have 
fieen under imperfect control — but 1 never 
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lost tny reasoning powers or my good humour pathetically drawn mouth and Hushed cheeks, 
for a single instant. 1 can say that truth- “And I shall think of you always.” 
fully.” “And you won’t fall in love with your 

If the Prolessor could say that truthfully Princess?” entreated Sylvia, at the end of 

amidst the general wreck in which h(-‘ .sal, her alfrui.srn. “Promise!”' 

like another Marius, he had little to learn in “If I am ever provided with one,” he 

th(! gentle art of seir-dece})tion ; hut llvae replied, “ I shall loathe her -for not being 

was nothing to gain by contradicting him you. JUit don't let us U)se lu?arl, darling, 

then. ’ 'There must be some way of talking that old 

“( lood liye, Sylvia,'’ said Horace, and held idiot out of this nonsense and bringing liim 

out his hand. round to common sense. J’m not going to 

“(iood bye," she said, without offering to give in just yet ! ’’ 
take it or look at him - and, after a miserable 'J'hese were brave words — but, as they 

pause, he left the study. Put before he had both felt, the situation had little enough to 
reached the front door he heard a. swish and warrant them, and, afu r one last long 
swirl of drajjerv h«'hind him, and felt her embrace, they parted, and he was no sooner 
light hand on his arm. “Ah, no!” she said, on the steps than he Ml himself caught up 
clinging to him, “ I can't let }OU go like this. as before and borne through the air with 

breathless speed, till he was set 
down, he could not have will 
.said how, in a ( hair in his own 
silling room at Vincent Square. 

“ Well,” he said, looking at the 
Jinnee, who >Nas standing oppositig 
vdth a smile of inloli'rahle com 
j>kiccncy, “ I su}.)pose )ou fed 
salisl'ied with yourself over this 
business ? ” 

“ It hath indeed been brought 
to a favourable eoni lusion,” said 
f akrasli. “ Well hath the ]v»et 
written ’’ 

I doii t think 1 can stand 
any more ‘ IdegaiU I’Alraets ’ 
this afternoon,” interru|)led 
Horace. “],el us come to 
business. \'ou st'cm,” he went 
on, with a strong effort to kee|> 
lum.self in hand, “ to have fornud 
some plan for marrying me to a 
•King/s daughter, 1 ask you 

for full particulars ? ” 

“ No honour and advancement 
can be in excess of thy deserts,'’ 
answered the jinnee. 

“Very kind of you to say so 
but you are probably unaware 
that, ns society is constituted at 
the present time, the objections 
to such an alliance would 
1 didn’t mean all the things I said just now, be quite insuperable.” 

I l)eliev(‘ in you, Horace -at least. I'll try “ For me,” .said the jinnee, “few obstacles 
hard to . . . .Vnd 1 shall always, love are insuperable. Put speak thy mind 

you, Horace , . . I sha n’t care— very much freely.” 

—-even if you forget me, .so long as you are “I will,” .said Horace. “'To begin with, 
hapi»y. . . Only don't be too happy. Think no European Princess of the Blood Royal 
of me sometimes I ” would entertain the idea for a moment. 

“ 1 shall fiot be too happy,” he .said, as he And if she did, she would forfeit her rank 

held her dose to his heart and ki.ssed her and cease to be a Princess, and I should 
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probal)ly be im[)risoned in a fortress for 
Ihe majeste or somctliiiii;/’ 

“Dismiss thy fears, for I do not [)ro|)ose 
to unite thee to any Princess that is born of 
mortals. 'Phe bride 1 intend for thee is a 
Jinneeyelj ; the peerless Bedeea-(.‘1-J(.‘mal, 
daughlcf of my kinsman Shahyal, the Ruler 
of the Blue Jann.” 

“Oh, is she, though?" said Horace, 
blankly. “ I’m exceedingly oldiged, but, 
whatever may be the* lady’s attractions " 


Kl, IS A JIN.NKEfl- 

“Her nose," recited the Jinnee, with 
enthusiasm, “is like unto the keen edge of 
a polish ^*d sword ; her hair resemi)leth 
jewels, and her cheeks are rrnhly as wine. 
She l ath ’•envy hip.s, and when she looketh 
aside she putted to sh.amc the wild cows.*’ 

“ My good, exeelloiU friend,” said Horace, 
by no means iinpo'sstvl by this catalogue of 
charms, “ one doesn’t marry to mortify 
wiki cows.” 

“ When she walketh with a vacillating 
gait,” eontifuied Fakrash, as though lie had 
not been interrupted, “the willow branch 
itself turneth green with envy.” 

“ Personally,” said Horace, “ a waddle 


doesn’t strike me as particularly fascinating — 
it’s quite a matter of taste. Do you hn|)])cn 
to have seen this enchantress lately?” 

“ My eyes have not been refreshed by her ' 
manifold beauties siiu'e I was inclosed by , 
Suleyman — whosi* iiame be accursed in the 
brass bottle ot which thou knowest. Why 
dost thou ask ? ” 

“ Merely because it occurred to me that, 
after \ery nearly three rliousand years, your 

charming kinswoman may well, to put it as 

mildly as [lossible, not have 
altogether escaped the usual 
effects of I'ime. T mean, she 
must be getting on, you know ! ” 

“ ( ), silly-bearded one ! ” 
said the Jinnee, in half scornful 
rebuke; “art thou, then, ignor- 
ant that we of the Jinn are 
not as mortals, that we should 
feel the ravages of age ? ” 

“ I'bigive me if I’m [lersonal,” 

‘ but surefy your 
own hair and beard might be 
described as ratber grey than 
any other colour.” 

“Not from age,’’ said Imkrash. 
“'Phis cometh from long con- 
finement.” 

“ I sc'c,” said Horace. “ Bike 
the Prisoner of ( liillon. Well, 
assuming that the lady in 
<|uestion is still in the bloom 
of early youth, 1 see one fatal 
difficulty to bec<)ming her 
suitor 

“Doubtless,” said the 
Jinnee, “thou art referrirtg to 
Jaijarees, tlie son of Rejmoos, 
the son of Ibices ? ” 

“N’(.), I wasn’t,” said 
^loraee ; “ Ix^ca^ise, you see, I 
don 1 remember having ever 
heard of him. However, he’s 
auoifier fatal dihieully. 'Piial makes two of 
them.” 

“Surely 1 have spoken ol him to thee as 
my deadliest fm.: ? It is tnuj that he is a 
])owerful and vindii'tive hifreet, who hath 
long persecuted the beauteous Ikxleea 
with hateful attentions. Vet it may be 
possible, by good fortune, to overthrow 
him.” • 

“Then I gather that any suitor f<jr Bedeea’s 
hand would be looked upon as a rival by the 
amiable Jarjarees? ” 

“ Par is he from V)eing of an amiable 
disposition,” answered the Jinnee, simply, 
“ and he would be so t.ansported by rage 
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and jealousy that he would certainly challenge 
thee to mortal combat.’’ 

‘^'rhen that settles it,” said Horace. “I 
don’t think anyone can fairly call me a 
coward, but I do draw the line at fighting 
an h'dreet for the hand of a lady I've never 
seen. How do 1 know he'll fight fair?” 

“ He would probably ap])ear unto thee first 
in the form of a lion, and if he couUl not thus 
prevail against thee, transform himsttlf into a 
ser[)ent, and then into a buffalo or some 
other wild beast.” 

“i\nd 1 should have to tackle th(‘ (‘ntire 
menagerie ?” said Horace. ‘‘Why, my ilear 
sir, 1 should never get beyond the lion ! ” 

“ I would assist thee to assume similar 
transformatit)ns,” said the Jinnee, “and thus 
thou may’st be enalded to di'lVat him. J''or 
I burn with (k'sire to behold mine cmany 
redma^d to cinders.” 

“ It's much more likely that you would 
have to swee[> ///c up!” said Horace, who 
had a strong ('oin’iclion that anything in 
which tlu' jmnc(.‘ was ('Oiu'crned would be 
lumgled somehow. “ And if you're so 
anxious to destroy this Jarjarees, wiiy don't 
you challenge him to meet you m some (|uiet 
place in the. desert and settle him yourself? 
It’s much more in your line than it is in mine’” 
He was not without lujpes that l akrash 
might act on this suggestion, and that so 
he would be relieved of him in tlu' simplest 
and most salisliu tory way ; but any such 
hopes were, as usual, doomed to disajipoint- 
mi'iit. 

‘‘ It would be of no avail,” said the 
Jinnee, “for it hath been written of old that 
Jarjarees shall not jiia'ish sa\e by the hand 
of a mortal. And 1 am persuadc.-d that thou 
wilt turn out to be that mortal, siiuv thou 
art both strong and fearless, and, moreover, 
it is also prcilc'siined that Uedeea shall wed 
one ol tile sons of men.’’ ^ 

“'I'hen,” said Iloraec, feeling that this line 
of defenee must l)e abandomal, “ I ‘rail l)ack 
oil ohjeeiioii numlier one. Hven if Jarjarees 
were obliging enough to retirt^ in my favour, 
1 should still decline to become the - a — 
consort (d a Jmneeyeh whom I've never 
seen, and don't love.” 

“'I'hou hast heard of her incom[)arablo 
charms, aial verily the car may love before 
the eye.” 

‘‘It may,” admittc^d Horace, “but neither 
of.wj;' ears is tlm least in love at present.” 

‘ "I'iieso reasons are of no value,” .said 

Falclrash, “and if thou liast none better ” 

“Well,” said Ventimore, “I think 1 have. 
You profess to be an.xious to -to re<.]uite the 


trifling service I rendered you, though 
hitherto, you'll admit yourself, you haven't 
made a very brilliant success of it. but, 
jmtting the jiast aside,” he continued, with a 
sudden dryness in his throat ; “jmtting the 
I>ast aside, 1 ask you to consider what 
possible benefit or hapj)in(\ss such a match 
as this d’m afraid I’m not so fortunate as to 
secure your attention?” he broke off, as he 
ob.served the Jinnee's eyes b'eginning to film 
over in tlu* di.sagreeable manner eharaclenstic 
of eerlain birds. 

“ i’roeeed,’' said kakrasli, unskinning his 
eyes for a second ; ‘‘ I am hearkening unto 
thee.” 

“It seems to me,” simmmrod Hora('e, 
inconsc*<]iienlly enough,* “ that all that time 
inside a l){;ttle well, you can’t call it 
c\\j\rh'nic exactly : and jiossibly in the inlcr\al 
you ve lorgotten all )ou knew about feminine 
nature. 1 think you ////cvV luive." 

“ It is not p(.)ssible that siieh knowledge 
sluuild 1 h' lorgotten," said the Jinnee, resent- 
ing this imputatio!' in (piite a human wa\’. 
“’I’lu' words appear to me to lack sense. 

I nter|ui*t th» m. 1 pray thee." 

“ W'hv," explained Horace, “you don't 
mean tt.) tell me tlial this young and lo\i ly 
relation of yours, a kind (.)f immortal, and - 
and with the pride of Liualer, would be 
gratified by vour proposal to bestow her ha.nd 
upon an insignificant and iinsueei'ssful 
London architec l ? She’d turn iij> that sharp 
and ])olisl)ed nose nf hers at the mi re idea 
of so une(|ual a match ! ” 

.Xn e\('ellent rank is that ('onferred by 
Wealth,” remarked llie Jinnee. 

“ but I’m ///?/ ri(.'h, and \\v already de- 
clined an) riches from you,” said Horace. 
“And, what’s more to the |)oint, I’m jM-rfeetly 
and hopeTessly obscure. If you had the 
sliglilest sense of humour —which 1 fear you 

‘have not you would at once perceive tlie 

absurdity of projH>sing to unite a ladiant, 
ethereal, superhuman being to a common- 
place professional nonentity in a morning 
coat and a tall hat. It’s really too ridieuloiis ! 

“What thou hast just said is not altogether 
without wisdom," said k'akiash, to whom this 
was evidently a new point of view. “Art 
thou, indeed, so utterly unknown?” 

“ Unknown ? ” rcjMiated Horai'e ; “ 1 should 
rather think 1 was ! I’m simply an iiu on- 
siderable unit in the population c»f the vastest 
city in the world ; or, rather, luH a unit — a 
cipher. And, don’t you s(*e, a man to be 
worthy of your exalted kinswoman ought to 
be a celebrity. I'herc arc plenty of them 
about.” 
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“What meanest thou by a celebrity?” 
inquired Fakrash, falling into the tra}) more 
readily than Horac'c had ventured to hope. 

“ (ih, Avell, a distinguished person, whose 
name is on everybody’s lij)s, who is honoured 
and praised l)y all his fellow-citi/cns. Now, 
that kind of man no jinneeyeh could look 
down iij)on.” 

“ 1 j>er(;eive,” said Fakrash, thoiighlfully. 
“Yes, 1 was in^danger of committing a rash 
c'uaion. How do men honour such dis- 
rmguishe<l individuals in these days?’’ 

“ 'I’liey genera 11 V overfeed them,’* said 
Horace. “ In London lh(‘ highest honour a 
hero can be paid is to receive the freedon\ of 
the (aty, which is only (‘onferred in very 
exceptional cases, and for some notable 
service. Hut, of c()urse, there are other 
sorts of celiibrities, as you (‘ould see if you 
glanr'ed through the society j)aj»ers. *’ 

“1 cannot believe that them, who seemest 
a gracious and talented young man, (‘an be 
indeed so obsc'ure as thou bast repr(‘,sented.” 

“ My good sir, any of the llowers that 
blush unseen in the desert air, (jr the gems 
t'oiici'aled in nt.ean < aves, so c-x(‘ellenlly 
described by t)ne of our 
pi.jcts, could give me 
j)oints and a beating in 
th(^ matt{M' of notoriety. 

Fll make you a spoiling 
offer. 'There are over 
five million inhabitants 
in this i .ondon o( ours. 

If you go out into the 
streets and ask the lirst 
five hundred you meet 
whether they know me, 

I don’t mind betting 
you- what shall 1 say? 
a new hat -that you 
wain’t find half-a dozen 
who’ve e\e‘r even heard 
of rny existiaiee. Why 
not go out and see for 
yourself? ” 

do his surprise and 
gratincaiioii the Jinnee 
took tb*’ suggy^stioii 
seriously. I sill go 
forth and make iiKiuiry,” 
he said, “ for 1 desire 
further e i d igh te m n en t 
concerning thy state- 
ments. But, remember,” 
he added, “should T 
still re(|uire thee to wed 
the inatchles.s Bedeea-el- 
Jemal,and thou should’st 


disobc‘y me, thou wilt bring disaster, not on 
thine own head, but on those thou art mo.st 
desirous of jirotecting.” 

“ Ve.s, so you told me before,” said Horace, 
bru.scjuely. “(lood evening.” Hut fakrash 
was aln.*ady gone. In spite of all he had 
gone through and the unknown difficulties 
iicfore him, ViMitimore was seized with what 
Um'le Remus calls “ a sjH.'ll of tlu? dry grins ” 
at the thought of the probable replies that 
the Jinnee would meet with in the course of 
his inquiries. “ Fm afraid he won’t l)e 
particularly impressed by the politeness of a 
London crowil,” her thought; “ Imt at least 
they'll com in(‘e him that 1 am not exactly a 
prominent citizen. 'Then la/ll givi' up this 
idiotic match of his -1 don’t know, though. 
IL-’s such a jiig hcadt'd old fool that he may 
sti('k to it all the same. 1 may find myself 
eiu'umlnaed with a Jiimce'yeh hride several 
centuries my senior IxTnre I know where I 
am. No, I forgot ; thert‘’s the jealous 
Jarjarees to lie jioTished off first. 1 seem to 
rtauember something about a (piick change 
coml-Kit with an Lfreet in the ‘ Arabian 
Nights.’ I may as well look it up, and see 
what may be in store 
for me.’' 

And after dinner he 
Went to his shelves and 
took down Lane’s three- 
volume edition of “The 
Aral,)ian Nights,” which 
he set himself to study 
with a new interi'Si. It 
was long since he had 
lor)ked into these won- 
drous tales, old Ixryond 
all human (.:alculation, 
and fresluT, even now, 
than ilie most modern 
ol successful romances. 
After nil, he was temjiied 
to think, they might 
p(»ssess (juite as much 
historical value as many 
works with graver pre- 
tensions to accuracy. 

He found a full 
account of the combat 
with the Lfreet in the 
“ Story of the Second 
Royal Mendicant” in 
the: first volunu^ and 
was unpleasantly sur- 
prised to discover that 
the Lii'eet’s name was 
actually given as 
“Jarjarees, the son of 
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Kojmoos, the son of Ibices” — evidently 
the snme person to whom Fakrash had 
referred as his bitterest foe. He was 
described as “of hideous aspect,” and 
had, it seemed, not only carried ofl the 
daughter of the* Ford of the ICbony Island 
on her wedding night, but, on discovering 
her in the society of the Royal Mendicant, 
had revenged himself by striking off Ijer 
hands, her feet, and her head, and transform- 
ing his human rival into an ape. “ between 
this fellow and old f akrash,” he rellecled, 
ruefully, at this point, “ 1 seem likely to have 
a fairly lively tinui of it I ” 

He read on till he leac.hed th(^ memorable 
encounter between the king’s daugliter and 
Jarjarecs, who |)resented himself “in a most 
hid(‘ous shapi:, with hands like winnowing 
forks, and legs like masts, and eyes like 
burning torches” — which was calculated to 
iinnei ve the st<jutcst no\i('c. 'The f.frcct began 
by transforming himself from lion to a 
scorpion, upon whi('h tlu; Princ ess became a 
serpent ; then he changed to an eagU-, and 
she to a vulture ; he to a bku'k cat, and she 
to a wolf; he to a burst pcmiegranato, and 
she to a cock ; he to a lish, and she to a 
larger lish still. 

“ 11 Fakrash can shove: me thniughall that 
without a fatal Iiitch somewhere,” X’eiitimore 
tohl himself, “I shall be agrc'cably dis- 
appointed in him.” Pul, after reading a few- 
more lines, he cheerc'd up. I‘'or the Efreet 
finislu'd as a ilame, and the Princess as a 
“body of lire.” “And wiien we looked 
towards him,” ('ontinued the narrator, “ wa.‘ 
[u-ncive-d that he luul become a heaj) of 
ashe's." 

“ (.'ouie-,” said IPjrace to himse/lf, “that 
puts Jarjare'e s out of ae'tion, any way I 'The 
odd thing is that f akrash should newer have 
heard of it.” 

Pul, as he saw on rellection, it \yas not so 
very odd after all, as the ine'ident had pro* 
bably ha])pencd after the jinnc'e hfid been 
consigned to his bras.s beetle, where intelli 
gence: of any kinel wamld be most unlikely to 
reae'h him. 

He worked steMdily through the’ whole of 
the second volume aiul part of the third, 
but, altiiuiigli he pi<'ked up a certain amount 
of information upon OrieMUal habits and 
moele'.*, of thought and speecli which might 
enme in usefuily later, it was not until he 
arrivi'd at the 2 .)th C ha [iter of tlu’ third 
volume that his interest really revived. 

for the 24 th (’haptcr contained “'J'he 
Story of Seyfel-Mulook and Pedeea-eF 
Jemal/' and it was only natural that he 


.sliould be anxious to know all that there w'ns 
to know concerning the antecedents of one 
who might lx: his fiancee before long. He 
read eagerly. 

Pedeea, it ap[)oared, was the kjvely 
daughter of Shahyal, one ol" the Kings of 
the Pelieving jann ; her father (not fakrash, 
as the Jinni'e had incorri'('tly represented) had 
offiTixl her in marriage to no le.ss a personage 
than King Solomon him.sc'lf, who, h()wevc:r, 
had preferred the (Jueeu of Sheba. Seyf, the 
son of the King oi f/gy}>t, afterwards fell 
desperately in love with Pedei'a, but she 
and her grandmother both declared that 
between mankind and the Jann there could 
be no agri-enuMit. 

“ And Seyf was a* King’s son ! ” eom* 
mented Horace. “1 nc(‘dn't alarm iviyself. 
She wouldn’t Ih‘ likely to have anything to 
say to me. It's just as 1 told Fakrash.” 

His heart gnwv ligliter still as he (’nme 
t<’* the end. for he h’arnt that, after many 
adventures which iiei’d not be nieaitioixd 
fieri’, the diwoled Seyf did aetually succeed 
in gaining tin. jiroud Pedeea a^ his wile. 
“ fAen f akvasF. CDuld not propose to marrv 
me to someone who has a Imsband already,” 
he thought “Still, slu’ n;ay be a widow ! ” 

d o his reliefy however, the conelusion ran 
thus: “ Seyf-cf Muloc)k liM’d with Pedeea el- 
Jemal a most pleasant and agreeable life . . . 
until they w-ere \isited by the terminator of 
delights and the separatoi of eompnnions.” 

“ If that mians anything at all,’' he 
reasoned, “ it means that Seyf and Pc'deea 
are both deceased. FAeii a liimeeyeh si’cius 
to be mortal. As ])i‘rha|)s slu' bei'ame so by 
marrying a mortal. 1 daresay tli.u fakrash 
himself wouldn’t have lasted all this lime if 
he ha<ln> been bottled, like a tinned t(.>mato. 
Put Em glad 1 found this out, because 
Fakrash is evidently unaware of it, and, if lie 
•should persist in any more of this lumsense, 
I think 1 s('e my way now’ to getting the 
better of him.” 

So, with renewed hope and in vastly 
imjxoved sjiirits, he went to bed and was 
soon sound asleep. 

CH.XFPf’.R X\\ 

15 1. ICS H IN (5 no NOCKS. 

Fr was rather late the next morning when 
Venlimore opened his eyes, to discover the 
Jinnee standing by the foot of his bed. 
“Oh, it’s you, i.s it?” he said, sleepily. 
“ How did you - a-*get on last night? ” 

“ I gained such information as I desired,” 
said Fakrash, guardedly ; “ and now, for the 
last time, 1 am come to ask thee whether 
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thou wilt still persist in refusing to wed the sitting up in bed, “I should like to know 

illustrious Bedeea-el- Jemal ? And have a where you’re taking me to.’' 

care how thou answerest.’’ “Obey me without demur,” said h’akrash^ 

“So you haven’t given up the idea ?” said “or thou knowest the consequences.” 

Horace. “Well, since you make such a It seemed to Horace that it was as well to 

point of it, I’ll meet you as far as this. If humour him, and he got u[) accordingly, 

you produce the lady, and she consents to washed and shaved, and, putting on his 

marry me, J won’t decline the honour. Hut daz/ling robe of cloth of-gold thickly sewn 

there’s one condition 1 really wiist insist with gems, he joined Fakrash who, by the 

on.” way, was similarly, if less gorgeously, arrayed 

“ It is not ff)r tlu-e to make stipulations. — in the sitting room, in a state of some 
Still, yet this once 1 will hear tlu'e.” iiiystitication. 

“ Fm sure you’ll see that it’s only fair. “ l'>at ([uic'kly,” commanded the Jinnee, 

Supposiiyg, for any reason, you can’t persuade “for the time is short.” And Horace, alter 
the J’rincess to meet me within a rea.sonal)le hastily disposing of a cold poac hed egg and 
lime — shall we say a week?” a cup of coffee, happened 

“'Thou shall 
be admitted to 
her ])resence 
within twenty- 
four hours,” 
said the Jinnee. 

“That’s het 
ter still, 'i hen, 
if 1 don't see 
her within 
t w e n t )' f ( j u r 
hours, 1 am to 
l.K‘ at lihertv to 
infer that the 
negotiations are 
off, and 1 may 
marry anyhody 
els(.‘ 1 j)lcase, 
without anv 
()j)posilion ii'om 
you? Is that 
understoc-d ? ” 

“It is agreed, ’ 
said Fakrash, 

“ for 1 am eon- 
f i (.1 e n t t h a t 

Hedeea will ac.'cept thee joyfully.” 1/ * 

“We shall see,’’ said Horace. “Hut it 

might he as well if you went and ])repared '• akisk. mv son, rtr on i-miM. i.uhe,.” 

her a little. 1 supposes you know wiiere to • 

find her- and you ve only twenty four hours, He might well a.sk. On the opposite side 
you knov,” of the road, hy ilu* railings of the sfjuari', a 

“More than is needed,” answeresl the large crowd had*colk‘('ted, all staring at the 
JinnC'., w-d] such child like confidruice that house in eager e\pc< -lain )n. As they cauglu 

Horace felt alnn-st ashamed of so easy a sight of him tlwy raised a cluer, which 

victory. “ Hut the sii.i is already high. Arise, caused him t<.) retreat in confusion, hut not 

my son, pul (-n these robes ’’ and with this he before ho had .seen a great golden* chariot 

flung on ilu bed the magnificent raiment with six rnag^iifieent ('oal • black horses, 

wliich X’ciitimorc had last wt)rn on the night and a suite of swarthy attendants in 

of his d’sastiou.^ entertainment— “and when barbaric liveries, standing by the pave- 

thou hi St broken thy fast, prepare to acconi- ment below. “Whose carnage is that?” 
pany me.” he asked. 

“Before 1 agree to that,” said Horace, “It belongs to thee,” said the Jinnee; 

Vol. xx.-*^10. 
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^‘ckscencl then, and make thy progress in 
it through the City.” 

“1 will not/’ said Horace. Even to 
oblige you 1 simply can’t drive along the 
streets in a thing like the band rhariot of a 
travelling circus.” 

“ It is necessary/' declared lakrash. 



again recall 
penalty of 


“ Must 1 
thee the 
obedience ? 

“Oh, very well,” said 
Horace, irritably. “Tf you 
insist on my making a fool 
of myself, I suppose 1 must. 

But where., am I to drive, and why.?” 

“ That,” replied Fakrash, “ thou shall 
discover at the lilting moment,” And so, 
amidst the .shouts of the spectators, Venti- 
more climbed up into the, strange -looking 


vehicle, while the Jinnee took his seat by his 
side. Horace had a parting glimpse of Mr. 
and Mrs. Rapkin's respective noses flattened 
against the basement window, and then two 
dusky slaves mounted to a seat at the back 
of the chariot, and the horses started off at 
a stalely trot in the direction of Rochester 
Row. 

“ I think you might 
lell me vvhal all this 
means,” he ‘said. “You’ve 
no coiK'eplion what an 
ass 1 let 1, stuck up here 
like this!” 

“ I lisiniss bash fu 1 ness 
from thetr, since all tliis 
is d(.‘Signc(l to render thee 
mt-We a('t:eptable in the 
eyes of the Princrcis 
deea," said rht; jinnet*. 
lloiace said no 
more*, though he 
('(Mild not but 
think that thi.s 
paratle would be 
thrown aw'.-iy. 

but as they 
I 11 r n e d i n t o 
\'i('toria Street 
and si'cmed to 
b e h e a ding 
I straight for the 
' /Vbbrv, a horrible 
llioiighl occurred 
to liiin. After 
all, hi s o n 1 y 
authority for the 
ill a r r i a g e a n d 
decease of bedeea 
was tilt* “ Arabian 
Nights,” w'hich 
was not unim- 
peachahle evi- 
dence. What if 
she waa’e alive 
and waiting for 
t li a r r i v a 1 
of tile I, iri de- 
groom ? No 
o n e b u t 
F a k r a s h 
wMiiild liave^ 
c o 11 1 ' e i V e d 
such an idea 

as marrying him to a Jinneeyeh in Wc.st- 
minster Abbey ; but he was capable of any 
extravagance, and there were apparently no 
limits to his power. 

“ Mr. Fakrash,” he said, hoarsely, “ surely 


vextimore ci.imheo vr into the 

S I KANfil'M.UOKIXIi VI'.lllCl.R,’’ 
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this isn’t my — my wedding day ? Voii’re not “'I'dl me,” he said, clutching Horace by the 
going to have the cerc'inoiiy B/ere ? ” arm, “ what meaneth this ? ” 

“Nay,” said the Jinnee, “be not im- “ Vou don't moan to say,” said Horace, 
patient. For this edifice would be totally “that you have been about London all these 
unfitted for tlie celel)ration of such nuptials days, and never noticed things like these 
as thine,” before?” 

As he spoke, the chariot left the Abbey on “'Fill now,” said the Jinnee, “ I have had 
the. right and turned down the Embankment, no leisure to observe them and discover 
'J’he relief was so intense that Horace's their nature.” 

spirits rose irrepressibly. It was absurd to “Well,” said Horace, anxious to let the 
suj)pose that® even Fakrash 
could have arranged the ceri'- 
inofiv in so sliort a tinu‘. He 
was rnert'lv l)eing taken for a 
drive, and fortimately his l.)est 
friends c<juld not recognise him 
in his ()ri(‘n(.il disguise. And 
it was a glorious morning, with 
a touch of frost in the air and 
a sky of streaky turquoise and 
]»a1e golden ( louds ; the broad 
ri\t‘r gliU(!rt.‘d in the sunshiiu: ; 
the ])av(.'meiUs weae lined with 
admiring crowds, and the car 
riage. ia)lled on amidst lr;mti(' 
enthusiasm, like some triumphal 
car. 


“ How 

tlu‘\ le 

( lu!<'riiii 

< us : ” 

said Iloraic. 

“ ^Vhv 

, th(>\ 

coiildirt 

make 

more row for 

the Lord 

Mayor hiinsell.” 


“What 

is ihi 

s Lord 

Mayor 

of whom 

thou 

speakest 

I'” 'iu 

([uired lui 

ik rash. 



“'I'he 

I ,ord 


” said 

I b)raee. 

“ Oh, 

he 

unipue. 

'J' here’s 

uoIumIv 

ii the 

woi Id 

quite lil 

O' him 

He 

admin 

isler,-; th( 

■ law, and if tl 

liere’s a 


in any part of thi earth he ndieves it, 

He entertains monaic'hs and i’rinc<.‘s 

and all kinds of potentates at his 14- 

l)an(|uets, and altogether he’s a Irenumdous ‘ lu i. s.md, ' wmat MiAKKot this 

swell.” ' . ^ 

“ Hath he dominion over the earth and Jinnee see that he had not the monopoly of 
the air and all that is therein ? ” miraides^ “siiu e your day we have discovered 

“Within his own |)recinets, I I)elieve he how to tame or chain the great forces of 

h as, " sat ] Horace, ra*/ner ha/il\, “but I ri’ally Nature .and compel them to df) our will. We 

don’t know jireciscly h.ow wide his powers control the Spwits of Earth, Air, lore, and 
are.” H was vainly trying to recollect Water, and mak(‘ them give us light and 

whetlicr suea matters as sky-signs, telephones, heat, carry our messages, fight our quarrels 
and telegraphs m tiie faly were within the for us, transf)f)rt us wherever we wish t(< go, 

d.ord jMavor’^ jurisdiction or the f'ounty with a certainty and irrecision that throw 

Coiincirs. even your perftinnances, my dear sir, entirely 

Fakrasri remained silent just as tlu^y into the shade.” 
were driving underneath (Sharing ('ross (^Considering what a very large majority ot 
Railway bridge, when he started ])ercej)tibly ciyili/ed persons would lx as powerless to 
at the thunder of the trains overhead cotistruct the most eleineiiiary machine as to 

and the piercing vvliisiles of the engines, create the huinblesi kind of horse, it is not a 
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little odd how romplaceiuly we credit our- 
selves with Mil the latest achievements of our 
genera lion. Most of us accept the ama/e- 
ment ol llie si mpU‘- minded liarharian on his 
first introduction to modern inventions as a 
giMtilVini^ personal trihiite ; wc feel a certain 
superiority, even if we magnanimously r<Tiain 
from l)OMslfiiln(‘Ss. And yet our ('wn 
parti('ular share in thes(.‘ discoveries is 
limited to making use' of the-m, undi r (wpert 
guidance, wluch any harharian, after o\er- 
('oming his first Uaror, is quite as competent 
to do as we are. 

It is a harmless vanity enough, and 
especially jiardonahle in X'enlimore's case, 
when it was so desiral)le to correct any 
tt. ndency t<3 ‘‘ u[)[)ishness " on the ])art of the 
I innee. 

“And doth tlie Lord Mayor disposi* <if 
these f(.)r<'<.'S at his will ?" iiKpiiu d h'akrash, 
on whom Wailimore's c'\|)tanation had 
e.\'i«JenlIy produced some impression. 

*‘ ( 'erlainly,’’ said Horace ; “ wheiu‘ver he 
has occasion.'’ 

d'he jinnee seemed engrossed in his 
own thoughts, for he said no more just 
then. 

d lu-v were now nearing St. Laiifs ('alhe 
dial, and Horace’s lirst suspicion returned 
with double force. 

“Mr. Lakrash, answer nu‘,’’ he said. “Is 
this my wedding day or not? If it is, it's 
lime I was told I ” 

“ Not yet,” .said th.e Jinnee, enigmatically, 
and indeed it [)ro\('d to be another lalse 
alarm, for they turned down Cannon Street 
and l(.)wards the Mansion House. 

“ I’erhaps you can tell me why weVc going 
through Vdetoria Street, and what all this 
. crowd has come out for?’’ asked \’entimore. 
I'or the throng was denser than ever ; the 
people surged and swayed in serrital ranks 
l)ehind the City jroiice, and ga/ed with a 
wonder and awe that IVir once f^‘emed to 
have entirely silenced tiu' (.au kney instinct of 
Pcrs///ni^r. 

“ For what else but to do tbee honour ? ’ 
answered Fa k rash. 

“ What bosh ! ” said Horace. “ d’hey 
mistake me for the Shah or somebody - and 
no wonder, in this g(?Lnp.'’ 

“Not .so,” said the jinnee. “ d’hy names 
are familiar to them.” 

Horace glanced up at the liastily improvised 
decorations ; on one large strip of bunting 
which spanned the street he read : “ Welcome 
to dhe City^s most distinguished guest!” 
“ 'I'hey can’t mean me,” he thought ; and 
then another legend caught his eye : “ Well 


done, Ventimore!” And an enthusiastic 
householder next door had burst into pot try 
and displayed the cou[)leL : 

Woulfl wc had twenty more 
Like Horace Ventimore I 

“ 1'hcy mean me,” he exclaimed. 
“Now, Mr. I-'akrasli, fc/// yoti kindly 
explain wliat tomloolery you’ve Ix'cd up 
to now? I know you’ie at the bottom of 
this business.” 

It struck him that the jinivee was slightly 
emb.inassed. “Didst thon not say,” he 
replied, “ that he who should i‘c('ci\e llu* 
fivediMU of tlu; City from his fcllow-tnen 
would be worthy of llcdijt^a cl banal ? ” 

“ I may have said something of the sort, 
lint, good heavens, yon don't mean tliat v<ui 
have eontrived that / should recei\e tlu- 
fu-edom of tin' ( alv ? ’’ 

“It was the (';isiest affair ])o^sil.)h',” said 
tlu‘ jinnee, but he did not atU inpt to meet 
Horat'e's eye. 

“ Wa.su, though?” said Hta’ace, in a white 
rage. “ I don’t want to be iiapiisitive, but I 
should like to know wluU I’ve dune to 
descr\ e it ? ” 

“ Whv tiamblt* thvs{‘lf with the reason , 
L(:t it suhice the.' that such honour is be 
stowed iqxm thee.” 

liy this linu' Uk; liiariot had eross('d Cheap- 
side and was entering King Sircel. 

“'I’his really Wfui't do!’’ iiiged Horaa'e. 
“It’s not fair to me. bather I’ve done 
something, or you must ha\(.‘ made ilie 
Corporation hduve Fve done souK lhing, to 
lx.' rc'eeivcd like tliis. And, as we shall he 
in the (Jiiildhall in a very few seconds, yon 
may as well tell me what it is ! ” 

“ Regarding that matter,” rt^jilied the 
Jinnee, in some confusion, “ I am truly as 
ignorant us thyself.” 

As he *spokv‘ they drove through some 
temporary wooden gates into the courtyard, 
•vvhero the H(.)nourahle Artillery (!om[)any 
presented arms to them, and the carriage 
drew up l>efore a large manpiec dex'orated 
with shields and elustered banners. 

“ W{dl, Mr. Fakrash,” said Horace, with 
suppressed fury, as he alighted, “ you have 
surpassed yourself this time. You’ve got 
me into a ni('e scrape, and you’ll have to pull 
me through it as well as you can.” 

“ Have no uneasinc.ss,” .said the Jinnee, 
as he accompanied his- protcfi^e into the 
marrpiee, which was brilliant with pretty 
women in smart frocks, officers in scarlet 
tunics and plumed hat.s, and servants in 
State liveries. I'lieir entrance was greeted 
by a politely-subdued buzz of applause and 
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adtiiiration, and an official, who introduced 
himself as the FVimc AVardcn of the Candle- 
stick-makers’ Company, advanced to meet 
them. “The Lord Mayor will receiNc you 
in the library,” he said. “If you vvill have 
the kindness to follow me - ” 

Horace followed him me-- 
clKinicallv. “ Lm in for it 


Horace approached the steps with ; 
an unpleasant sensation of weakness^ 
at the knees, and no sort of idea'' 
what he was expected to do or say when 
he arrived. 



now," he thouj^ht, “whalevcr it 
is. If 1 ('an only trust hakrash 
to l)a(-k me* U]> init Lm hanged 
if I don’t believe he’s 
more nervous than 
1 ami” 

As they came into 
tile noble library of ^ 

the (iiiildhall a line 
string Ija nd struck v-";: 

up, and I baace, 
with the Jinnee in ^TaJ 
his lear, made his J 

way tl. rough a lane j 

of (list i nginshi'd 
s|)eelators towards a 
dais, on tin. steps | 

ol which, in his gold 1 

tiimmed lehes and I 

hlack-hxiLhered hat, a > 
stood the L o 1 ' (I 
Mayor, with li i s 
sword and mace 
hearers on either 
hand, and behind 
him a lanv (.»f hcam- 
ing; sheriffs. 

.'\ truly stalely and 
imjiosing tigurcr did 
the ( 'hief Magistrate 
for that [larlieular 
year present : tall, 








cV 






fji 


'i '''fwf) 
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dignified, with a 

lofty forehead whose tiolished temples 
rtdieeted the light, an afiuiline no.se, and 
piercing hku k eyes under heavy whitt* eye- 
brows, u frosty pink m his wrinkled cheeks, 
and a flowing silver heard with a touch ot gold 
still lingering under the. lower lii-i: he secme(l 
as he sl'.ocl ihertj a worthy representative ot 
the greatest and richest city in the world. 


And, in his juaplexity, he turned for 
support and gliidance to his self-constituted 
• m<-*nt.or oi^lv to discov(.*r that the Jinnee, 
whose short sight(‘dness and ignoran(.x* had 
planted h4m in his [iresent false position, had 
inysteri(jusly and perlidiously di.sappeared, 
and l(.rft him to gra.}>ple with the situation 
single-handed. • 


( Tf he coniitiued. ) 



A nimal Actualities. 



'J’HIS IS a tak; of tin? mysterious power of 
articLilnte sj)eeeh and Us effect in calming 
the more or less savage breast. Mr. I*'. W. 
Millard, of Hoddesdou, in Hertfordshire, 
possesscfs a very fine tom cat. 'J'liis 'rom, 


And there is no ])t)silive reason to sLippt)se 
him altogether a wise from pigeon. 

lUil. lately 1 >i('k sustained a sad shock; a 
shock ihiit has altogdhcr shattercal his con- 
lldencc' in dealing with lards. A neigfiboiir 



ISFAUTlKUr,. 


whose name is Dick, is lord of a fine tract keeps a parrot, which is sufficiently tame to* 
of surrounding gardens and paitial to poultry. be let loose occasionally, and sufficiently well 
His master’s cocks and hens jie spanks, “educated to j.)ro('laim its freedom by voluble 
having a pixiper fear of his master, but any and extremely distinct talk. Dick was start 



advance. 








— beautiful, and no doubt as toothsome as 
handsome. i )iek crouched and crept. But 
Polly was watch- 
ing from the ' 

corner (if hi^r cyi', ,'j 



■ again did Dick make an attempt on 
but, now that he has gained sufficient 
cob ft den CO, sits 
!. ..IZilZ rL”.!. — n reverently below 
, , i the parrot, quiet 

' and awe -struck, 

; listening. After 

perform- 

' 0 * ! a corner, 

^ thinks. It 

I is conjectured 

r h taking 

J ■ ‘ WlWl ^1 i lessons. 




Boiler Explosions. 

By Joseph Hornp:r. 

Illustrated by Photos, hiudly lent by Mr. C. E. Stroineyei^ Chief Engineer the Manchestei 

Steam Users' Assoctation. 



HE (‘xplosioiis of steam boilers 
are, happily, now more rare 
in proiKjrtion to the number 
in use than they were a gene- 
ration since. The reason is 
that such explosions may now 
involve the owners of the l;)oiIers in a hea\'y 
pecuniary loss, over and above that due to 
the damage to their [)roperty. A Board t>l‘ 
d’ra<le ('ommissioner Mr. Howard Smith 
is invested with the j)ower to hold an 
iiupiiry into the causes of boiler explosions. 
He has pliaiary authority to assess damages 
towards the costs of the ( A)url, and woe be 
to any boiler owner to whom culpable negU’ct 
is brought home. 'These in(|uirics are of a 
most searching character, and much expe-rt 
evidence is often calletL It may also Ik* 
mentioned, by the way, that lliere an* com 
paratively few ('ases of boiler cexplosions in 
which some degree ot wilful negligence is 
not ])roved. But it is not always [)ossil)le to 
fix tile responsibility on the right peison or 
persons. Not inlrtiqucnlly, too, the culpable 
man is killed. 

'The insurance coinpanic's cannot compel 
|)r(;prietors t(.) carry out the suggestions made 
by their inspectors, but it goes hard with the 
pro[)rietors when evideiue of neglect to 
adopt sucli suggestions is jiroved before^ the 
Commissioner. In one case a boiler insur- 
ance company was lined ^,'50 lor neglecting 
to use SLiliicieiitly strong and explicit con- 
demnatory language to the ])roprietors in 
reference to a boiler of theirs which explode<l 
while insured wath the company. 

The MaiK'hesier Steam Users’ Association 
■was the jiioneer in boiler insurance, and it 
was due to the iiersistent efforts of the late 
Mr. Lavinglon Idetcher, the chi^‘f engineer 
of tlie association, that the Boiler Explosions 
Acl w'as carried. Now, with jirofK^t' inspec - 
tion, there is, [)ractit:ally, no risk of a serious 
explosion occurring. 

'There is now', therefon*, m) mystery at all 
about boih:r explosions. Previous to the 
lormalion of tlie various insurance societies, 
and the passing of the lioiler TAplosions A('t 
in 1S82, all kinds of mystericnis agencies were 
invoked to aiu'ount for these disasters. It is 
nmv well known, how'ever, diat any ex[)losion 
is. traceable to some very matter-of-fact cause 
'J cauc ). 'There is a sj)e(afu: reason for 
^ each, i^ut all, how'ever numerous and varied 
Ui cVciracter, may be included under one or 


more of three heads, namely ; bad design, 
bad ('onstnu.rlion, or bad w'orking. Into the 
technical details of these we shall not enter. 
Bft they are all preventible, all iiiexcmsable. 
If jMoof were asked, it is suhieient to inslaru’e 
the fact that while about 20,000 locomotive 
boilers, which are the hardesf w'orked of any, 
an: in use daily through the kingdom, 
explosions of such are now' praetii'ally un- 
known. 'I'he exjdanation is that they 'are 
well designed, well made, W'ell tendetl, aiul 
are withdrawn from service before they 
beeouu: unsafe. 

Steam boilers offer in some n‘S])e('ts 
analogies to human (irganisms. have 

their lives to live; are suhjeet fd weakness, 
diseases, and (vriaiii death ; w'hiidi death 
may come either in the ('oursc of natural 
decay, by the ravages (d chroni(. 01 acule 
cliseast', or by accident. Their li\es are 
in.sured in many cases, hut t!ic jiolic)', unlike 
those on human lives, w'ill in must cases 
never have- to he paid, since it is an accident 
pohVy only. 

In short, steam boilers arc* subjected to so 
many ills that lhc*re is a class of men ihc 
boika inspedors whose* lives are spiail in 
diagnosing their (.•uinplainls : testing, suimd- 
ing, peering and I'lying w'ilhiii and wilhoul, 
visiting their patients two or three limes in 
the ('OLirse of a year, and rei)oriing on their 
conditiem. Another class of men is occupiv'd 
in analy/ing tiu: waters with which hoikrs 
are suj^plied, and in prej)aring antidol(*s tu 
coiiiUerac't the evil effects of incessant drink 
ing of Ijad watei. 

In among sooty lliicis and furnace's, 
through water s[)aces, with lamj), caiullc*, 
and hammer; with good eyes, shaipenc'd by 
• experience, and wdiieh (;an detcat hidden 
faults that no ordinary observer would note*, 
the boiler inspeirtor pursues his diagnosis. 
It is a hard and thankless task at In.-sL, and, 
.strangely enough, the greatest obstacles of 
all are not found in the hard w'ork of inspect 
ing the boilers, nor in having to satisfy and 
f>lease his superinleniUait, but too often in 
the owners of boilers, who fre([ueiuly grudge 
the outlay which is the price of .safely. 
'These, instead of aiding the work of the 
ins[)ector, sometimes put obstacles in his 
wa)c 

W'hen a boiler does burst thci effei'ts are 
terrific, as disastrous as the damage inflicted 
by a park of artillery. Plates of iron or steel 
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from three-eighths to five-eighths of an inch 
thick are rent and twisted like paper, and 
sent flying scores or hundreds of yards away, 
dealing mutilation and death in their course, 
and wrecking adjacent buildings. Volumes 
of steam and water, hotter by many degrees 
than that which boils in an ojien vessel on 
the fire, doom those who escape the flying 
fragments to torture and a death even more 
awful. 'rhe Imrrowing scene which meets 
the eyes of the resellers immediately after 
such a (:atastro[)l\e, and before the dead and 
injured are removed, is one over which a veil 
must be drawn. 

Vet inspectors test steam-boilers at a 
pressure which is very high always higher 
than that at which they are intended to be 
worked - gemaally from 30 to 50 pta* citnt. 
more. Iloiha-s have sometimes exploded at 
a lower pressure than that at whieh llw:y had 
been previousl)’ tested. ^Vhe•n boilers yield 


Redcar Iron Works, in Yorkshire, 6ii 
evening of the 14th June, 1895, ^ photo- ■ 
graph of which is here reproduced. Out of 4 ; 
range of fifteen boilers w’hich were used tO 
supply steam to the blast and other engines, 
twelve burst, killing three men, and injuring' 
seventeen others, of whom eight died sub-; 
seciuently. Showers of bricks and dirt rained; 
over the place ; the men w'ho were at iho 
furnarxfs were enveloped in a deluge of boil- 
ing water and steam ; while, to add to tho 
horror, some who fled had to run over pig 
beds (if red hot iron. Some too were nearly 
bereft of their clothes. 

Of the luiilers, some jiarls weighing several 
tons one being lol'l. long were carried two 
hundred aiul fifty yards away. I’ortions 50ft 
long wer(.‘ hurled into a. field, in w'hich they 
dug deep tri*nchi‘s. A tank locomotive close 
by was embedded in di'hris up to the foot- 
])laic, and slrijipcd of the fittings in the cab. 



■l i’ic J^KDCAK DOIlKK EXPT.OSION, JUNE I4, 1895. TllE MOST DISASTROUS EXPLOSION ON RECORD. 
Vritm « I'hotih hy J. K. Hngimrd, Vtmthim, HriJtnr. 


under r is they sometimes do, they do 
not expiv '.h* with violence, and no ilamage 
is inflicted to ihose standing by. The 
difTerence is due to this— that the in.spector’s 
test is made under water firessure, but a 
boiloi e.xplo^ion oc'eurs under steam pressure. 

'rhe following jjaragraphs relate to some of 
the iiK St remarkable and disastrous explosions 
which arc. on rc*cord, briefly noting the 
reasons of their occurrence. 

The most terrible boiler explosion which 
has ever occurred in England was that 'at the 

Vol. XX.— :tl. 


A large crane cafialile of lifting six tons was 
sinaslied to [lieccs. Shops a hundied and 
fifty yards away from the boilers had tlteir 
wundows broken and roofs riddled. 

'fhese terrible c'X])losians were due to the 
overheating of fhe first boiler, which, burst- 
ing, then started the series, 'fhe bpitej 
W’ere of a class which has long lu^en dfli 

trusted the egg-ended type - externally fiteii ; 

•which is peculiarly liable because of its great 
length to unequal expansion at top and 
bottom, if the latter part becomes overheated*; 
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K\'I'L(JSH)N OF A I.orOMOTIVK AT SIlVTrA‘^TUKli JUNCTION, MAV lo, 1S67. 


Whi.*n two or nioro boilc'rs thus burst 
simultiuu-'oiislv, ibo tt rin “ coinpound cxplo 
siou ” is a]>plit‘(i. It dors not uiran that llir 
explosions o('riir at the same instant, Init 
lliat one boilrr biirstin^i; intlids injiirirs upon 
one adjari-nt, dislodoinM \[ iVoi,, j|s sixit, and 
startin}^ a rent whirli rrsulls in its explosion, 
similar effeds bi'ini' eoinmunieated to other 
boilers. On one oia asion live boih rs burst 
thus sinuillanrously. 'Ihis was in Aj)ril, 
186;, at Moss JmkI Iron Works, near 
( ilas^ow. 

'The two ends of the loeoinotive in the 
illustration above was a sijjJU {)resent(‘d 
at Simjxislurc* Juiuaion, l>arlini;ton, on May 
lofh. 1867. 'The engine belonged to tlie 
North MCastern Railway (’oinpany, and at 
the time of the explosion was attached to 
a mineral train 
standing on a sid- 
ing lu-ar the jmv 
tion. 'Die (Iriver 
was underntMlh 
oiling the e('('en 
tries when the 
boiler barrel (/. e., 
the long eylin 
drieal portion that 
eonneets the fur 
nace at the rear 
with till' smoke- 
l)ox under tlie 
(’hinini.'y) burst, 
being ripoed into 
many fragments, 
which erumpled 
like paper. d'he 
d’ iverwas blown to 
pieces and the lirc- 
man badly scalded. 


On June 9th, 

1 869, a partic'ularly 
shocking explosion 
occurred at J ling- 
ley, N'orkshin^, at 
the works of 
Messrs. |. 'Town 
and Sons’ bobbin 
turnery. 'The 
wwks were situated 
at the rear of the. 
Natiojial Sihool, 
and eight littU' 
ehildrt.'ii uho were 
at [) I a y a t t h e 
wi.'re killed, 
besiiles sevcnal 
work peojile. Mr. 
Meti.’her, of the 
Manehester Steam Usits’ Assoiaaf ion, stated 
liefori' tlk' coroner tliat he had foiiml the 
bottom plates no thicker than paju r ! 'I'he 
aeeompanving pii ture sho\ss the s< ene ol the 
disaster. 'The j)roprietors were “ ( ensured " 
onl\ ! 

'I’lii' fe.trrul wrei’k seen on the next page 
(XHurred at Ashlei Lane, Manehester, on 
1 teeember 2grd, 1867, at ihi; dye works of 
Messrs. ( 'hapman and Hollands. Portions of 
till! boiler af'ornish one, uSI't. long by Oft. in 
diameter are seen amidst the ruins of the 
works, whii'h it utterly demolished. Six poor 
fellows were kille<l, not by scalding, but by 
the fall of the buildings. 'The I'orojiers 
verdict was “Accidental death," but the jury 
found that great neglect was atti ibiitable to 
the employers. Something more severe 



THK UINOLEY EXrUOSlUN, JUNE 9, 1869. 
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But the owner had to pay ^50 
into court, for this iiappened 
so recently as ManB 4th, 1892, 
and the Commissioners of the 
]k)ard of 'rrade adjudicated 
upon it. d'he l)oiler had a 
chequered history typical of 
many others, having changed 
owners several times, including 
those of se(T)nd-’nan(l brokers. 
A boiler insurance c'ompany 
had warned the owner in 
present possession that it was 
unsalc', but no notic(‘ was takcai, 
with the result that it went 
through the root of its house. 
It was a serious ('asi-, and the 
lint‘ intlicted was [)roperly made 
heavy. 

On .lu‘ morning of the 8th 
of May, 1 886, tlu‘ boiler of a 
tug, 'J'ht' RiJlcHhUi, blew up in 
(.'arditf fbirbo’ir. 'The ('nnv, 
comj)rising tour nu-n and a 
1879, at the works of Messrs. Ikilnu* and bov, wen* all kille<l. Ji is siij^posed thc'y 

J’ritc'hard, ol Halilax. The steam po'ssure were standing round thi* boilei, warming 

was only 45!!). to the sciuare inch, vet tlie themsi lves. 'The bodiis of the lour men 
boiler was carried bodily to a distanetr of wen* ('airied into tlu* air, and alightecC on 

102ft. through a workshop, spreading ruin in the head ol tlu* pier, one at a distance of 

its ('ourse, and was only stopjX'd by striking fifty yards. 'I'lu* \iolen('e of the explosion 
the angle of a Mabuse. 'I'he plate was not wrec'ked the V(‘ss(‘l, so that she sank imme- 

properly stayed, the owners had put ditficub diately : and a pilot, who was in the fore 

ties in the wav of 



inspection, and, as 
a matter of fac't, 
nearly four and a 
half years had 
elapsed since tlu* 
interior liad been 
inspected • . 

'The boiler sccti 
in the illustration 
on this page found 
that resting - place 
- a room on the. 
upper floor of a 
])ul)licdious(; into 
which it crashed 
through the roof 
—after a journey 
of fifty yards. The 
injury to the boiler 
it.self is invisible, 
being internal, and 
Consisting of a 
i rupture of the 
crown of the fire- 
box. Fortunately 



no one was .kilted. 


TUK BUKNL1;;V EXPLOSION, MARCH 4, Tllli nOTLRR LYING IN AN Ul'PliR ROOM OF 

THE CROSS KKYS INN," HAVING ENTERED THROUGH THK ROOF. 
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rabiii al lli<‘ tinu', was up from tlic 

walrr imconscious. I'hu shull ol the Ixailur 
was shot It) a nicat length, aiul dropped at a 
dislanci’ of ihrft' luindrrd yards on (he stern 
ol aii Italian shij), killinii; a man who was stand- 
in;; at till' wheel. 'The ea])lain of a tu;^ wasal.so 
striirl; hy the tfihris, and had, in ('ons(‘- 
(lutau'e, several rihs broken. It came out at 
the imiuest that the safety valve had been 
lu ld down with a pin ! lla<l the engine 
man survived lie 
would have lieen 
indic’t(‘d for man 
slaughter. 

An explosion of 
this kind siiei;ests 
one possible ex 
jilanation of the 
i\’('ord of ^aeain 
Vessels the- loss of 
whi('h has lever 
been a^ ounted 
for. It is reason 
able to siipjiose, 
in tlv- abi,. nt e of 
direct evitienc.e, 
that a very violent. 
ex[)losion of one 
or more boilers 
- -and there are 
several on board 
large steamers — 


may produce a 
rent in the hull 
sufficiently large 
to sink a steamer 
before boats could' 
be got out. 

On the after- 
noon of Saturday, 
February i 6 th, 
i(S95, a terrible 
t:xplosion of the 
boiler of an agri- 
(' lilt lira I engine 
oecurred at Manor 
I'ann, Veovilton, 
in Sornerset.sliire. 
d’he engiiu' had 
hei'ii working — 
doing tlirashing 
all day. About 
lour in the after- 
noon, sonic of 
the farm hands 
h a V i n g g o n e 
home, others 
were sitting round 
th(i engine to eat, 
the weather being ('old, whi'ii the boiler ex- 
ploded. 'I'he driver, Ilann, was blown into 
a ri('k elosi* liy, whi('h immediately caught 
(ins and the man was charred to death, his 
.skeleton only being rtHoverixl later. Another 
man, Perry, was miitilalt.‘d so terrildy as to 
l)e scarcely recognisable. Other men suf- 
fcR'd from s('alds and broken limbs. 

'rile Ibri'c of the explo.-.ion was siu'h that 
the engine, which weiglicd about three tons, 



Photo, by] KXPLOSION OF A TUACTIUN ENU1N£ AT YEOVtLTOK, FUfiRDAKV l6, fBpS. [J, OhofiHi. 
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wa^i IiTlcd in I he air, and carried to a dis- 
tance of twenty-six yards. J\.‘rry’s hat was 
picked lip a hiincin'd yards away; fragments of 
thi' engine were thrown about ; the fire was 
.scattered setting fire to ricks iti the vicinity; 
and the local fire brigade only extinguished 
the flames aftta* much damage had been 
done. Ifi this cast' tlu; engine was about 
thirty years old. It had no gauge to regist(‘r 
])ressure, tht' fire box 
was l)a(lly ('orrodi'd, 
and it appi'ared as if 
the safety-valve had 
been sert'wed down, 
to int rease jwessure. 

One of the prin- 
cipal methods by 
which boilers 
been testt'd is by 
working them to 
destruciioji, and ob 
serving their beha 
viour. 'This is almost 
invariablv done undc'r 
water jaressure. Hut 
in otie series of v\- 
periuK'nts in .Amei ica 
boilers were tc'sted 
iind('r steam pn-ssure, 
and th(‘ actual explo- 
sion of OIK..' (.)f these 
w\as witnessed by a 
largt; number of per- 
sons. 'The boilers 
W'cn' st't in a ravine, 
and th(? pressure 
gauges were brought 
behind a bomb proof 
striK'lure only 3ft. away. In oik.- of these 
experiments the steam jwessiiri' mounted up 
in eleven minutes from ^olb. to soil)., and two 
minutes afterwards the explosior) oicurred. 
One portion, weighing about three ton.s, was 
hurled to a great height in the air, and fell 
at 450ft. away from the original ])osition of 
the boiler. 

"^^rho explosions of kitc'hen boilers are 
responsible for th(' loss of several lives and 
the destruc tion of much property, whenever 
a hard winter occurs. In the hard weatlu.T 
of I'ehruary, t<Sc) 5, th(,'re w'ere four such 
explosions in one day, the 7lh ; on the next 
day nine boilc'rs l)ur.st ; on the next, four 
more. Hy the middle' of that month six 
people had lost their livcxs and thirty-four 
had been injured. In the wanter previous, 
during tw^o short frosts, nineteen persons 
were killed and fifty-four injured. Explo- 


sions of this character arc due to stu])idity 
or carele.ssness. d'he simple and sufficic'nt 
rcmcaly i.s, never to let thc^ water bec'ome 
(piite cold in hard weather, and this can be 
insurt'd by banking the lire: at night. 

'The broken kitchen range seen on this 
])age has a tragic history of one life lost arid 
two persons seriously injurt'd, and c'auscd hy 
a simple: hot wate'r bottle of e'arlhe'nwai'e. It 
f)cci;/n'd on the' ^ist 
of Manh, r<S67, at 
the house of Mr. 
'I'homas Man ton, 
I .eiceste'r. The bottle, 
of about a ejuart 
('aj)ae'ity, was use*d as 
a bed - warmer. In 
ste'ad of filling it in 
ll’.e jKOj)!'!* way W'ith 
, .ot w’ale.r, it was filled 
w i 1 h (' o 1 d , a n el 
corked, and the cork 
lied se-cinvly with a 
wax end , such as 
shoemake'rs use*, and 
so ))ut into the oxtai 
of the kitchen range ! 
( )l ('ourse', an ('xplo- 
sion occurre.'d, as 
sle'am was generali'd, 
and with the' e'orl: 
tie:d in. 'I'Ik* burst- 
ing bottle liroke off 
the ('onuT of the 
oven door, and the 
fragUK'nls wi'ie.' shot 
into the: room with 
the results named, 
*the life lost being that f)f a c hild. 

As man\' of the reade-rs of Thk S i r and 
ai’e: owne'i's oT boile:rs, we' may remark that 
the* board of Irade ( 'ommissioneVs ne'ver 
acce'jit ignoranc e as an excuse for ne'glecting 
to take ])r'oper me'asurc's to insure that a 
boiler is lieing worked unde'r safe* e'onditions. 
Their dec'ision i.s: “'That if a rie-rson, for the 
purpose of his business, chooses to use steam 
applianc'c's wTic h, if neglected, bee'ome a. 
soure'e of very grave danger*, not only to him 
.self, but to cither's, he: must, in the e:ve'nt of 
an ex[)losion, be: taken to have known that it 
wars his duty to ascc'rtain that they w’cre' kept 
in g(K)el e'ondition ; and, further*, that if he 
wars not able to ascertain this himself, it wais 
his duty to have e:alle‘el in a competent person 
from time to time to examine the boiler, to 
ascertain if it was fit to be worked at the 
pressure reejuired,” 



I'tXI’I.OSION OF .\ HOT-WATKK BOTTI.IC, MARCH 3I, 1867. 


The Derelict 

\\\ Mokr.AN 

('ROSS the AtlaiUic Oee.in 
from the (iulT of (luinea to 
( 'aj)e St. ko(]iU‘ moves a great 
body of water - the Main 
lu|uatorial (’urrent which 
can be considered the motivi* 
powi r, or inainsj)ring, ol tiu: whole Atlantic 
current syslenif as it obtains its motion 
directly from tlu* c\cr-a('ting ]>ush ot tlic 
tradi' winds. .\t ( 'a|)e St. Ko(iue this broad 
current splits into two jiarts, one lurnine 
north, the other south. 'I'he* northern part 
contracts, incrc'ases its speed, and, passing 
uj) the northern coast of South Ameri<'a as 
the (iiiiana (urrent, enters through the 
(Airibbean Sea into the (bill of Mexico, 
where it < ir('les around to the northward ; 
then, coloured a dt'ep blue from the fine 
river silt of lh(' M ississipjii, and heated from 
its long surfac'e t>\posure iimler a tropical 
sun to an average temperature of Sodeg., it 
emerges into tlu^ Idorida Channel as the 
(bill Stre-am. 

I'rom luMC it travels north east, following 
the treml of the (oast lim-, until, off ('ape 
IlatU'iMS, it splits into tlirc(; cli\isions, one ol 
which, the \V(‘sU.‘riimo,->t, keeps on to lose its 
warmth ami life in Ikiriin’s Da). Another 
impinges on the IC-bridc'S, and is no moo* 
recognisabk' as a (airrent ; and the third, 
tile eastern and largi.'st part ol the di\idc<i 
stream, mak(rs a wide sweep to tlu; cast and 
south, inclosing tlu* A/oics and tlut dead 
water c.dleil llu.* Sargasso Sea, tluai, as the 
African ( mrrent, runs down the coa.«,t until, 
just below the (. 'anary Isles, it merg(:-s into 
the Les.u-r IC|iiatorial ( 'urrent, whir h, parallef 
to the jiarent strt'am, and separated irom it 
by a narrow band of back-water, travels west 
and fillers through tlu* est Indies, making 
pu/./ling combinations with the tides, and * 
finally iKMiing so heavily on tlu- voung (lulf 
Stream as to give to it tlie sharp turn to the 
northward ihrough the I’lorida ('haiuu-1. 

In the South Atlanlif' tht; portion of the 
Main J-'qu. lorial (an rent split off by ('ape 
St. I<o<q ,e and direc ted south leaves the 
coast at (..ape f io, and at the latitudt* of the 
Kiver Plate assumes a vine easterly direction, 
and vU'OSiv. s ih.e ccean as the Southern ('on- 
necting ('urrent. At the (’aj>e of Cood 
Ho|),.‘ it iTK'ets the cold, north-eastiTly (Jape 
Morn ('urrent, and with it yiasses up the 
coast of Africa to join the Equatorial ( 'urrent 
at the starjing-point in the Gulf of Guinea, 
tlie v/hole constituting a circulatory system of 


“ Neptune." 
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ocean rivers, of speed value varying from 
eighteen to ninety miles a day, 

(.)n a bright morning in November, 1894, 
a ('urious looking ciaft lloated into the branch 
cunx'iit which, skirting (.'uba, flows w’eslw'ard 
through tlu- llahama ('hannel. A man 
standing on the highest of twu) j)oints, in- 
closing a small bay near ( ’a|.)c Maisi, after a 
(‘ritical examination through a telesc'ope, dis- 
appeart^d Irom the rocks, and in a few 
moments a light boat, ol the modc-1 used by 
whalers, cmicrged from the mouth of the bay, 
containing tliis man and another. In the 
l.)oat bt;sidcs was a I'oil ol rope. 

'I'hc one who had inspected the craft from 
the nx ks was a tall ^()llng fellow, dre‘ssed in 
flannel shirt and trousers, the latter held in 
place* by a cartridge belt, such as is u.sed by 
the American c{.>wboy. To this was hung a 
heavy n.'volvcr. On his lu ad was broad- 
l)iimnu'd ('ork helmet, miu'h soiled, and re- 
sembling in shape the Mexican sombrero. 
licni‘ath this head gi*ar was a mass of brown 
hair, which showaal a, non ac(]uainfan(’e with 
baibcrs lor, pciha))s, months, and under this 
hair a sun tanned face, light<‘d by serious 
grey i.yes. 'The most noticeable feature of 
this lace was th(‘ xlreme arching of the* eye- 
brows a in'ver-lailing index of the highest 
lorm of moral courage. It was a. face that 
would [ilease. 'The faci: of the other was 
e<|uallv pleasing in its way. It w^as red, 
round, and jolly, with twinkling eyes, the 
whole borrowing a certain dignity from 
closely-cut whiti: hair and moustaclu^s. 'I'he 
man was about lilty, and armed like the 
other. 

‘‘ Wliat do you want of })istols, Boston?” 
he said to the younger man. “One might 
think this an old fashioned, piVatical cutting- 
out.' 

“Oh, I don't know, 1 )oc. It's best to 
ha\c th 7 ’m. 'That hulk may bt; full of 
Sj)aniards, and the whoK* thing nothing but 
a trick to draw us out. But she looks like a 
derelict. I don’t see bow she got into this 
channel unless she drifted up j)ast ('ape 
.Maisi Irom the southward, having come in 
with the (biiana ('urrent. It’s all rocks and 
shoals to the i-aslward.” 

'I'he boat, under the impulse of their oars, 
s<.>on passeil the fringing reef and came in 
sight of the strange, ('raft, w'hic'h lay ai)OUt a 
milt! i!ast and half a mile >(T shore. “ You 
see,” resumtM the young(‘r man, c'alled 
Boston, “ there’s a back-water inside Point 
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Mulas, and if she gets into it slic may come 
^hore right here.” 

“ Where we can loot her. Nice business 
for a res[)eclal)le practitioner like me to l)e 
engaged in! Doctor Bryce, of Havana, 
consorting with k'enians from Canada, cxIUmI 
(Jerinaii Socialists, Cuban horse thieves who 
would be hung in a week if they went to 
'I'exas, and a loi^g-legged .sailor man who (\'dls 
hiins('lt a retinxl naval officer, but who looks 
like a j)irale ; and all shouting for Cuba 
Libre! Cuba Libre! It’s plunder you want.” 

“ Bui none of us i;ver manufacturi^d 
dynamite',” answcri'd Boston, with a grin. 
“ How long (lid they have you in Moro 
('aslle, Doc?” 

“ haghl months,” snappt'd the doctor, his 


hitherto hidden by distance, began to show. 
'I’here was no sign of life aboard ; her spars 
were gone, with the exception of the fore- 
mast, broken at the hounds, and she seemed 
to be of about a thousand tons burden; 
cohmred a mixed brown and dingy grey, 
which, as they drew' near, wais shown as the 
action of iron rust on black and lead coloured 
paint. Here and there were outlines of 
painted ports. U nder the st urn j) of a shattert'd 
lK)ws])rit proje(’l(‘d from l)etw'een bluff bow’S 
a wi-afher-worn figure-head, representing the 
god of tlu* sea. Above, on the bows, w’ere 
wooden-stock ed anchors stowc'd inboard, and 
aft on the (giarters were iron davits with blocks 
intact but ruj falls. In a few of tlu; dead- 
eyes in the channels could be sec'n frayed 



fiice clouding. “ Eight months in that rat 
hoU', with the loss of my projx rty and jaaf'tire 
all for devotion to scic'iKc, 1 was on the 
brink of the most importa?it and benencent 
discovery in ex|)losives the world ever dreamt 
of. Yes, sir, ’twould have made rue famous 
and stopped all warfare.” 

“'The captaiix told mt' this morning that 
he’tl lu'ard from Marti,” .said Boston, after an 
itttervi’k “ Ciood new.s, he said; but that's 
all I learned. Maybe its from (iomez. If 
lie’ll only take hold again war can chase the 
‘ %mnish off the island now. I'hen W’e’ll put 
some of your stuff under Moro and lift it off 
th« earth.” 

In a short time details of the craft ahead, 


rope yarns, rotten with ag(', and, wath the 
stump of the foremast, the woodern stocks of 
the anchors, and the teak wood rail, of a 
bleached grey c'olour. On tlu* round stern, 
a.s they pulled under it, they sjK'lled, in rai.scM 
letters, flecked here and there w'ith dis- 
coloured gilt, the name “ j\ep/u?u% of 
London.” Unkempt and forsakirn, she had 
come in from the mysterious sea to tell her 
story. * 

d'hey climbed the channels, fastened the 
painter, and peered over the rail. 'I’here 
was no One in sight, and they sprang down, 
finding themselves on a deck that was soft 
and spongy wdtli timi^ and weather. 

“She’s an old tub,” said Boston, scanning ' 
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slak'-rooms, and with the usual 
swinging lamp anti tray ; feMt,. 
the table, ehairs, and floor 
covered with fine dust. 

“ ^^’here the deuce do you 
get so much dust at sea ? ’’ 
toughed the doctor. 

“ Nobody knows, Hoe. Lets 
hunt for iht* manifest and the 
articles. 'I'his must have been 
the skipper’s room.” 'They 
entered th(‘ largest stat<‘ room, 
and boston opened an old- 
fashioned desk. Among the 
tliscoloured doeiunents it con- 
tained lie loo! out one and 
liande<l it to the dot'tor. 

“ Articles, ’ he said: “look at 
it. ’ Soon he took out another. 

I've got it. Now we‘11 find 
what she has in her hold, and 
if it's worth bothering about.” 

“( Ileal S( f)t !” exclaimed the 
d(M lor ; “ this paper is dated 
fitly years agf).” boston 
looked over his sltoulder. 

“ rh;ii's so; slu* signed her 
(K w at boston, loo. Where 
has she been all this time? 
Let's see this one.” 

The manifest was short, and 


■■•1111^’ ( I iMi'.i I) III]' niANNi'i \vn I- 1 I'M' n iiu-. c 

the grey liibric fore and aft : “one of the 
first iron shi[)s built, I should tiiink. ‘I'hey 
houst'd the cia'W undc-r the t’gallant lore 
easlli*. See the doors torwaid, thia'e? Am.l 
sh(* has a full-decked cabin that's old style. 
Hatc hes are all battened down, but I doubt 
il this tarf)aulin holds water.” He stepped 
on the main hatch, biought his wa'ight on 
the ball of one lool, and turned around. 
'I'he cam, as cruiiibled to thrmuls, showing* 
thi' wood l.)eneath. “Let’s go below. II 


stated that her ('argo was 
^^,000 barrels of lime, 8,000 
kids of tallow, and 2,500 carlioys of acid, 
1,700 (*f whi('h were sulphuric, the rest of 
nitric' acid. “1'hat cargo won't bt^ much 
good to us, Hoc. I’d ho])ed to find some- 
tiling we couhl use. Let’s find the log- 
book, and see what happened to her.” 
boston rummaged what seenu*d to be the 
fust mate's room. “ IMenty of duds here,” 
h«- said ; “ blit they’n' iwuly to fall to 
]>ie('(‘s. I Ierc‘’s the log.” 

Her reiuriK'd with the' book, and, .seated at 


there anv Sjjaniards here tluyv’d have' 

shown themseives beh'i’e this.” The cal,)in 
doors were latched l ul not loc'ked, and they 
open<.‘d thc-m. 

“Ho! on,” said the doctor; “this cabin 
may have bee!', i 'osed Tnr vears, and generated 
poisonous gas<.s. Djien that iipjier door, 
bostcMi."’ 

boston 1 m ii|) the shaky jioOjvladdtT and 
opened the companion way above.', whic h let 
a stream ol tlie iresh morning air and sun- 
si line into the cabin ; then, after a moment 
or two, desetrnded and joined the other, who 
enterc'd from the train deck. I'hey were in 
an ordinary ship’s cabin, surrounded by 
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the dust)* talile, they turned the yellowHcaves. 
“first (leparlurt, Highland Light, March 
loth, rc'ad boston. “ Wtr’ll look in 

the remarks ('oliwiin.’’ 

Nothing hut the- ordinary incidents of a 
vovage were- found until lhi*y reached the 
date June ist, when entry was made of the 
.ship lieing “caught aback ” and dismasted 
off the ('a|)e t)f Hood Hope in a sudden 
gale. 'Then followed daily “ remarks ” of 
the .south easterly drift of the ship, the 
extreme cold (which, with the continuance 
of the had wa-athir, prevented them from 
saving the wreck \vilh jury masts), and the 
fact that no sails were siglited. 
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June 6th loUl of her being locked in soft, 
slushy ice, and still being pressed southward 
by the never-ending gale ; June lolh said 
that the ice was hard, and on June 15th was 
the terril)lc entry: “k'ire in the hold." 

On June i6lh was entered this: “Kept 
hatf'hes battem^d down and stoi)ped all air ‘ 
holes, but the deck is loo hot to stand on, 
and getting hotter. (’rt.‘W insist on lowering 
the boats and pulling tlKun northward over 
the ice to open water in hopes of being 
picked up. (loodhyi." In tlu- }K)siiion 
columns of this dati* the latitudi' was given 
as 62 44 S. and the longitude as 30 50 10 . 
There were no more entries, 

“What iragc'dy does this l(‘ll f)r?” saifl 
the doctor. “They l(‘lt thi^ ship ifi the ice 
fifty yc'ars ago. Who can tell if they wiTc 
saved ? " 

“Who, indeed?" said lloston. “'Fhc 
mate hadn’t niiu'h hoju*. Ib‘ said ‘(lood 
bye.’ Ihit one thing is certain : we are the 
first to board ht^r since. 1 taki* it sla* staved 
down there in the ice until she drifhMl 
around the Pole, and thawi'd out where 
she could (mU h the (’ape Horn ('urnait, 
which took her up to the llopts 'Then she 
came up with the South African (airrent till 
she got into the lOfjuatorial drift ; then west, 
and u[) with the (luiana ('urreiit into th • 
(kiribbean S(‘a. to the southward of ns, aiul 
this morning the Hood tide brought her 


through. It isn’t a question of winds ; 
they’re too variable. It’s currents, though it 
may have taken her years to get here. JUit 
the surprising part of it is that she hasn’t 
b(*en boarded. Let’s look in the hold and 
see what the fire has done." 

When they boarded the hulk the sky, 
with the ex('ej)ti()n of a filmy ha/e over- 
hanging the eastern end of the island, was 
('Icar. Now, as thiy emerged hoin the cabin, 
this ha/e had solidilied and was coming one 
of the black and vicious s(|ualls of the West 
India seas. 

“ No man can tell what wind there is in 
them," remarked Boston, as he vieweil it. 
“ But it’s pretty close to the water, and 
dro|)ping rain. Mold on, there, Doe ! Stay 
aboard. We couUln’t pull ashon.' in the 
teeth of it." 'The doctor had maih* a spas- 
modic l(‘ap to t}u‘ rail. “ If the anchor 
chains were shackled on, we might drop one 
of the hooks and hold her, but it’s two hours’ 
work for a full crew." 

“ But wt‘’re likely to be blown away, aren’t 
w'e ? " asked the doHor. 

“Not far. I don't think it'll last long. 
\\ i‘’ll make the boat fast ast<‘rn and get out 
of the wet.’’ d'hey did so, and entered the 
('a bin. Soon the sipiall, coming with a shoc'k 
like a solid blow, struck the hulk broadside 
to and (‘areened her. l-Vom the cabin door 
they watched the nearly horizontal rain as 
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it swishod across the deck, and listened to 
the screaminjT of the wind, whic'h prevetUed 
all conversation. Silently they waited one 
hour two hours Iheti JJoston said : “'I’his 
is g(‘tting serous. It’s no squall. If it 
wasn't so late in the season I’d call it a 
hurricane. I’m gointi; on det'k.” 

He climbed the companion way stairs to 
the [K)o{), and sluit the scuttle behind him, 
for the rain wfts Hooding the cabin ; then 
looked around. I'he short: and horizon were* 
hiddtai by a dense wall of grev, which seemed 
not a hundred feet away, from to wind- 
ward tins wall was detat'hing great wa\t:s or 
.sheets of almost solid water, which bom 
bardtal tlu: ship in successive blows, t<» Im' 
then lost in the grey whirl to let'ward. Over 
head was tlu/ same dismal hue, marked by 
hurrying masses ol daiker cknid, and below 
was a S(‘a of froth, white and Hal : lor no 
uavis could raist/ iheir heads in that wind. 
Hreiu’lied to the skin, he tried the vvlu'cl and 
found It iVr'e in its movements. In front of 
it w;is .1 substantial binnacle, and within a 
(•oiiipass, whieti, though sluggish, as from a 
w I'll- w oi'ii j)i\ot, w.as pra< lieall\ in good con- 
dition. “blowing us about nor’ west bv 
west, ’ he mutter'd, as he looked at il, 

“ straight up the coast. It's better than 
the beai'h in this weather, but may land us 
in ll.'ivana.” lie e\auiined tlu* boat. It 
was full of water, and tailing to windward, 
held by its painter. Making suie that this 
was last, he Went down. 

“ l)oe,” he said, as he s(iuee/ed the water 
from his limp (Oik helmet and flattened it 
r)n the table, “ have )'ou anv (.‘bjections to 
l.)eing rescued by some ('raft going into 
I lavana ? ’’ 

“ I have decided objections.’’ 

“.So leave 1 ; but this wind is blowing us 
there sideways. Now, such a blow as this, 
at this time of year, will last three days at* 
least, and I've an idea that it'll haul gradually 
to the soutn loward the end of it. Whi.Te'll 
we be then.^ Idther piled up on one of the 
bahauia cays (u* 'nterv k v ed by the Spaniards. 
Now, I’ve i.)een tliinking of a, scheme on 
deck. \'e cant get back to camp for a 
while that’.', settled. 'This iron hull is 
worth something, and il wc can take her into 
an Auiei!< in piJd, we can claim salvage. 
Key West is the nearest;, hut bcniandina 
is the surest. We’ve got a .stump of a fore 
mast and a rudder and a compas.s. If we 
can g(?t some kind of sail up forward and 
bring iter fore the wind, we can steer any 
course within thirty degrees of the wind 
line.” 


“ Rut I can’t steer. And how long will 
this voyage take ? What will we cat ? ” 

“ Yes, you can steer ; good enough. And, 
of cour.se, it depends on footl, and water, 
too. Wc'tl better (‘atch some of this that’s 
going to waste.” 

In what had been the steward’s store-rooni 
th(‘y found a harness cask with bones and a 
dry dust in the bottom. “ It’s .salt meat, I 
sii])pose,” said the doctor, “ reduced to its 
eUanent.s.” With the handles of their pustols 
tlu’V <'arefiilly hammered down the rusty 
hoops over llie shrunki'ii slaves, wliich were 
well pnsc.Tved hy the brine they had once 
held, and, taking it out on deck, cleaned it 
ihorouglily under the scui)))ers or drain- 
holes ol tlu: poop, and let il stand under 
the stream of water to swell and sweeten 
itself. 

“Ifvva* find more casks we’ll (‘aleh some 
more,” s.nd I’.oston ; “but that will last us 
two weeks. Now we'll hunt lor her stores. 
I've eaten salt horsi- twenty years old, but 
I can’t voiu h li)r what we may lind here.” 
riiey examined .all the looms adjacent to the 
cabin, but found nothing. 

“ Wlu'ie’s the la/aretti: in this kind of a 
ship?” asked l>oston. “'The cabin runs 
right alt to the stern. Il must be: IhHow us.” 
lie found that the (‘arpet was not tacked tO 
the tloor, and. raising the after end, discovered 
a hatch, or t raj) door, which he lifted. Relow, 
when their eyes were aia uslomed to the* dark- 
ness, they saw boxes and barrels all covercil 
with the same line elusl which fille'd the 
cabin. 

“Don’t go down tia'ie' ye:t, Roston,” said 
the: doctor. “ 1 1 ma y be full of carbonic 
ae'id gas. She’s bee-n afire, you know. Wait.” 
He ime: a strip from some liedding in one of 
the rooms, ai]^l, lighting one cnel l>y means 
of a Hint and stee'l whie h he; (.‘arrie'd, lowered 
th(‘ smouldering r.ig until it re*ste'd on the pile 
below. It did not go eiiil. 

“.Sale* e:nough, Uoston,” be remarked. 
“ lUit ye)ii go elown ; you're younger.” 

Roston smiled and sprang down on the 
pile, from vvhiMi he passed U[) a box. 
“ Looks like tiniuid stuff, Doc. Open it, and 
i’ll look over heri',” 

'The doctor smasht'd the l)0x with his foot, 
and found, as the other had thought, that it 
contained cylindrical cans ; but the latels 
were faded with age. 0[)cning one with his 
jack knife, he tasted tlie contont.s. It was a 
mixture of meat and a flui called hy sailors 
“soup and l)ully,” and as fresh and sweet as 
though canned the day before. 

“ We’re all right, Roston,” he called down 
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Ari-KAM'h. 

the Iiatdi. “ I lore s as i^ood a dish as I've 
tasted fDr months. Ready cooked, loo.'’ 

Boston .soon appeared. “ 'There’s some 
beef or ])ork Ixirrels over in tlie wini;,’' lu; 
said, “and plenty of this canned stuff. 1 
don't know what ‘'ood the salt meat is. 'The 
barrels seem tis^ht^ bat we won’t need t(» 
broac'h one for a while. 'Tiu.ri:’s a bag of 
coffee - gone to dust, ami some hard bread 
that isn’t fit to eat; but this’ll do.” lie 
picked up the open can. 

“ Boston,’’ .said the doeloji', “ li tliose 
barrels contain’ meat, we'll find it cooked - 
boiled in its own brine, like this.” ■ 

“Isn’t it strange,” saiil Boston, as be 
tasted the contents of the (’an, “ Hiat this 
stuff .should keep so long?” 

“ Not at all. It was cooked th(;roughly 
by the heat, and then frozen. If your 
barrels liaven’t burst from the expansion of 
the brine under the heat or cold, you’ll find 
the meat just as good.” 

“But rather .salty, if I’m a judge ol .salt 
hor.se. Now, where’s the sail locker? We 
want a sail on that foremast. It must be 
forward.” 

In the forecastle they found sailors’ 
chesLs and clothing in all stages of ruin, 
but noiK' of the spare .sails that shi[).s 
carry. In the, boatswain’s locker, in one 


corner of the fore- 
castle, however, 
they found some 
i r o n - s I r a p p e d 
blo('ks in fairly 
good ('ondition, 
which Boston 
noted. 'Then they 
opened the main 
hatch, and dis- 
mixed 

jiili- ol boxes, some 
showing jiroiruding 
m-cks of large bot- 
tles, or carboys, 
others nothing hut 
the (iK'iilar open- 
ing. Here and 
theu’ in ihi; tangled 
hea]) were .sedions 
of I'.mvas sails 
rolled and unrolled, 
but all ycfllow and 
worthless. 'TIkv 
(' losed the hatch 
and returiu.'d to the 
cabin. 

“'J'hev st(nv(‘d 
their spare canvas 
in the ’tw(‘en dc( k on top of the cargo,” said 
Bos'on : “ and tlu‘ carboys 

“ And the carboys burst tiom tlu' heal and 
ruined th«- s.uls,’ broke in the docloi. “ But 
another (juestion is, what betanic of that 
ac’id ? " 

“ If It's not in the 'Iwi-en de('k yet, it must 
be m the hedd leake(.l through the hatc hes.’' 

“ I hope it hasn't reachc'd the' iron in the 
hull, Bostrju, m)’ hoy. It take's a long linu; 
lor ('old acids to act on iron aticr the first 
oxidation, but in fifty yc/ars mixed nitri(’ and 
sulyduinc. will do lots of work.'’ 

“No fc'ar. Doc; it had done its work 
when you wi're in your cradk*. Wiiat'll we 
do for canvas? We must gel this craft 
before tlu' wind. How'll the carpet do?” 
Boston sprang to the ('dge, and tiied the 
faln’ic in his lingers. “ It'll go, ' he said ; 
“ we’ll double it. I'll hunt for a palm and 
needle and some twine.” "These articles he 
found in the male's room. “ 'Th(i twine’s 
no l>ett(.T than yarn,” said lie, “ but we’ll u.se 
four parl.s.'’ 

"Together they doubled the carpet diagon- 
ally, and with long stitches jointed the edges. 
"Then Boston sewed into each corner a 
thimble an iixm ring and they had a 
triangular sail of about twelve feet hoist. 
“ It hasn't been exposed to the action of 
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the air like ihe ro[)e.s in the locker forward/’ 
said Huston, as he arose and took off the 
l)alm ; “and perhaj^s it’ll last till she pays off. 
'J'hen we can steer. ^\)U get the big pulley- 
blocks fruni the lo('ki;r. Doe, and I’ll get the 
ropi^ from the boat it’s lucky 1 thought to 
bring it ; 1 exj)ecle(l to lilt things out of the 
hold with it.” 

At the risk ol his life lloston oblaint'd the 
coil Ironi the Ix^it, whik' the doi'tor brought 
the blocks. 'I'luMi, together, they la.we off a 
ta<'kle. \\ iili tlie liandlesol tlu ir pistols they 
knocked bimk boards to pieces and saved the* 
nails; then IJoston i limheel the lorctnast, as 
a painter climbs a stei-ple by nailing 
succ<-ssi\(‘ billet- of wood ab()\e liis hea<l U)r 
Steps. Next he hauled up and sc('uri (l the 
ta('kle to llu.‘ forward sid(.* ol tlu: mast, with 
which the\ pulled U|) the upper c'ornei (»f 
their sail, alter lashing tlu* k)wer ('orners to 
tin.' w indlass and file rail. 

It stood the pn ssure, and the hulk paid 
slowly od and gathcix'd In.'adwav. l»(.>sien 
took the whv el and steadied her at north 
west by we-^t dt'iid lielofe the wind ; while 
the doctor, at his rci|uest, btoilght the ojn ii 
can ol M»iip and lubiicalid the- wheel-sc'ix w 
witit the (.mb sulistitulc' lor oil at their 
(■(uuinand ; ha the s( lew worked hard with 
the rust (/I lilly \ears. 

'I'heir impnnised sail, [trc.ssed stc.idilv on 
but one side, had held together, but now, 
with the first lla[) as tla.* gale caught it Irotii 
anoilx.'r direciioti, apjHared a rent ; with the 
next llaj) the rag went to pieces. 

“Let lurgo, sang out Hosjon, gk'clullv : 
“ We can sieej- now. ( 'onie heie, Doe, and 
k.'arn to slei i." 

d'he doeioi came ; and when he left that 
wheel, thri'c davs latei, he had k-arned. J'dr 
the wind hail blown a continuous gale the 
whole ol this time, whii h, with the ugly sea 
raised as the shij) lelt the lec of the land, 
nei essiiatcd the presence of both men at the 
helm. ( )i:lv occasionally was there a lull 
(luring whi: h otu* of tlicni ('oukl rush Indinv 
and return with a (an of llu' soup. During 
one of lhe*'‘ lulls Uosion had examined the 
boat, t( -ing half out ol water, and ('on 
eluding th.n a short painter was lu-st with a 
waterlogged boat, bad reinforced it with a 
few turns oj b.is rope from forward. In the 
three days 'hey bai-l sighte-d no craft except 
such as their own hel[)less, hove to, or 
s(nidding. 

Ho .ton had judged rightly in regard to 
the wind. It had hauled slowly to the 
southward, allowing him to make the 
course he wished through the Hahama 


and up the Jdorida Channel with the wind 
over the stern. During the day he could 
guide himself by ktndmarks, but at night, 
with a darkened binnacle, he could only 
steer blindly on with the wind on his back. 
'I'he storm ceiUit*, at first to the south of 
(‘uha, iiad iikuIc a wide circle, eoiKcnlric 
with th(‘ ein\ing eourst* ol the ship, and 
when the latter had reached the ujiper end 
of llu* Morida ('haniul, had sfnirted ahead 
and w bilk'd out to sea atToss her bows. It 
was tlu'ii that the undiminislied gale, blowing 
luaily west, liad eaiisi'd Hoston, in d('s])air, 
to throw tile wbei l down and firing the ship 
into llu* Iroiigli of the sea to drift, d'hc 
twi) wet, exhausU ( 1 , hollow » yed men slept 
the sleep tlial lujiie but sailors and soldiers 
know ; and when they wakened, twelve 
hours lat(*r, stiff and sore, it was to look out 
on a calm, starlit evening, with an eastern 
mo(»n silvering llie surface of the long, 
north 1)01111(1 rollers, and showing in sharp 
relii'l a daik liori/on, on whi( h there was no 
sign ol land or sail. 

'I'luy satisfh (i their hunger ; then Hoslon, 
with a rusty iron jiol Irom I lu* galley, to which 
he lastc 'u-d llu- ( iid of his rojie, dipjied up 
some ot the water Irotu over the side. It 
was warm to tlu* touch, and, aware that they 
were ill the (iulf Sln am, they crawled under 
the imisly bedding in the cabin berths and 
•dept through the night. In the* morning 
tls'ii' w.'is no promise of the easterly wind 
iImI Hoston hoped would coitu'. to filowthem 
lo j.'oil, and ihev s(cured tlu.'ir l.)<.)at-- 
reeving off dav it laekles, and wiili the [ihig 
out, pulling il up, oni' end at a lime, while 
the vvatei drained out through the h(jle in 
tile hollom. 

“Now, Hoslon," said llu* doctor, “here 
w\- arc, as you say, on the outer edge of the 
(’•ulf .St re.am,* drifting out into the broad 
Atlantic at tlu* rale (.)f lour miles an hour. 
We've g(a to make tlu* best of il until some- 
thing ('ofiies along : .so \ou hunt through 
that store room and sCe what (’Ise there is to 
eat, and I'lJ^c'xamine the cargo. 1 want to 
know when* thaUai id went. ’ 

rhey opened all the hatches, and while 
Hoslon des('en(k*(l to the la/.arette, the doctor, 
witli his trousers rolled up, climbed down the 
notched steps in a stanchion. In a short 
lime he came lip with a yellow substance in 
bis hand, which h-* washed thoroughly with 
fresh water in Hoston’s improvised draw- 
bucket, and placed in tht; sun to dry. I hcn 
he returned to the ‘tween (.ic('k. After a while 
Hoston, rummaging th(; la/arette, heard him 
culling through the bulklu.ad, and joined him, 
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“ Look here, Boston,'’ said the doctor ; 

IVe cleared away the muck over this 
hatch. It’s caulked, as you sailormen call 
it. Hclf) me get it up.’’ 

. They dug the compacted oakum from the 
seams with their knivt's, and by iron rings 
in each corner, now eaten with rust to tlie 
thinness of wire, they lifti.-d the hatch. 
Below was a filthydooking layer of whitish 
siil).stan('(‘, protruding from which were 
charred, half- burned staves. first they 
repeated thir experiment witli the smoulder- 
ing rag, and finding that it burned, as before!, 
they des(‘end(!(l. d’he whitish substance was 
hard enough to bear their weight, and they 
looked around. Oviahead, hung to the 
underside of the deck and extending the 
length of the hold, weia' wooden tanks, 
charred, and in some places burned through 

“She must have been built for a passenger 
or troop shi|),'’ .said Boston. “'Those tanks 
W'oiild water a rcgiuK'iit.” 

“ Boston,” answer(.‘d the doctor, irrele- 
vantly, “will you ('liml) up and bring down 
an (Kir from thi' boat? ('arry it down don't 
throw it, my bov.” Boston obliged him, and 
the doctor, pie.king his way forward, then aft, 
StriK'k each lank with tlu- oar. “limply 
all of them," h(^ said. 

Me dug out with his knifi' a piet't! of the 


whitish substance under foot, and examined 
it closely in the light of the hatch. 

“ Boston,” he said, impressively, “this ship 
was loaded with lime, tallowy and acids— 
acids above, lim(! and tallow down here. 
'This stuff is neither ; it is liriuf soap. And, 
moreover, it has not been touched by acids.” 
'The doctor’s ruddy lace was ashen. 

“Well?” asked Boston. 

“ Lime soap is formed by. the causticizing 
action of linu! on tallow in the itresencc of 
water and luat. It is easy to understand 
this fire. One of those ’tanks leaked and 
(Iril)hle(i down on the ('argo, attacking the 
limiy wln’eh was stowtal iinderru'ath, as all 
the.se slaves we see on toj) an* from lallow’- 
k'ds. 'Tlu‘ heal, generated by th(! slac king 
lime, set fire to the barrels in (a)nlael, which 
in turn set fire to others, and they burned 
until the air was exhausted, and then went 
out. See, they an- but ])artly c-onsumc'd. 
'There was intense heat in lliis hold, and 
ex])ansion of the* water in all the tanks. Are 
tanks at sea filled to iIh! to])? ” 

“('hocT full, and a (’ap serewc.M.l down on 
till! ujijier end of tlu! pipes.” 

“ As 1 thought. 'The expanding water hurst 
evcTV tank in the hold, and the cargo was 
deluged wa’th water, which attacked evi'ry 
lime -barrel in the bottom layer, at least. 

R suit t h e 
bursting of those 
liarrels from the 
I'hnlUtion of slai'k- 
ing lime, the* melt 
ing of the tallow 
which could not 
burn long in the 
closed up sjiaee 
and th(‘ mixing of 
it in th<‘ interstices 
of the lime-harrels 
with water and 
lime a boiling 
hot mess. What 
hajipens under 
such c'onditions?” 

“(live it up,” 
said Boston, la- 
eonii'ally. 

“Lime soap is 
formed, wdiii'h 
and the 
waiter beneath is 
in lime all taken 
up by the limcx” 

“ Hut what of 
it ? ” interrupted 
the other. 
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‘‘Wait. I see that this hold and the 
’tweeai-dock are lined with wood. Is that 
customary in iron ships?” 

“Not now. It used to be a notion that 
an iron skin damaged the cargo ; so the first 
iron ships were ceiled with wood.” 

“Are there any drains in the 'tween-deck 
to let water out, in case if gets into that de('k 
from above a sea, for instance ? ” 

“ Ve.s, always 4 three or four .s('up])er holes 
each side aniidshijis. 'fhev lead the water 
into the bilges, where the ])um])s can reach 
it.” 

“ 1 found up thi:ri‘,” continued the tloctor, 
“a large [)iece of wood, badly charred by 
acid for hall its length, chang'd to a lesser 
degre<‘ for the rest. It was oval in (ro.ss 
se<'tion, and thit larg(‘st end was charred 
most.” 

“Scupper ])lug. 1 suppose* they plugged 
tli(* 'tween d('ck seu|)pers to keep any water 
tlayy might ship oih of the bilges and away 
from the lime.” 

“ \’es, and those jdugs remaiiUHl in ])la(\i 
for daNs. il not weeks or months, after the 
(’arbovs burst, tis indicated by the gri*aler 
charring ol the* larger end of tlu^ phig. 1 
burrowed under the /'///vvr, and found the* 
hok* which that ])lug filteil. It was worked 
loose.*, or knoc ked out of the hole by sonu' 
internal movement of tlu* laoken <*arboys, 
})erhajis. At any rate*, it came out, aftc'r 
remaining in j^lacc.* long ('nough lor the acids 
to become thoroughly mixed and for tin* 
hull to cool down. She was in the i<v, 
remember. boston, the mi\i‘d ac’id wi-nt 
down that hc^le, c.)!' others like it. Where, is 
it now ? ” 

“ I su|)pose,” said boston, dioughtlully, 
“that, il soaked U[) into the hold, through 
the skin.” 

“ K.xac'tly. The* skin is c'aulkc'd with 
oakum, is il not?” boston nodded. 

“d'hat oakum wcmld contract with the 
charring action, as did the oakum in the 
hatc'h, and every drop that acid lo.ooo 
gallons, cs 1 have figured has filtered up 
into the ho'd, wath the exce[)tion of what 
remaiiii'd between the fiames under the skin. 
Have you e\er scidied chemistry?” 

“ Sltglilly.’ 

“ 'riien }’ou t an follow me. When tallow 
is .saponifu'b there is formed, from the 
palmilin, stearin, and olein contained, with 
the cansiieizing agent- in this ease, lime 
a .soap, but there are two ends to every 
equation and at the bottom of this immense 
soap vat, held in sol ition by the water, whieli 
would afterwards be taken up by the surplu.s 


lime, was the other end of this equation ; 
and as the yield from tallow of this othfer 
product is about 30 per cent., and as we start 
with 8,000 50II). kids 400,000! b. — all of 
which has disap[)eared, wc; can be sure that, 
sticking to the skin and sides of the barrels 
down hen*, is or was once i20,ooolb., or 
si\l V ton.s, ol the other end of the e(]uation— 
glycerine^ ! ” 

“ I )o voii mean, Hoc',” asked boston, with 
a. .startled kmk, “ tliat 

“1 mean,” said the doctor, emidiatically, 
“that till* iir.st thing the acids mixed in the 
'iwci n (l(M'k to the right proportions, mind 
you would attack, on oo/ing through the 
skin, would be this gly(*erbnc ; and the 
certain produc t ol this union under intense 
('c)ld this hull was lrozc.'n in the ice, remem- 
ber would be nilro - glycerine , and as 
llu* \icld ol the explosive mixture is 
220 per c(‘nl. of the glycerine, we f:an be 
morally sure llial in llu* bottom of lliis hold, 
held firmly in a hard matrix of sulphate or 
nitrali* oi c.ilcanm which would be forme^d 
next w he'll the* ac ids met the hydrates and 
carbonates ol lime is ovc.^r 130 tons of 
nitro give c'linc, all tlu* morif exjilosive from 
not iH.ing washed ol free ac'ids. ( ome up 
on deck, ril show you something else.” 

Limp and nerveless, boston followed the 
doctor, 'fhis cjiicstion was he)on(l his sea- 
manshi]). 

'! h(! (ioc'tor brought the yellow substance 

now well dried. “ 1 found plenty of this 
in the 'I wi*(*n dc'c k,” he said ; “and I should 
judge ihc'V used it to jiack belwa*en the 
c aibov boxes. It was once* c oiton batting. 
It is now, since 1 liaNc* washed it, a very 
good sample ol gun cotton. (let me a 
hamme r crowbar soinc'lliing hard.” 

boston brought a marline .spike from the 
lockc*r, and thf* cloc:ior, tearing off a small 
• piece* ol llu* sub.^taIlcc• and jilac'ing it on the 
iron barrc'l cil a gipsy winc h, gave it a hard 
filow with llu* marline - spike, whic'h xvas 
n(!arly torn from his hand by the explosion 
that (ollowecl. 

“ \\’e liave in -the 'iwc'cn-dec k,” .said the 
doctor, as he turnc.d, “about Iw’ic'e as many 
pounds of this stuff as thc.'y used to pack the 
carboys wMih ; and, like the nitro glycierine, it 
is the more easily exploded from the impuri- 
ties and frecj ardds. 1 w^aslud this for safe 
handling, boston, we are adrift on a float- 
ing bomb that would pulverize the Rock of 
•dibrallar!” 

“ but, doctor,” asl.cd boston, as he leaned 
against the rail for support, “ w^ouldn’t there 
be evolution of heat from the action of the 
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acids on the lime enough to explode the 
nitro glycerine just formecl ? ’’ 

“ 'The best proof that it did not explode 
is the fact that this hull still floats. 'I'hc 
action was too slow, and it was very told 
doAu tht.*re. Hut I can’t yet ac(X)unt for the 
acids left in the bilges. W’hat have they 
b('en doing all these fifty years?” 

Boston found a sounding rod in th(‘ locker, 
which he scraped bright with his knife ; then, 
unlaying a strand of tlie rojK* for a line, 
sounded tlu' pump-well. 'The rod came up 
dry, hut with a slight discoloration on the 
lower end, which Boston showed to the 
doctor. 

“d’iie acids have* expended Ihcm.selves on 
the iron franu's and plalc's. How thick an- 
thev?” 

Hates, about five-eighths of an iiK^h , 
frames, like railroad iron.” 

“ J'his hull is a shell ! \W won't get miH'h 
salvagx!. ( let up some kind of distress signal, 
Boston.” Somehow the doctor was now tlu* 
master sjiirit. 

A Hag was naih'd to the mast, union down, 
to be blown to pieces with tlu* first bree/e ; 
the 1 anodier, and another, until the 
flag loi'ker was exhausted. 'Then 
they hung out, pii'ct; after piece, all 
they could spare of the rotten bed- 
ding, until that too was exhatistcd. 

ThiMi they found, in a kx'ker of 
their boat, a Hag of Free (.'uba, 
which they decid»;d not to waste', 
but to hang out only when a sail 
appeared. 

But no sail appeared, and the 
craft, buffeted by gales and seas, 
drifted eastward, while the days 
became weeks, and the weeks be 
camt! months. 'Twice slur entered 
the Sargasso Sea the gravey;ml of 
derelicts - to lie IHown out l)y 
friendly gales and resunu^ her 
travels. Occasional rains rejHenished- 
the sto('k of frt.'sh wat«.‘r, but the 
food they found at first, with the 
exception of some cans of fuiil, was 
all that came to light. 'The salt 
meat was leathery, and crumbled 
to a sally dust on ex|)Osuie to the 
air. Aftiu* a while their stomachs 
revolted at the diet of coUhsouj), 
and . llu'y ate only when hunger 
compelled them. 

At first tiu'y had stood watch- 
and-Wj|tch, but the lonely horror 
of the long night vigils in 
the constant apprehension of in- 


stant death had affet'ted them alike, and 
they gave it up, sleeping and watching 
togetlier. Tlu*y had taken care of their 
boat and provisioned it, ready to lower and 
pull into the track of any craft that might 
approach. But it was four months from 
the beginning of this strange voyage' when 
the two men, gaunt and hungry - with 
ruined digestions and shattered nerves saw, 
with joy which may he in^giiu'd, the first 
land and the first sail that gladdened their 
ey('s alter llu.' gale in the Idorida ('hannel. 

A fieia'e gale Ironi the south west had been 
driving them, broadside on, in tin*, trough of 
tht' sea, lor the wliole of the ])reeeding day 
and night ; and the land llu'y now .saw 
appeared to them a dark, raggc'd line of 
hliK', ('arlv in tlu* morning. Boston could 
onlv surmise that it was the (‘oast of Torlugal 
or .Spiiin, 'Th(! sail which lay between them 
and ih(' land, about three miles to leeward, 
jiroved to he the trs’-.sail ol a whiti' craft, 
liove to, with, hows nearly toward them. 

Boston ('limbed the foia'iiiasl with their 
only Hag and si'eiiivd it ; llien, from the high 
poop de('k, they watched tlu* other craft., 
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plunging iind wallowing in the immense 
Atlantic combers, often raising her forefoot 
into plain view, again descending with a dive 
that hid the whole forward half of the craft 
in a white cloud of sj)um(;. 

“ If she w;..s a steamer 1\1 call her a 
cruiser,” said boston ; ‘'one of IJncli! Sam’s 
white ones, witli a storm sail on her military 
mainmast. She has a ram l)Ow, and yes, 
sponsons and guns. 'That's what she is, with 
her funnels and*l)ridge carried away.” 

“Isn't she right in our tra('k, boston?” 
asked the dof'lor, e\cil(.‘dly. “ Hadn't shi; 
better get out of our way ? ” 

“ She’s got steam uj) a full head : .see the 
escape jet. She isn’t helpless. If she don't 
launch a boat we'll take to ours and l)oard 
her.” 

'The distaiu'e k-sscaied rapidly the ('ruiser 
plunging up and down in the same spot, the 
di‘reli('t heaxing to leeward in great swinging 
l(;a|)s, as tlu* sue('c ssive seas caught her, ea<‘h 
one U'aving her lialf a length further on. 
vSoon tlu'V could make out the figures of 
men. 

“'Take us off,'’ screamed th<‘ doctor, 
waving his arms, “and get out of our 
way ! ” 

“ We'll ( lear her,'' said boston ; “.see, she’s 
started her engine.’’ 

As they drifted down on the weather side 
of the cruiser lluw' shouted rep(.‘at(Mlly words 
of supplicatif.)!! and warning. d'hey were 
answered by a solid shot from a secondary 
gun, wh it'll Hew over their heads. At tht: 
same time the ensign of Sjiain was run up 
to the masllKNid. 

“ 'They’re Sjianish, boston. 'They’re 
firing on us. Into that boat with you ! If 
a shot hits our cargo we won't know what 
struck us.” 

'I'hey sj)rang into tht.* boat, which luckily 
hung on the lee side, and clt.’ar(..‘d the falls 
fastened and coiled in the bow and sttTii. 
Often during tlii.-ir lotig voytige they had 
rehearsed tiv* launching of the boat in a sea- 
xvay an operation n'(|uiring fjuick and con- 
certed action. 

“Kf'ad'' J a)c ?” ‘^ang out boston. “One, 
two, tiiree ]-'t pi!” 'The falls overhauled 
with a whir, and the falling boat, striking an 
uprising s(!ci with a smack, sank w’ilh it. When 
it raised’ till y unl;ooked the tackle * blocks, 
and pushed off with the oars just as a second 
.shot hup.imed over theur heads. 

“Pud, boston; pull hard - straight to 
windward ! ” cried the doctor. 

The tight whaleboat shipped no water, 
and though they were pulling in the teeth 
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of a furious gale, the hulk was drifting 
away from them, and in a short time they 
were separated from their late liome by a 
full (luarter-mile of angry .sea. d'he cruiser 
had forged ahead in plain view, and, as they 
looked, took in the try -sail. 

“ .She’s going to wear,” said Boston. “ See> 
she’s paying off.” 

“ 1 don't know what ‘ wearing ’ means, 
boston,” panted the doctor, “ but I know 
the Spanish nature. Slu;'s going to ram that 
hundred and thirty tons of nitro. Don’t stop. 
Pull away. Hold on, thi*re ; liold on, you 
fools ! ” he sluHited. “ 'That’s a torjiedo ; 
keep away from her ! ” 

l‘'<)ig(‘tting his own injunctir n to pull away, 
the doctor stood up, waving his oar frantically, 
and boston assisted. but if their shouts 
and gt!stures wen^ undcu'stood aboard the 
cruiser llaw wen- ignored. She slowly 
turned in a wide eurve and headed straight 
for the N(flu)h\ which had drifted to Ice- 
w;ird of her. 

What was in the minds of the officers on 
that (Tiiiscr’s deck will never he known, 
('ruisers of all nations hold roving eommiS" 
sions in regard to clerdiels, and it is fitting 
and proper for one of them to gently prod a 
“ vagrant of the .si a ” with tlu! steel prow and 
semi her lu'low to trouble no more. But it 
may he that tlu' sight of th(^ Cuban flag, 
floating (TTiantly in the gale, had something 
to do with the speed at which the cruiser 
approached. When but half a length 
separated the two ( rafts a heavy sea lifted 
the bow of the cruise r high in air ; then it 
sank, and the shar]) steel ram came down 
like a butcher’s elc'aver on the side of the 
derelict. 

A great semi-eireular w’all of red shut out 
th(' grey ol the; st'a and sky to leeward, and 
for an instant Hie horrified mevn in the boat 
saw as jieople sc‘e by a lightning flash — dark 
lines radiating from the centre of this red 
W’all, ancUu'ar this centre, poised on end in 
mid air, with dc'ck and sponsons still intact, a 
howless, bottomless remnant of the cruiser. 
'Then the specUU-le went o^ in the dark- 
ness of iineonsciousness ; for a. rc'port, as of 
concent ratcMl thundiu’, struck them dowm. 
A great w^ave left th<! hollow vortex in the 
si.-a, which threw the boat on end, and 
w'ith the inward rush of surrounding v;ater 
arose a mighty grey c'onc', which subsided to 
a hollow', while another wave followed the 
first. Again and again this grey pillar rose 
and fell, each subi-idence marked by th^ 
sending forth of a wave. And long before 
these concentric waves had lost themselves 
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in thf battle with the storm driven rombers 
from the ocean, t]i(‘ half filled boat, \Yiih her 
unconsi'ious passeiii^ers, had drifted over the 
spot where lay the shattered remnant, which, 
w’ith the splint(Ted fragments of wood and 
iron strewn on the surface and bottom of the 
sea for a mile arouiul, and the h.'ssening 
cloud of dust in the air, was. all that was left 
of the derelic't .Ncptitnc and one of the 
finest (Tuisers in the Spanish navy. 

A few davs latiT two exhausted, half- 
statved men |)ulled a whaleboat up to the 
steps ot the wharf at Cadiz, where they told 


some lies and sold their boat. Six months 
later these two men, sitting at a camp fire of 
the ( uban army, read from a dis('oloured 
news[)aper, liroughl ashore with the last 
sup|)]ies, the following : 

l>y ral)k‘ l<) Ihc FTinild, 

Caoiz, IVIairh 1S95. Anxiety for the safety 
of tl;r lias ^rowii rnpidly to-diiy, and 

this evening it is feared, gi'ianally, that slur went 
down with her four hmulred and twenty souls in the 
storm vnIhcIi swept the soutlurrn coast on Sunday 
night and Monday morning. J)espat('hes from 
(dhraltrir say that pieces of a boat and several sema- 
idiore flags belonging to the cruiser came ashore at 
Ceuta and Tarifa this afternoon. 


Pruning the Great Hedge of Meikleoitr. 

By Allan Bi.air. 

fUitsii atious from Photogi af'hs by the Author. 


M 1 U<. 1 ('A boosts of its bii^ 
ircL’s, but “ puir aiild Srot- 

hfucT' is tltu loralo of fhe 

B(.‘c('b tlic bij^bt'st 

lu‘(liLJ,c known, one ol tin: 

arl.)()n al woiulors ol iIk* woild. 
'I'hc bodL;c is situated al)out lour miles from 
the popular summer resort of Blairj^owrie, 

and near by 

Meikleour, oni' 
of the |)ri:lliest. 
little villaL^es in 
Seotland. Hor- 
de r i n l; 1 li e 
grounds of 
M. e i k 1 e o u i' 

1 loust.', the 
perty ol the 
M a r f I u i s «,) I 
I -ansdowiU‘,and 
[)rc-sentl)' ten- 
anted by the 
Duki; ol Bed- 
Ion], die hed,t;e 
extends alona; 
the sitlc ol lb'.* 

Bi'rth Koad lor 
lu.'arly hall a 
mile, and attain > 
a ii ( ' i 14 h t o I 
loolt. It is 
lielieved to ba\e 
be‘e-n planted in 
1745, and it is 
stated that men 
working at the 
wall, or dyke, in 
front of it hiu 
ried off to ta' e 
their |)an in the 
last strugitk' ^>1 
I’rinee ( irohe at ('ulloden, in J74h. d’he 
hedge is situatec in a most lovely locality, 
and approaching it from Blairgowrie ih.e 
visitor tra\e’Sv::: a roadway liordered by 
niagnificent trees, a lit })re})aration for the 
sylvan triuni})h waiting at his journey's end. 

Our lirst photograph shows the hedge in 
its midsummer g’ajry. Standing at the top of 
the Craw I^aw, as the lull beside the hedge 
is i:alljd, one sees before him a beautiful 


wall of gr(?enery, solid in texture, and varied 
in the delic'atc colourings of the Ina'ch. d'he 
lirst feeling is one of astonishment at the 
si/e of the hedgt*, and this is succeeded by 
an admiration for the proprietors of the 
estate who, through all tliese years, by judi- 
cious and systematic pruning, have retained 
the characteristics of a hedgi* in the massive 
specimen now 
before us. 

'The hedge is 
pruned to a 
iieight of Soft., 
as can 
easily Int im- 
agined, thiK is a 
work of no mean 
magnitude, and 
not to be under- 
taken lightly. It 
is ten years 
since it was last 
done, and the 
wi iter was fortu- 
nate in securing 
stweral photo- 
graphs at the 
pruning opera- 
tions in April 
of this year. 'I'he 
pruning, which 
lasts about three 
weeks, is |)er- 
Ibrmed by the 
men on the 
estate, under 
the* superinten- 
dence of Mr. 1). 
Maiheson, the 
land steward. 
'Three men are 
usuallv employed on the work two at the 
ac,tual work of pruning, whilt* the third 
remains on the road to see that no damage 
is caused lyy the falling brandies ; but on 
the occasiiai of oifr visit only two were 

engaged on the work. Naturally, the 

forc'sters’ clothes do not re('eive the tenderest 
treatment, and they are ach presented 
with a pair of new trousers on the comple- 
tion of the work. 
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r h e r o a (1 w a y 
slopes down to- 
wards the hedj^e ; 
this gives the lad- 
der an inclination 
to the hedge, so 
that it is not easily 
overturned ; still, 
during a heavy 
wind llie men find 
it* impossible to 
('ontiiuu! at their 
work, owing to the 
oscillation of the 
ladder and the 
danger involved. 
After the men 
have pruned to 
the lull e\tent ol 
the ladder tlure* 
is still about 5ofl. 
to he pinned. 'I'o 
aeeomplish this 
the men climb the 


trtvs forming the 

Arriving at the hedge in the- early morning hedge, and from this diz/.y Vunght lop oil the 

we were in time to get a snap-shot of the extending branches. 'The next ]>hotogra])h 

foresters’ advent on the si'ene of thi-ir detm'ts them at this hazardous task. High 

labours. 'I’lui photograph at the 


end of this article shows clearly the 
height to whi(.:h the hedge is 
pruned from tla.' sptaial laddt'r, 
seen in the distance ; above that 
the pruning is carried on by the 
foresters climbing the main trunks 
and cutting tlie branches with ])run- 
ing-hooks. d'he lirst ])art of the 
trimming is the cutting of the 
undergrowth as high as the men 
can reach. 'The photograph above 
showing the men at this stage* ol 
the work also gives a good re|aesen- 
tation of the 'old, moss grown dyke, 
built by the' heroes of Ctilloden 
before the.-y left (or that closing 
scene of “ tin; ’45 ” we dare hardly 
call it the rebellion of ’45. 

I'he next pliotograph shows the * 
men at work on the la(.lder^})e‘cially 
ifconstnicted for this ope:ration. 'The* 
ladder is maile after ihe^ manner of 
the portable “steps'’ used in ware* 
houses- but, of course, on a much 
larger scale. It is a litde over 30ft. 
high, and as a ladder of this size 
rather unwieldy, it is mounted 
on four wheels, l)y means of which 
it is possible for the men to shift it 
as they advance with their labours. 
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up, silhouetted against the sky, is “ Dougal ” 
wielding his pruning hook ; while lower down, 
in the neighbouring tree, is his coinpanion, 
poised on an outstanding branch, contribut- 
ing his quota to the work of preserving the 
symmetry of tins monument of Nature's handi- 
work. A small saw at the end of a pole is 
used to lop off the branches that cannot 
otherwise be reacla'd. 'I’his is found prefer- 
able to the aviTiuncator, as th(^ worker can 
use it with oni* hand, while with the other 
he steadies lums(.:ll on his ek^vated perc'h ; 
both hands are nec'essary to work the 
averruncat(;r, and, as might be suj)]){)sed, both 
hands cannot be s[)ared for this })ur{)ose. 


In climbing, the men are not roj)ed to the 
hedge in any way; and, dangerous though the 
work may appear to the casual observer, the 
men take it as part of the “day’s darg,” and 
no accident has ever happened. Each mah 
carries in his |)ocket a ])iece of string, so that 
should he chance to drop his ^a iming hook, he 
lowers the string, his comixinion on the road 
ties it to the j)riining hook, and the workman, 
j)ulling in the string, recovers his tool with- 
out the necessity of leaving his position, 
both men shown in the j)lu)tograph were 
employed on this same job ten years ago, 
a fact that sneaks well for t:mi)loyer and 
eiii[)loyed. 
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From Behind the Speaker 's Chair. 

i,x. 

(VIKWEI) BY HKNRY VV. LirCY.) 


ONE of the charncteristirs of 
the House of Commons that 
HOI. SI, student '>f 

(,om,mons. al.)Solute freedom 

from snobbishness. It is no respeeter of 
persons. Trojan and 'I'yrean an* on(‘ to it. 
Wlial it likes above all things is a man of 
capacity, of simple manner, with the gift 
of conveying information and argument in 
lucid speech. \\’h(‘llier he be born heir to 
a pecaage or whether he passed some yi'ars 
of early life in a. ('oal mine affects its judg- 
ment only in the direction of securing mor(‘ 
indulgent attenti(.)n to one of the latter class. 

It is human and English to the (‘xUait 
that, at the bottom of its h(‘ait, it loves a 
lord. lint il sliaine<l imagination may go the 
length of conjuring a stupid man 
hearing a lordly title, his attempts 
at engaging its lavourablt! atten 
tion would not nuH't with greater 
success than if his father hitd 
been a tailor. The case of Lord 
Raiidolj)h Chutx'hill illustrates the 
situation. Undoubtedly tlu? fact 
that his father was a duke gave 
him a favourable opening. Had 
he failed to seize* and make the 
most r)f it, an armful of dukes 
would not haNe hel[)ed him. 

Had he come of a line of (radtvs- 
men he would, perha])s a little 
more slowly but inevitably, have 
reached the ])osition he 
eventually* won in the House of 
Commons. 

One of the most successful 
speeches of the pixxst'nt Session 
was delivered by a Welsh member 
wlio, according to lus own modest 
record, set forth in the jiages of 
“I)od,’’ servf.al .-is a schofdmaster 
in Wales, and, coming to Eondon, 
l><:came assistant master in a 
Hoard School, finally advancing to a tutorship 
at Oxford. YvX Mr. William Jone.s, unex- 
pectedly int(‘rpositig in debate on the (lueslion 
of the establishment of a ( 'alholic' University 
in Hublin, instantly cornmatKlctl the atten- 
tion of the House, which, filling as he went 
on, sat in the attitude of entranced attention 
familiar in moments when il was addres.sed 
by John Bright or Mr. Oladstone. 

The secret of this rare triumph is that 


Mr. Jones very rarely interpo.ses in debate; 
that he knows what he is talking about; 
that his lips are touched with the fire of that 
elo(|uence possible only to the (k.lt ; and 
th:it his mamu'r is modest almost to the 
verge of limidily. 'Tliere are men who 
would hartc*!' coronets or great wealth for the 
re('<*ption spontaneously accorded to the 
unassuming Welsh schoolmaster. In the 
House of (Commons neithei rank nor money 
could [)un hase it. 

Many iH'Oiile are familiar with 

.AN KAkI.V c , 

a description of the personal 
POKTKAIT * . />1 1 . 

appearance ol Mr. (iiadstone in 

his earliest days in the Hou.se of 
( onnnons without knowing the 
source <.)f its origin. “Mr. ( ll.idslone's 
appearance and mamuTS," it was 
written in llie Session of iH^S, 
“art' mm h in his favour. H(^ is 
a fine looking man. He* is about 
the usual licight and of good 
figure'. His ce)iintenance is mild 
and ple'asanl, anel has a highly 
inte lle'e lual e\pre*ssion. His eyes 
are ele'ar and epiie k, his eryebrows 
are* dark and rather prominent, 
dlime; is not a dandy in the^ 
House' but e nvies what 'rniefilt 
would eall bis fme he-ael of jeT- 
blae k hair. It is alwa\s e'aie fully 
parted freim the (Town downwards 
to his brow, where il is tastefully 
shadi'd. His features are* small 
and regular, and his e'omjilexion 
linist be a very unworthy witne*ss 
if lie doe'S not j)osse*ss an abund- 
ant stock of health.” 

'riie (juotalion is from a 
work entitled “Random 
Ree'ollections of the I.ords 
and ('ommons.” It was ])ul)- 
lished in [838 anonymously, 
a fortunate arrangeme'ut, since 
it permitted the author that free;r scope of 
description and criticism that makes his work 
precious to siu'deeding generations. I have 
the* good fortune to possess a copy of the first 
edition in its old-fashioned, paper boarded 
covers. Ixioking up the familiar (quotation, 
th(! only passage of the book that survives in 
current literature, it is amusing to find this 
shrewd observer’s estimate of the possibilities 
of the young member for Newark. 
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** He is,” wrote Mr. James (Irant there very peculiar voic^e — so peculiar that I know 
is no secret now about the authorship of tlie not how to (ics(Til)e it. All I can say 
work — “a man of very considerable talent, re>>])eciing it is that a person who has once 
but has nothing approaching to genius. His ’nenrd it will nev(.T forget it. 

abilities are much more the result of qn “He always s[)t*aks with sufficient loud- 
excellent educat’on and of mature study than ness to be audible in all parts of the House, 
of any prodigality on the of Nature in He seldom falters, and still more rarely 
the distribution of her mental gifts. I have hesitates for want of suitable phraseology, 
no idc^i that he will ever ac([uir(‘ the reputa- His language is in good taste, without being 
tion of a great statesman. His views are jiolished. His addi esses never t‘\tend to any 
not sufficiently • profound or enlarged for length, but they are comprehensive. I here is 
that. . . . He is plausible eviMi when most giMierally as nuK'h matter-ol-lacl or argunumt 
in error. When it suits himself or his jiaily in them as a more wordy speaker would 
he can a])ply himself with the stridest close- swc-ll out to douhU: the (‘Xtent. 
ness to the real jioiiit at issue; when to “ I lis action reijuircs but little notice. He 
evade that jioint is deemed most politic no is a <|uit‘t sjieakiM'. His Ijodv stands nearly 
man can wander from it more widely.’’ as still as it h<‘ were iranslixed. He now and 

'That last j)assage is excellent. Written then moves both hands at once just a.s if he 
more' than sixty years ago, it exactly describes were waving tht.-in to some friend he re- 
Mr. ( dadstone’s Parliamentary jirac lice up to cognised at a distance. 

the tlatc ot his final appearance at the table. “ The iiobK' lOarl is slightly below- the 

Mr. (Iran!, 1 believe, liv(.‘d long middle height, with a moderate inclination to 

('Hough c) see his early judgme nt corpuli ucy. llis ('omplexion partakes more 
MAiin.N ( ;i capabiliti^'S of sallowness than of any other tpiahty 1 

‘^*^ ' * ^ **' falsified. Pro[ihesying befort.* he <'onld name. His hair has something (M a 

knew, h(* had, how^;\er, the satisfaction of greyish (olour. In the iL-atures of his face 

(M'ring in distinguished comj)anv. ( leorge lluat' is n« >thing p('('nliar. 1 b‘ looks a good- 
Selwyn heard Pitt’s lirst spet cli in the Houst* nalnri'd man, and I lielievi' he is so in reality, 
of (a)mmons, and, wiiling to Lord (.'arlish', He is in his fifty filth year.” 
under date i^^th June, 17M1, he say.s, “1 II lu' were alive now he would be in his 

heard ycstt'rday young Pitt; 1 canu' «lown 117th. As the nxitler, misled by the open- 

iiito th(' llous('lo judge fca' mysc'ir. He is ing st'iiteiKa', would ht'giii h.) susp('('t, this 

a voniig man wlio will undouht^'dlv mak(* liis pt'ii and-ink sketch does not refer to the Ivarl 

way in the world hy his ahilitie.s. Put to of Rosehery who fills so largt^ and luminous a 

give him credit for lu'iiig very extraordinary space in the ( losing years ol the Victorian 
upon what I heard yesierday would lu' era. It was his graiidlathei , the fourth ICarl, 

ahsiird. If the oration had hfeii pronoiineed who sal in the lirst Parliament (d the (^)ueen, 

('(liiallv wc'll hy a vanmg man whos(‘, name aiul in siic('('('ding oiu's nj» to the year 1868. 

was not of the .same renown, and if the 'The sk(.‘t( h, pi'imed in 1 is taken from 

matter and e\[ir(^ssion had ('ome without that the same lively volume tliat enshrines the 
})rejudice, all whi('li could have l>e<n said more familiar [lortrait of )oung William 
was that lu; was a .sensible and promising iCvvart (dadstcu^e. 

young man.” , , 1 -ord Ashbourne i*s not only a 

“'The Karl of Rosebery has an * ■ /' (harming after dinner speaker 

j.oRD aversion which nothing hut some \\ ' himself, hut was at least on one 

KOsi'.uKRv. }K)werful ci.msideration can over- • • ' • ^^vening the cause of a tour de 

(erne to ;ake any active part 
in givat luitional (piesiions. II(;ac(piits 
himself in hi. addresses to the House in 
a very res^.ectahle manner. He speaks 
with great empha: is. as if every sentence 
he uttered were the result of (l(n'|) cam- 
viction. 'Pb* l ariu .stness of his manner 
always insure.) him an attentive hearing, 
and adds much to the effect of what lie 
says, llis spceche.s ii.sunlly indicate an 
accpiaintanco with their subject. His 
elocution would be considered good were 

, . . • ^ 1 I i_ ■ I'UM -rKftMiini. 

It not that itJj effect js impaired by his LORD ASHUOUR.NK AND MR. CHAU'’CEY DKPBW. 
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: force in after-dinner speaking by another. 
On the occasion alluded to Lord Ashbourne 
was, as he often is, a host in himself. 'Fhe 
dinner was given at the United Service Ulub, 
to welcome Sir Henry Drimnnond Wolff, on 
one of those not infrequent visits to London 
with which he tempers his exile as Her 
Majesty's Minister at Madrid. 'I'he Marquis 
of Londonderry sat on Lord Ash- 
bourne's right, and next to him 
Mr. ('haunccy Depew. 

It was a small and inirely socaal 
dinner amongst old friends, and 
nothing was remottM- from e\j)ecta- 
tion than speech making. When 
the servants had left 
the room, to every- 
one’s surprise the 
host rose to propose 
a toast to th(.‘ health 
of the Manpiis of 
Londonderry and 
Her Majesty s Min 
ister at Madrid. 

I never saw a man 
so annoyed as was 
Lord liOndonderry. 

He had cojne out for 
a plea.sant evening, 
and here was thrust 
upon him the burdiMi 
of after-dinner 
speech - making. If 
coahs had suddenly 
gone down half a (!rown in price his conn 
tenance could not have more ncxirly resembled 
their colour. Drummond Wolff, cm the 
contrary, was quite elate. A charming after- 
dinner speaker, he welcomed this unex[)ected 
opportunity of displaying his talent. 

Lord Ashbourne went on for some time, 
expatiating on the high qu.^lities of Lord 
Londonderry,' and extolling the diplomatic 
talent of Drummond Wolff. “With your* 
permission,” he added, in an abru|)tly con- 
cluding sentence, “ I will call upon Mr. 
Chauncey Depew to respond to the toast.” 

'Fhe surprise was com[)lete, not least for 
Ghaiincey i)epew. But ii/a moment he wa.s 
on his legs, and made response which for wit 
and appropriateness could not have been 
exceeded by an ordinary man with the 
advantage of a week’s preparation. 

PITT UNC courage 

-SKJF HoirsF®"^ authority of a still young 
has drafted a somewhat 
■; , ‘ elaborate scheme for the further 

fefbtjqi procedure in the House of Com- 
iie has sat ibr Egremont long enough 


to have been present when the House was 
brought to the verge of a curious crisi.s. The 
vSpeaker being indisposed, the Chairman of 
Ways and Aleans took the chair. One day 
it. was whispered that the Chairman had 
been attacked by the j)revailing .scourge. If 
he were laid ii|), the Speaker meanwhile 
confined to his room, chaos would come. 

Parliament, in its wisdom, 
never contemplated such 
concatenation of circum- 
stance. No provision was 
made to incua it, and the 
Hou.se must needs stand 
adjourned till one or other 
of the right honourable 
gentlemen recovered health 
and strength. 

Mr. Duncombe })r()poscs 
that the Standing Order 
shall be amendc.-d in the 
direction of giving the 
Six aker power to nominate 
a ineiiilnT who, in the 
ali.st-nce of the Chair- 
man of Ways and 
Means, shall be 
authorized to per- 
form his duties and 
exercise his full 
powers. Such action 
is to be taken by the 
Speaker upon receiv 
ing a written request 
from the IzxidiT of the House, 

Whilst the ada|)tion of this new rule would 
avert what might possibly l)e a grave incon- 
venience to public business f*onse(|iient on 
the simultaneous illness ol the S[K‘akt!r and 
liis Deputy, Mr. Duncombe probably has in 
view another and more familiar hitch. At 
the commencement of every Sc.'ssion the 
Speaker nominates three iiK'mbers to serve 
upon occasion as Cdiairman of Ways and 
Mean.s. d’he aj^pointmenl does not carry 
with it authority to submit the closure. 
conseciuenee is that, when the Chairman 
of Ways and Mc:ans is Uanporarily absent, 
whether through illness or aftcT an excep- 
tionally long spell in the chair, the work of 
C!ommittee must he ('arried on without the 
itiestimable advantage of the once-contemned 
closure. 

Such .state of things frequently befalls in 
the effort to wind up a Session. 'Fhe Chair- 
man of Committees having sat through a 
dozen or sixteen hours at a stretch must take 
a rest. If the Prorogation is to be accom- 
plished at a desired date, the Committee 
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REARRANG* i 
ING THE 

week’s 

WORK. 


of Supply must be kept pegging away at the 
Votes, There are temporary Chairmen at 
hand, but they may not put tlie (juestion 
involving the closure. Obstruction is con- 
sequently for the time master of the situation. 

Another reform suggested by Mr. 
Duncombe affects the established 
order of business through the 
week. At present, (iovernment 
business has absolute precedence 

K Mondays a nc^ Thursdays, whilst Friday is 
: apart for (Committee of Supply. 'J'uesday 
hights, at least up to Easter, are the pro|)erty 
of private, members, who use the occasion to 
bring forward notices of motion on miscel- 
laneous to|)ics. Wednesdays also belong to 
the private member for the [)urpose of 
furthering Hills. 

Mr. Duncombe has a really ingenious and, 
from some points of view, an attractive plan 
of rearranging business. Me would have Mon- 
day, 'Fuesday, and W'ednesday allotted for 
(iovernment business. Instead of meeting 
on Wednesday at noon and sitting till six he 
would have the arrangement transferred to 
h'riday, W'ednesday being transformed into 
an ordinary night silling should 
take the ])lace of h'riday, inas- 
much as it would be devoted 
to Supply. 

'Fhis is an innocent-looking 
plan, but the private member is 
not so simple as in individual 
cases he looks, (ireedy (iovern- 
ments have long poached on his 
domain with morning sittings 
and the like, leading up to the 
flat burglary of a])proy)riating all 
his time after AN'hilsunlide. 'The 
adoption of Mr. Duncombe’s 
plan w'otild make a final end of 
the private member and his 
efforts at K’gislation. It would 
mean the practical adjournment 
of the House after W'ednesday 
night’s sitting. Members not 
personally interested in the 
motion set dc.wn for 'I'hursday 
night, or the Hill having first 
place on the Orders for Friday, 
would con :p<‘nsate thcnnselves 
for dose attendaiv ci on the first 
three days of the week by making holiday 
from 'rhursda'^ to Monday afternoon. 

Whether the country would be materially 
the worse for this hamstringing of amateur 
legi.slati(>n is a delicate question that need 
not be here discussed. I believe Mr. Balfour 
is dispo.sed to view the scheme with favour. 
VoL XX — 14. 


TH E 

speaker’s 

DINNERS. 


Mk. CAI.mVKM. 
WHO WON 


It is quite certain that the private member, 
representing the fly, will not walk into the 
parlour the door of which is .so invitingly 
opened by the ingenuous inheritor of a 
familiar Parliamentary name. 

Nothing has been hoard in the 
pre.sent Parliament of a move- 
ment which was a source of 
some embarra.ssment to Mr. 
(lully’s predecessor in the Chair. Tn accord- 
ance with immiMiiorial usages members of 
the House of Commons invited to dine with 
the Speaker in the Session are required to 
wear Court dress, d'o some members this is, 
whether from inade(piato means or con- 
scientious o!)jections, a l)ar to acceptance of 
the prized privilege. In ti e Parliament 
chosen at the fitMier.al I’Jection of 1880 there 
was a eonsiderabh; ac'cession of w'hat are 
known as working-men mtunbtM's. 'I’hese 
were invited in due turn, the Speaker judi- 
ciously handicapi>ing j:>ersonn.l j)reference by 
invoking alphabetical order. 

Ill view' of the e.ssential condition of Court 
dri‘ss the Labour members were obliged to 
absent themselves from tht.‘ hosjiitable board. 

A petition was got up, signed 
by many more than those per- 
sonally concerned, begging the 
Speaker to [lermit variations 
from th(' rule. But the Speaker 
of the House of (Commons is 
the custodian of great traditions. 
He might as rea.sonably be 
expected to appear in the Chair 
without wig and gowm as to 
counlonanee at his oflicial 
table giuxsts who wore not the 
wedding garment. 

Mr. l\‘el’s 
EKEE AND kindly in- 
EASY. stincls and 
• . hospitable 

intent on one occasion 
got over the difficulty. 
In suyiplonient to his 
Wednesday evening 
banquets, when mem- 
bers cluster round him 
in Court dress, he gave 
a non-official dinner at 

which as in ijuite other 

circumstances at Lord On.slow’s charming 
dinners in Richmond Terrace — it was 
' optional for guests to present themselves 
cither in morning or evening dress. There 
w'ere thirty-six pre.sent, twelve representing in 
the House of Commons La' our constituen- 
cies. Each of these was sandwiched between 
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two other members of the 
House, and a most delight- 
ful evening was spent 
Among the Welsh mem- 
bers was the gentleman 
known in the Principality 
as “ Mabon.” Someone 
suggested that the lionour- 
ablc member could sing. 

“ Mabon ” blushed assent 
The Speaker’s pleasure 
being taken, ** Mabon ” 
rose to his feet and trolled 
forth a lightsome Welsh 
ditty. 

In the dining-room at 
Speaker’s House three 
centuries of S})cakers look 
down from the walls on 
the more or less festive 
dinner scene. What they 
thought of this [xirti('ular 
occasion is, for obvious 
reasons, not recorded. 

Meml)ers of the present House 
TAKING of Commons observing the not 
THK OATH, infrequent occurrence of new 
members, unchallenged, electing 
to make declaration instead of taking the 
oath, find it difficult to realize the storm that 
raged round the (juestion in the days of Mr. 
Bradlaugh. That devout men like the late 
Lord Randolph Churchill, the ha|)pily still 
living Sir Henry Wolff, and Sir Jolin (lOrst 
should have fought Mr. Bradlaugh s claim 
tooth and nail is not a matter of marvel, 
more especially as Mr. (Gladstone was com- 
mitted to its support. What is more 
significant of deeply -stirred feeling at the 
time is the fact that scores of Liberals, 
just returned at the Ceneral Election in the 
train of Mr. (Gladstone, revolted, dealing the 
Government a blow on the very threshold of 
its career, from which it never recovered. 

The question, in a different form, was 
earlier fought, with ccjual bitterness, in 
respect of the admission to Parliament of 
Jews and Roman Catholics. Now it is 
quite a common thing to see a newly-elected 
member standing at the Table wearing his hat 
as he takes the oath, in sign of his Jewish 
faith. 

, 1 wonder how many members of 
tanks present House know that 

voATwr.. u-c within the last half century there 
‘ ‘ were two forms of oath, one for 
ibe Protestant, one for the Roman Catholic ? 
Mr. Cdadstone remembered the scene in the 
;:y House of Commons on a November day in 


1837, #hen the newly- 
elected Fariiament was 
sworn in. Then, as now, 
the performance w^as 
hastened by carrying it on 
in batches. As many 
members as could manage 
clustering together to touch 
the Bible repeated the oath 
in chorus. 

I gathered from Mr. 
Gladstone’s story that in 
those days members re- 
peated the oath aloud. , 
When oi)position to Romatl| 
Catholics enjoying full 
rights was overcome — and 
Pitt, it will be remembered, 
was, after strenuous effort, 
beaten on the [)oint by that 
eminent statesman George 
IIT. - IVolestants insisted 
upon retention of the pri- 
vilege' of denouncing Roman 
Catholics in the oath of allegiance taken at 
the Table of tlut House of Commons. It 
was, Mr. (ilndstone said, a most unrom- 
})r(.)mising performance, Roman (Catholics 
being described as idolaters destined to ever 
lasting perdition. 

What engraved tlie cirt'umstanoe on the 
tablets of his mc'inory, legible after an 
interval of sixty years, was tlint at a table 
adjoining that at which the young member 
for Newark and a doz(‘n other stalwart Pro- 
testants were vigorously cursing their Catholic 
colleagues stood Daniel O’Connell, quietly 
taking the form of oath prepared for mem- 
bers of his faith. 

“ He could not fail,” said Mr. Gladstone, 
“ to have heard the chorus of our charitable 
performance.” 

There arc few things in a small 
< ^ way more irritating to members 

BDiiiNG of the House of ('ommonS than 
QUEsiiONS. censorship their questions 
undergo at the hands of the clerks at the 
Table, It is a wholesome restriction that the 
manuscript of all questions addressed to 
Ministers shall be handed in at the Table- 
They are read, usually by the second clerk, 
and sent on to the printer, sometimes with 
serious emendations. It is a common occur- 
rence for members, espe'cially gentlemen 
from Ireland, to make public complaint on 
submitting their question that its text has 
been so manipulated as to have lost its point. 
That is to say, in inquiring about delay in 
delivery of letters at Clonakilty or Ballytna- 
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hooly, the Clerk at the Table has struck out 
a broad hint that the Minister to whom the 
question is addressed was guiltily cognizant 
of the secret of the sudden death of a con- 
nexion on his wife’s side. 

So deeply rooted is the feeling of resent- 
ment at tampering with literary work to 
whose composition a full hour may have 
been devoted, that this Session a member so 
little given to revolt as Mr. Kimber came in 
contact with tln^ authority of the Chair by 
insistence on the reinstatement of the original 
text of his question. In this case there was 
no wanton and groundless insinuation of foul 
})lay suffered by a mother-in-law. 'I'he Clerk 
at the Table thought some passages were 
irrelevant and struck them out. Mr. Kimber 
corniilained that the first intimation of the 
matter he received was when he opened his 
copy of the Orders and found his jirize prose- 
poem of a (juestion reduced to baldest limits. 
He attempted to graft upon the stem of his 
remarks the suppressed cutting, so that the 
House might judge In'tween him and the 
Clerk at the lable. The Speaker was down 
on him like a thunderbolt, frustrating a 
familiar device. 

In this particular case the Speaker ad- 
mitted that lie had not been made aware 
of drastic dealing with the manuscript. JJut, 
according to his constant ruling, he peremp- 
torily declined to permit discussion of the 
procedure at the 'I’alile or repetition of the 
words struck out of the (juestion. Mr. 
Kimber was compelled to accejit the change- 
ling which bore his name in the list of 
questions, though, as he 


an audience of the Speaker. I'hey draw his 
attention to any point of order likely to be 
raised in the course of the forthcoming sit- 
ting. The situation is discussed, precedents 
are looked u[), and when the whirlwind ri.ses 
the Speaker is prepared to ride upon it. 

1 'he ICarl of Onslow holds excep- 

DOUHLE tional position in Parliament by 
HONOURS, reason of the fact that two of his 
ancestors became Siieakers of 
the House of Commons. 'Phat is a matter 
of public record. 'Phere is another, less 
familiar, fact which establishes the unique 
position of the Undi'r Secretary for the India 
Office. I'wice has he moved the Address in 
the House of Lords. 

The first occasion was the 5I0 of February, 
1880, the principal topics of the Queen’s 
Speech having reference to the (aptnre and 
deposition of ('etewayo and the Afghan 
invasion after the murder of Sir l^ouis 
Cavagnari. 'Phe second time was on the 
19th of August, 1886, Parliament having met 
immediately after tlie Ceneral Election -that 
smashed llome Rule and sent the Liberal 
l^arty into the wilderness. On that occasion 
the noble ICarl w.'is able to approve the 
decision announced in the Queen’s Speech, 
that in view of the date Her Majesty 
abstained from recommending for the con- 
sideration of Parliament any measures save 
tho.se essential to the conduct of the public 
service during the remainder of the year. 

Invitation to move or second the Address 
in either House is a compliment highly 
prized. How it came about that it should be 
thus lavished upon an in- 


dolefully said, be was not 
able to recognise it. 

Mr. (Lilly is eciual 
PREP.AkINC. , ^ ‘ 

to all oc:casions, 
FOR A j , . ’ 

and met tins uiv 

SITTINU. , , 

expected outburst 
with his accustomed firmness 
and urbanity. 

As a rule he is 
warned before- 
hand of anything ^ 

in the wind by 
the sinijile p'o- jjl B 

cess of a ('on- 
ference which 
precedes each 

sitting of die 

House. On 

every day the 

House meets -ifi Sigr 

the clerks at 

the Table have 
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dividual is not explained. 
Lord Onslow modestly sur- 
mises that Lord Salisbury 
forgot the honour 
had already been 
bestowed upon 
him. It is equally • 

T reasonable to 
? suppose that the 
Premier cher- 

‘ s s “ C '» 

recollec- 
tions of the glow- 
^ ing eloquence of 
^ speech on the 

5th February, 
1880, that, like a 
person who shall 
nameless, 
he in August, 
r ib86, “asked for 


THE SI‘E.\KEK RIDING ON THE WHIRLWIND. 



Melisande ; ov;, The Long-Haired Princes. 

A Stoky for Chtt.dren, 

By E. Nksbit. 


nr^N the I’rincess Melisande 
was horn, her mother, the 
Queen, wished to have a 
christening parly, but the King 
put his foot clown and said he 
would n()t liave it. 

** I’ve seen too nuu'h trouble come of 
chnstening |)artics,” said he. “However 
carefully you keep your visiting-book, some 
fairy or other is sure to get lelt’out, and you 
know what that leads to. Why, even in my 
own family, tlni most shocking things have 
occurred. I'he I'airy AfaUnola was not 
asked to my great-grandmother’s christening 
— and you know all about the spindle and 
the hundred years’ sleep.” 

“ rerhai)s you're right,” said the Queen. 
“ My own cousin by marriage, forgot 
some stiilTy old fairy or 

other when slm was send- 
ing out the cards for her 

daughter’s christening, and 
the old wretch turned up 
at the last moment, and 
the girl drops toads out 
of her mouth to this 
day.” 

“Ju.st .so, .sa 

King ; “ we’ll 

have no non- 
sense af)out it. 

I’ll be her goeb 
father and you 
shall f>e her god- 
mother, and we 
won’t ask a single 
fair)', then none 
of them can ‘be 
offended.'’ 

“ Unless they 
all are,” said the 
Queen. 

And that was 
exactly what hap- 
pened. When the 
King and the 
Queen and the 
baby got baeJe 
from thechristen- 
r ing the parlour- 
.-‘ihaid mot them 
: ' at the door, and 

y “ Please, your 


Majesty, several ladies have called. I told 
them you were not at home, but they all 
said they’d wait.” 

“ Are they in the parlour ? ” asked the 
Queen. 

“ I've shown them into th*e Throne Room, 
your Majesi)',” .said the })arlournmid. “ You 
see, there are several of them.” 

There wt're about .seven hundred. 'J'he 
great Throne Room was crammed with 

fairic.s, of all ages and of all degri.‘e.s (;f beauty 
and ugliness good fairies and bad fairies, 
llower fairic's and moon fairie.s, fairitrs like 
spiders and fairies like butterflies — and as 
the Queen oj)ened the door and began to say 
how sorry she was to liave ke[)t them waiting, 
they all crii-d, with one \oice, “ Why didn’t 
you a.sk me to your elirislening t)arty ? ” 

“ I haM'ift had a party,’’ 
said the Queen, and she 

turned to llie King and 

whispenal, “ 1 told you so.” 
This was her (uily consolation. 
“ Vou've had a chris- 
tening,” said the fairies, 
all togetlier. 

“ J'm very sorry,’’ siiid 
the ixx>r ()ueen, 
but M a 1 e V o 1 a 
pushed forward 
and said, “ Hold 
your tongue,’’ most 
rudely. 

]\lalevola is the 
oldest, as rvell as 
the most wicked, 
of the fairies. She 
des^;rvedly un- 
popular, and has 
been left out of 
more christening 
])arties thaji all the 
re.st of the fairies 
put together. 

“ Don’t Ixigin t > 
make excuses,” 
she said, shaking 
her finger at the 
Queen. “That 
only makes your 
conduct worse. 
You know well 
enough what hap- 
pens if a fairy is 
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left out of a christening party. We are 
all going to give our christening presents 
now. As the fairy of highest social position, 

I shall begin. The Princess shall be 
bald.” 

The Queen nearly fainted as Afalevola 
drew back, and another fairy,* in a smart 
bonnet with snakes in it, stepped forward 
with a rustle of bats’ wings. Put the King 
.stepped forward too. 

“ No you don’t*! ” said he. “ 1 wonder at 
you, ladies, 1 do indeed. How can you be 
so unfairylikc? Have none of you been to 
school- have none of you studied the history 
of your own rat e ? Surely you don’t need a 
poor, ignorant King like me to tell you that 
this is fio ^0 ? ” 

“ How dare you ? ” cried the fairy in the 
bonnet, and the snakes in it (juivered as she 
tossed her head. “ It is my turn, and I say 
the I^rincess shall be* ” 

'I’he King jnit bis hand over her mouth. 

“Look here,” he i:jid ; “1 won’t have it. 
Listen to reason or you’ll be sorr}^ after- 
wards. A fairy who breaks the traditions 
of fairy Iiistory goes out you know she does 
- like the fiaine of a candle. And all 
tradition shows that only am' had fairy is 
ever forgotten at a christening party and the 
good ones are always invited ; so either this 
is not a christening party, or else you were 
all invited ex('e])t one, and, by her own 
showing, that was Malevola. Tt nearly 
always is. 1)0 I make rnysclf dear ? ” 

Several of the better-class fairies who had 
been led away by Malevola’s influence mur- 
mured that there was something in what His 
Majesty said. 

“ 'Lry it, if you don’t believe me,” said the 
King ; “give your nasty gifts to my innocent 
child — hut as sure as you do, out you go, 
like a candle-iiame. Now, then, will you 
risk it ? ” 

No one answered, and presently several 
fairies came up to the Queen and said what 
a pleasant party it had been, hut they 
really must be going. This example decided 
the rest. One by one all the fairies said 
good-bye and thanked the Queen for the 
delightful .hernoon they had spent with 
her. 

“It’s been quite too lovely,” said the lady 
with the bonnet ask us again soon, dear 
Queen. I shall be so to see you 

again, and the dear baby,” and off she went, 
with the snake trimming quivering more than 
ever. 

When the very last fair)" was, gone the 
Queen ran to look at the baby— she tore off 


its Honiton lace cap and burst into tears. 
For all th6 baby’s downy golden hair carne 
off with the cap, and the Princess Melisande 
was as bald as an egg. 

“ Don't cry, my love,” said the King. 
have a wish lying by, which Fve never had 
occasion to use. My fairy godmother gave it 
me for a wedding present, but since then I’ve 
had nothing to wish for ! ” 

“Tliank you, dear,” said the Queen, 
smiling through her tears. 

“Til keep the wish till baby grows up,” 
the King went on. “ And then I’ll give it to 
her, and if she likes to wish for hair she 
can.” 

“ Oh, won t you wish for it vouf?''* said the 
Queen, dro))[)ing mixed tears and kisses on 
thu baby’s round head. 

“No, (It'arosl. She may want something 
else more wluai she grows up. And besides, 
her hair may glow by itself.” 

Put it never did. Princess Melisande 
grew up as beautiful as tlie sun and as good 
as gold, hut iu.*ver a hair grew on tliat 'little 
head of hers. The (^ueen sewed her a little 
cap of green silk, and the Jh*inccss’s pink 
and white face looked out of this like a 
flower peeping out of its bud. And every 
day as she grew older she grew dearer, and 
as she* grew dearer she grew better, and as she 
grew more good she grew more beautiful. 

Now, when she was grown up the Queen 
.said to the King ; - 

“ My love, our (Uiar daughter is old enough 
to know what she wants. Let her have the 
wish.” 

So the King wrote to his fairy godmother 
and sent the letter l)y a butterfly. He asked 
if he might hand on to his daughter the wish 
the fairy had given him for a wedding present. 

“ 1 have never had occasion to use it,” 
said he, “though it has always made me 
happy to remember that I had such a thing 
•in the house. 'Lhe wi.sh is as good us new, 
and my daughter is now of an age to appred- 
ute so valifahle a present.” 

'Vo which the fairy replied by return of 
butterfly : 

“Dk.\r King, * Pray do whatever you like 
with my poor little present. I had quite 
forgotten it, but I am pleased to think that 
you have treasured my humble keepsake all 
these years. 

“ Your affectionate godmother, 

“Fortuna F.” 

So the King unlocked his gold safe with 
the seven diamond-handled keys that hung 
at his girdle, and took out the wish and gave 
it to his daughter. 
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And Melisande said : “ Father, I will wish 
that all your subjects should be quite happy.” 

But they were that already, because the 
King and Queen were so good. So the wish 
did not go off. 

So then she said : “Then 1 wish them all 
to be good.” 

But they were that already, because they 
were happy. So again the wislt hung fire. 

Then the (Jueen said : “ Dearest, for my 
sake wish what I tell you.” 

“ Why, of course 1 will,” said Melisande. 
The Queen whisjiered in her ear, and Meli- 
sande nodded, 'riien she said, aloud : 

“ 1 wish 1 had golden hair a yard long, 
and lliat it would grow an inch every day, 
and grow^ twice as fast every tiiiu* it was cut, 
and ” 

“ Stop,” cried the King. And the wash 
went off, and the next moment the Princess 
stood smiling at him through a shower of 
golden hair. 

“ Oh, how' lovely,” said the Queen. 
“ What a. pity you interrupted her, dear ; 
she hadn’t finished.” • 

“ What was the end ?” asked the King. 

“ Oh,” said Melisande, “ 1 was only going 
to say, ‘and twice as thick.’ ” 

“IPs a very good thing you didn’t,” .said 
her fiither. “ You’ve done about enough.” 
For he had a mathematical mind, and could 
do the sums about the grains of w'heat 
on the chess-board, and the nails in the; 
horse’s shoes, in Royal head without any 
trouble at all. 

“Why, w'haPs the matter?’’ askeil the 
Queen. 

“You’ll know^ .soon enough,” said the 
King. “ Come, let’s be happy w'hile we 
may. (live me a kis.s, little Melisande, and 
then go to nurse and a.sk her to teach you 
how to comb your hair.” 

“I know',” .said Melisand? ; “ IVe often 
combed mother’.s.” 

“ Your mother has beautiful hair,” said the 
King ; “ but I fancy you will find jour owm 
less easy to manage.” 

And, indeed, it w'as so. The Princess’s 
hair began by being a yard long, and it grew 
an inch every night. If you know anything 
at all about the simplest sums you will see 
that in about five w’eeks her hair was about 
two yards long. 'Phis is a very inconvenient 
length. It trails on the floor and sweeps up 
all the dust, and though in palaces, of course, 
il is all gold-dust, still it is not nice to have 
it in your hair. And the Princess’s hair was 
growing an inch every night. When it was 
three yards long the Princess could not bear 


it any longer— it w'as so heavy and so hot-- 
so she borrowed nurse’s cutting-out scissors 
and cut it all off, and then for a few hours 
she was comfortable. But the hair w'ent on 
growing, and now it grew tw'ice as fast as 
before; so that in thirty six days it was as 
long as ever. Phe poor JTincess cried with 
tiredness, and w'hen she couldn’t bear it any 
more she cut it off, and was comfortable for 
a very little time. For the hair now' grew' 
four times as fiist as at first,, and in eighteen 
days it was as long as before, and she had to 
have it cut. I'hen it grew' eight inches a 
day, and the next time it was cut it grew 
sixteen inches a day, and then thirty tw'o 
inches and sixty-four inches and a hundred 
and twenty-eight inches a day, and so on, 
growing twice as fii.st after each cutting, till 
the Princess would go to bed at night with her 
hair clipped short, and w'ake iij) in the morn- 
ing w'ith yards and yards and yards of golden 
hair flowing all about the room, so that she 
could not move without pulling her ow'n hair, 
and nurse had to come in and cut her hair off 
before she l oukl get out of bed. 

“ 1 wish 1 was bald again,” sighed poor 
Melisande, looking at the little green cap she 
used to wear, and she cried herself to sleep 
o’ nights Ixlween the grow'ing billows of the 
golden hair. But she never let her motlua* 
see her cry, because it was the Queen's fault, 
and Melisande did not want to seem to 
reproach her. 

When first the Ih-incess’s hair grew' her 
mother sent locks of it to all her Royal 
relations, who had them set in rings and 
brooches. Later, the (^ueen was able to 
send enough for bracelets and girdles. But 
presently so much hair w’as ('ut off that they 
had to burn it. d’ben w'hen autumn came 
all the crops failed ; it seemed as though 
all the gold of harvest had gone into the 
Princess’s hair. And there was a famine. 
'Fhen Melisande said : — 

“ It seems a i)ity to waste all my hair ; it 
grow's so very fast. Couldn’t w'e stuff things 
with it, or something, and sell them, to feed 
the j)eople ? ” 

So the King called a council of merchants, 
and they sent out samples of the Princess’s 
hair, and soon orders came pouring in ; and 
the Princess's hair became the staple export of 
that country. They stuffed pillow's w'ith it, 
and they stuffed beds w'ith it. They 
made ropes of it for sailors to use, and 
curtains for hanging in Kings’ palaces. They 
made haircloth of it, for hermits and people 
who wished to be uncomfy. But it was so 
soft and silky that it only made them happy 
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and warm, which they did not wish to be. 
So the hermits gave up wearing it, and, 
instead, mothers . bought it for their little 
babies, and all well born infants wore little 
shirts of Princess-haircloth. 

And still the hair grew and grew. And 
the people were fed and the fimine came to 
an end. 

Then the King said : “ It was all very well 
while the famine lasted - but now 1 shall 
write to my fairy godmother and see if 
something cannot bo done.” 

So he wrote and sent the U'Uer by a sky- 
lark, and by return of bird ('ame tliis 
answer : 

“ Why not advertise for a competent 
Prince? Offer the usual rt'ward.” 

So the King sent out his heralds all over 
the world to proclaim that any resptH'tahle 
Prince with pro])er references should marry 
the Princess Melisande if lie could stop her 
hair growing. 

Then froiri far and near came trains of 
Princes anxious to try thiur luck, and they 


brought all sorts of nasty things with them 
in bottles and round wooden boxes. The 
Princess tried all the remedies, but she did 
not like any of them, and she did not like 
any of the Princes, so in her heart she was 


rather glad that none of the nasty things in 
bottles and boxes made the least difference 
to her hair. 

The Princess had to sleep in the great 
Throne Room now, because no other room 
was big enough to hold her and her hair. When 
she woke in thu morning the long high room 
would be quite full of her golden hair, packed 
tight and thick like wool in a barn. And 
every night when she had had the hair cut 
close to her head she would sit in her green 
silk gown by the window and cry, and kiss the 
little green ra[) she used to wear, and wish 
herself bald again. 

It was as she .sat crying there on Mid- 
summer E\e that she first saw. Prince 
Idori/el. 

He had corner to the palace that evening, 
but he woiiUl not appear in her presence with 
the dust of travel on him, and she had ; 
retired with her hair borne by twenty pages 
bt.fore h(‘ had lull bed and changed his 
garments and entered the reception-room. 

Now he was walking in the garder\ in the 
moonliglit, and 
he looked up 
and she looked 
down, and for the 
first lime Melis- 
ande, looking on 
a Prince, wished 
that he might 
have the power 
to stoi» her hair 
from growing. 
As for the Prince, 
he wished many 
things, and the 
first was granted 
him. For he 
said : 

“You are 
MtilLsande ? ” 

“ And you are 
Flori/el ? ” 
“There are 
many roses round 
your window,” 
said he to her, 
“and none down 
here.” 

She threw him 
one of three 
w’hite roses she . 
held in her hand. Then he said : — 

“White ro.se trees are strong. May I: 
climb up to you ? ” i 

“ Surely,” said the Princes.'3. 

So he climbed up to the w^indow. 
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“ Now,” said ho, “ if 1 can do what your 
father asks, will you marry me ? ” 

“ My laLher has i)romised that ] shall,” 
said Melisande, playing with the white roses 
in her hand. 

“Dear Princess,” said he, “your father’s 
promise is nothing to me. 1 want yours. 
Will you give it to me?” 

“ Yes,” said she, ami gave him the seciaid 
rose. 

“ I want your hand,” 

“ Ves,” she said. 

“And your heart with it.” 

“ \'es,” .said the Princess, and she gave 
him the third rose. 

“ And a kiss to seal 
the ])romise.’' 

“ Ves,” said she. 

“ And a kiss to go 
with the hand.” 

“ Ves,” she .said. 

“ And a kiss to bring 
the heart.” 

“ \’e.s,” said the Prin- 
cess, and she gave him 
the tliree kisses. 

“ Now,” said he, when 
he had given them bai'k 
to her, “ to night do not 
go to bed. Remain l)y 
your window, and 1 will 
stay down here in the 
garden and watch. And 
when your hair has 
grown to the filling of 
your room call to mc‘, 
and then do as I tell 
you.” 

“ I will,” .said the 
J'rince.ss. 

So at dewy sunri.se 
the Prince, lying on the 
turf beside the sun-dial, 
heard lier voice : — 

“ Idorizel ! Idorizel ! My hair has grown 
so long that it is pushing me out of the 
window.” 

“Get out on to the window-sill,” said he, 
“ and twist your hair three times round the 
great iron hook that is there.” 

And she did. 

Then the Prince climbed up the rose bush 
with his naked sword in his teeth, and he 
look the Princess’s hair in his hand about a 
yard from her head and said : — 

“Jump ! ” 

The Princess jumped, and screamed, for 
th^re .she was hanging from the hook by a 
yard and a half of her bright hair ; the Prince 


tightened his grasp of the hair and drew his 
sword across it. 

Then he let her down gently by her hair 
till her feet were on the grass, and jumped 
down after her. 

d'hey stayed talking in the garden till all 
the shadows had ('lejit under their proper 
trees and the suivdial said it was breakfast 
time. 

Then they went in to break fast, and all 
the ('ourt crowded round to wonder and 
admire. For the Ihinccss’s hair had not 

grown. 

“How did you do it?” asked the King, 
shaking Idorizel warmly 
by the hand. 

“ 'Phe simplest thing 
in the world,” said Flori 
zel, m()dt:slly. “ ^^Jll 
have always (‘iit the 
hair off the Princess. 7 
just cut the Princess off 
the hair." 

“il iimplil” said the 
King, who had a 
logical mind. And 
during breakfast 
he more than once 
looktal anxiously 
at bis daughli.'r. 
When they got uj) 
from breakfast the 
PriiK'ess rose \v’ith 
the rest, but she 
rose and rose and 
rose, till it seemed 
as though there 
would never be 
an end of il, 'The 
Princess was 9ft. 
high. 

“ 1 feared as 
miK'h,” said the 
King, sadly. “ 1 
wonder what will lie the rale of progres 

sion. You see,” he said to poor Florizel, 
“when we cut the hair off i/ grows when 
we cut the lh*inccss off s/zc grows. I wish 
you had happened to think of that ! ” 

The Princess went on growing. By dinner- 
time she was so large that she had to have 
her dinner brought out into the garden 
because she \vas too large to get indoors. 
But she was too unhappy to be able to eat 
anything. And she cried .so mlich that there 
was quite a pool in the garden, and several 
pages were nearly drowned. So she remem- 
bered her “ Alice in Wonderland,” and 
slopped crying at once. But she did not 
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stop growing. She grew bigger and bigger 
and bigger, till .she had to go outside the 
palace gardens and sit on the common, 
and even that was too small to hold her 
comfortably, for every hour she grew twice 
as much as she had done the hour 
before. .And nobody knew what to do, nor 
where the Ihineess was to sleej). l‘V)r- 

tunately, her clothes had grown with her, 
or she would Iku(‘ been very ('old indeed, 
and ncnv she sa4 
on the ('ouinion 
in her gr(‘en 
gown, emljroi 
dered with gold, 
looking like a 
great hill ('ovi iimI 
w i t h g o r s e i n 
flower. 

You ('an not 
jiossihly imagine 
how large tln^ 

I’riiK'ess was 
growing, and her 
mot her s t o o d 
wringing hei 
hands on llu* 

('.astle tower, anti 
t h e r r i n e e 
Idori/e] lo(.)k(‘(l 
o n h r o k e n 
hearted to set.' 
his 1’ ]• i 11 e (' s s 
snatched from 
his arms and 
turived into ii 
lady as big as a 
mountain. 

'The King did 
not we(‘p or look 
on. lie sal down 
at onee and 
wrot<.' to his (airy 
god-mot hei, ask- 
ing her advit'e. 

He s(‘nt a W( cisel 
with the letter, 
and by n • urn (al 
we.isel hi' g^t his own letter l)a('k again, 
markcii “ lone aw.ty. Left no addres.s.” 

Jt was non', vdien the kingdom was 
plunged into gloom, that a neighbouring King 
took it int(' id', heal to send an invading 
army against tht' island where Melisande 
lived. They came in shij)s and landed in 
great niunbers, and Melisande looking down 
from her ht^ight .saw' alien soldiers marching 
on the sa^'red soil of her country. 

I don’t mind so much now,” said she, 
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“ if I can really be of some use thli 
size.” ; 

And she picked up the army of the enemy 
in handfuls and double-handfuls, and put 
them ba('k into their ships, and gave a little 
flij) to each lrans[)ort ship with her finger and 
thumb, which sent t!ie ships off .so fast that 
they never stopped till tht,‘y rtfached their , 
own eounlry, and when th(?y arrived there 
the whole army to a man said it would rather 
be eourt-martial- 
kal a hundred 
times over than 
go near the place 
again. 

M e anti m c 
Mi.lisande, sit- 
ting o n the 
higlH\st hill on 
the island, felt 
till.* land tremb- 
ling and shiver- 
ing under her 
giant feet. ' 

“ 1 do believe 
I'm getting too 
heavy,” she said, 
and jumped off 
the island into 
the sea, which 
was just up to 
her ankles, fust 
then a great fleet 
of warships and 
gunboats and 
torpedo boats 
('anu‘ in sight, 
on their way to 
a I lack the island. 
M e 1 i s a n d e 
could easily have sunk them 
:ill with one kick, but she did 
not like to do ‘this because 

it might have drowned the 

sailors, and besides, it might 
havr swamped thi; isluJul. 

.So shi' simjflv stcaoped and 
picked the island as you W’ould 
j)iek a imislirooln for, of course, all 
islands are su|)porle(l by a stalk under- 
ra'alh and ('arried it away to another 
part of tht.' world. So lliat when the war- 
.shij)s got to where llu* island was marked ott 
the map they found nothing but sea, and a 
very rough stra it wais, because the Princess 
had churned it all up with her ankles as she 
walked away through it with the island. 

When Melisande reached a suitable place, 
very sunny and warm, and wdth no sharks 
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the water, she set down the island ; and the 
peoide niiide it fast with ancliors, and then 
everyone went to bed, thanking the kind fate 
whieli had sent them so great a Prinress to 
help their in their need, and (’ailing her the 
saviour of her ('ounlry and the bulwark of 
the nation. 

but it is |}()or work being the nali(‘n’s 
bulwark and your country's saxiour when- 
you are miles high, and have no one to talk 
to, and when all you want is to be your 
humble right size again and to marry vour 
sweetlu^arl. And when it was dark the 
l*rine(.‘ss ('auK.' close to the island, and lookc'd 
down, Irom (ar up, at her paJace and her 
tower and ('ried, and cried, and cried. It 
does not inattt'r how much you (ay into tlu* 
sea, it hardly mala's any dinereiu'c, howeV(‘r 
huge you may be. 'Then uht*n everything 
was (jiiite dark the 1‘rinccss looked Uj) at the 
stars. 

‘‘1 wonder how socjii I shall be lug 
enough to knock my head agaiiist them," 
said she. 

And as slu' stood stargazuig she heard a 
whisper right in lu rear. A very little whisj)er, 
but (juitc plain. 

“ ( ‘u1 off your hair ! " it said. 

Now, everything the PriiK'c.'ss was wearing 
had grown big along with her, so that now 
there dangled from h(‘r golden girdle a |)air 
of scissors as big as the Malay Peninsula, 
together with a |)in cushion the size ol the 
Isle of Wight, and a yard nu’asure that 
would have gone round Australia. 

And when shi' heard the little, little voira*, 
site knew it, small as it was, for the dear 
voi(.:e of Prin<.:e Morizel, and she whipped 
out the scissors from their gold case and 
snip, snij), snijiped all her hair off, and it 
fell into the sea. 'Pile coral insects got hold 
of it at once and set to work on it, and now 
they have made it into the biggest coral reef 
in the world ; but that has notliing to do’ 
with the story. 

1'lit‘n the voice said, “(iet cl'ose to the 
i.sland,” and the Princess did, hut she could 
not get v(*r\' ('lose because she was so large', 
and she looked up again' at the stars and 
they seemed to he miiefi farther off. 

'i'hen the voice said, “ P>e ready to swim,” 
and she fell something (diml) out of her ear 
and clamber down her arm. 'The .stars got 
favlhtT and farther away, and next moment 
the Priixe(?ss found berstdf swumming in the 
and Prince Florizel swimming b'eside 
ber. 

1 cre|)t on to }’our liand wheti you were 
(carrying the island,” he explained, when their 


feel touched the sand and they xvalkcxl in 
through the shallow w'ater, “ and 1 got into 
your ear with an ear- 1 rum pet. You never 
noticed me because you were so great 
then.” 

“Oh, my dear Prince,” cried Meli.sande, 
falling into his arms, “you have saved me. 
I am my projier size again.” 

So they w'ent home and told the King and 
(Jueen. both were very, very happy, but the 
King rublx'd his chin with his hand, and 
said : — 

“ \’oirv(‘ certainly had some' hin for your 
monev, young man, but don't \oii see that 
w(‘'r(‘ just where \\r were bcloie ? Why, the 
child’s hair is grow ing already.” 

And indeed it was. 

'riien once more tht‘ King .sent a letter 
to his godmother. He sent it b)- a 
llying-fish, and by return of fish came the 
answer ; 

“ Just hack from my holidays. Sorry for 
xour troubles. Why not try scales?” 

And on this message tlu' w’h(.>le Court 
jiondered for weeks. 

but the Prince ('aused a ])air of gold 
scales to h(* made, and hung them up in the.* 
pakicc gardi'Hs under a big oak tnx'. And 
one morning he said to the Princc^ss 

“ My darling Mc’lisandc, 1 must really 
speak seriously to you. We an* getting on 
in life. I am nearly twenty : it is time that 
we thought of being settled. W ill you trust 
me entirely and get into one of those gold 
s(.'ales ? ” 

So lie took her dowm into tlu' garden, and 
helped her into the s(aU‘, and she curled u}) 
in it in her green and gold gown, like a little 
grass mound with hiitler('uj)s on it. 

“And what is going into llu* other s('ale?” 
asked Melisande. 

“Your* hair,” said Florizel. “You sc'c, 
when your hair is cut off you it grows, and 
when YOU are ( lit off your hair you grow - 
oh, my heart’s delight, J ('an never forget 
how you grew, never ! but if, when your 
liair is no more than you, and you are no 
iiKue than )()ur hair, 1 snip the s("iss()rs 
hetw(‘en you and it, then neither you nor 
your hair ('an possibly decide which ought (o 
go on growing. 

“Suppose /W// did,” said the ])(.)or Princess, 
humbly. 

“ Impossible,” said th(? Ih-inec', w'ith a 
shudder; “there are limits ev(m to Malevola’s 
malevoleiK'e. And, liesides, l-’ortuna .said 
\Scales.’ Will you try it?” 

“1 wall do whatever you wish,” said the 
po(;r PryKX's.s, “but let me kiss my father 
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and mother once, and Nurse, and you, too, mont,” said the King, embracing him, while 

my dear, in case i grow large again and can the Queen and the nurse ran to help the 

kiss nobody any more.” ‘ Princess out of' the gold scale. 

So they came one by one and kissed the I'he scale full of golden hair bumped down 
Prin(x*ss. on to the ground as the Princess stepped out 

d'hen tht; nur^e cut off the Princ'ess’s hair, of the other oni-, and stood there before 

and at once ii began to grow ‘at a frightful those who loved her, laughing and crying 

rale. with happiness, because she remained her 

'rile King and Queen and nurse busily proper si/t‘, and her hair was not growing 
packed it, as it grew, into the other si^de, any more. 

and gradually tlte scale went down a little. She kissed her Prince a hundred times, 
'The Prince stood waiting between the s(’ales and the very next day they were married. 
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with his drawn sword, and just before the h'.veryone reuiarl<jL‘d on the beauty of the 

two wcrc‘ coi il he struck. Ihit during the bride, and it was noticed that her hair was 

time li!s swonl took to Hash through the air (jiiite short only 5(1. 5.!;|in. long -— just 
the I’rincess's luiu grew a yard or tw'o, so flown to her pretty ankh's. ilecause the 

lira at the instant whet) he striK'k the .scales had been lofl. loljin, apart, and the 

balancf was t ue. Priiu'e having a straight eye had cut the 

“You ari‘ a young man of sound judg golden hair f'xactly in the middle ! 



Curiosities. 


f :shall he. qfad to receive Cotifnhn/ioir /•> thi^ section, and to pay for snrii a.\ are accepted ] 

"-™ 'S'V’ '" " ticiiu ndous rnisli. clcviT sn;in-slu)t was sent 

■ ■ iis l»y Ml. WilliiHl k. I'illoii, IVailie I)i‘|u)t, Ohio, 

and >lio\vs llu- stafiic acHially in mid-air, d'In; 
itijn's art- also jjl.iinh disceniiMc. 




“CM-, wiKH)!*! rui', I iiuN( ork's c'ominm;. 1” 
Ml. !■'. W’aycv Smith, of 1107, Cheslmit Street, 
Philadelphia, I’a.. sends an iiileie^'lin}; phtitottraph 
f l.-i .i.-i iiwi ;i i-nriiius phase- in the lilt; dI eliihhen i>( tlie 
eseriltfs tiu; pictnvt- in the* follow* 
ippointod hv thi- eily around 
very day in .sutnmer lime, tnmiiiL’ on the water at 


WMKRK IS I’llK nONKItV? 

'I’lu: a('t:<finpan)iiU4' pholo' 
j;raj)h illustrates the manner in 
which the natives of I'pl'cr 
Egypt transport their hersine, 
or clover. They do not inn to 
the expense oj a carl, hut load 
the clover on to the hack of a 
donkey. 'I'his method, tiodoulit, 
saves space, luU judging Irom 
the si/.e of the load we taumol 
help pitying ll»e donkey. We 
are indeiiled l<» Mr. II. M. E. 
Ealchelor, of Karlswood nn- 
mon, Siniey, for this interchting 
photo,, which was taken hy him 
wliilsl at Luxor. 

Tflt-: f)0\VN'l-'AT,r, OK 
I.IItKKTV. 

The huililing shown in the next 
jihologrnph was erected hy the 
Unite<i Stalest lovernnuait Intei- 
naltonal hix])osition, 
held at the 'I'rans- 
Mi.ssissipju and at 
Omaha, Isi e h - j 

raska. IJiion the 
dome was an im- ! 

niense slat in..* of 
Liheriy, staiuMng 
3ofl. nigh .and weigh 
ing several tons, and 
when the huilding 
was pulled down in 
Fehruaiy last this 
was almost the first 
portion to he at- 
tacked Kopes were 
placed in posiiion, 
and two hundred 
men hauled rnlght 
and main until it 
g-radually heeled 
yvvi' and mil with u 


m 


the (lifTeienl jdiigs, 
iheiel))' flushing all 
the smaller sUeets 
and iioddenlally 
giving the little 
gamins a eliam-e to 
hat he. 'Phal they 
lake advantage of 
this ()|)porlunily is 
fpiiii; clearly shown 
in my picline. More- 
over, as tlie same 
man goes over I hi 
same portion of the 
city day aflirr day, 
the children soon 
get to know him, 
and begin to par- 
tially mull ess wlicn 
they see him in the 
di.stunce,” 


* Copyright, 1900, by George Newr)e.s, Limited. 
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cert.iinly rcninrlvable both for its be;mly and its weirdness. The 
faniaslio shapes, ;a 1I seemingly masses of solid ice, are only 
bushes and vines covered 
by frozen spray bh)wn • 
u]ion them by a sliong , 
wind from a InUe close by. I 

“ FOR TIIO^K wnn 
HAVK NfvrmNint) J>o.' ^ 

Mr. K. H. |eime, nf 
Lymnoiilh, in sending 

this cmious instance «)l . . 

snail cman<ipali<in, says: 

“When the eunvex side 

(tf a respectable garden snail is towards you, he turns to the 
right, as in the right hand figure' abovi' ; some ilo not do .so, 
however, and anyone who has nothing to do for a month or two 
may occupy their lime in fimiing one of tlie latter sort.” 
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Minister. Hut tlic skill of tlic j)lioto^raj)lu*r is ihe 
most rctuarkiihlc, as lu: has siirta’cded in showini; 
the l)(*ltloa and jars at the very instant when the slioi 
has struck them. It w ill he noticed that in the one? 
breakinj^ the bottles then? is a curious circle ol finely 
shatteied j^l iss, (taused by tlu* bullet cutlini; its way 
through th(? Iiottles. The other ))hoto]|^iaph shows tw’o 
earthenware jars whilst beinj; shattered by a bullet. 


A UKVObVlNt; U'K-TAItbK. 

Mi''S Aj^nes Irwin, of I.ynehow, C.'ai lisle, sends a 
refreshing euiit)sity. In a letter which accompanies 
the i»hot«*^raph Miss Irwin says : “1 took this snap- 
shot on the River Ivsk, at liioomholm, La!)};hohn, 
N.H.,al the break-up of the last frost. I happened 
to notice a solid disc of ice, about 15ft. in iliameter, 
rc'volvine; continuously in a deep pool known as (ilen 
Kiira ; it presented so unusual and beatitilid a 
spectaede tliat 1 immediately look a picture ol it for 
Tiiii Stkand.” 


.V 
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BULLDOG OR MKPIILSTOPHKLES ? 

This splendid s|Xicimen of our Thiiish bulldog is 
the pro|X*rty of Mr. Oeo. 11 . Ilallam, of “ Thorny- 
croft,” 39, iMexandra Road, l'‘iusbury Park, N., who 
has kindly sent us the photcjgraph. Like most of the 
members of this particular lueed, he does not look very 
amiable, but when placed before the ^camera “Old 
Peter ” has disclosed hitherto unknown advatttages 
over hi.s brethren. Turn lliis Jinge upside-down, and 
you will ol)serve that the marks cm his head jjrescnt 
the feature.s of a face <|uite the opposite in expression 
to his own. 




CUEJOSJTJES, 


A BOTTLE WITH A 


The peculiar' object shown 
in the next photo, is a quart 
lK?er-l)oltle which has passed 
through a severe Tire, the 
intense heat and pressure 
causing the bottle to assume 
the strange shape show'n. 
Strangely enough it did not 
crack, and still lioMs liquid as 
well as formerly. This nlioto. 
is kindly sent by Mj; \V. K. 
Tilton, Truiric Depot, O. 

DAMK NATURES FREAK. 

This ph(j(ogr:q)li is one of 
a lignum-vita- tree about yin. 
or 8in. in diameter, growing 



MacD. Campbell, 8, 
Duke Street, Kingston, 
Jamaica, very kindly 
sends it to us for repro- 
duction. 

A FITTING FARM 
u.A'n:. 

This extraordinary 
s]iecimen of a gale is 
owned, very ajjpropri* 
ately, liy a faimei, ami 
leads int(i the farm-yaid 
itself. Mr.f'.W. Ashley, 
of 42, Kutland Square, 
Hoston, Mas.s. , dis»- 
coveretl this curio.sily, 
and promptly snap|>ed 
it lor the benefit ot our 
readers. Jnlcr aliuy the 
gate is made of a^dough, 
a liarrow. a soade, a 


through the wheel of a 
gun-carriage at Fort 
Nugent, a foitihcalion 
with eleven guns 
wliicli was one <)f the 
defences to the east of 
Kingston, Jamaica, 
about TOO years ago. 
The fort has since theui 
he(‘n abandoned, and 
is now (juite a pic- 
turesque ndn. The 
seed fioin which the 
tree go'w evi' 

dentlyconvf) ‘d imiely 
hy misclianee In lli'- 
strange spot it occu- 
pies. The photograph 
includes .1 view >1 tiie 
breech eiul of one nl 
the guns, wliich is, 
hoM'ever, j)arily hid- 
den hy tli .* tree, Mr. 
Geoflrey C. Gunter 
look the i)liolograph, 
and Mr. Diigald 
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KUNNrNG FOR THFJR LIVES! 
l>ee*felling is an occupation accompanied by 
much danjjcr to life and limb, yet the small number 
of accidents that one hears of bears elcKiuent testi* 
mony to the skill and courage displayed l)y the 
men who undertake this perilous work. Mr. T. J. 
Gane, of Corsham, Wills, in sending this photo., 
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1‘KKSSEl) I’Al’KR PriM'lKS. 


These ingenious little models of (k)gs are made of 
odd bits t)f paper, juessed between llie fingers, not 
cut in any way, and represtml varioi s breeds of dogs, 
as well as the single llgiue of a stag with antlers; 
this latter animal may be seen, per( he<l on a lofty 
cr.ag in llu* background, in the act of making friends 
with a blench poodle nearly twice its own si/e. The 
interesting little curii.isitiirs wine photographc<l by 
Mr. (lerald Ski))with, of 34, Moore Street, Cailogan 
S(|uaH*, a nephew' of the oiiginator of the figiires. 



“EGGS LAID WHILE YOU WAIT!" 

Here is an instance of remarkable acu- 
men in advertising. Tin? advert isentent, 
which reads ; “ I lillside Poultry Ranch, 
Fresh I’.ggs, Poultry for Family Use. Eggs 
laid while you wail,” is the sign-lKiard of a 
chicken ranch near Fruitvnie, California. 
Mr. A. E. Acktoni, of 2205, Fillmore Street, 
San Francisco, Cal., is responsible for this 
interesting contribution. 







“TIIEUE WAS A Wll.n CRV ON THE STIIJ, NICHT. 
{See tage 129.) 
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The Sentry on the Lifebuoy. 

liv W.M.TKR W(.K)1). 

last troop-train drew up nt body, but lc‘t my rifle an’ ’clmet alone in 

tli^^ little j)latroriu, and the future; an’ don’t you shove in between US 

men L;ot out of the ban* (oni like that it isn’t military. As (or you bein' 

partinenls. It was a uktc a I’lrenian well, you may l)e, but 1 thought 

detail of a train a small tank lluw wore blue unilorms an’ brass ’el mets." 

engine with a e()U])le. of 'I'lu! soldier was a re(Tuit from the country, 

carriage.s, for it was only running alongside* and his knowledge of steamers and of those 

\vith a draft of infantry. In front of the that go down to the sea in them was slight, 

troops was a gre;;t she<l, and through the* Hi: stepped on the deck as he finished 

doorways some of them loiild see the trans speaking, and the wild eyed man .Stepped 

port, ri-ady for getting into the ri\er. 'The ;dso. 'The soldier’s hoots made a heavy 

men vven^ marrlied into the shed, and (ell s(.)und, but the fireman’s thin shoes were 

ravenously upon tiuir lireakfast, allhougli it noiseless, and as he ran along the deck he 

was now noon. 'I'he meal over, they si'i/i'd madi.- only a soft patter. 

their kits and rifles and filed up the sleep d'he soldier stared after him for an instant, 
gangway. As the last sci'lion marc'hed out of “ f shall know that face again,” he muttered, 

the shell a wildc\ (. m! man pushed in belweeti “It’ll haunt me. He may be honest, but 

two of the pri\ates and hurried up with 
them. In his eageriu:ss to get on board 
he stumbled, and saved himsell from falling 
by snatching at the man in front. 'The 
soldier’s khaki helmet was knocked 
off, he himself was dragged backward, 
and his rille fell from his hand as 
clutehial the gangwiiy’s sii.lc to s;i 
himself. 'I'lic soldier rescued 
lieluK't anil rifle, and tlu.‘n 
savagely round to say what he thcjug 
He was a feiocious fellow outwan.’ 
and would have crushed the offen 
with a look. He expected to find 
that the wrongdoer was a com 
ra.de, and had prepared his speech 
ac(.'.ordingly ; when he saw a poor, 
mean, ill - clad, hungry - looking 
civilian his hi.’art melted, and 
he ke])t Mleive. 

“ Sorry, neitey,’’ said the 
stranger ; “ but I’m a. fireman 
OP. this steamer, and I'u' in a 
split t ' g' ‘ lielow. or they’ll 
sack me. That’s why ’ tum- 
bled over you. A feUow' has 
t(^ rush to make a livin' nowa- 
days.” 

“ It’s all right,” said the 
soldier, apjieased ; “ hut you’ll 
jerk yoi:r nei.k out of joint if 
you run upstairs like that. 

Cltitch me an’ clutch my 

VoK XX - 16 . 



“in his HAliRKNK-SS 'H> GK T ON UOAKP ME STlfMm,EP,‘' 
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he looks as if done nuirdcr, an’ had the 
hangman at his het ls. Poor devil ! 1 

suppose that mean little bundle’s all the 
pro])erty he has in the world. My kit’s fat, 
compared to that.” 

For the jiresent he forgot tht'. fireman in 
attending to his own duties. 'J'here was his 
helmet to put in the he'lmet room, his rifle to 
place in the armoury, his kit to stow away 
for the voyage, and a dozen odd things to do 
before he could hurry on deck to take a last 
look at tlu' jieople on the (|Uays. 1 h* cast a 
curious (’ye round the trooiideek, with its 
guard-room and its cell, thtr last ot whi(‘h he 
liked so little that he there and then re- 
solved that he would never lie its (X’cupant ; 
sauntered along the horse (le('k, ])e(*ped into 
the troo]) galley, and wondered how, in so 
small a place, cooking was done for so many 
men ; patted the noses of a few of the 
horses, and assured tliem that he would k’el 
worse than they did when the open sea was 
reached ; marvelled where the water came 
from Ibr all the drinking taps, and generally 
how a ship built of steel and ha\ ing floors of 
eoncrede like this could by any possibility 
float. 

When the soldier, by surname (hook, got 
on deck again, wearitig three.' shades of khaki 
(3h his body and a dtH'j) blue d am <f shatiter 
on his head, tlie transport had mowd 
from the (juay and the men were shouting 
farew^‘11 to the p(;o|)lc ashore, some of whom 
were waving handken'hiefs, and some holding 
babies up to let their fathers see them, lie 
thanked (lod that no one was saying farewell 
to him, and that it ('ould n<d matter to any 
relative whether he came back from the war 
or stayed, Le('ause he had lu; relati>es alive 
that he knew about or ('a red f(.)r in the least. 

He stiK^ked his pij)e pkn idly, and watched 
with inteivst as, stern first, the transport got 
out of the do('k into thi; d'hames, and held 
his place until tlu^ bows were jiointing down* 
the river and the shi]) was sailing for the 
Cape, her own siren l)ellowing, and ttie tune 
being taken u[) by i;V(‘ry neighbouring steamer, 
large and small. 

ddte transport, No. j single-funneled, 
tvvo-niasted, twin st.rew, churned -her way 
down the d'hames, drojiped her pilot, and 
forged along the open sea. 

On the night of the sixth day out ("rook was 
on sentry over one of the stern lifebuoys. He 
came from an inland town, and was still too 
curious about the sttximer and her build and 
fittings to let tlu.' lime drag wearily. So far 
the run had been petTec'tly smooth ; there 
had been no sea, and Crook was privately of 


opinion that the waves did not exist which 
could disturb a great bulk like the transport’s, 
d’o him the lifebuoy, with its devices for 
lighting, refreshing, and keeping afloat any 
man or woman in the scia who (oiild g('t hold 
of it, was a fearsome invention, and he 
brouglU all his intelligence to In-ar to under- 
stand it, d'he l^right stars, the clear night 
air, the rush of the air past him, sharpened 
his j)er(.-e|3tion, hut the [)uz/de was beyond his 
.solving, and with a haflhx^ sigh he tnnu'd 
away, looked astern at the long, broad, white 
wake whirli showed dimly in the darkness, 
and fell to wondering how ihe ship was 
juished along like that. 

“It’s a (jueer thing altogether," he muttered, 
“but after idl, this litel)i]oy is tlu' (jiu'cr- 
esl. 1 wonder what sewt of drink it is that’s 
in the bottle. l>v ( Icorgc what a thing it. 
’ud In' if some dark night tlu* senir\ uncorkc'd 
it on the slv an' drank the stuff. Halloa ! 
Who's that ? ” 

Instinctiwly he suiing round and portc'd 
arms. 

“ It’s ail right, liialey, " said a hoarse \'oice. 
“ It’s only lU'.'.* 

“An' uhf) arc* yon?" demanded ('rook. 

“'I’he lut'inan that eanu* up the gangway 
when ycni did. I’m swt.'lter(.al helow, an' I've 
just come up fora breath of air." 

“You’ll have' to go soniewltere (.;lse to 
hrc'athe," answered Crook. “ N'oii ean’l 
eome lu're, an' you ought to know it. \ ou’re 
a nu'ml.uM' ol' the ('rew, aren’t you?" 

“ \'es ; but I might as well he a dog. You 
don't know what Ix'in' a fireman is on board 
shij).” 

“ ( 'ome, gel out o’ this yon can't stay 
here. 'Flu* oflieers 'll he up diret lly Ircun 
tlu'ir dinner, and 1 wouldn’t he myst'll for 
.something if Fm caught talking n.) you.” 

“ But . I in chokin’," said tlu' fireman. “ 1^ 
can’t breathe anywliere, hut en*. Wlien 
y(.)u've got five hundred liorsijs an’ live 
hundred nu'n on Inxird a ship like thi.s 
you’ve got to do things that aren't (juite 
ao< ordin’ Icj orders. Ih'sides, tluw ’re not so 
slri('t as they were at first, aiu a hired trans- 
port like this isn’t to be compared with oiu* 
o’ the crack inail-hoats out o' Soulham]Uon. 
I tell you 1 know, for Fw* run tin's irij) two 
or three times siiu'e the war began. I've 
chummed with a lot o’ your ('hajis who’ll 
never see Fngland again.” 

'Fhe fireman In.n'anie a fascinating person 
to the sentry. F'(.)r the pn'sent Cn.iok allowed 
his orders to remain in alieyanee. He wanted 
to talk with the firt.'inan and learn tilings 
from him, so he looked sharply along the 
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deck, and, seeing no one about, he said, 
“ r.ook here, I’ll chat a hit with you, because 
we’re alone, but as soon as a soul aj)pears, off 
you go, or I’ll stick you.” 

“ It isn’t as if I didn’t belong to the shij),’’ 
whined the fireman. ‘‘ You see, I’m a 
member of the crew, signed on, an’ all that 
sort of thing. 1 think I’ll ’list' when 1 land 
this time.” 

“'rh(‘y may take you in the Miu'k 'Train,” 
said (book, “but not anywhere else. \'ou 
aren’t built lor a soldii.T, from what I’ve seen 
o’ you. but what tht* deuee are \ou shiverin’ 
so for?’’ 

“ It’s the bitter c-old,” said tlie lireman. 

“ (.’old ! \\ by, it’s as warm as a’ oven. 

’Kre, come away from that lifebuoy what 
are you crawliii’ round it that wav for? ( iet 
in front o’ me, so’s 1 can keep a’ vyc on you. 
'There that's riglit. Now, then, tc;ll na; 
what you'\e seen o' th(‘ boers. What’s old 
Kroojer like ? but sto}) a. minute- -as soon 
as 1 whis})er ‘ 'Sli 1 ’ like that, n'ou’11 know 
there's someb’dv ( o uing, an’ you must 'op 
it as if you’d been ba'.iiifled, Now, then, 
h:o'e you ever sei'ii Kroojer ? ” 


For the moment Crook was too much amazed 
to act ; thjM he darted forward and struck a,t 
the figure with the butt -end of his rifl^ 
There was a dull sound, a curse, aiid a wild 
sjrn'ng at the alert sentry. 'The thin figure 
of the fireman fell u[u.)n and twined about 
the sentry, but only lor a second or two. 
Letting his rille go, ('rook flung himself 
against the stranger and rolled with him on 
the dei'k, his fingers gripping his throat. 

“What devil's mischiel are you up to ? ” 
demandetl ('rook. “'Tell me, or I’ll throttle 
you.” 

His jwisoner trii‘d to speak, hut the grip 
was to(» hard, and h(.‘ only gurgled. 

'Tlu‘ noise of the struggle brought up some 
of the .s{)ldiers who were loitering about the 
di cks : and Crook’s c(jmpany officer, w^ho 
hat I just lighted a (‘igar, sauntered up, 
PU//Um 1 and i il crested. 

( rook jeiked bis jirisuner to his feet, and 
held him fast while he took up his rifle. 

“ What’s the matter?’’ ask(‘d the officer. 

“ Li t me go ! Let nu: go ! ” screamed the 
prisoner. “ Let me go, or it’ll be too late 1^' 


“ \ es,” rejjlied the lireman, 
“I saw him u])coun;r\ on<'e, 
wlu'ii 1 worked in the dia- 
mond mines.'’ 

“ ( )h ! Is thjtt why you're 
shiverin' so imu'h ? Ha\e you 
g<.)t the aig ? ” 

“ No : 1 tell you it's the 
changt. from liot ti.) cold. I’ve 
come st might up from the 
stokehole.’ 

“ 'J'hen 1 t hink ndu'i 1 I ),‘tler 
go stniight down ag.iin, said 
(Took. “ You aren't as in 
terestin’ as I thought vou 
would he, an’ Tm sure T shall 
never learn anvthing iiseful 
from yon. besides, you’ll die 
on my hands if I'm not careful, 
an’ 1 don’t want to he mixed 
uj) in a mess like that. 1 can 
just make you out, an’ you 
look as il )oiTd sink on the 
floor, be n l, or you’ll get 
clapped in ^ Ick.' 

He turned towards the taff 
rail and began jiacing atiout 
to shoNN that, so la-* as he was 
concerncfl, ihc interview was 
completely ended. .\s he did 
so the 1-1 email rushed at the 
lifebuoy, and with leverish 
hands began to unlash it. 
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“ Quietly/' said the officer ; “ no one’s 
going to eat you. Now, what’s all this 
bother about ? What were you doing here? ” 

“ He’ll wriggle away,” cried Oook, pant- 
irigly. I t'an’t hold him, sir. Can 1 hand 
him over to somebody else ? ” 

“ You needn’t hold him, need you ? ” said 
the officer, in surprise. 

“ Needn’t 1 just, sir?” answered Crook. 

“ You should lui’ seen him try lo steal the 
lifebuoy an’ sjiring ()\erb()ard with it. 1 saw 
his game ; an’ he nearly did it, too.” 

“ (let hold of the man, Wilkin," said the 
officer to a soldier near him. “ Who are 
you ? ” 

He addressed the fireman, Init the fireman 
only struggled fiercely, and screamed, “Let 
me go ! I.et me go ! ” 

“Come, come,” said the c'aptain. “ Don’t 
be a baby. What’s the matter ? What do 
you want to steal a lifehiioy for?" 

“ He’s off his chump, sir,” ex])lain(.‘(l 
Crook. “ Must he. 1 thought so when 1 
saw him rush on to the ship at the dock. I 
sized him up then as a wrong un, an’ I'm 
right.” 

“Come,” said the ('ajitain, sternly, “give 
an account of yourself.” 

He might as well lune ajipcjaled to the 
ship herself. Yhe (iretuan struggled and 
foamed ; lie fought so hard that the ('aj)tain 
had to order more men to lu'lp \\ ilkin to 
control him. Lveii then the ca|)tivc: managed 
to drag himself and the soldiers lo the 
vessel’s side, and almost to t'seape from them 
and throw himself into the sea. All the 
time he shrieked to them lo let him go, 
saying that it w'ould bt; too late. 

“ Take him into the guard-room,” said the 
captain. 

The men fell upon the furious form, 
pinning it by the arms and legs, crijipling its 
power of movement, and dragged it al »ng 
the deck, down the hatchway to the horse- 
deck, then down to the troop di:ck, and 
between the mess-tables to the guard room 
in the bows. 

“ Put him in the cell ; he’s mad drunk,” 
"Ordered the captain, bit’ll be time to 
reason when he’s sober.” 

They thrust the frail figure through the 
guard-room door, tluai into the little room 
on the right, above which an electric lamp 
was burning, and between which and the 
guard-room at the top there.' was a row of 
'i?hort strong iron bars. 'Die door was locked 
■ Upon ijiim, and the fireman was left hurling 
against it, trying to tear the bars 
W Ihen attempting to thrust himself 


through one of the portholes, which he hai 
managed to open. But he could not go 
even his head in, and he returned to tlie 
door and st'reamed to them to let him out, 
for (Jod’s sake. 

'Pherc was a gen<-*ral offieer on board the 
tran.sport, going out lo take over the com- 
mand of a division. He heard the noise 
and the screams and w'alked dow’n to see 
what the confusion meant. 

“ Is he OJK' of our own men ?” he asked, 
mindful of military jiirisdirtion. 

“No, sir he belongs to the ship one of 
the firemen, they say,” answcTed the ('aptain. 
“But he was so violent that 1 thought I’d 
better have him brought down here,es{)ecially 
as he was interfering with oni' of the sentries.” 

“What’s he howling like that for?” asked 
the geiu-ral, irritably, as another fearful cry 
c ime from the cell, followed by the thuds of 
the body of the fireman as he luiiied himself 
imj.iott.'nlly against ihe door. “ Fa-I him he 
brought out and taken somewhere t:lse 1 
sujjpose the ship's ];i:ople havi a place to put 
him in. Anyway, it's no busiiuss of ours.” 

'J'he guard ojiened the door and let the 
prisoner come out. He knocked two or 
three of them down as he rushed from the 
('ell, and was dashing down the troop deck' 
when he was seized almost al tlu,* general's 
sidl^ 

“ Ia'I me go ! ” he screamed. “ Ah ! you, 
sir- you'll listen. I’ll lell you (. vrrything 
l)iit be «]uick there isn’t a. second to he 
lost ! ” 

“ What is it ?” asked the general, placidly. 
“ Don’t grip him so hard, men he wants to 
tell me something pri\ately. Ves, you may 
come and whisper it, if that’s what you 
waint.” 

riie fireman stretched himself on his toes, 
th(- soldiers holding Ids w rists si ill, and in 
one sentence told the general what he had 
to say. 

'The general’s face hlanehed, but in the 
light of the troop-deck no one saw the change. 
“And that is true?” he said, in a low voice, 
to the fireman. 

“ ( iod’s truth, as 1 stani] here, sir,” said the 
fireman. “ I was j)ai(l to do it, and I brought 
it on board in a bundle, d'here’s time to 
save you all, even yi.'t. I’ll show ) ou where 
it is. I'here’s time just time.” He almost 
grovelled before the officer as he spoke.* 'J’he 
men looked on in silence, marvelling, but 
not understanding wdiat was meant. 

“ Come,” said the general. “ Everybody 
else stay here. “ Make way, there,” he 
cried, ^nd, the crowding troops and crew fell 
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back inslincti\ civ, NvoiHlcring whnl tin* awl'iil 
looks ui)oii the faces of the general an<l tlu! 
fireman meanl. 

'The (ireman, wilh starling eyes, led llu* 
way to tlu: deck below, then deeper still, 
until the general found himself, as he sup- 
posed, at the very l)oltom of the vessel. 
They went into thi: starboard engine room ; 
then thi: fireman forc'cd him si 'If jiast an 
expostulating enginc'M'. and into one- of the 
stoki'holc . lie went straight to a bunker, 
and began burrowing at the coal in the semi 
darkne.^s. 

“ Let him alone/’ sai»l the general, sternly, 
seeing that one or two trimmers were about 
to seize him mid push him away. “ He\s 
looking for somediing. Ah ! he’s got it ! 
Now, then, out of the way there, out of the 
way ! ” he cried, in a loud, excited voice. 

The fireman, carrying in his arms what 
looked like a small clod; in a case, stumbled 
along, with the swetd pouring from his face, 


his eyes bulging, his teeth 
ing through his parted lips, and 
his breath coming and going so; 
quickly that it almost kept pace 
with the throbbing of the engines. 

Up through the troop -deck, 
through the horse-deck they went, 
the fireman and the general, and 
with a groan the carrier of the 
liurdon stepped into the cool air 
and staggered to the steamer’s 
side. 

“(live it to me,” .said the 
general. 

lie look the case from the 
trembling hands, raised it above 
his head, and witn all the force 
of his strong arms hurled it over 
the sea. riierc was tlie sound of 
a sjil.ish in the water, then a deep 
roar, and a luminous column of 
water rose ghost like out of the 

darkiH'SS. 

“ riumk (lod ! ” murmured the 
general, as he saw it. “ VVe were 
just in lime.” 

('rook saw it and was amazed. 

“ 1 siip|)ose it’s one of the wonders 
of the deep,” he said to himself. 

“ 1 wish they wouldn’t come so 
thick they give me the blues.’* 

A crowd of officers and men 
saw the ex})1osion too ; but 
although one or two of them, 
being of a scientific turn of mind, 
sus])ccted vaguely, no one as yet 
knew what the re'al truth was. 
Lven the general had to learn the details, 
lie turned round and saw that the fireman 
was King prostrate on the deck, overcome 
by terror and exhaustion. 

“(let up, " he said, “and follow me to my 
labin.” 

' 'l’h(‘ fireman rose and obeyed. 

“.Send for the sentry on the lifebuoy 
astern : let him be relieved till I’ve done 
with him,” said the giaieral to his orderly ; 
and Private (.’rook apj)eari'(I, wonderingly. 

“ 'fell me what happened between you and, 
this man, sentry,” said the general, indicating 
the fii email. 

(..'rook told his slor\ uj) to the time of the 
coming of his (captain. 

“'Fluil’ll do you can wait outside. Keep 
within call, and havt' your rifle ready,” said 
the general, and (‘rook readily persuaded 
himst;lf that there was special significance in 
the allusion to the rifle. 

“Yes, sir,” said Crook. He flapped thfe 
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barrel of his 1 a*(' INh'tford sniartlv by wav I rerkon you'll 


his life was certain to be 
spared, “seein\that no 
one knows hut you, an' 
that there isn’t a bit of 
danger n(nv, wouldn’t it be 
l)est to hear m\' story ? ” 

“ 'Tell it, then,” 
the general, eurtly, 

“ liut 1 have your word 
of honour that 1 shall be 
let go, sir?” said the fire” 
man. 

d'he gem*ral hesitated. 
An olTenee like this would 
he lightly punislied by 
penal servitude tor life; 
and yet it might lie better 
to hear tlu' man's explana- 
tion and let him g(». 

“Jf T think that what 
you tell me justities nu.‘ in 
setting you lre(%' he said, 
“ you may lea\e the ship 
at the lirst ]u,)rt ; if not, 
you mii.^t al.iide h^' tlu‘ 
lesult. Are you willing to 
do that and leave the 
inalti-r to me ? ’’ 

“ \’es, sir, I am,” said 
the tiriMiian, “ because 
think the information 



of salute, turned, and left the cabin. He cheap. Anyway, I'll risk it. 'The story’s 

planted himself rigidly at the door, and short. I was at KimberK y just bi lore the 

waited with sharp t;ars for a suirinK)ns. war broke* out, set'ing il 1 I'oiild make any 

“If you’rt: going to shoot me, sir,” said thing (.)Ut of the mines, as I'd got sick o’ 

the fireman, his e\es wide and his voice stokin’ o(*ean tramps. Just before I left a 

W’eak with terror, “ I won’t l(.“ll N’ou a singU* lh:er fro’ii Pretoria sounded me to st^e 


thing, .so help nu* (’jf)d an' I can tell you a 
lot.” 

“If you were hanged without a hearing it 
would be no more than you deseiwe,” said 
the general, sternly. “.Shooting i.. too cU:an 
a death for you.” 

“ I'ut 1 saved the ship an’ all your lives,” 
pleaded the prisoner, miserably. “ Promise 
that yoifll let me go, sir, an' I’ll tell you all.” 

The general w’as curious, and, as the' 
danger W'as past, he thought he might hohl 
out ho])e of easy treatment. Pul he tern 
porized. “1 can’t give you any imdertaking,” 
he said. “ You have ]nit yourself inl<» tlu* 
hamls of the law, and you must he prepared 
for the conscHiuenees.’’ 

“ It isn’t as If the worst had eoine to the 


whrlher Pd join in the plan that thry’d drawn 
u[> to stagger luimanil\, as ihev called il. He 
iiamcil his prie-* and explaiiu'd his scheme. 
It made me pretty sii k, but I eouldn I help 
mvi>,e!l. He gave* me a Imnilred down, and 
I came right away to London an<l spent il in 
a week. Another man took me in eliarge as 
soon as 1 landed, and didn’t leave me till I 
w.'Ls salcly on hoard. I i’.ad all my in.strue- 
lions nlainly |Hit to me in a little den in 
Promlev, an<l knew just what T had to 
do. I'he London man guM* nu* a little 
nia('hin(‘ that was choked with dynamite, 
and would exjilode with a l)it of clock- 
work. All I had to do was to get on 
hoard as a stoker, stow’ myself away, and 
plant till! rnai'hine. Wlittn we* were near Las 


worst, sir, nor as if I wasn’t sony for it 'an’ 
hadn’t tried to show my grief.” 

“ \v< a" terrified into it,” retorted the 

general. 

‘' Well, sir/’ said the prisoner, feeling that 


Palmas 1 was to start the works and e.scape. 
being useil to the sea, I knenv the lifebuoy 
arrangement, and trusted to that, but I 
hadn't reckoned on the sentry. \Vhen Td 
started the clockwork - it was supposed to run 
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for at least two lioiirs before exploding tlie 
dynamite- - 1 ruslK.'d on deck and got to the 
stern. But there was the sentry as sharp as 
a needle. If it hadn't been for him 1 should 
have got into tlu* sea, and should have 
cruised round in the lifebuoy till a boat 

for in Pretoria picked me uj). 
On landing 1 was to rereive a thousand 
pounds.” 

“And all this is true?” asked the general. 

“ tiospel,” the* rirenuin assured him. 
“You see, the maeliine worked all right. 
You saw it gt) off. 1 su])])ose they didn't 
mean iti Pn-toria the skunks ! to give me. 
a chance oi getting my money, l>e('aiise thi* 
clockwork hadn't gone for more than half 
an hour.” 

“ You knew there were, fivi* hundn.-d men 
and five hundred horses on board ?” 'I'here 
was a terrible look on the fare of the general 
as he pul this (jiiestion. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“And that not a s-miI eonld have lived?’’ 

“ It's pretty awful, sir, I know ; but they 
had me in lht.'ir elutehes. Pul wluil are you 
goin' to do, sii ? ” The lir'.-man spoke in 
terror, lor the general fiad risen and was 
walking, with a haul faee, towards him. 

“ kiMUeinher your promise,” 

“ I have made up my mind,” said the 
general. “Sentry, lead lliis man to tlu: liie- 
l)noy, 1 want him to show me how he was 
tiandling it when you .siop}K‘d liim.” 

Oook took the fireman l)y tlie arm, 
gripping his loa<lcd rille as he led him aft. 

“You can go baek to the guardroom,” 
.said tl)(* gtaieral to lh(‘ soldier who had 
relieved Oook, an<l the man went, but 
unwillingly, lie was l)uniing to know wbat 
was happening, 

“ Kei'p this ])art of the ship clear of 
everybody for a minute or two,” cried the 
general, and a little crowd of men who had 
as.staiibled vanished. 

“Now 1 want you,” said thtr general, in a 
quiet voi(‘c, “ just to show me how you were 
acting when die scinry here tried to stop 
you. Hor. were yen going to get the buoy 
overboard? you're not sujiposed to 

hear this.’' 

“No,, sir,” sail! K 'rook ; “ Pm (i(?af.” 

The fireman junijied ligiuly to the outside 
of the rail, ac.ti hei,an to uiilash ihii buoy. 
His confulence was restored, and lie felt* 
some sort of pride in liim.self. 

“And how \vo>uld }ou have gut over 


board ? ” asked the officer, after the way of a 
student who was taking an intelligent interest 
in a demonstration. 

“ Leaned out like this, grabbing the buoy, 
just let go the lasbin’, an’ plung<?d into the 
water. J should just have missed the 
screws.” 

“ Just pullctl this ro|.)e like this ?” asked 
the gi-neral. 

“ Ves ; but, hir (iod’s sake, sir, don't pull 
it like that, or - ” 

'riuTc was a wild cry on iht? still night, 
and the lirciiiaii ;ind the buoy fell from the 
transport’s sido. 

(‘rook, tnu^ to his order not to hear, made 
no movement ; lie left it to the general to 
raise tlu* alarm of a man overboard. 'I'hey 
sto()pt‘d the way of tlui steamer and got a 
boat into the water; but, although tliey got 
the buoy back again it was lloaling far 
astern, and the light upon it burned placidly 

they rciunicd without the man. They had 
iK'ver seen him. 

“ I expect the sc'rews caught him,” said 
the transjiorl's (‘ajilaiii, as he signalled to the 
engineers, “and in tliat case he. positively 
wouldn't have a elianiv. It's a very extra- 
ordinary affair, sir.” 

“ \’er}',” repli(‘d the general, but he 
volunteered no c.xjilanalioiis. Nor, for many 
reasons, did lur tell the story. Me was it 
nuMlest man, and brave, and did not want 
flattering for his own lu.Tve. Me had saved 
tlu* ship, Init that was only his duty, and 
there was no lucessily to talk about it. 

Put lu‘ eonsidtM'ed it advi.s.ibh^ to keep a 
IVieudly eye on (a'ook, who might have been 
dis])o.sed to talk. Me assured him that 
lie was a smart and alert soldier, and that 
he would not forget him. Nor did he, for 
whe-n ('rook wt nl up i'ountry in the general’s 
division he lound liimsi^lf a. sergeant very 
soon ; and if the (•ntaiiy had not lopped off 
an arm he would no doubt have beeome a 
second lieutenant before the war was over. 
Put ('rook is jihilosopliieal, and says it might 
have been a gfKxl deal worse, d'rut.*, he has 
lost bis jiromotioii, as well as a limb, but 
then, as he says, he might have been killed. 

('rook, undta' no pledge of secrecy- - he is 
invnli(l(‘d honur now has told me the story. 
“The iiuint I'm most duliious about,” he 
said, “is this Did that fireman chap fall 
over, or did the general give that rope a’ 
accidental pull ? ” 
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liv Professor H. Olerich. 


i 

miS; 


HJC wrilcr luis been 
asked to tell the 
renders of 'Phi-: 

S'l’KANl) ]\1 AOA/INI-: 
ol the wonderlul 
educational attainments of 
Viola Rosalia Olerich, who is 
conceded to be by Tar llu* most 
advanced juvenile scholar that 
ever lived at least, sc* far as 
records on this subjc't't are t)re 
served. 1 shall (‘ndt.'avour to 
tell llu: story oi her wondiTliil 
life in tlie simplest way in 
which my wools and pidiiri's 
can do ste 

\ iola Kouilia ( )leri( h was born 
in tht‘ ( Uy ol 1 )es Moines, Iowa 
(U.S. A. ), I'V'bruary 
lodi, itSpy, .1 and 
my wih- adopted 
her when she was 
eight months and lour days old. 

At the lime of adoptiim we 
resided in Lake ( 'ity, Iowa, 
where the writ<,*r was superin- 
tendent of I he piibli(' s('l iools. 

On the 25th of jnly, i<S(jg, we 
mcned to ('ouncii Bluffs, Iowa, 
where Viola has resided w’ith us 
ever since, anal has recei\ t‘d all 
her instriK'tion from us at home. 

Our chief objci'l for 
adoj>ting a 
was to test, 



VIOLA s 
lU \ R V. 


W'e keep, j)erha[)s, 
a more complete 


V'i'.Ai;\ I \v<i i)\vs 


Al I l-.K lll-.K AlH>l-Oo,-. 


TIME ANI) 
ri.ACE OF 
VIOLA S 
lURTH and; 
AUOt’'H(),N. 


I* R I NC I PAL 
OliJ EC'T 
OF 

ADOPTION. 


child 
in a 

jiractical way, a n(!w theory of 
c*du('alion, which we lielieve to 
be much sujierior to any ediK'a 
tional system w'hi('h has hereto 
fore been used. 'The wond(?rlul 
success with which we have so 
far met must, we think, stand 
as evidemx* of its naait. It is 
bricdly outlined in this article. 

No attempt was 



HOW I’ME 
HAHV WAS 


SELECI'EI). 


made to select a 
particular child; on 
the contrar)', we 
desired to gr^ an average child. 
Hence, j)hvsi('al health was the 
o?>ly point of ])edigree which 
we r^gardt'd as of vital imporl- 
aiKe, and diis we knew 

little or nothing. 



VIOLAS PIHST LIMKARY, CONTAIN- 
INt; ONt: BOOK. 

i'Vvnt a J^hoto. 


daily record of 
Viola’s jirogress 
than was ever iH^foie kci)t of a 
c'hild. d'he .data used in this 
artic le are taken from this diary. 
'I'his affords the reader an 
assurance' that the facts given 
in this sketch were* not jolted 
el o u n a t r ;i n d o m 1 r o m 
memory, as they loo often 
arc in such e'ascs, but are* as 
accurate* as cautious clerical 
work can reasonably make 
llu’in. 

pHvsie AL Viola's physical conditions 
( iiARAe'Pr.Kis 1 1( s. at the lime* of adoption 
we'i'e* not ve.Ty flattering. She 
was a palt.% an almost sickly' 
1(>( iking, baby, with a moutli 
that was a little* crooked, and 
the* right side ol her face con- 
sielcrahly fuller than tlu^ left. 
'I'lu'se* defec'ls soon began to 
diminish and disapjHiar. Her 
cheeks assumed a healthy 
colour, and her faee* grew 
symmetri(.:al. Viola’s si/e and 
weight are about an aNerage. 
At the lime of adoption she-^ 
weighed 14II). 10/.., and was gfl. 

I 'I in. high. Now* she* weighs 
80Z., and is a little* over ifl. 
in height. Baby is now re'gardcd 
i..> a “ be*autiful blonde:, with brilliant eyes, soft 
golden hair, and a charming })e*rsonality.” 

At the lime Viola 
EARLY came to live; with 
CONDUrr. us she* was a, cry- 
ha by, as may be 
seen from the first pie lure, 
whieh was taken two day.s after 
her adojition. W'e immediately 
began to teae:h her to amuse 
herself by playing on the floor 
with her simple toys. She soon 
learned to like this so well that 
she did not want to be held 
much. She thus learned early 
to amuse herself, a knowiedge 
which is of inestimable value, 
and w'hich every person, young 
and old, should posse.ss in the 
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lullcsl measure. Hy being thus kindly treated 
and busily emj)loyed her haldt of crying 
rapidly diminished, and her disposition 
became ('ontinually more jovial and amiable. 
F\TIN(’ always been ])ermitted 

AND ' much of e\'eryihing as 

<lesired. In'twcuMi rm-als she 
DKINklNo. , , , , 

nas always eaten whenever her 

appetite ])ronn)ied her to do so. At the age 
ol one year and six months she recirived her 
little lunch -eountt'T, in which wv. always k(‘ep 
a. sii]>j)ly oi Inead, crackers, etc., fur her ; ami 
whenever sh<; wants to eat betw’een nuads she 
goes tu her lunch ('ounter, o{)ens the lid, and 
eats as miK'h as she wants, as slu: may be 
seen doing on page i;^5. When slu* has 
finished eating she almost imariably closes the 
lid and goes on pla\ing. I'his practica* is not 
only a useful le-sson in establishing a healthy 
ap[)etile, but i.> also a valuable K;s.st)n in order. 

lC\er since \'iola was with us she 
sJ.Fi-J’lNe.. has slcjit alone and retiivd alom*. 

ITie lir.a lew months slu' sK'pi 
twice during iIm' day. She' has ne\'er 
bee'll I'oclo.'d, carried, or put to slet'p. A 
c'hild should have plenty of free, jileasant 
siet'p, and a heIpK'ss ( hild should always be 
taken up immediately alter it wakes. It 
should iieAer lie first ('ompelleil to cry for 
assistance'. 'To compel it tfms to (ay soon 
converts it into a (ay baby. 

.\part from incidental colds and 
s r.\ I’K OF the iiK'asles, baby has always 
t!F M.'in. enjoyed the best of liealth. She 
has Ikicu growing contiimallv 
more vigorous trom the first day she came to 
li\(' with us. 

1 havv' always treated Viola with 
now the utmost kindness and eourtoy ; 
I'Kio.A ria >. hav(! nevi'r even .^poken a loud 
or harsh word to her. It is my 
opinion that (.'very “ bad lioy ’ and every 
“ bad girl ” has been made bad liy meddlc' 
some interf(jren(.:e. It has lieen said ; “Spare 
thi^ rod and spoil the child,'’ but modern 
scieiK.X’, as well iis ( (.uiimon sense, is l.)egin- 
ning to sav ; “ !)eslro\' tlie rod and refnur the 
child.” Ihielligence, kindness, and freedom 
are, no doubt, the <?nly factors that ('an really 
reform ami n.'fme the world. 

\'iola »sis ac(]uired all her know- 
,vF;rnoi> ledge in the lorm of play. She 
USKD. 1) s ne'er “.studied ” a l(:;sson in 
lu r lite ; has nev er been asked 
to take' a book. 1 b'r whole life has been a 
(a)ntiniieas f',ame of delightful play. The 
wrimr invented and eonslrucled much of the 
attractive educational apparatus with which 
the keen interest for learning was aw'akened, 


and alter surrounding her with this a])pa- 
ratiis she has enjoyed comidete freedom .as 
to whal and when to learn. She has always 
been the judge in this choir'c, and not we. 
AH we do is to ('TV'ate an interest in learning 
and a(‘tivity in whatever direction wc desire 
her to devt^lop. 

now vif.i \ umusing 

i.KAkNi n !'*''■'')■ I*”' '•'■'■ii'i'iK 

interc'st tor books, and partly for 

I'O liF.AI). . i 1 • in 

tlu' ])urpose ol ksiming to handle 
books, Viola received her fust book when 
she was thirteen months old. Soon after 
this we began to direet her attention to 
objects in the pii'turi's and told lu;r some 
inlercstine fac'ts af)(»ui them, 'n a h'W days 
she became intensely interested in these 
simple exeni.ses. She soon brought her 
l)(.)()k to us for a lesson vi'ry frc(|uenlly. 7\t 
the time wc gave her this book we also put 
up an artistic little shelf in a convenient 
|)laee in tlur sitting-room, and told lum that 
this little shelf would make a uii'c; library for 
her lu'w hook, wIk'U she w'as not using it. 
She learned tlu' lesson of keeping her l.)Ook 
on it ve ry ri'adily. 'This was an imporlanl 
lt.*.ss(,)n in orde r. 

With her tirsl book she' jdayed for two 
months, alter whi('h it was fnit away and 
another kind of hirst Reader given her, 
which slu' also used for two montlis in a 
similar manner. She' jdayed with tht.'se 
books very miieb pe.'rhaj)s from two to 
three hours a day. 'J'he fore'jiart of the first 
book is considerably torn ; the see'ond is 
slightly torn in only two jilaces. These 
simple exercises awakened an early interest 
for pictures and books, cultivated a ta.stc 
for observation, strengthened attention, d(> 
veloj>ed caution and mcinorv, gre!atly enlarged 
her voe'abularv, and ('rcati'd an appreciation 
of ordt.r and bi'auty ; in fae't, the'y started 
the development of most of the mental 
laculties. 

She- could give one .sound of every letter 
when she was seventeen months old ; tluai 
she learned to re'ad sliort .sentences which 
slu* had learned to sp(.*ak readily. We 
{)rinted tlu'se sentenees on (.ard.s, and she 
learned to read them by the sentence-method, 
W’e then began to u.se the^ word-method also. 
In this w'ay wc list'd all the methods in an 
attractive wav ; sometimes one and some- 
times another. 

When Viola was two years and eleven 
months old she could rt'ad at sight, with force 
and expre.ssion, almost any re ., ding matter in 
the English language. She could also read 
German nicely belbre she 'was three years 
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old. At the iigc of three years and two 
months she read Juij^Hsh, (German, and 
French. 'There is, ])erlKips, not a word in 
the Baldwin series of school readtas, from 
the first, including the sixth, which she can- 
not readily read at .sight. 

(lerman and TVench she learned to 
ri^ad almost exclusively by the sentem'e- 
method. 'The .sentence is the unit of 
thought. We think in terms of .sentcmce.s, 
and not in terms of words or elementary 
sounds. Tor this reason is the sentence- 
method tlie easi('st and most attraitive for 
litth^ children, and produces by far the best 
readers. A young child slujiihl learii to read 
such sentences as it r(*adily uses in 
its daily conversation, ratl.er than 
learn new senteiK'cs by reading. 

'This course makes the reading easy, 
delightful, and intelligible. 

At the age of twenty 

NUMr.FKS . ..r ' 

montiis \ iola<'ould read 

all the digits, and re- 

rx)i/)tu<s. . , 

cognise nine colours : 

while, black, and the seven ])ris- 

matic colours. \\’e taught the digits 
by printing large figuii-s on pretty 
blocks which were hung on the wall. 

Fach block had also a numlH-r of 
bright tacks in it corresjjonding to 
the numerical value of the digits. 

I’he colours were taught by fasteiv 
ing coloured ribbons to blocks, 
hung up in tlu^ .same manner as the 
number blorks. 'These blocks were called 
for by number or colour whi'uever the l>al)y 
and we fi.-lt disposed to jilay witii them. 
Baby would then go and get the one she 
thought we had called lor. \Vc: began with 
two l.)locks and gradually increased the number 
of them. At twenty-two months she could read 
all numbers; not over 100. Ninv she reads 
numbers as largi* as octillions. She is also 
familiar with {juiteanumberof shades and tints. 

Wlu'n slie was fine year and nini‘ 
DR.-\wtM(;. months she could draw the fol- 
lowing on tlu! black board, or 
with pencil, when re([ue.stc-d : A vertical line, 
a hdri/ontal line, a slanting line, a cross, a 
laddcT, and a cin'le. Since that time she 
has learned to draw many other things. 
Ui)on iV(|uest she will now draw any kind of 
a. line used in f)lane geometry, all the various 
kinds of triangles and (piadrilaterals, a .sphere, 
a Svjuare iind a triangular prism, a pyramid 
and ' onc and their frustums, leaves of trees, 
and many other things of that nature. ^V^e 
began drawing with straight lines on the 
black- board, and explained their position ; 


then we tfiok uj) the triangle, curved line, 
ete , gradually proiteeding from the simple to 
tlte more complex. 

Viola hxirned form very readily. 
c.KOMETki- Before slu^ had attained the age 
CAL FORMS. of One year and nine months she 


could n.'inie and fetch any of the thirty- 
ffuir geonuariial forms shown in this 
l)ietiirc. W'f* first .Sf:t u]) only tlwree piix'cs - 
the .s(|uare, the circle, and the triangle. 'I'hen 
others were iuldcd as fast as she IcariKal the 
former. 

Wdicn Viola was ont; year and 
NA'J'ION.M, nine montlcs old she knew llie 
Ki.Xfis. flags of twenty - fi\’e nations. 

When all flags were set up in 
a line .she could get any oiu.' called for. In 
all these exercises we began with a fiAV and 
tla.'n increased the number. In our teaching 
we m:ver had any partif iilar time set for 
certain les.sons, but always followed our 
inclinations. 'The rixider sliould firmly kt'cp 
in mind that all Viola’s learning was only 
j)lay, and that she always eiAjoyed complete 
freedom on all these educational subjects. 

In g(‘()graphy she first learned 
r.KOGRAiMiv. to locate and then to name 
the States and territories of the 
United States, d'hti map wt- n.sed for this 
purpose had no names on it. She could 
point to any State and territory and their 
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caj)it:ils wlic-n slio was one year and nine 
months old. In this way she roiild soon 
name, hx'ate, and read the. names of 
all the countries and thea'r capitals in the 
world. 'Then she learned to read and hx-ate 
tile names of oceans, lal^es, moimtain.s, 
rivers, capes, i*tc. She can now read almost 
any jj^eoL^mphieal name given in Kryes 
Geographies, and upon re(juest she can 
find almost ii^iy prominent geographic iil 
name* and phu'e in a lew seeond.s, when 
the clost^l geograjihy is given to h('r ler that 
purp(»s(‘. 

cocri’A 

' monllis \ iola knew tlu* por 

trails of more than a hundred 

I'AMOl , 

tamoiis men and women, re 
presenting nearly all schools of 
thought, ,)th good and had. She soon 



'JUK rOi:j Ky\' is OK KAMftl S n-KSflNS. 

■i)ta a J'hittn. on Turker, ('ouue.il Hlnfin, lova. 


Ix'canie idnd ot jilaying with tht‘se pictures, 
and learned to recogni.se them in a short 
lime. 

The portraits were set in a card holder, all 
in plain view, shown in the picture; then 
hahy was re(|ut‘ste<l to get a certain one. In 
the first lesson only two were used, then the 
numher was increased as fast as she learned 
to recognise them. 


lUfore \’iola was one year and 
elevc'ii months old she knew and 
iKWi.s name thirty-two different 

kinds of seeds and twent}’dive 
kinds of leaves of tri es. 'I'he .seeds were put 
in little bottles am! .set in a neat case, so that 
all the bottles were in plain view at llie same 
time. 'The leaves were |)resse(.l in a. large book. 

At the age of one year and eleven 

AW'IOMV .1^1 'll • . * 

, months she ('ould point to 

.sioioi v bones of the 

human skeleton, and to many 
organs of the body. She first learned 
t(i nairu' and locale tin.' femur, then the 
humeiu.s, and so on. Now she can name 
and read the names of all i.u* bones of the 
human skeleton, and locatt* nearly all of 
them. She can also lead, name, ami locate 
the external parts of the body. 

X'lola knew at sight and 
■' ’^^‘''*1 i.i\rs AND could name the twenty- 
ANcii.Ks. two kinds of lines and 
angle s used in geometry 
will'll shi' was one year and eleven 
months old. 'I'lie.se lines and angles 
wi'ie drawn on cards about the size 
of a eommon cnvelojie, and she 
learned to reiognise ami name them 
in the same way as she learned the 
portraits, etc. 

At twenty three months 

^ she named and rc'cog- 

M \i.v denoinina- 

' ■ tions of United Slates 

money whii h is now' coined and 
printed lyy the United States ('lovern- 
ment, i xeepl bills over loodols. We 
taught her the money by placing it 
ill a shallow dish, beginning vvitli the 
[)eimy ami the nickel, increasing the 
denominations as fast as she learned 
them. Sometimes wu asked her to 
pit k out a certain denomination for 
us ; at olhtM' timt‘s we would pick out 
a piece ami ask lier to name it. In 
this way she learned to discriminate 
and to name, to observe and to talk, 
all of vvJiieh aii' very useful in the 
practical affairs of life. 

W hen Vht)la was one year eleven 
KXAMIN A- months and twenty-five days old 
TiON. she passed an e.xamination before 
a disinterested committee of 
examiners (Miss Verna laimpkin and Miss 
Martha Campbell, both competent and suc- 
cc'ssful teachers of the pulilic schools of 
T.ake ('ity, Iowa, the city in whicli we then 
resided), who found tliat she knew 2,500 
nouns by having either tiie pictures or the 
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whirh must be learned before we can 
read intellijjjently and write (’orrectly. 

Sliortly after Viola be^an 
SPKLIJNG. to reatl she also began 
to learn the names of 
the letters and to spell easy 
words, whic'li were ))rinted in large 
killers on cards, and these cards 
could be slij)ped into a groove on 
one fa('e of attradive blot'ks, which 
were hung up agaiiisl the wall, and 
which had pieces of ])ea nut in them. 
Whenever she wanted a [)ca nut we 
would ask her to gel a bloc’k (wt^ 
called these blocks pea nut bottU's) 
having a certain word on it. If slu* 
brought the block containing llui 
right word she would lirsl spell the 
word by sight, then from metriory, 
and also often by sound. In tins way 
she leanu'd to s])ell readily and 
pleasantly, so that at the age* oi ihrci; 
she could sjx^ll a long list ol words, 
many of them quite diflicull, siaii as 
vinegar, sugar, insect, Viola, busy, 
mamma, Rosalia, kebruary, biscaiil, 
Olericl), American, Nt‘braska., (.'ouncil 
Bluffs, romiKiii, Mciditerranean, etc. 


Here is a piiiture of \ iola sitting 
objects them.selves brought before her. The analyzinc; at her little talde examining and 
committee estimated that she knew at least a vi,OWKR, naming tlu: different })ans of a 
500 more nouns w’hieh they could not 


present as obje(ds or picturi's, making a 
total of 3,000 nouns wlueh she knew at 
this age perhaps more nouns than the 
words of all ])arts ot speeeh used by the 
average adult. 

'rhis examination was conducted by 
two distinctly different methods. By the 
first a large mimlier of (d)je‘('ts, or the 
pictures ot them, were placed before 
Viola, and then she was requestt'd to 
bring them one by one, after having heard 
each called for by its ai)proj)ria(e name. 
By the second an object, or a })i(:ture of 
it, was held up for insf)et‘tion, and .she 
namc‘d it. Tin* latter method was u.sed 
about half the tinn*, although she could 
pronounce fairly well almost all the 
words in the li.st. 'J'he ('ommiitt'e com* 
piled a written ‘‘ record ” containing all 
the words of this list. 

At two years she knew 

PUNCTU.A- twenty - two punctuation 
TION MARKS, marks. They were drawn 
on eard.s, and learned in the 
same as the })ort rails, etc. The reader 

wilt^btiee that all Viola’s learning is in the 
line of practical knowledge —knowledge 
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flower. Sh(.- is \erv fond of flowc^rs, and likrs 
to srparaU' duiii into llioir diflrient parts. 
Slu' can read ai sis^lil ail the lx)lanical name's 
in NOnman s Uotanv. c. have on 
nimici'otis (aa'asions passed this Ilotany 
and Steele’s /(h)1ol;\ to the audience aiul 
olVered a haiidsonu' hook as a prize to 
an\(»ne who would succeed in Imdint; a 
word in either ol these hooks that Vitda 
could not readily ])ron(:)unce at sip;ht. So 
lar no one has succeeded in finding 
such a word. 

\'iola ('ould readily read 
WKi rjNO. manuscript helort.' she began 
to practise writing. Her 
first writing, and also her first drawing, 
excMcisc’s well.' on the black lioard. She 
ncvc'r learned to print much, but began 
with manuscript. 'I'lie small / was the 
first lettei siie learned to make, then 
t\ 11^ /, /, //, /», etc. O was the first 
('apital letter sht: made. She now writes 
both words and numbers (gjile readily. 

In ordei to make the writing exercises 
}deasant w' often interspersed them 
with cutr:; dve dniwings. 

cehi lary 22, 1900, she 

rYi»i> ret'eivaxi a Smith Premier 
WKifiNO. t\ jK‘\vr»ler, and took her 
iiist K’sson in typewriting 
two days after tliis. In a few days she 
learnecl to put the paper in, run the 
carriage, fe'*'! the paper, and lingiu- the 
whole of th(' keyboard w Ith both hands. 

She strikes the keys so firmly and 


ev<‘nly that tlie letters are all full 
and dislinet. She now not only 
copies manuscript and print, but 
writes very nicely without a 

Viola now (May, 1900) 
knows the name and 
function of all of 
W'ehsteis Hiaeritical 
Marks. Siie (’an ('or> 
ri'ctly gi\conl any lesson 
in Meduffey's latest spelling-book, 
where she closely observes the silent 
lettei s, llie dia(‘ritic'al marks, the 
a('een1, and the* syllahic'ation of 
words. She can gi\'* all ihecdemen- 
tarv sounds of the- I'jiglisli language, 
and can find words in a small 
dic'tionary. .She r('Cognises and 
reads the ahlirex iations of all 
the Slates and territories of the 
United Stall's, of the days of the 
wtak, of the months of the year, 
and many others. Slu' can (iuite 
well classify sentences acc'ording to use and 
form, and i>iin(’luale accordingly. She is (juile 
proficient in translating I'leneh and (lernian 
into haigiish, and is familiar with a large 
numlier of seienlifa' terms used in astronomy, 
geology, grammar, physical geography, history, 
et(’. Her attention, her memory, her oUser- 
v.ition. Iter power of disci imination, her 
reasoning, ami her ability as a critic are as 
marvellous as her other attainments. 



VIOLA AS A TVrEWHlTEK. 
JVoni (t Pholti. by lUyn^ O naha. 
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HKK 
Ar.lIJTV 
TKSTKl) IN 
PIJIUJC. 


ANSWERS 

'lO 

QU ERIKS. 


Viola’s educational ability has 
been thoroughly tested in public 
on numerous occasions. She 
performs her work on her little 
elevated stage. Some specimens 
of her educational apparatus may be si*en as 
shown in the picture. She is very fond of 
giving these exhiliilions, and greatly admires 
the ap[)l arise of her audience and the 
bou(|uets which she frequently receivi‘s. 

‘ What do you intend to jirove 
with yourediK'a 
tional exf)eri 
ment?” is a 
question v(*ry freijuently 
asked. In rejily to this I 
will say that there are many 
important yirinciples which 1 
desire to prove as far as an 
individual case can furnish 
proof of them. 1 desire to 
show that a child, at a very 
young age, can be a good 
reader, a skilful writer, an 
excellent speller, and an 
erudite scholar; that free- 
dom and kindness produce 
far better educational rt:sults 
than coercion and cruelty ; 
that interest, and not force, 
should be made the incen- 
tive for learning ; that all 
learning should be in the 
foTO of play; that no injury 



'ROFKSSf)M HRNRV Ot.UKICII, WHO AUOl’TEn 
AND BDUCATEU VIOLA. 

From a Photo, by Sihmidt, Council J/ltifi, Iowa. 


can result to the chikl, no matter how much it 
learns, so long as it is left completely free ; 
that a ('om])aratively young child can readily 
ac(|uirea lii>cral knowledge of siicli important 
sciences as ])hysiologv, economics, psycliology, 
etc. ; that intellectuality and character depend 
almost entirely on past- natal eilucation and 
(»nly very little, if any, on hcrcdii}\ or pre- 
iniliKMU'cs, and that (;very healthy child, 
which is [)roperly educated under the sysUan 
of interest, kindness, and fna-dcMU, will have 
an extensive vocabulary and 
a wonderful memory, as 
well as many other unusual 
a(Com])lishnu;nts with which 
\ve now scarcely ever meet. 
M'he writer is confident that' 
with the; ])roper system of 
education, children, before 
they arrive at the age of 
eight, will have a larger store 
of useful knowledge than is 
now possessed by the aver- 
age* graduate, and they will 
ac(.|uirc all this prat:tically 
without any strain or effort, 
'rhe truth of this statement 
may, we think, be easily 
demonstrated in a practical 
w’ay by living examples. So 
far, Viola’s rate of educa- 
tion is much in advance 
of the one mentioned 
above. 
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1^' I refrain from particu- 

lars *(>f names and places, for- 
L;ive me. 1 liave a haunting 
iear, a fear dial may not he 
well founded, that 1 mij^ht he 
sent to prison ; so I want every 
zealous and e?rieient offu (‘r who reads this 
narrative to hnow that he has wasted his 
time: this is fielion, foolish, improhalile 
fiction, nothing more 

'Two years ago, in August, 1 was walking 
peacelully along the esplanade o1 a certain 
town on the soudie'ii coast ol faigland. It 
was e\ening, and ih- IkhkI was playing on 
the esplanade, whi( h w.is ('onse<]Uently 
crowded, while the little pier, at other times 
the chiet atlraelion ol the jilaee, was alnuisl 
des(M'ted. Suddenly, high ahov(‘ tiu* strains ol 
•“'rommy Atkins,” tla re smote on (uu‘ startled 
ears a woman s scrc'ain ; then anotlu‘r, and 
another, and then llie dee)) ('ry of a strong 
man in mortal agony “ Hel)), hcl|), Ik l|> ! ” 
'fhis sound came from the sea waul ind ol 
the |>i<‘r, and the crowd, heaving, swaying, 
the men swt.ating, the women scream- 
ing out their symjiathv, made with one 
ae«.:ord lor the turnstiles. Luckily lor 
me, 1 had been standing 
at that imd of ilu* es])lan- 
ade, and J rea<'he‘d and 
cleared the stiles In'lore 
the crush l){*gan. I heard 
the mob struggling and 
smashing the ironwork as 
I rati iij) the pier. The 
gate-keejier had left his 
post, and was hurrying as 
fast as his hiilt ])ermi‘Lted 
in the direction of the 
cries. 

“Who i^ t ?” i sl.outt-d, 
as I overtook liim. 

“Man and woman, 
sir,” hi' ga.ait*.! ; “only 
two on the pier to night 
— got a i:()vercd jierambulator with cm 
— I ’ad lo open li:e gate ” 

“Then it's the child that’s fallen 
over,” 1 cried, and flevv the faster. 
Rushing round the little house at 
Vol. XK. "18. 


the end of the piia I came upoti the 
ha)>less pair. dhe man was standing 
on the .seat and had thrown one leg 
over the rail ; the woman was I'linging 
wildly to his other limb and sereamitig in a 
manner horrible to hear. However, she was 
not hysterii al, for as J came cj) she turned 
to me ; “ Hold him bai k, sir,’ slie i . ried, “ be 
can't swim. Oh, I(>hn, the dog'll save her if 
she can he saved.” 

“ Is it the child ? ” I panted. 

“ ( )h, yes, sir,” wailed the niothi'i', still 
clinging to hei husband's leg: “our little 
girl has tallen o\er into the sea.” '!'he 
crowd was seething all round ns now, and 
twenty voices yelled, “ \\’l(at is it ? ” 

“A little 
girl has 1 alien 
over,’’ I shout 
ed. “(iohaek, 
some of you, 
and gia a 
boat and helj) 
me hold ibis 
m a n - li e 
can't swim. 
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the woman to pull tac ])oorj frantic wivtch 
OViT llu‘ rail a^^ain. 

“'I'lic (l(.>p'.s gone atkT her, John,” the 
woman ( tiud om c more. “ Vou know 
that Nero will s.i\a' her if she eai\ be 
saved. And you can't 
swim -\ on know you 
ani’t swim.” 

“ No more can I,” 

1 hastened to observe, 
for the woman 
h'oked at me ; 

“bill pioliaps 
someone — ” 1 
had no need to 
say more. A 
young fellow 
b e hind in e 
shouted, “Let 
me through ! ” 
and fonx‘d his 
way to the front 
bearing a lite-laelt 
in Ids hands. 

Without t‘ven 
fastening on ifu 
bell he jumped 
on l(.) the seat 
ami threw him- 
self headlong 
orer the 
Now, if I had 
Sei-n that bell. I 
should havt; clone 
as he did, though 
1 cannot swim, 
and though 1 
owe a duty to 
my partner to 
|)ri-serM- my life, 
and alter all we 
older I el 1 o w s 
must be eoiUenl 
to lake the 
second |)lace: 
youth will be 
.serve-d. d’here 
Were many younger 
than I among lliat 
crowd, ami they di<l 
not jump. besides, I 
had the frantic fatlu i 
to protect iron) hi^ own 
rashness, '['he c'le^'trie liglits at the end of 
the [)ier had hi'cn switelual on : the cold, 
im.svm pathetic beams .shone clown upon 
the h oubled water, and we could clearly 
Sec, :v>r the pier was not a high one, 
the life bell floaong on the waves, and 


close beside it the dark, w'et head of the 
foolhardy young man. 'Fhen tlie boat 
that was always moored to the steps of 
the landing stage swung round tlu? corner 
of the i)ier, and rememi>er that it was 1 and 
1 alone that had reiailled the 
existence of that boat to the 
UK mory of the tlioughtless 
crowd. A hundred eager 
voices haile*d her enwv, 'd )o 
you sec anything? uh(.:re is 
she? help, hel[), 
help I” Then 
t h r c w a s a 
splash and, 
clearly seen by 
our s Ira i n i n g 
ews, a dark head 
rose up sonu: 
twenty yards 
trom wliere the- 
lilt' belt floale.’d. 
A li r e a t h I e s s 
pause anil ibeii, 
“ It's a dog ! ” 
eriesl llw; pier- 
kee'per, who w.is 
standing in the 
bows ol lh<.‘ boat. 

lads, 

tbea'c's M.aiu'lbiiig 
in his mouth." 
d'he w oiiiii n 
a ra[)Uiroiis 
‘‘Oh, john, 
1 till 
Ne-ro has 
.saved li r Nero 
has sas'ed her ! " 

“ 'I'hree cheers 
for Ne-ro, then," 
1 slioiitid, and 
they Were giviai 
with a will, d'he 
l.)oat, the man 
with the- fiell, 
and the;* brave dog were 
togetlier now. We- saw the 
me i) stop rowing and haul 
man and be‘asi into safely, 
and we clu:ert'd again and 
went on clu ering. Hut sud- 
lienlv tlu're came a shock 
of doubt. Wlty were‘ tliey still rowing round 
and round? (iood heavens, the mtin had 
jumped back into the water, and the dog bad 
followed him. What did it mean? “ Is she 
safe?” w'e shouted, and then the father’s voice, 
“ Let me go. Let me go, 1 must — I will ! ” 
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But we held him back by force, and cried 
again, “ Is she safe ? I- or God’s sake, tell us 
— have you found lier ? ” 

'I'he pier-keeper called back ; “It was her 
fro('k that the dog brought up ; but never 
fear, he’s dived again- he'll fetch her uj).” 
Another dread liil pause, and then again the 
dog came uj), close to the boat this lime, 
and again we saw that ihert; was something 
in his mouth. Jhil we did not chetT ; we 
waited hrealhles^ and all the time the 
woman's voice went on, “lit*’!! save her, 
John ; Nero will save her. Oli, kintl gentle 
man, he’ll save her, won’t he?’’ 

d’he young man had been hauled into the 
boat, exhausted, but the dog had diverl once 
more ; then the girl was still in the watt'r. 
“ Tie’s lound her caj),’’ calk'd the pier keejjer. 
Men had run off in all directions lor roju's 
and drags, and still the boat rowed sle»wlv 
round and round, and still tluj dog dived and 
rose and di\ed again, and still the people 
waited on the pier. Ihil all hope had left us 
now. rhe poor ehilvl must be drowned ; 
search as iliey might, they ('ould only tind a 
corpse, d'he wonirm was sobbing bitterly ; 
the man, seated by her side, was plunged in 
the a|,)a.thy of despair, and j)aid no laced to 
our altem])ts at eon solation. A tall, stout 
man, with a beard, (amc hurrying up and 
forced his way thnntgh the crowd to where 
the wretched parents sat : he had a note 
book in his liand. lie slep[K'd U}> to the 
father and laid his hand on his should(‘r. 

I’his is a bad l)iisiness, my p(v.)r hdlow,” 
h(‘ said, in a rough but not unkindly voicte 
“ fell us all about it.” 'I’he woman had 
raisi'd her head and was staring at him. 

“Are you a ])oli('eman ? ” she asked, 
(juickly. 

“]\>liceman? No, no, my good .soul. 
I’m a newspaper man. ( ’orne, my man; 
tell us how' it happened. ’ His blulT manner 
seemed to ha\e a good effect : the poor man 
raised his luxul, and in broken accents told 
his j)itifui s!(jr\. He was a. basket seller, it 
apj>earcd, tra^ 'lling wiili a ^an from place to 
place, lie had come to the outskirts of the 
towm at dusl and, leaving his \'an by the 
roadsioc, i. ul come witli his wife and child 
to the little par. 'I'he little girl was delicate 
and could not wallv far, thougli she w’as some 
five years ol .1 ; hence tlie covered peranibu 
lator. 

“ I’vai seen belter days, sir,” the ])()or 
fellow Slid, with a piteous smile. “And 
that peraiidoulatcr’s about all rve got to 
remind m n of them.” 

Indeed, it was obvious both from his 


speech and manner that this was no common 
l)askct -.seller. 'The little girl had been lifted 
from the j)eraml)ulalor and wats sitting on 
the seat, and whik' he and his wife had 
turned their I'yes away towards the esjilanade, 
the accident iiad haojiened. 

“ But the dog will save her, sir,” broke in 
the woman; “Nero will save her.” 'I'he 
rc|)ortcr looked at me inquiringly. 

“'The (log has jumped after the ])oor little 
girl,” 1 e.\])lainc(l ; “he has foiiiul her frock 
and cap, but ” 

“ N’t's, sii,” cried the W(»man ; “ Nero will 
save lu-r.” 

“ Wl'.at .sort of dog?” asked llu^ big man, 
writing busily in his note; hod 

“ Newfound! ind dog, sir; he can swim 
like a fish and do ’most anything.” 

“ Bravo, dog ! ’’ cried the n-portcr, and 
at that moment the boat’s crew, the young 
man who had dixi'd, and the animal in 
<|U(.slitui came up the steps from the landing- 
stage. We rushed towards them, hut the 
piei keeper, who was the forc'inost of them, 
shook his head sadly. 

“d'hey'xe got tlie drag rojKs out,” he said, 
and indeed iht' water was alixe xvith boats, 
'flic reporter sci/(‘d him by the arm. “ Is that 
the dog?” he ( ried. dhe pier keeper looked 
sur|)ri.s(sl. “ \ k's,” he ansxveft'd, .slowly; 
“that’s the dog, and a good dog too." 

file xvoman came running forxvard. “ W'luU'e 
i'. slu.', oh, where is she? ” she xx’ailed. 

“ Noxv, hear up, bear up,” said the reporter, 
and then she saw the dog. 

“Oh, Nero, xvhert: is shf* ? ” slu- died, 
“ Why haven’t you brouglil her back, xvhy 
haven't you brought her hack?” 

“ He done.' his best,” .said the jiic r keeper, 
gruflly. “See lu'ic’,” and he held uj) Ixvo 
dripping liltk- garments. 

'fhe poor mother seized thein xvith an 
eagerness that was terribly ])atlu tie, and her 
'husband came staggc'ring Torward to ht-r side. 
“ Sh('’s dead,” hecric.'d; “dead and droxvned. 
Nc-ro, hoxv dan* you come bac k and leave her 
there: ? ” 

1 intcMfered at this. “ \’ou mustn't blame 
the dog,” 1 said : ‘*lie has done ncjbly. Bear 
your affliction like a man ; he; brave ; all that 
can U; done has hen-n done.” 

'i’he dog, a huge, shaggy blac:k and-xvhite 
Newfoundland, seemed to know that I xvas 
s[)eaking for him, for he liftc'd a dri]jping 
])aw and laid it on my sjiolle.ss flannels. 
'I’he oxvner turned to me. 

“ \'ou’re right, sir,” he ;aid, the tears 
standing in his eyes. “ He has done his 
best, and I should not have blamed liim.” 
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“ He’s a noble dog,” 1 said, and ihcrc was 
a nuiriniir of a|)[)n)val from the crowd. 
“He’s ;.i nohlt' dog, and for tlu? sake of his 
courag^^ and lu show iiiy sympathy, I'll give 
you I 5 lor him.” 

'The man seemed to waver for a moment, 
but his wile, laying her hand on the huge 
wet liead of tlie faithful hc-ast, caied out, 
“No, |(.)hn, no; cJon't pari witii Nero, he s 
— he's all we've got U.'U now.” 

'There came another murmur from ihi* 
caowd of svmpailiN' with lua*, an<l, most un 
justh', of angc'i' with mv".el!. “ 1 >e>n'i go tor 
to rob the ])ore man (4 his dog,*' said one 
indignaiU. female, attd other voic'es echoed 
her remark. 

“ Mv friends,” said I, hastily, “ I have no 
wish to <lo so.” 

“ Well, don't >()U do it," repeaterd my 
assailant. 

“1 don’t intc'ivl to do it. ( )n the eori- 
trary, I will haiaJ over the 1 5 to this poor 
fellow to help l\im to keep this noble 
dc >g. ’’ 

“ J.*ravo, sir,” caied the n:|)orter. “We'll 
make* a jac'k pot (4' it, atid I'll j)Ut a tjuid in 
iiiyself,” ,\nd, taking oft his liat, he thr' w 
a soN'iM’eign into it, and }>assed it iou.kI 
among the crowd. 

4 lu.‘ poor woman turned t(> me attd raught 
mv hand in hers. “ ( )h, bh ss you, sir," she 
sohhed. “ bles.s you, and you, kind gentle- 
mt!n.” 


had reason to bci thankful to the Press. 
1 know of my own knowledge that three 
aunts of mine- from l.ondon, Liverpool, 
and Kxeter sent large donations to “the 
brave Nero and his master,’’ and, as I after- 
wareJs a.scertained, many other people did 
the same. 'I'he IxkIv of the ehild was not 
recovered, jn spite of the diligent efforts 
of the authorities, and wlu-n I had mv last 
interview with the parents ht 4 ore I lelt the 
[)laee they were- still hrokerf hearitid at their 
loss. 

None the less, (hey were vc:ry grateful to 
me for what 1 had done-, and Nero, the 
popular idol, shared their gratitude, and 
greeted me with tlu! most c-nil )a,rrassing 
warmth wiK-neviT 1 crossc'd his path. J twice 
ofteia.d to Iniy the hc-ast, but nothing would 
indiK'e the man to [)art with it. i'he.: wile, 
who had been the- most vehement at lir.-^l in 
re-je-e'iing my eaffer, had alte-red her o[>iition, 
and eve-n added lu r enire.‘ati('s to mv owai, 
hut it was (4 lU) avail. I we-nl a.wa\, regre:t- 
fullv thinking ol the: de)g ; he was not a 
particularlv line sperinuji. but the-re- was an 
inele-seribable air <4 lumK)i'ous inte-lligeame' 
that ailra«‘le‘el me-. Most N'e.'wloundlaiKls are 
ste 4 id. aluu)Sl, sulK-ii, in ap[K‘aranc«’ ; l)iit nut 
Nero, lie would j)iit his hea<l on on«.‘ side 
when we: met and look at me with a “ pawki- 
ness ” that was irre-si.stible. Had he he-e-n 
human 1 l<*e! sure: he w'ould have winked. 


We stayed on 
that pier foi hours, 
and w 4 u-ii at last we 
left it, all lu)p(.-s of 

re('<)\eiing the- b».Hly 
be.-ing ahanch.jne-d, 
the.^ woman was still 
tearfully e-vpre-ssing 
her gr;i(ituele-, fe.)r 
which I must .->ay I 
think she hacl some- 
c:ause. 'The cadlec* 
ti(.)n, ine.hisivc- (. 4 ‘ my 
donation, amounted 
to ove-r ^{,,>0. 

'The: pape rs we-re 
full of the « log’s 
ccnirage; and dewo 
tion for elavs to 
eoitu- r»lu:re was no 
mention, L'y the- 
way, of the: young 
man wi.h the: lif* 
ueh) ; and 1 think 
timr. rhci i)asket- 
mak'jr am.! his wife 
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I would have given JQ 20 for him ; but it 
was no use, aiuJ 1 bade lum and his owners 
a sad farewell. 

In April oi this yiar 1 went down to stay 
with a eoLisin ol mine who lives in 1 )orst t- 
shire, about twe.ilv miles from the sea coast. 
He is a landowner ;m<l a magistrate, .ind 
a busy man geiuaally, but he was not at 
hoiTif! when 1 arrive<i. His wife apologi/i-d 
for his absence- : “ Charlie is so sorry that he 
couldn't meet youT but there's bea-n sueh a 
sad accident in the village, and he’s seeing 
about tlia.l. Hi- II lx- lioiue to dinner. ' 

\\ hat kind of a< < idem ? ' 1 asked. 

“ ( )h, it s a most palh('ti<' slorv. (’harlie 
will ln’ very augrv with im-, 1 know, lot he’s 
sure to want to tell you himsell, but I realiv 
eannol wait. A poor man with a travelling 
eart came here veslertlay. He left tlu- cart 
in liis wiles eliarge, outside the village, and 
(Miih in to sell baskets and things. While 
he was awav the \an (.aught hie I beli<‘ve 
a lamp r\])lodei,l. wi.iman wasgalheimg 

sticks. ' 

“ How sad,' .-.aid I, let-hng souu-w hat bored. 

“ ( )h, but wail that’s not the drr'adful 
])ait of it,' ' lied the daughter, e.\eitt*dly. 

“ 1 know, iiiv d(\u, I knt)w,’' said her 
mother. “ I’iease let me tell the story my 
own wav. 'Hie woman was (Uitside but the 
pool lillle ehih.l was m the van. 'The fut was 
so lerrihle that the jioor mothei eotildn I la('e 
the flames, so she.' sent their (.log to leieh out 
the child. 'Hk.' (l<.)g lri(.-'d several tiiiu-s without 
siM’i ess, and at last ■ isn't it avvful ? hroughi 
out the skeleton of the poor little thing. 
1 '■'Uppose the burning oil bad run over her 
th'-r(.‘ was nothing but the skeleton at least, 
ev(.-n that was broken up bv the llaiiu's It's 
loo l<.rril)le to thi ,k of l)ul here'.-, ('harlie at 
last.’ 

.My f ousiti came bustling in. “ \Vell, 

( K.-orge,” be cra’d, “sorry to miss ycni lead 
a Imsy day we'vt* been having a terrible 
business here , a poor basket -maker ’’ 

“ I’ve t<dd (ieorge ah about it, dear,” .said 
his wife, b‘. nigi'lv. 

My eou.-.:.i's litadthv gii'W n.ald(‘r, but 
he u(>l)ly erusl’ (.1 his di.sapfioint meiu down. 
“ Well,' In .laid, “ I ve i)een looking alter 
lh(.’ poor people, I lu: nuin's almost off his 
head -he wai, ahushig his wile in the most 
frightful king 1 'g whan I (Mine ii|> ; not for 
leav ing the ehi d, hut what do you think? — 
for sending tm* dog; into the lire.’’ 

“ ru(>r man, s.iul p'.y (-ousin’s wife. 

“ Wdiai sor: of ,1 dog is it ?” 1 asked. 

“A Nev'foundland l*.‘g black-and-white 
<3og- It’s not very badly burnt.” 


A Newibmuiland ! 'I’he tide of nii'mory 
carried me away to that dreadful s(\'ne on 
the [)ier two )ears ago. W’cui- all Newfound- 
land dogs heroic, I wondered, or eould this 
he my long lost, miu'h ri-gn-tied NA-ro ? His 
master was a l)ask(.’t maker, 1 remem ht.Ted ; 
yes, it must he lue 

“What is the man liki*?'' I crieil, eagerly. 

“ Most resjKctable looking man : 1 was 

most surprised to hear him use- such lan- 
guage: he's a smallisli lellovv with a hlack 
heard ; speaks almost like a gentleman. ” 

“ 1 )o you iememl)er mv telling voii ol the 
dog that dived from lht.‘ pier ? ’ 1 said. “ I 
am almost ecitain this must l)e the sank'.” 

“What a darling d(»g.'’ ('lii >” mv' eousin's 
daughter. “ TIk.- dog lliat tiled to save the 
po()i, drowning girl I Oh, yes, I'm sure it 
must he: tlieie can’t he two siK.h dogs. ' 

“I must g(( and see the man tomorrow','’ 
said 1. “ W here is he- to In: found ? " 

“ 1 was s(‘nding John round to him to- 
night.” said my (ousin. “ \'’e’ve made- ajiltle* 
colle<'lie)n foi him. and lh(.‘ sooiiev he has 
the moiie-v the Ix-ller. " 

“ 'I'e-ll John to sav that 1 am hen.', then,” 1 
said. “ He will r('memher nu*, if it re.-ally is 
the man. It's a me.ist (-xlraordiiiary (.oine-i’ 
elene'e though, atti.-r all, bowling, where; 
the girl was elrowne.-d, is not tar Iteim here, 
is it ? ’’ 

“ About twenty miK-s, T slioiild say,” replied 
mv eoiisin. “ It is rathe-r lunny, th(.)Ugh. I’ll 
leil John and nenv we ought to go anei 
elress.” 

As we were- knoe'king the halls about after 
dinne-r m\' e-oiisin returned to the subject. 

“ M(.»sl extraordinary bow liere-i* the lire 
must liava- been, ’ Ik- said, chalking his cue. 
“ I’heiv vvasii’l a !»il o( lleidi (.)ii the bones 
tli(-y were all ( haria-d, ol ee.mrstj ; e-ve-n the 
ligainenls vv'.-re goru-. ’ 

“ riien how did llu- ske;le‘on hold te)- 
gelher ? ” saiel 1. 

“ It didn’t : tin- eh.ig uiusl have- breaight it 
out almeist boiK- h\' hone. I ean’t think why 
he- isn't mote severely burnt. And, by thej 
wav, don't uie-ntion it to mv wil(.x but I 
ask(..-d lh(- man if"h(.-'d minei my taking a 
])lioto. of the- skeh-tori : Ik- didn’t object, ane.l 
I'll eoiiie* with you to tuorrow and bring my 
eamera.” 

On ibe feillowing morning we; starte el eifl to 
the village, mv cousin elis('n.*elly comcaling 
bis (Miuera until vve hael turned the corner of 
the el rive. W'e lound the: unhapf)y cou}>le 
in the cottage of an olel • -rvant of my 
cousin's, 'i’hey were sitting together in tl;e 
kitchen, and the eilel woman who owneM the 
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pkici: was vi^^orously driving off the curious 
villagurs who tried to pee]) in at her windows. 

1 was right. J recognised tht* man and 
the woman immediately, and my old friend 
Nero was lying by the lire with bandages 
round his nec'k. All three greeted mi! cor- 
dially, and I sat down to converse with them, 
while my cousin assisted his old servant in 
dis|)ersing the idle crowd oulsidie 

“'This is a dreadful business,” I began. 
How terribly unfortunati' you are I And 
])Oor Nero couldn’t save this child? ” 

*‘No, sir,’' said the man, shooting an angry 


The remains of the poor child were laid 
out in a little room upstairs. The skeleton 
was, as far as my unpractised eye could judge, 
almost perfect ; yet every bone was separate 
from its neighbour, and there was, as 
my ccasin had said, no trace of any 
ligament. 

“ Who arranged these bones? ” T asked. 

“Dr. Riptoii,” said my cousin; “there’s 
going to be an incjiiest.” 

“ It’s marvellous that the* dog should have 
found them,” said I. 

“\\>s, isn't it? 1 believe he brouglit them 



“mow TF.KKMil.V iKITXATK VOU AKK.” 


glance at his wife. “ It’s a wonder he wasn’t 
killed.” 

“lie doesn’t fear death,’’ saidT, “thatT 
arn sure of. 1 didn’t know you had another 
child, my ])oor fellow. 1 thought the one 

that was drowned ” 

“ Ves, sir,” said the woman, wiping Ikt 
eyes. “ 1'his was our last, ‘sir.” 

“ Poor things, poor things,” said I, and 
silently slipped a coin into the woman’s hand. 
My ('Oil sin centered briskly. 

“ W\?ll, how’s the dog? ” said he. 

“doing on well, sir,’’ said the man. “He’s 
come off well, considering all things,” and 
again he looked angrily at the woman. 

“ W(?ll, let’s go upstairs,” said my cousin. 
“ No, don’t you come, my man : it will only 
distress you.” ’ 


all out. d'hey’re very little charred, when 
one considers the violenc'e of the fire, and 
th(‘y can none of them have been left in the 
lire long, beeaiise it wasn’t j)ut out for more 
than an liour, and ihi^re wouldn’t have l>(*en 
anything left of them. Just pull up that 
blind, will you? I want more light.” 

My cousin took several ])h()togra])hs, and 
we went home. The in(|uest was held, and 
the jury refraininl from blaming the |) 0 ()r 
woman, 1 believe, though 1 didn’t see the 
report. 'J'he public was very much interested 
in the sad case, and a good deal of practical 
sympathy resulted from the j)ublication of 
the story in the Press. 

About a week later my cousin said to me, 
after breakfast, “ d'hosc poor j)eo])le are 
leaving today. 1 must really print those 
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})hotograp]is. Vrry possibly thi; man would 
be glad to have them.” 

'Fhe dark room adjoined my (‘oiisin's 
study, and 1 sal and smoked my after- 
breakfast cigar while my cousin arranged the 
fixing, or wliate’ er it is ('alltal, of the photo- 
graphs. f inally he pr(»luced ' them for my 
inspection. 

'rhey had come out very well, especially 
one that had been taken of tht^ skull. 1 was 
examinifig this wl^si I noticed a mark on 
the loj) of the head that I did not remend>er 
seeing wh<.n we “\iewed the body.” 

“What’s this?” I said, and [loinled out 
the mark td my 
cousin. 

“Mavb(‘ a Haw 
iiv the plate,” said 
he. “ Here’s a 
magnib ing gkiss ; 
look at it through 
this.” 

I look(.‘d. and, 
to my utter aston- 
i s li ni e I) t , s a w 
<leailv ma, rkcd 
upon tiu' skull tli«‘ 
figures 

hand<xl the glass 
to my nuisin in 
silenc( ■. 1 f e !< »uke(l, 
started, and tlien 
turned to me, !iis 
face' 1 i.-.o ! u t e I y 
purph^. 

“ It's a number,'’ 
he .said, hoar.s(.-lv, 

“ It is," s.iid 1. 

“ Mow on earth 
did it ge‘l iheia- ? ” 

“ n \ ) w ? " be 
yelled, “ W h \ , 

We’ve ln-t'li done. 

'I’liis isn't the >kull 
of a child at all ; 
there never vc/c* a 
('hild in that in 
fernal van 1 his :s some (a)nfoijjided ohl 
skeleton that' been fakeil u[) bv that smooth 
s[)oken vih. ,n ’ 

“ Stead}, si(,ad . sai(i 1 ; “ you can’t be 
suns” 

“Sure’ ! ' “ our^i* I’m sure. How could 

the miinlKU' get tlieie on a living child? 
Answc'f me lliat. 'i’he rascal, the infernal 
rascal! I'll see that he gets his deserts; 

I’ll— 

“Sloj) i; bit,’’ said 1. “Don’t be so hasty. 
You maj' be right ” 


“ I am right.” 

“ Very good. Jhit it will be an un- 
pleasant business. \’ou wrote to the t>a])er, 
yon know ” 

My cousin's jaw dro|)ped. “ I know I 
did,” said be, after a pause. “ 1 know I’ve 
marie an ass of rnysell. d’hey’ll guy the very 
soul out of rne for this, but, hang it, man, 
yon wouldn’t have me luisli it up?” 

“ no,” said 1, basiilv. “It’s not a 
(jiu'slion of luishing up f only wish you 
not to a('t upon suspicion, ’ 

riie door opi.'Ued and lolin appeared. 
“ A man to see you, sir,” he said. 


“ Who is it ? ” said my cousin, angrily. 

“ It'.s the man ’whose ( luld was killed, 
sir,” said John. 

“ \\ hat's lu‘ w'ant ? ” 

“ He wants to .see Sir (leorge, sir. ’ 

“ Very good,” said I , “ :d)ow him in here ” ; 
and John depart (/d. 

“Now', look here,” said I, hastily, “I 
must see this man alone. \'ou must not 
mix yourself up in this Inisii s.s. Don’t try 
to be wisi!r than a ( oroner’s jury, my dear 
fellow'. I'll .settle with the man alone ; if 
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you were here, ho knows you’re a niaf^istrate 
— he’d say nothing or if he did, you’d have 
to take* it u|), and 1 don’t think that's 
desirable- 1 don’t think that’s desirable.” 

My eousin looked at rne doubtfully ; then 
silently nodded his hi'ad and went out. Jn 
another minute John rea])peared. 

“ d'he man wants to bring liis dog in, sir,” 
he said. “ Do you wish ’im to do so? ” 
“Certainly,” said I, and John withdrew 
and presently ushered Nero and his master 
into the study. 

“(Jood morning,” said T, roldly. “You 
wi.sh to see me, J understand ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the man. “ Ijn going 


Could it be possible that he was trying to 
confess ? 1 determined to help him. 

“ So you’re giving up l)usiness, then ? ” I 
said. 

He gave me one quick, suspicious glance, 
and then dropped his eyes. “ Yes, sir,” he 
said. “ Were thinking of going to London.” 

1 rose and, walking quickly to the door, 
lo('ked it and put the key in my pocket. 
“Now,” said 1, “this house belongs to a 
magistnite. I have discoviat'd your sc'heme, 
my man, and I tell you candidly, het'ause 1 
do not wish to be harsh with you, that your 
only chance is to confess at once.” 

“ C’onfess ! ” he cried, with an admirable 



away to day, sir, and remembering how fond 
you were of Nero, sir, 1 thought that you 
might like, sir, to riaiew your offer, sir. 
Twenty pounds, sir, 1 think.” 

“ ( A-rtainly not,” I said, gently hut firmly,* 
repulsing the dog, who laid a friendly paw 
upon iny knee. “ 1 am not prei)ared to pay 
that sum.” 

“ Well, sir, say ten.” 

“Nor ten pounds, nor five, nor one.” 

“ AVell, sir,” said the man, after a pause, 
“ will you take him as a gift? ” 

1 was simply astounded. “ What do you 
me.‘an ? ' 1 said. 

“ ^ Oil wt.Te always fond of the dog, sir, 
and he was fond of you, and 1 think he’d be 
safer with you, sir 'Safer and happier.” 

] looled at him obviously something was 
on hi mind ; he was sluiftiing his feet about, 
and never once did he look me in the face. 


I KVJ.SK AND, M'A1.KIN<; t^)riC:Kl.V TU TllK DOOK, I <>ClvlvI) 11. 

as.sumption of injurid innoeence. “(.'unless 
what ? W hat do you mean, sir ? ” 

“1, have here,” 1 went on, quietly, “a 
photograph of the skull that you pretended 
to be that of your dead child, d'hat photo- 
graph clearly shows that it is not so. Now, I 
give you one minute to make up your mind, 
i'a’ther you will tell me without reserve all 
about it, when 1 wall be as lenient as I can, 
or I ring the bell and give you into custody.” 
'I'he man hesitated ibr a momcaU, then 
“Sit down, sir,” he said, wmh a smile, 
“and make yourself comfortable. I guess 
the best way wall be to make a dean breast 
of it. D’yoii want the whole story, sir?” 
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“ 1 do,” said I, and then, as a fresh wave 
of suspicion flooded rny hitherto unsuspect- 
ing mind, “and don’t forget the incident on 
the pier.” 

Me had the grace to look somewhat 
abashed, but, as 1 sat down quietly, he 
recovered his assurance and began his 
story. 

“That was the first time we tried the job, 
sir,” said he. 1 knew that Nero could 
swim like a fish, sir ; seen him in the water 
often and often. Well, sir, 1. don't know 
if you read tlu: papers mm'h, but if so you 
must have noticed that the puldic never care 
much what a. man does in the way of saving 
life, but wlien there’s an animal in it, my 
W(a-d, what a fii.-.s they make! And it’s just 
th(^ same in otlier things, too : it a man's 
starv(.(l, liless your heart, they don't cart.*; 
but it lu.‘ kee])S a tlug and teeds it, while ht;'s 
starving Lord, don’t the) just come down 
vviihlhe ready ! I'd been leading something 
like that in (.me ol ilie pa[)t:rs, and says 1 to 
lU) oUl woman, ‘ \\ hy shouldn't we starvi*, 
and fatten Nero u[), and let the papers hear 
of it ? ’ says 1. 

“'They wouldn’t hear ol It,’ says she; 
‘and 1 don’t want to siar\e.' 

“‘Then it must be life .saving,’ says I. 

“ ' Wliose lilt; ? ’ says she. 

“ Well, that ]Ui/./le<l us l(.M a bit ; tht.'re's tots 
of hhes sa^'ed 1.)) tlogs, you know, and we 
wanted something special. 1 thought tfl 
getting oui little girl tlown from Lontlt>n anti 
l(;tting Nero save her, but she’s gt-t a place 
in the theatre, and the wife wtuildn’t hear t»f 
hei gi\'ing it up. Wm see, if I'd gone in to 
tlie water anti bc*en sat fd, T(.l have had tt.* 
go decji arid l.»e a long time in being .saved, 
tir the public wouldn’t care about it a bit, 
an<l 1 thought t might make it a bit too long 
and not !)e saved a(t<*r all, which would hav<e 
b(M‘n a j)ity, wtaildn’l it ? ” 

I remained silent, and the hardtaied villain 
went on. 

“At last 1 hit or. the* right plan. ^^*'<1 
got si)me of jennie’s clothes along with us, 
and tint night, seeing I'u ])ier was empty, 
wc went on .ith the ]H’rambulator closed, 
rd bought the p('ramhulator special. 'The 
fool at the gate sjs.ilted nothing. When we 
got lo the {'lul I ga.ve Nero the ('a)) and live 
frock, and he h)ok them in hi.s mouth.” 

1 glanced ai the dog, and lu; put his head 
on one side and lo(»ked l)ack at me with his 
tongue oat. 

“ Nero could dive as well as any duck, and 
I said to him, ‘ 1 >ccp, Nero, deep.’” 

'I'ne dog lieard the words and .sprang up 

Vol. .Nx,-i9. 


wildly, but his master calmed him with a 
wave of the hand. 

“ Nero jumps off into the water and 
dive.s, and we start yelling out and you came 
u|.) and that's all clear and .satisfactory, isn’t 
it, sir ? ’’ 

“Why did he go on diving?” I .said. 

“ He always did, sir, until 1 whislK'd. " 

“ but you didn’t whistle?” 

“ Oh, yes, 1 did, sir. Vcm didn't notice it 
])erhaj)s, tml //c did. 'I’hat’s all satisfactory, 
isn’t it ? ” 

1 did not ('ommit myself. “ ’J'(;ll me about 
this business,’’ 1 s.'iid, sternly. 

'The man fixnvned. “'I'lns was none of my 
doing, sir,' he said. “ I’ve omy just forgiven 
the missus tor sending the j)oor dog into the 
fire lik(; that.” 

“ but the skele ton?’’ I said, incredulously. 

“ \'ou must havi; been pre*|>aring for this 
fraud, for you had the skeleton le-ady all the 
time*.” 

I’he man laughed : “Not for this, sir,’’ he 
.said. “ I got the ski;leton right enough, and 
i'll te*ll you wliat 1 meant to do with it. We 
were going hack lo the old |)laee, sir: 1 
judged the p('oj)le would have just about, 
forgotten us, and 1 was going lo drop the 
hones (.nil of a hoat near the pier-head, give 
one lo Nero, say he'd found it, and lei liim 
have a try lor thi* vest. I'he peojile would 
have rememheiad all about the sad accident 
then, sir, and 1 think we might have had a 
second (‘dition of their kindnes.s, even though 
you wouldn’t have been there. It was a 
good lay, that firs! one, sir; we 

cleared, all in all.’’ 

‘M io t)!!,” .said I, sternly. " Why did you 
l.nirn the van ? ” 

“ Ah, that was an accident a re.il ai'cident, 
sir. We never meant lo hum the van. A 
lanij) hursi, (.a something, and \v,hen my wife 
^aw that it was all ablaze, she sent the dog 
in to bring out the hag, and angry 1 was vvitli 
her for doing it, ” 

“The hag.” said I. “What fiag?” 

“A linen hag, sii, with tin* hones in it. 
I'd taken all the .wire out (if the skeleton, 
you see, sir, and the hones were loose. N(*ro 
hrouglv the hag out all right and burned 
himself a bit in doing it, I'hen my wife 
thought she might as well make the best of 
a bad job, so she Inimt the bag and kicked 
uyv a row, and when 1 came hack from tiu," 
village I found a crowd there, and learnt that 
I’d lost another child.” Aral he laughed 
outright at this. 

“ I see,’’ said 1 ; “ that accounts for all the 
boiK^s being hnind ? ” 
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“Yes, sir,” said he. “My wife thought it 
best to burn them a Ijit, but I sii[)[)<)se she 
didn’t do it enough, and that’s how you 
spotted us. 1 must .say it was smart.’’ 

“No,” .said I ; “tlu:;e was a number on 
the skull." 

He loolo'd gtMUiinely shoeked. “A number, 
sii ? \’oii don’t say so I Audio think ol my 
overlooking a thing like that.” 

“Don't bliime yourself. It wasn’t visible 
to the eye. It came out in the photogra|)h 
I’or some leason. I eannot tell you why ; 
Tm no photographer.” 

“ Ah,” said he, visibly rt'lieved. “ I 
thought I shouldn’t ha\e missed jt. Woii- 
derlul proci'ss, phologra|)liy. lUit I ought 
to have thought of that, too, lor I read some- 
where that that's how they diseovered the 
writing on tlie monunuMits in ICgypt.” 

“ \’ou seem to have ri^ad a good deal,” 
said 1. 

“ 1 have, sir,” he replied. “ I am a well 
c.'duealed man, though 1 say it as shouldn’t, 
])erhaps. And now, sir, you know my 
history : what arc you g(»ing to do?” 

“ You art; going to London ? ” 1 .said, after 
a pause. 

“Yes, sir. Must get back to busine.ss, sir.” 

“lousiness? W’hat business?’’ 

“ ('al)inet-tiiaker, sir. Oh, 1 .set‘, sir : yes, 
we took our summer holiday with the van, 
sir. ('omos eheaj)t*r.” 

“ Why did you want me to take the 
dog?” 

He looked embarrassed for a moment ; 
then 

“Well, sir,” saitl he, “1 think you’ll agree 
that it wouldn’t have been .safe to play the 
game again ; wt‘ sl>(.)uld havt* been caught 
for a certainly well, we have betai caught, 
in fact. Now, 1 can’t trust my wife not to 
try it on : that’s the worst ol women, thi'y 
never know when lo stop ; and she’s no 
proper care for the dog, sir, as you can see, 
so 1 thought I’ll leave hin» with you, 
knowing you to be fond ol’ birn.” 

“ And you never intend to defraud your 
fellow creatures like this again?” said 1, in 
my mo.st impressive tones. 

“ Never, sir. You can see for yourself 
that it wouldn’t do.” 

“'rdl me one thing,” 1 said, us the thought 
struck me. “You’ve a respectable business 
of your own in London, haven’t you ?” 

“ Yes, sir I see what you mean, sir. We 


travel incognito, sir, in the van ; under 
another name, sir. Safer, sir, and more 
convenient.” 

“ (Juite so. W'hat is your real name ? ” 

No answer. 

“ W’ell, my man,” T said, at last, “ promise 
me you’ll never do this any more, and I’ll 
let you off easily.’’ 

“ Ye.s, sir,” said he, eagerly, “ and you’ll 
tak(‘ the dog, sir ? ’ 

Nen; looked at me with that irresistible 
grin - I can give it no other name. 1 was 
tempted .struggled for a moment and 
fell. 

“ I’ll take till' dog,” 1 said, weakly. 

“ Thank you, sir,” said the seoiindrel, 
chei^rily. “ .AJid as my pfK)r, hiinit child is 
saiely buried now, tluae’s nothing lo detain 
me here, is there ? ’’ He said it with mean- 
ing, and 1 understood. 

“No,” 1 said, “J shall not ])rose(M.ite, but 
I should advi.se \'ou ti.) dear out (juiekl}.’’ 

“ \’es, sir.” said he; “the wife has gone 
already. Now, N’en>, luae’s vour masi(.*r ; 
understand, here's )oiir master. (’all him, 
sir.” I did so, .and the man also called at the 
.same moment : the dog walked up to nu; and 
Ik'ld oiil a j)aw. 

“'That’s all right, sir,” said the man. “ May 
I go, sir?” 

I unlocked thi* door and saw him depart. 
He left tile |)kue that day, and 1 have never 
seen him again. J had some diflieulty in 
exjjlaining to rny cousin how the dog i:ame 
into my possi^ssion ; howevtrr, he was glad lo 
know that the man had gone, that no si;rious 
crime IvkI been committed, and that, ins 
indiscix't ion in so /ealously advocating the 
s‘'oiindieTs cause wouii.l ncAea' be disi'overed. 

I’m not going to call the dog Nero any 
longer: //c would never have fiddled at the 
burning of Rome, rallier would he have 
dashed into the llames and hauled out the 
images of thi‘ gods. 

I slial! call liim (lelert ; for, in sfiite of his 
humorous e\])ression, 1 do not think he 
reah/ed the full eNtcnt of his late master’s 
fraud. At least, 1 am sure that if a child 
had bemi drowning in that sea, or burning 
in that van, he would have rescued her. Is 
he less heroic because he recovered only 
rags in the one case and bones in the other? 
No, I shall certainly call him (lelert, after 
Llewellyn’s (leU:rt. And have 1, or have 1 
not, compounded a felony by taking him ? 
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.1 OK KINS 
IN THE 
CX)MMONS. 


IT is not gcncrallv known that 
an institution whirl i from tinu* to 
time has loomed large and omin- 
ously in Parliamentary debate 


has ceased to exist. Whenever Sir John 


Gorst wanted to make llesh cree]) in the 


House of Gommons he 


the faithful lovers, “ out of his bosom there 
grew wild briar and out of her bosom a 
rose,” so from the sepulchre of the Com* 
mittee of Council on Education has grown 
another body with another name. I believe 
it IS actually conpiosed of the same persons, 
including the President 


was accustomed to allude 
to the Committee of 
(.'ouncil on ICducation. 
I'lie mere writing or 
printing of the jihrase 
will to the unaccustomed 
ear c(;nvey no idea of 
Its effect when uttered by 
tht‘ \'ice-Piesi(leiil. It was 
generally evoked when 
any awkward (jucstion 
arose in debate' (on- 
versation on educational 
matters. 'The Hou.-'C 
learned to know when 
Sir John was comii.g to 
It. He leaned his ell*o\v 
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of the CVuincil, the P'lrst 
Lord of the 'Preasury, the 
Chancellor of the ICx- 
cheiiuer, and the princi[ial 
Secretaries of State. 1 )ili- 
geiitly foil >wing the cx- 
ain])l(‘ of its predecessor 
it never meets, nor is it 
ever consulted on matters 
connected with ediicatum. 

l>y the wanton change 
of naiiu: the spell woven 
about Us ])redecessor is 
firokeii. A irotenl in- 
fluence for good is with- 
drawn from the House 
of C'ominons. 'Hie blow 


a little more heavily on 
the lir.’iss bound liox. 1 bs countenance was 
soltened by a reverential look. 11 is voic'o 
sank to the sort of wbis[)er you sometimes 
bear in <'burch. 'I hen came tht/ slowly 
accentuatc'd S)llal)l(.'S — the' (.'ommillct.' of the 
C’ouncil on faiucation. 


personally dealt at Sir 
John Corst is in tlie worst .sense of the 
word stunning. .Mercifully tlu? Act recog- 
ni.scs the impossibility of the situation. 
Having abolislusl the (.'ommiltet.' of Council 
on I'diication, it also makes an end of the 
\'i('<'-Prcsi(knl. Sir John will retain his title 


Nobody except Sir John knew of whom and his oflice througli what remains of the 
the ('ommittee was composed, what it did, life of the pitsiait P.irliament. With its 

oi where it sat. 'I’hat only made Us influ close a page will be liirmal over, and the 

dice I he greater, the citation of its name the House of (.'oinmons will know no more the 

moia.' thrilling. Its Imu iion in ccannection N ice Presid-nt of the (.'ommittee of Council 


with Nation.il lalucation was to shut u[) 
jiersistcnt inquirers and ward off incon 
vcnient crilicism or demand. It is an okl 
device, ('ertamly going as far back as the 
days of David (/opperliekl. 'Phe ('ommittee 
of ('ouiicil on ICdiK'ation played the part of 
Jorkins to the \hcc President's .Spenlow. 
He wc.nild he ready na' , was anxious to 
concede* anvthing demaiai* d. Ihit there was 
the (Jommiili. of the (a>uncll on Jvdiication. 
'Phal, ho \\.,s afr.iid, would jirovc inexorable, 
though at the -.nne time he would not 
neglect an ooportunity of bringing the matter 
under its mn'-'t . 

'Phe Committee of ('ouncil on Pklucation 
i.s dead and buried. It (’cased to exist by an 
amendmi'nt of the kkliuxation Act which, 
frivolous - mmded jieople vvill recognise, 
appropriately came into operation on the ist 
of April. But, as in die case of the grave of 


Education. 
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'This is another wiilidrawal of 
a prop of the Constitution fol- 
A0\O(AJ , alarming closeness 

oj'.M KAL. ruling out of Ministerial 

ranks of tlie oflicc of Judge-Advocate- 
(Icneral. Sir William Marriott was the 
last incuniherii of the ofhee who had a seat 
on the 'rreasiiry Jkneh. It was, as Sir Henry 
Campbell Kannerman put it at the time, “all 
owing to tlie exceeding devotion to his public 
duties " that extinction of the conni'ction 
between the Jiidge-Advoeate-Ceneral and the 
House of (’ommons was precipitated. \\ hen 
Mr. Cladstone's Covernment was formed m 
i 8()2 the office of Judge Adv(K‘ate-( leneral 
was not filled up. After a while m<juiries (or 
reason of tfu; abstention began to be made, 
and Mr. Campbell llaniuanian, then Secretary 
of State for W'ar, was put up to rejily. He 
explained bow an arrangement hacl been 
made between the 'J'reasuiv and the Judge- 
Advocate ( ieiieral, wheieby that official was 
to receive a sure and certain salary of 
a vH'ar, with fees for business transacted up 
to the amount of another ^'500. 

Early in the year i<S92 the imminence of 
a (leiu^ral Idection, with a jirospect of rout 
of Ministers at the poll, overshadowed the 
House of Commons. No one knew what a 
day miglit bring forth in the shape of 
announcement of dissolution. Sir William 
Marriott resolved to mak(.* 
hay whilst the sun shone. 

(Jetting up early on tlie 
morning of the 1st of A|jril, 
the opening day of tlic? new 
financial year, he apjilied to 
the I’reasnry for his salary 
as I udge- Adv< x'ale -( leneral, 
and ref.eived a cheque for 
^,500. l\)eketing lliis Sir 
William, according to the 
account of the Secretary of 
State for ^\'ar, proceeded to 
attack the business of his 
office with such energy and 
public sjuril iliat Ix'fore 
August, \Niien the (Jovern- 
inc'iit were uirned out, ’ he 
had i)raeti<-ally appropriated the ^,500 pay 
able as fees for siiei'ifie services. 'The (conse- 
quence wa.s that when the new ( Joverniiient 
came in they found that, for the rest of the 
financial year, ehxsing on the 31st of March, 
(803, iheic uas no money at the 'J'reasury 
ava'lable either as sa’ary or fees for the 
Judge ‘ '\(hocate (leneral. Sir William 
Marnott, lean kince among fat and sUjihful 
Mi'ustevs, bad swallowed it all. Accordingly, 


no ap[)ointment to the office was made, 
laiter Sir J'laiK'is Jeiine undertook without 
additional .salary to add th(^ w'Ork to his 
duties as Presiiient of the Probate, Divorce, 
and Admiralty Division of the High Couit 
of Justice. d'his arrangement has been 
found to work so well that it has not been 
di.stiirbed, and lliere has been a Minister the 
less on the rreasury lleneh. 

An earlier distinguished Judge- 
'".v* , / Advocate ( leneral was the late- 
wnH im. Cnvendish Ikuitimk. His 

oll.l'.N. ... , 

qualiiications were negative, see- 
ing that he was neither a judge, an advix'ate, 
nor a general, but he had voted straight 
ever since lie was fust returned (or 'raunton 
in itS65 ; had distinguislual himself during 
debates on Irish band and (‘liurch (|iJCSlions 
by howling at Mr. ( 'ilailslone ; was a beiiliiiek, 
and must be provided lor. 

Sir (Jeorge Osborne iMiugan, who lati'i 
fille'd the [)()st in a Liberal .Ailmimstralion, 
was much imjaessed with its importance. 
He. would find it diffieull to imdersiand 
how things muddle along since there is no 
Judge-. \dvo<'ate (leneial m the House of 
('ommons. 'The ])ost certamlv has a iiiiKpu^ 
(hslinclion, the hisltiry of wlucli it would be 
ciinoiis to tract . All tillu r of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers desiring to have an interview with 
the Sovereign make humble applit'atioii lor 
[Krrmi.ssion to attend. 'The 
Judge A(l\-ocate-Oenera) has 
the Mg hi to claim an audience 
whentcver the business of his 
office makics one necessarv 
or dt.‘Sirablc. 

Looking through 
.ewL-s’s “ I ife of 
( Joel he, I come 
upon a ](‘ttt‘r 
'written l)y 'Thackeray torty- 
five Years ago, in whu'h lur 
describes a visii to tlu* (Iraml 
(.)ld Man of Weimar. “His 
eyi's,” he writes, “ wta e extra - 
orthnanly dark, |)UTcing, and 
brilliant. I felt quite afraid 
before them, and recollect 
comparing them to the eyes of tlie hero of 
a certain romance, ('ailed ‘ Melnolh the 
Wanderer,’ which ii.sed to alarm us boys 
tiiirtv years ago eyes of an individual who 
had made a bargain with a certain person, 
and at an e.xtrenu^ old age retained these 
eyes in all their awful sphaidour.” 

N(n less a prominent feature in a striking 
countenance were Mr. (Jladslone’s eyes. 
'I'hey were the most d(.‘eply luminous, the 
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phy.siral 
, whu was ()iK‘ 


most fearfully flashiiyi*, I ever saw iii a hunian 
face. Like everyone else who came in 
contact witli him, Mr. Lecky was much struck 
by the phenomt lion. In a notable passage 
written by way of preface to a new t dition 
of his “ DcmixTacy and Libeity ’’ he writes : 
“He had a woiKlerful eye a liird^of prey 
eye — fierce, luminous, and 
restless. ‘ W hen he differed 
from you,’ a gu’eat friend and 
admirer of his once said to 
me, ‘there were moments U 

when he would give you a ' 

glance as if lie would stall / 

you to the heart.’ 'I’hiTC' ^ 

w’as something indeed in his ,1 \ 

tfye in which more than one ^ir ^ ' 
experienced judge saw’ dan- 
gerous symptoms of possil)kt a m.a-, 

insanity. Its piercing glanc’e 
added grc:atly to his elo<]Ut.‘nce, and was, no 
doubt, (jne of llu* ('hief elements of that 
stiong jiersonal m.jgociism whi('h he un- 
doubtedly p<isscssed. Its powe'i* was, 1 
believe, partly due to a mre phvsic'al pecn 
liarity. Hoehm, the sculptor, who was one 
ol the best obser\(‘rs of the 
human face I have e\-er 
known, w ho saw much of ( '.lad g 

Slone and c:arefullv studied A 

him for .a busi, was con 
\inced of this. lie told nu- t*' 

that 1 r‘ was c)nee pr(.*sent when \ 

an altereaiirin IntW’een him 
and a. .‘■•col eh |)rofessor took 
place, and that the latter 
started u|) Irom the table to 
make an angiy rejily, whian I 

he suddenly stojiped as if ^ 

paraly/ed or lascinatcal In M 

the glance? ol (dadslone ; and j / ^ 

l.oehm noticed that tlu: jiupil I ijif 

of (lladstone’s (. ye W'as visibly ( 11 j 

dilating and the eyelid round / 
the whole- circle of the eye 
drawing back, as may be seen 
in a bird of i^rey.” 

N o (.) lie k 11 o w i n g .M r . ^ 

Lecky, with i.is soil voice, his 
pathetic ai; of sell eflacenient, ifiky 

( ' ai n i m a g i n c i ■ i m saying • Mt;N( 

th«;*se bitter things, lb; did 
not s[»eak .‘Ih ui, yet there they are, as 
he wrote tliem in the safe seclusion of 
his study, d'he picture is not drawn with 

effusiveiy friendly hat id. But no one familiar 

with Mr. GIadst(aic in his many mood.s can 
deny that there is much truth in the flaming 
picture- 


1 never but twice heard Mr. Gladstone 
speak with personal re.scntment of men 
o|)[)osed to him in the political arena. 1 
forget the name of one of tlu; siibjeets of 
his ai'i’inuiny, though I have a clear iinpre.s- 
sion that he was a iieison of no iniporlance. 
d’he other is a noisy, frothy, .self-seeking 
member of the present House 
of Commons. Jt was at 
Dalmeny, dining one of the 
Midlothian eamptiigns, when 
telegraph brought news 
ol fbis gentleman’s re-elec- 
tion, Mr. Ghidst(.>ne oflered 
/ V observation in those deep 
I \ o ( best notes hat marked his 

I I ' access of iighi<.‘()ns indigna- 

fion. 'Then I saw in his eye 
<. Kvi.. that Hashing ligliL which Mr. 

Boehm dcscrilies as having 
shrivelleil up the .S(?oti’h jirofessor. 'I'he 
expression was by no means uncoinriion 
wbctlicr lu' were on bis kgs in the House of 
( oinmons t)r seated at a dinner table. But 
the awful lighting up of his countenance 
invariably accompanied not rellections upon 
individuals but comment upon 
some oulragi' of the high 
^ princijik-s, honour and obedi* 

eiice to which were infused in 
/AR. his blood. 

In a n e.\ t ra- Par 1 ia - 
f 'ini'. , , 

^ nientary speech 

I'KIMkOSl. , i • * u 

k delivered in the 

^ course of the 

m Se.ssion Lord Salisbury took 

the opportunity of extolling 
tile Primrose League as an 
k instrument of national good. 

i| In a gk.*;im of hoju; he almost 

' saw in it a means of amende 

ing and criuiiteracting the 
inhcrcait W(*aknessos of the 
British (^institution. 'J'his is 
inteivstiiig and amusing to 
K those who remember the birth 

I of the assoeiaiion. 1 recall 

^ J. a Ijltle dinner given at No. 2 , 

(’ennaught Place, in the early 
KucK II'. y- eighties. 'The company num> 

bored four, im hiding the host, 
Sir Henry Wolff, and Sir 
Jolm (iorst. Of the I'ourth Party, .Sir 
Henry Wolff was the only one who had 
associated him.self in the promotion of the 
new' Guild. 'To Lord Randolph Churchill 

it was an amusing enU; prise. I well 

remember how he chaffed Sir Henry, being 
bucked up by Sir John Gor t. 
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At that time nt'ithcr Sir Henry Wolff nor 
Algernon Bortluvirk — now Lord (llenesk — 
had any idea to what [)r(>portions the grain 
of mustard seed they planted would grow. 
As for Lord Salisbury, who lo-dny almost 
drops into poetry in his adulation, it is more 
than probable that at this time he had never 
hoard of it. if he had, “the image of the 
housemaid” w'ould certainly have; crossed his 
mind with an application disastrous to the 
new departure. At the dinner speaking 
Sir Henry Wolff laughingly defended himself 
from the attacks made l)y his (colleagues 
depre('ating serious intention in the matter. 
He and they liv('d long enough to see the 
Primrose League with all its — perhaps 
because of its--fantastic flummery grow into 
a political power, cr-ystalli/.ing the conservatism 
latent in ilu: mind of woman, and cunningly 
directing tier influence upon a ( ertain order 
of male mind. If political services are to Ikc 
crowned with meet reward. Lord Salisburv 
ought to make a duke of the man who 
invi.'Uted the I’rimi’ostc l.eague. 

ria le is a member of the Iiisli 
IMAIDKN party in the [irosent House of 
si‘Kf;( ni.s (.'ouimons who distinguished him- 
st:lf by delivering his maiden 
S[)eech on the day lie was sworn in and took 
his seat. It !s a sound rule for the guidance 
ot new memiieis of (ximrnoner mould to sit 
silent through at least their fust Session, 
profiting by opjioitunity of (|iiietly study- 
ing the scene ol future Iriiimplis. It must 
he admitted that, m the ease of tliive of the 
most illusO’ous commoners of the century, 
the rule was not observed. Pitt made his 
maiden speech within a month of taking his 
seat. Disraeli did not longer wait before 
he e,ave the House of Commons a taste of 
his cuality. The first Parliament of Queen 
Victoria was opened on the 20th of Ncn’em- 


ber, 1837. On the 7th day of the following 
month the ringleted member for Maidstone, 
who came In at the (ieneral Election, 
delivered the historic sj)cceh with its angry, 
prophetic last words, “ 'Fhe time will come 
whcai you s/ia// hear me.” 

By the way, Mr. (Jladstone once told me — 
what 1 have never heard or seen stated on 
other authority— that he heard this sjiceeh. 
He distinctly remembered the bench on 
whieli Disi-aeli sat and the ap|)earance of the 
new member. HimPkI not say anything of 
the im[)ression made niion him by the speech. 

About Mr. (lladstonc’s maiden s[)eech 
thme long kximed misleading ob.scurity. It 
is generally believed, and Mr-, (dadstoiie, 
supcinaturally accairate on facts and figui-i?s, 
grew into acc'eptam'e of the belief, that he 
first addi*t‘S.sed the House on the 3rd of June, 
the subject of tlie emaiu ipation of 
the West Indian slaves. 'Tlie mistaki* doulit 
less aiisi-s from the (Mixaimstance that that 
])arti(‘ular spi;e('h involved a jiersonal matter. 
Mr*. (lladsloneV father was a slave-owner in 
Demerara. His name was mentioiu^d in 
debate, and bis son defended him. In the 
eom])endioiis “ Lite of (lladstone,” edited liy 
Sir \\'emyss Reid, Mr. Hui'st eonelusively 
shows, (jiiuting passages fi'om ‘‘'(’he Mirror' 
of Par'liamenl,” tliat Mi’, (dadstone's maiden 
speech was dclivcia'd on the 21 si of hebruaiw, 
subject - maitei' lieing a pe tition 
from Li\eipo(d complaining of the bribery 
and eorruplion that marked the election ol 
the pr'evioiis year’. 

'The eircumstaiK'es attending 
l I )isi‘:ieli’s first sjx ecfi ar e 

am'I’II'I n. malteis of history. Mv. (Had 
stone’s i>as.sed o\er apfiarently 
without eNriliiig any attenliorr. A'-eording 
to one of tile. O))orls, “the membe-r lor 
Newark s])okt under the (lalleiy, and was 
almost enii](‘lv inaudible in the Press 
(ialleMT.” d'lie 7 /V//e'.v, whose eoliitnns W'er'c 
llu’ough mor'i' than sixty subseriueiil years 
to (.vertlow' with verlialim I'e'ports e)f his 
speeelu.'s, disniisseel the yming member with 
tiv line, “Ml. ( 'iladstejiie made* a few re^ 
riiaik.s, w’liieh were not audible in the Clallery.” 

Pitt, the yeiiinge'st of the thre*e;, stands 
alone in the siieeess that attended his maidtm 
spe'cch. Burke*, who heard it, said, looking 
at young Jdtt, “ It is not a chij) of the old 
block -it is the old l>lock itself.” l.ord North 
jirototed it was the best maiden speech he 
liad ever heard made by a young man. 
“ Yelling Pitt wall lie oncj of the first men 
in I'arliament,” said a frieaid W'ho met Fox 
immediately after the young member for 
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Appleby had resumed his seat. “ He is so 
already/’ said Fox, possibly with pro})hetic 
instinct of the prolonged struggle with which 
he would presently be engaged with the new- 
comer. 

FIRST RUNGS '* accidental point of 

resemblance and a sinking dif- 

Or IMr. f. , J-' , 

terence m the outset of the 
careers of ritt and (iladstone. 
Both entered the House of (Commons as 
representatives uT pocket boroughs Pitt as 
member for A[)plcby, on the nomination of 
Sir James Fowthcr ; t Iladstone as member 
for Newark by favour of the Duke of New- 
castle. Very earl\’ 
in their career 
each was offered 
office. Mr. (iki<l 
stone promptly 
accept<‘d the 
junior Fordshij) 
o( the d'laasiiry, 
the (.'uslomaiN 
bottom step ol the 
laddt.T, when in 
it was oliereil 
liim l)y Sir Robert 
Reel. Roeking- 
hiim, forming a 
Ministry in suc- 
cession to Lord 
North, i.em[)ied 
Rill widl some 
thing better than 

that. 'The young man coolly thrti.d tlic 
prize aside, with tlie intimation that he 
was “ resol \ed not to take a subordinate 
office.” d’he. next offer made to him, be 
being in bis twenty- third year, was the 
Cihancellorship of the Lxc'bcfjner, with the 
la:adersbip of the House of (ajmmon.s. 

'Fhe nearest |)aralle‘l in modern times to 
this leap of a private member into Ministerial 
office of (labinct rank is Mr. As(juith*s 
appointment to tli(? Home Office. Rnt Mr. 
Asquith was in his fortieth year, and liad 
been six yt'a s in the House of Commou.s 
before he made thi:^ gnv'il stride. 

member of the French 

( 'ham her of Deputies wluj visited 

rivENCH . , , r r' ..i 

the 'louse oi Commons the 
HonsK OK o 1 . 11 • . . 

other flay relis me some interest- 
C:OMM()NS. . . . ^ . ... , 

mg th’i.igs about the (.hamlxT. 
The British C'onsUtution is, among other 
thing.s, buttre.ssed about l.>y the engage- 
ment of a rat-catcher, who cares for Biiek- 
iiigham Raiace His salary is duly set 
forth in the lavil Service Kstimates, is 
year after year solemnly voted by the House 


of Commons, and is included in the 
gigantic amounts set forth in the Appro- 
priation Bill. In France there is also a rat- 
catcher in the employment and pay of the 
State. But he is directly engaged in the 
service of tlio (drimber of Deputies. His 
salary is a trifle over £,2^ a year, which 
compares with that drawn (|uarterly by the 
rat-eateher of Buckingham Ralaiax 

Another of the resources of civilization 
the Chamber i)]' Deputies benefits by which 
finds no fiarallcl in the House of Commons 
is an uinhrella mender. I'rench legislators 
finding their umbrellas worn out or damaged 
by accident may 
l.. ;e them to a 
pariidilar room in 
die Chamber and 
liave them re- 
l>aired gratuitou.s- 
Iv. d'his institu- 
tion dates back to 
die time of IvOuis 
Rliilippe. 'Rhat 
amialile and ap- 
preliensive mon- 
^ arcdi never, even 

in settled summer 
w(;ather, went out 
H y without an um- 

brella. He set the 
fashion of discard- 
iMo iMK CABINET. walking-sticks 

and holding fast 
to the umbrella. 'This naturally led to 
increased mortality in the umbrella-stand, 
and members of I'arliament, [iropcrly think- 
ing that oliservanee of a loyal custom should 
not incur personal charges, brought in the 
umbrella-mender and paid liim out of taxes. 

In the administration of affairs he is now 
the last link left widi the (\ficien re^^ime, 
fixings have gone. Lmperors and JCmpresses 
have been ch issis. 'I’lie Tuileries is a ruin ; 
the umbrella niendi r, a legacy ol the lime of 
Louis Philippi^ remains. 

THK <'osT ^ annual vote for the current 
OK im French Chamber 

r I- riiis com- 

pares with chargL-s on the Civil 
Service PNtimates on account of the House 
of Commons of ^.*150,000. Probably on 
the principle which forbids a bird to foul 
its own nest the votes on account of the 
Chamber are usually passed without discus- 
sion. But my l^'rench friend remembers a 
variation from the rule. keen - .scented 
deputy noticed that not only was the charge 
for scented soap advantnrg by leaps and 
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bounds, but that the bill for eau-de-Cologne the legend. He positively assured me there 
had in a particular Session beaten the record, was none. All the .same, it will never die. 
'rhe influetu'e of temporizing friends induced “doks vouR^” debate in the House of 
this French I'eter R viands to refrain from mother nothing is more 

opening the cpiestion of scented soap. But know than a happy re tort 

he was firm about eau-de-Cologne. He . . made by a speaker vvhy||P||SlMA!^ 

moved an amendment rtulucing the amount our?’’ i’^l^^rrupted l^y what is designed 
of the vote l)y thirty centimes. M'hat was not ’ as a harmful interjection. Mr. 

much ; but the moral rebuke was effective. (ios('hen is a dangerous man to meddle with 


'J'he e\[)cndi- 
ture on eau-de- 
Cologne, a few 
years ago reck- 
lessly rising, 
forth wi til sto})- 
|)eil. It is now 
ovia-^,5o a year, 
but sturdy Re 
publicans do 
not regard the 
amount as ex 
cessive. 

Printing costs 
the french 
Chamber about 



AVT TO RETORT. 


in tliat '* direc- 
tion. Mr. Cham- 
berlain is, at 
such crises, 
s u }) r c m c 1 y 
ready. He, in 
fact, is not l.)e- 
yond sus|.)icion 
of occasionally 
laying himself 
open to inter- 
rujition, assured 
ol' the readines.s 
of his o w n 
rajiier not only 
to ward off the 


^, 20,000 a year. 

'Phc Library, a favourite lounge, spends 
nearly ^,i,ooo a year on new books. It w.as 
upon a recent occasion stated in the ( diamber, 
without contradi('tion, that the money was 
chiefly expended on works of fiction. 

In his ‘‘ Recollei'tions,” Sir 
A ROMANCE idi v • 

Algernon u est writes : 1 )uring 

OE TiiJ-; .p 1 ’ r . • . 

Sir (icorge 1 revelvan s lirsi visit 
viCKRE(;.\i. . .1 I I 

to the Secretary s Lodge in 

EODi.E. Park, he went to the 

window and pushed aside the curtain, and 
under its folds lay thi* l>lood-sta.ineil coat of 


attack but to 
[link the assailant. One of the best, j)erha])s 
llu‘ best, known successes of this kind out of 
doors is credited to the present 1 )uke“ of Leeds. 
When contesting Brixton, wliii'h constituency 
he re[)ri‘si‘nt(‘d in the House* of (.'ommons 
for some ye*ars, a man in the crowd, sirui^k 
l)y his boyish fa(*e and beaiing, called out, 
“ Does your mother know you’re out ?” 

‘‘ Ves,” Lortl (.'arinarthen ([uii kly n'jilied ; 
“and soon after lught o’clock on Moinlay 
night (polling day) sIk*’!! know I’m in.’’ 

'Phis retort was cah'ulated to be worth 


poor Frederic'k (davendish, which h.ad never hiindicds of votes to the young lord. 

been removed from the rcxjin into which his A O'ton of graver humour bv 


body was first brought after the murder.” 

'Phi.s is a story which with slight variations 
('lings to the Viceregal Lodge, and will 
doubtless last as long as its walls stand. 
When 1 was there during the reign of Lord 
Houghton T heard it with a difference. 'The 
blood-staine(l coat had been found by Lady 
'Prevelvan under the sofa (;n which the body 
of the newly arrived (diief Secretary wa.s laid 
when he vvas carried in from the slaughter- 
]>lace immediately fronting the Vicert^gal 
Lodge. 'That is a dt^tail that does not dis- 
tUib the' Ln'imness of the slory, which re|)re- 
sents the wife of the successor to the 
mur lered (diief Seci'/tary suddenly coming 
up .>a a terrible reminder of the crime. 

An ^p[)()rtunity (»ffered itself shortly after 
niy return from Ireland for a.sking Sir George 
Trevelyan whether there was any truth in 


FRANK .sir I’Vaiik Lockwood is k‘ss well 
EO('KVvo«»j>. known. It Hashed forth a year 
or two before his death, at a 
stmii-iirivate dinner of tlu* Sheffield Press 
Glub, whose hospitality I sliared with the then 
Solicitor ('leiieral and Mr. Stuart Worih'v. 
Kes])onding to the toast of his health, 
L<nkvv()od, referring to the jie'riod covering 
stiveral years vvhtm he had |:)residi‘d over 
the local Griminal (.lourt, said: “I hope that 
during the ten years I was connec ted with 
this city I gave satisfaction.” Here the 
com[)any broke into a loud cheer. “ I was 
about to add,” continuoMl the ex- Recorder, in 
gravest tones, “satisfaction to those gentle- 
men who came before me in my judicial 
capacity. 'Pill I heard that sudden spon- 
taneous hurst of applause I did not realize 
there were so many present here to-night.” 



Deeds of Daring and Devotion in the War. 


15y Alfred T. Story. 



j|T is, of course, a truism that 
there is nothing like difficulty 
and danger for bringing out 
men’s true characters and for 
develojiing all the grit and go 
there is in them. It may be 
added that when the; crisis is a national one 
the splendour of the heroism brought into 
prominence is all the more striking. We 
cannot go back to any campaign in British 
history \viih«.)ut coming across, not only acts 
of.' the m(»sL simi;i! daring, oflentimes of 
ahtidst transcendent courage., ' bul, what is 
still finer, deeds of devotion so unselfish that 
they touch tlu: deepest chords of the human 
heart. Our military biography is full of 
such, and one can hardly read of them with- 
out being tlirilled as by a line (.>f heroic 
ver.se. And how many tingling heart-throbs 
of the kind have wg not received during the 
pre.sent war? I'o read the daily papeis is 
like being at a school of her(>ism ; and no 
doubt the deeds of daring and doing |>er- 
formed on the liatllefield for the Motherland 
did nuieh to stimulate the splendid rush of 
volunteers to the Idag when the (Jiieen 
called, that sent thousands of the best of 
Britaiifs sons to emulate the traditional 
hardihood and the traditional devotitm. 

Whilst tlie New South Wales Lancers were 
at Aldershot some of llu'm practised pic'king 
up and carrying off a disabled comrade. It 
a happy thought to do so, and one can 
pnly hope, if the chance should come in 
tb^ w'ay, that thc'y will be able to turn their 
(!^t6rity to good account, and so win the 
, soltlier’s highest^ionour, the V.C. 

The deco ition of the Victoria ('ro.s.s, as 
mo.st people are awart', was instituted as a 
reward to inembLr.s of the British naval and 
military services for the performance, in 
preitence of the enemy, of some signal act of 
^valour or di.votion to their country. Non- 
jmiliftary persons who are serving as volim- 
again -die enemy are also eligible, 
ooc condition attached to the . 
\<lMoh is ikiJ; p^haps 

actt^^Kid> thedtess" 


There has probably never a 
the institution of the V.C. when 
have gone to the front with the 
win the coveted distinction, if it 
means lay in their |)ath, as in the ^ 
one. Nor can we wonder when 
lending commanders --that is, Lord ;3K<3 
and Sir Rt^dvers Biiller, besides severAts^’dV-^ 
generals of divisions— are V.C. herocsi* " 
examples fire men with a lofty spirit 
tion, and who can doubt but the many 
sacrificing deeds of which we read were 
stimulated by what tlu.ar generals had dgnijS 
Even wheri' there has been no (|UCStioj^y-^ 
the N'ictoria (.'ross, the V.C. spirit, 
proved contagious ; so much so that 6n6..S 
could almost wish all those who have 
a spirit of sturdy devotion or brave 
forgetfulness might come in for some sort 
recogniiion. 

'Lake, for instance, the act of the i 
mistre.ss of I.ady (hvy, the chief town Of ■I'ff ^ 
nati\e reserve of the f ree State i)or4cf» 
when the Boers proclaimed the district^^ 
Orange I'Vee Stale territory, and sent Teh 
to post iij) I ’resident Steyn’s proclamation 
Lady Orey, which they did, quietly removOiljff^ 
the objectionable document and put up iu* 
ils place Sir Alfred Milner's proclamatidii^l 
telling the rebels at the same time that 
was llie proclamation for them. It has fe 
stated, in order to adorn the s'tory, 

Mady pulled down the Boer flag, whi^itli i ^ 
been hoisu-d, and ran up the Union 
in ils )ila('(' ; but I have it on the, t""" 
authoriiy that there \vas no flag;*;i!fl^ 
British or Boer, in the question. " 
without the bravado of the flagv .'howel|'<^, W 
deed was one of conspicuous courage.^ . | 

Such deeds as this, as well as sot^ie 
are still less, as it were, before tbfc public i 
like that of Private Rogers,, of the 
Battalion Manchester Regimeni^ who wrappi^ 
his wounded captain ^iat<:oat aijd 
beside him aU night 
4jtUe JUble, to JS a 

-WtC'-'Rogers 

• doubts' ’'thjtp%^ 

;'beea givenvimjp 
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letter of Captain I). R. Paton, the officer 
referred to, wliich puts the matter beyond 
dispute. 

Writing to his father, the famous painter, 
Sir Noel Paton, from 
the tem])orary hospital 
at ].adysmith, October 
24th, he says : “ A pri- 
vate of mine and a ser- 
geant of the Cordons 
dressed my wound 
roughly to slop the 
bleeding, and my 
Tommy and I lay 
down to wait for thi' 
ambulance. ... 1 

prefer to say no more 
of that night in the 
field — it is best for 
gott(?n ; and you may 
be sure dial I never 
welcomed the dayliglit 
as I did on Sunday 
morning. I knew that 
help would come with j 
the light ... 1 am 

glad my 'J'omiDy a 
private in my own f 
company -- stayed with 

me ; for he wrafiped me in his gntat (oat, 
and lay with his arms round mt! ail night to 
try and keep me warm. If he hadn't, 1 am 
afraid T should have pegged out, for it was 
bitterly cold, and I couldn't move at all.” 

One would have 
liked to give the 
portrait of this 
hero, but it has not 
Ix'en possible to 
obtain a plioto 
graph of him. 

Another deed 
whic'h de.serves to 
stand beside the 
above is that of 
( 'aptain Surgeon 
Buntine, of the 
Natal Carbint.'ers. 
Dr. Buntine is an 
Australian, and 
was in practice at Pietermaritzburg when the 
war broke out. He at once set out for the 
front and joined - the Carbineers. He was, 
however, almost immediately sent for to help 
the Royal Army Medical Corps at hcacl- 
quarters at I.adysmith. The Carbineers were 
' given tlic honourable and onerous duty of 
> jiatrolling the Free State border, and Hr. 
J 3 vintipc was put with them when they had a 
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brush with the enemy at Raster’s, just under 
the Drakensberg, towering r 0,000ft. above 
them, d’he Carbineers were comi)elled to 
retire, and a trooper who was vvound(xl had 
to be left where he 
fell. Dr. Buntine, 
however, rode back, 
accompanied by his 
trooper servant, Duke, 
plac(?(i the .severely 
wounded man on his 
own horse, and then, 
holding tlie stirrup- 
leather of his servant’s 
horse, ran all the way 
into camp. A non- 
('ommissioned officer 
of the same corps, 
Seigeant J. 'Todd, 
grea t ly d ist i ngu ished 
liimself by sa\'ing the 
life of a wounded 
offir'er at (’hieveley*, 
under a hot fire. 

Many such jilucky 
acts have been re- 
ccarded during the wjir. 
At the Battle of Reit- 
ff>ntein, for instance, a 
('arbineer named Cleaver was shot through 
the l)ody while the men were ri'l.iriiig from 
an e\])osed position, whi'reiipon Pioiilenant 
('ompton ran hack and offered to carry him 
under cover, (leaver asked to he left wlu're 
he was, as he was in great pain. (!omi)ton 
went away, hut returned and again offered to 
take him to the amluilanee. 'I'he man still 
declined, and the lieutenant retired undta* 
('over, being 

at the time - ; 

much ex- 
posed. The 
w o n n d (.* d 
111 a n was 
shortly after- 
wards taken 
up by the 
amhulanec. 

Still more 
worthy of 
note is the 
act of I.ieu 
I e n a n I t h e 
Hon. Ralph 
Legge Pome- 
roy, second son of Viscount Harherton, of 
the 5th Dragoon Guards, who, on the 5th of 
November, during a brush with the enemy 
near Ladysmith^ went to the assistance of a 
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wounded tr()Oj)t‘r, re- 
gardless of the hullets 
that were viciously 
“spitting” through 
the air, and carried 
him out of the fire 
zone. A similar ad 
of heroism was per- 
formed at Ladysmith 
by an officer of ^he 
same regiment, Lieu 
tenant J. Norwood, 
who also at great peril 
to himst'lf sav(>d the 
life of a trooper. 

It speaks volumes 
for the “ initiative ” of 
the irregular troops to 
find so many a<as of 
devotion and daring 
being performi^d by 
n lend aas o f t hosiM <> 1 ' - 
tingenls. Sir Rechers 
Ihiller, it will l)(^ re 
me lube red, looks 
upon initiative as the 
soul of the 
Lerhaps the fact that 
th(' irregular troops 
are less drilled, less «)f tht* nature of machines, 
and possibly in conse(|uen( e, ]\kv. the lloers, 
more mobile, has its ad\antage in allowing 
their memln is to a<’t monr from personal 



volition. Certain it is tluit the various corps 
of irregular and volurleer troop.s have greatly 
excelled in acts where personal initiative has 


come in. Such acts 
have been so numer- 
ous that one cannot 
hope to give more 
than a brief .selection 
of them. 

The story of Trooper 
Clifford Turpin, of the 
Imperial Light Horse, 
at the Battle of Elands- 
laagte is an instance 
in point. Hi.s colonel 
was shot in the body, 
and 'Jurf)in caught 
him in his arms and 
w'as carrying him away 
to a {)lacc of .safety 
when the poor officer 
received a bullet 
through the brain 
while in the trooper's 
arms. He put the 
1 ) o d y do w n a n d 
rushed on in the field, 
and he and one of 
the Gordon High- 
landers were the first 
to get into the Boer 
laager and take it. 
Lor his gallnnlry 'Turpin was promoted to the 
rank of sergeant and his name was men- 
tioned in despatches. 

.\noth.T trooper of one of the irregular 
eor])s, namely, A. W. Iwans, of the Natal 
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Mounted Rifles, did an act for which he was 
recommended for the V.C. He fell into an 
arnbush with a patrol. The patrol was 
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retiring when the horse of a fellow-trooper, 
named Golding, who was on foot, broke 
away. Kvans dashed after Golding’s mount 
and brought it back in si)ite of a heavy fire 
from the enemy. Trooper Evans, who is 
nineteen years of age, had not long left St. 
Georges School, Ilarpenden. 

Not less wortliy of note is the brave deed 
of Trooper Marlin, of the Natal Mounted 
Police, who conducted l.ieutenant Hooper, 
of the 5lh LanetTs, through the 


commanders for the V.C., need one do more 
than refer to the splendid act of the little 
bugler, Dunne, of the ist Royal Dublin 
P\isiliers, who so distinguished himself in the 
fighting line of the Battle of Tugcla River ; 
refusing, after having his right arm disabled 
by a shot, to go to the rear, but, taking his 
bugle in his left hand, continued to advance 
with his comjinny, sounding the charge and 
heartening the men the while? His wound 
necessitated his being brought 


Boer lities to Ladysmitl), and 
returned with a message from 
Sir George White for (ieiieral 
Wolffe “ Murray. Marlin was 
recommended for jiromotion 
by General Murray, and was 
immediately afterwards raised 
to the rank of scigt-aiu. 
Martin, who is a son of CJaptain 
Martin, of the Royal Artillery, 
Woolwich, only completed liis 
twentieth year last July. 

As the instances of bravery 



; but he was from the 
It eager to lx.* allowed to go 
lin to the front, 'fhe bugle 
.‘sented to him by the (Jucen 
jilare of llu; one he lost will 
ul)tless long remain in Ills 
nily and be treasured almost 
a patent of nobility. The 
gle is made' of eojiper, with 
rer inonnlings, and bears 
' inscrij>lioii : “ Presented to 
lui l‘'raiKMs Dunne, First 
ttalion Royal Dublin P'usi* 


here given are more particularly liers, by Oueeii Victoria, to 

^ IKoOl’KK MAKlfs. ' ’ , 1 11 II* 

concerned with those whose /.v.,m « replace trie bugle lost by him 


effort was rather to save lile 


on the field of battle at 


than to kill - to include the latter would 
necessitate a reproduction of nearly the whole 
list of those who liave gone to South Afriea 
— one need only nicMition llie name of 
Bugler Shurlock, who, UK’taphorically, took 
the scalps of three Boers at Klandslaagle, in 
order to point out how, under the .stress of 
the Empire’s danger, the \’ery boys and 
women became heroic. Hence it should 


Colenso, i 5 lh Decemlx'r, iHpp, when he was 
woiintled.” 

A good many other youngsters- yes, and 
women too— besides Bugler Dunne— whose 
photograph should hr in all the s( hools — 
dt.‘serv(i inemorial.s in ('ommemoration of 
their Courage and devotion, d'ake the little 
heroes of Mah.king Mafeking whirl) hence- 
lorth in British annals will stand as a 


not be forgotten tlint it was to a boy-bugler s 
pre.sence of mind in blowing a resonant 
“Charge !” in reply to the sounds of “(,’ease 
fire! ’’given by the Boer triimj.)et.ers in order 
to mislead, that the victory oi‘ Pdandslaagtc 
was largely due. I'hc incident W’as referred 
to by Mr. Pcarse, of the Da//}’ Neivs. “'I’he 
Devons” (he wrote) “had gained the crest 
on its .steepest, side, and the (cordons, with 
the Manchesters and the Light Horse, were 
sweeping over its nearer ridge, when, to 
our astonishment, we heard the ‘Cease 
fire ! ’ and ‘ Retire ! ’ sounded by buglcrsp. 
It was difficult to account for them, 
but not so now, when we know that 
the Boers had learned our bugle-calls. In 
obed%nce to that sound the Gordons were 
begirtiing to fall back, when their boy-bugler, 
sayiiig, J Retire be hanged ! ’ rushed forward 
^ and' blew a hasty charge. Whereupon ranks 
. closed ifp and the victory of Elandslaagte 
ivas woni” 

And; speaking- of boj^^ettiulators of their 


synonym.for all that is “game” — of whom 
it was WTitten on the forty eighth day of the 
siege that many of those helping in the 
defence weie tender women and bt>ys, some 
of the latter being mere children. “One 
boy named Cliiddy,” the account says, “at 
the .summoning of the garrison to arms by 
church-bell on Sunday morning, arrived 
bringing a rifle and a l)andolier. He 
occupies a man’s loophole, and carefully 
records the ninnber of shells passing over 
another fort.” 'Phe writer goes on to say 
that in one house, while the breastwork was 
being built, three ladies remained during the 
Monday’s shelling, with the utmost pluck. 
“ One played the National Anthem while 
shells were whistling overhead. 'Phe men 
outside heard the music and cheered in 
response.” Throughout the siege, too, the 
calm bravery of the nuns was excelled by 
none. 

And while one is writing of Mafeking, can 
9ne omit to tiiajfe r^ferertce to Jbe first pf it$ 
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heroes, who not only inspired and sustained 
all by his courage and resourcefulness, but 
when he saw any of the little ones who 
seemed to want comforting, would take it up 
in his arms, and show that he had some- 
thing of the gentleness of ‘a woman, in 
addition to his splendid soldierly qualities ; 
reminding one of the lines in Woidsworth’s 
Character of the Happy Warrior ” : • 

who, though tlius endued as with a sense 
And faculty lor storm and turbulence. 

Is yet a soul who^e master bias leans 
To iKjnujfelt jileasures and to gentle scenes. 

May such traits always adorit the liritish 
warrior, as they so stiprcmedy adorn Lite 
chiefest of them all, Lord Kobcrls. It is 
that character, and the kindly ads it leads 
him to do, that has so endeared him to 
all who have come tinder his cf)mmand. 
Said a private, writing to his ]^eo])le the 
other day: “He” (Lord Roi)crLs) “passed 
our picket lines b> sec Mactlonald yester- 
day. 1 stood to atlenlion as smart as 1 
could. ‘All right, my man,’ said he; ‘sit 
down and go on smtjking.' 'That’s the 
general for yon. He is a sol<lit?r, every 
iiH:h of him. 1 would die for such as he/’ 
Another man, desetibing (leneral Lyttelton, 
writes : “ 'I’here isn't a bit of regimental 
or staff starch about him. He is just like 
Bobs.” 

Admiration of this sort is soon (levelo))e(l 
into something akin to adoration l>y acts 
like that which distinguished the Battle of 
Driefontein. On that day J..ord Roberts, 
when riding over the battlefield, (’amc acaoss 
a wounded soldier, and, disinounting, gav(‘ 
him a drink from his own water bottle. It 
was remarked at the lime, liy one who de- 
scribed the art, that it was one of those 
numberless little deeds of kindness ami 
consideration, so characteristic of the veteran 
commander, which “serve to bind the Com 
mander'in-Cdiief still more clo.scly to the 
rank and file, who literally worship him-.” 

What will not men do for those in whom 
they have confidence and whom they have 
learned to lo\ ? .‘Some striking i instances of 
the kind li iv(i cropped ii[) from time to time 
during the war. i'hero wa.s the in.stancc of 
the two Lancashire men at Spion Koj), both 
of whom were wcandecl, but one not so 
badly but lu was able to walk. Said the 
Other to him : “ i'luTd better get doon ih’ 
hill while tlTart able, Jem.” “Nay, awm 
not a-gooing ta leave thee,” he answered, 
and whilst he spoke he received a shot which 
proved bis death- wan ant, 

' Another splen instance of seH-forget^ 


fulness is recorded by Mr. Treves, the 
brated surgeon. After one of the 
battles a doctor offered a drink to 
wounded soldier. “ Ciive a drink to my j 
first,” said he; “he is worse hit than me.V 
Yet (adds Mr. 'Breves) while the pal did 
well and recovered, the self-denying hero 
died of his luirt. 

But all the heroism of the war pales before 
the efforts first to “ fight ” rCncl then to save 
the guns at the Battle of Colenso. The 
engagement, as will be remembered, took 
j)laee on the 13th of December, 1899. 
('olonc! Long was ordered to go into posi- 
tion with his guns, covered by the Sixth 
Brigade, (ieneral Buller’s account of what 
took place is as follow's : - L 

“ 1 had jxirsonally exj)lained to him where 1 
wished him to ( ome into action, and with the 
naval guns only, as the position w'as not 
within elTts'tivt: range for his field guns. 
Instead of this, he advancr'd with his batteries 
so fast that he left both his infantry escort 
and his oxen-drawn naval guns behind, and 
came into action under Tort Wylie, a com- 
manding, trebly entrenched hill, at a range of 
i,jooyds., and 1 believe within 300yds. of 
the enemy's rifle-pits. 'Bhe men fought 
their guns like heroes and silenced Fort : 
Wylie, but the issue could never have been 
in doubt, and gradually they were all shot.” ■ 

Mr. Rennet Burleigh, writing of the Battle 
of (kjleiiso, thus describes this thrilling inci- 
dent : “'I'here were scarcely any men left, 
and next to no ammunition. After that an : 
order was given to abandon the guns, which , 
for over one hour h:td fought in the face of 
the liercesl fusillade a l)attery ever endured. 
Yet even then all was not over, for four men 
I)ersisled in sewing two guns and remaining ; 
beside their lannon. One of either party’; 
carried the shell ; the others la*id and fired 
their beloved 15 pounders. JJut two men 
were left. 'They continued the unequal 
l)allle. I'hey exhausted the ordinary ammu- 
nition, and finally drew upon and fired the 
emergency rounds of case, their last shot, 
'Bhen they stood *to ‘attention’ beside the 
gun, and an instant later fell pierced through 
and through by Boer bullets. The.st% I say, 
by the light of all niy experience of war^- 
these gunners of ours are men who deserve 
monuments over their graves, and even 
Victoria Crosses in their coffins.” 

'Bhen follow'ed the fight to recover the lost 
gums— a fight which will long oe remembered 
as one of the glory spots in British military 
annals. We are, perhaps, tno near the event 
to-day, and too much distracted by the many 
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incidents and anxieties of the wnr, to fully 
grasp and appreciate those acts of s[)lendid 
heroism. N\)l\vithsUinding the nuniherless 
deeds of daring i)rodu('ed hy the war, how- 
ever, these stand out, as it were, and will 
ever so stand, like; a pie('(* of antiqiU! sculp- 
ture adorning the frieze of 'I'ime’s temple of 
valour. 'J'he story of the heroism of poor 
Roberts and his comrades can nevc'r, perhaps, 
be told too often. It is thus described in 
the London Gau'dlc : “ 'Hie detachments 
serving the guns 
of the! 14th and 
66t.h Batteries, 
Royal Field Ar- 
tillery, had all 
b (! n «,! i t h e r 
killed, wounded, 
or driven from 
their guns by 
infantry fire at 
close range, and 
the guns were 
deserted. About 
500yds. behind 
the guns was a 
donga, in which 
some of the few 
horses and 
drivers left alive 
were sheltered. 
The intervening 
space w^as swept with shell and rifle fire. 
Chaplain f?ongreve, of the Rifle Brigade, who 
was in the donga, assisted to hook a team 
into a limber, went out, and assisted to 
liiBber up a gun. Being wounded, he took 
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shelter; but seeing Lieutenant Roberts tail, 
badly wfumded, he went out again and 
lirought him in. ( !apl:iin (.'ongreve was shot 
through the leg, through the toe t)f his boot, 
grazed on the elbow and tht! shoulder, and 
his horse shot in three jilaees.” 

(.k)r[)()ial Nurse and six drivers of the 66th 
Battery also took part in this rush into the 
jaws of death. Nurse, along with (‘ongreve 
and Roberts, was rceomnuinded for the 
and the drivers some of whose portraits 
are given -for the medal for distinguish(?d 
eondiK't in the field. 

(Aplain H. L. Reed, of the 7th Battery 
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Royal iM’eld Artillery, with thirteen non- 
commissioned ()ffi('ers and men, then brought 
up three teams from his battery to see if he 
could save the guns, (.'aptain Reed and five 
of his men were wounded, one man was killed, 
and thirteen out of the twenty-one horses 
were killed, so that the 

gallant little parly was 

driven back, ('aptain 
I Reed was rec'emn^t-nded 
for the V.C., and all the 
others, including 'rruin- 
peler Ayles, for disiin 
guished conduct medals. 

('aptain Schofield also 
took a jirominent part in 
these heroic atUMiijits at 
rescue, lint was nol, like 
the other ofiicers, recoin- 
' mended for the 
(.leiuM'al lUiller says lu' 

“ differentiated in lii . n: 
comniendalions, bei'aiisr 
he thought that a n-('t)ni- 
mendalion for ihe N’icioria 
(h’oss ri.‘(|uir(.:d proof of 
i n i t i a t i \- e - somel hi ng li/ Vv, 

more, in fact, Ilian m -re 
cdbedience to orders ; and for this reason he 
did not recommend (.’aptain Seholield. who 
was acting under orders, though his eoiiduet 
was most gallant,” 

One of these da)’s a [)oet, feeling the full 
splendour of these* deeds, will give us a poem 
on the “ Fight for the (dins at ( xilenso.'’ 

Another jiiiK’ky feat which tin* fiiluie 
historian of tlie war will need 
to lake full acc'ount of was 
of an aqualii' nature, and 
strangely reminds one of a 
similar ac't performed liy 
Clive at the viTV outset of his 
military career. It occurred 
during (general Ihiller’s 
seco.id attempt to relieve' 

J.adysmith, When on that 
occasion ' .ord Dundonald 
reached Potgien.'r\s Drift hv. 
found tne 1: ler jiont, or raft, 
moored at the fir-t^er bank 
of the swolU n stream, and 
it was very d'. s'rable to get 
possession of it. in view 
of possible Boers on the north side, the 
attempt was likely to i)rove extremely dan- 
gerous ; out Lieutenant Carlisle, of the South 
f African IJght Horse, volunteered to swim 
tthe river^ and six others offered to do the 
ne, These were Sergeant Turner, Cor- 
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porals Barkley and Cox, and Troopers 
Collingwood, Howell, and (iodden — all, like 
tile lieutenant, of F Stjundron. Five of the 
men stripiied, 1 .ieiitenant Carlisle and another 
simply throwing off their boots. Unfortu- 
nately, in mid -stream Barkley was seized 
witli cramp, and would 
have been drowned but 
for Howell pluckily going 
to bis rt'seue and bringing 
him safely into the donga, 
where the remainder of 
the party had already 
arrived. Barkley was 
(|uiekly restored and the 
return journey com- 
menced. The hawsers of 
the pent jammed and the 
machine hung in mid- 
stream, while Boer bullets 
bi'gan to whistle about the 
naked figures. A parly of 
till* c'nemy had discov^ered 
what they were at and 
opened a hot fire upon 
them at a distance of about 
Ahir.Hhot 45«yds. It was necessary 

t)nce more to plunge into 
the water, and the entiu’prise would have failed 
bill for the pluck of ('orporal (V)x, who again 
mounted the pont and got the hawser free. 
All this lime Ficiilenant Carlisle continued 
to keep hold of the gunwale, declining to 
UnAc Rarkley, who Ik' feared might have 
another attack of c ramp ; and, although 
1)1 1 lilts never eXMsed to ])lay about them, 
one* grazing the lieutenant’s 
arm and another splintering 
the gunwale betweten his 
hands, they marvellously es- 
caped, and were safely drawn 
w i i h t h e po n t i n t o th e wel CO me 
shelter of the south bank. 

Of the many incidental acts 
of devotion worthy of note, 
one* may mention that of 
.Sergeant Sheridan, who, in 
the*retiring movement on the 
last-named occasion, seeing 
Private Dowling wounded, 
carried him for half a mile, 
until they were both out of 
danger. At the same time 
Lanre Corj)oral Farrall went back under a 
murderous fire, and, making two successive 
trips, brought out two wounded men, whose 
wounds bo dressed before moving them. 

Similarly, in Ceneral French’s advance to 
the relief of Kimberley, as well as later in 
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the:^d|tde^ iidvance first to 

BloettfotJtein and thun upon Pretoria, we 
read'df numberless acts of individual devo- 
tion and daring. On the way from Riot 
River to the Modeler a patrol skirmish took 
place, in which Corporal k'etting, of the New 
South Wales Lancers, was badly hurt. C/w- 
poral (now Sergeant) (lould at once went to 
hi.s assistanc:e, and succeeded 
in bringing him out of danger 
under a heavy fire. 'IVocper 
Firmin likewise disiitiguished 
himself in the same action, 
courageously carrying out a 
wounded oflicer o( the ibih 
Lancers. Nor should wv 
forgc't the act of I.itulenanl 
De Crespigny, wlio in a r' 

('.onnaissance from (icncral 
I'Yench’s column, on Jami.iry 
19th, rode back under u 
hot fire and rescnied a dis 
mounted trooper. 

One would like' to mention 
oi.ho^r deeds of daring .'md 
devotion did space permit 
deeds like that of Sergeant 1 ’nikt‘r, and 

Ouitner Lodge, V.(C whose coolness niu.l 
bravery in working the. rescued guns at. 
Koorn Spruit saved that disastrous affair 
from becoming a ('atasiro()lje. Deeds like 
that, of Lieutenant Mathias, on llu! ()th of 
January,, when h(’ saw.-d a 
l lotchiciss from falling into 
the bands ol the lh)ers, or 
— finer still like that of 
the sixteen Manchesters, 
who held an advam.’ed 
post of Caesar's (’amp the 
whple of that critical day, 
and left, as “the jwice of 
Kinpire,’’ fourteen of their 
number dead in their 
sangar. Nor should one 
forget SergeatU; ilosele)', 
who, fighting his gun on 
that eventful day, and 
having an arm and a leg 
taken off, bade his men 
“ Roll me away and go 
on with the firing*” 


.. The war has shown ■U$' every descrii.)tion of 
hero, from the man who, like Private Hinton, 
simply knew how to do his duty and di<* at 
his post as hospital attendant, or like (.'haplain 
Robertson, who fearlessly exposed hiinseli on 
the field of battle in giving such couifoj||||?- 
as he could to wounded or d) ing‘ men, 1.0 


like 


l)e 



Baden -JMwell, who seemed to 

the captain ol ever) re- 
! source, but always captain 

I and commandant of himseil, 

; ready if need he to dit; in 
; (leleiKx.' of the post and 

i peO[>le under his charge, but 

; knowing a dee[)er and safer 

wisdom in living and going 
i ‘‘ softly, softly,’’ so as to 

i “ calchee the monkey/’ or 

' -wliat was as good in this 
’ case-- LI off I 

Many do and will con- 
tinij(.‘ lo regret tin; war; but 
everyoFif must be jjleasvd to 
lltii'k, not only bow the 
nation jose to tin;! .prner- 
Ltenc)', bill that il was tlie 
nu.-mts of biinging lo the fiont nol onls so 
many fine UakaUs, but so many line f j'ualiiirs 
to l.)o<)l. It shows how secuic so far the 
national ti'eling .'ind the national tradition 
lie at the basis of the common life. M'lie 


■I .Uil< r. 


two things 



■SltKt.FANT UOSRI.HY. 

From a Vhoto. by Symvndn ct Co., Portinnoulh. 


be summed np in th<^ 
vorIs “hiome'’ and '*su- 
preiiuK'y ” vvherever the 
flag flies. 'I’he thouglit 
was well exemplifii-d in 
the dream (..)f a soldier in 
the. hospital at ('olesberg. 
He was feverish and rest- 
less, but. towards midnight 
III" fell into a graitle slec^p ; 
ihen the story is told i)y 

a Herman dcx't.or lie 

bc'gan to sing in a soft, 
low voic'ie And what 
111 ink you he sang? 
“ Home, Sweet Home,” 
and “ Rule Britannia.”,, 
Lhal dreaming soldier 
was a personification of 
England. 




Ih k!>|:).KT IVXKK. 


n f'. >\v!ft cIiA.itor wjIUmI Miss 
I'siil!' Kt.niv 1 (^ t-'c litl'.-rni !x 
lioui n! !hi; Skylight liuildini; 
in ( iiic.iyo. .IS if sIk had Ixs ii 
in ii ;iiny liir she 

tui ;-,lu was ,111 j>r<.-(lv 

gii’i, \\'iih an ;iii' (il min xi-iicr and su ncl ness. 
And s!ir was nxrrsdini!;!)' wciliiivs.-^utl i<Kt, 
wlnrii rnnnls lor iinu li in diis woiid. 

i,< axina, da- .. I'.w alor, she walked alona. tlie 
roindftt’, len'ieiiihi-nnL; (he injiinetion, ‘‘ I’illli 
lo die lel't, iiii v-,," and paused da- 

hi^ ,L;rouin.l - las., panel on xxhii h ueie paiiUt-d 
tlu- words, Law olhees of laiward 1 )iinton.” 

1 Iei(; she lap] ai, si»n!ev\ha! diiiidiv, sh(nvme, 
that she knew hide ol dit.' entranee lo 
Ihisiiu ss rooms in die he.iii of ( ’liieapo. 
lIo\\e\t.r, til. ■ door \N'as iTiina airilv open l)\' 
an inrpuileni lookin::;, niidersi/r“d urelmi ol 
twelve or di •»( ahoin, v\iio .slar<.‘d at liei open- 
moiidied. dpaiaiend) diis sort of xisiior 
W^as new h) 111 111. 

“I 'i.ai n Mr ! /union," said the eid. 
‘‘'dw'm. '!'l;'- w.ix’ni. i'll ask him. 

lie's axviul hu A. 

X'rrv \N<-lk i II eail aL-ain." 

“(di, no: , y n\ jest set down. He’s 
finishin a dia, ease, hut ht‘'l! he ready’n a 
minute," and widi diat the lad luirrietlly 
km>(;ke(' a.i an inner <loor, disappeared, re 
turned, and eontiniied : 

“lie'll si'e ye. niiim, in akiout three shakes 
of . . . . in about three niinutes’in." 

W.l. x>; -2t. 


“ I’liank you." 1 lu! pirl tiinus;! to the 
one window in the nairosv room and looked 
out into a eourl a deep, sijuare well, 
the sides of which were studded with tin- 
(ounl.ihk' wlixlows. 'The i.iW t'ltn’es ol 
laiward Diinton were ewidently not tlu* most 
eNpeiisixe in this hui.;e huihline,, dc'SjMte liis 
mdi ol work. 'The small ho\’ was p(,‘t{.hed 
on a tall, three lee;a;i‘d stool, which xvas 
surmounted hy a round re\ ol\ ini^ seal. On 
this, witli a. (h.'lt, enera,elie mox'ement of 
the loot that t.-vidrauh' eame tioin lonjj, 
[iraeliec, the youdi iiujiarleal to hirnselt a 
swilt I'in iii.n motion, whii'h he xvas in the 
habit of hnniune; to a suddr-n ( Dtielusion l.>y 
e.raspiiu; iwta lees th this I'.itiel* tower \vh«.)se 
• red headi d api x he ioriiied. When peiiorm- 
mr; his di//v exoluiion^’. he tlinisl lorwan.l his 
leg.^ an<l k aned hack lo hakaiKa: lumsi'lt, his 
lii'illiani hi;ad lookiiu; like a wliirline, hratid 
ut llanie. These aeiohade feats not lia\ ing 
the desin d ejlee^ ol aUnielini; the xviuna; 
ladx 's attent ion, the lad came to an ahru'|!t 
staixh j'll ami opeix'd the (.'om ersation. 

Mx name’s hilly in. ’ 

is it?" leplir-d tlu'. eirl, tinning 
jiartially round. 

“ \ es'in. .\nd srane day I’m goiiT l' he 
Mr. Omiton's jiartner. lie's the best lawyer 
in ( 'liiea.go’in. ’ 

N’e.s ? 'The gir’: smiled so swet‘tly that 
hilly, unused lo the l)landishments of the 
fail. Hushed almost iVu* e .lour of his hair, 
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and whirled like a Catherine -wheel to recover 
his eciiianiinity. When he eaiiie to a teeth- 
chatterin^ stop the girl said, anxiously : — 

“Aren t you afraid you will hurt yourself?’^ 

“Oh, n<''ni. Used t’ fall off at first. Just 
like learning a bicycle. }'tm try it I ’’ And 
Billy .s[)rang off on the floor, earnestly 
desirous of giving ])leasure to his visitor. 

“ No, thank you," .said the girl, with a 
charming little laugh that further captivated 
the susceptible Billy, filling him with emula- 
tion and a yearning to show off. 

“ Why, it s dead easy’m. Look a’ this.” 

Billy, sj)rcad out like a swimming frog, 
gave himscll' terrific imj)etus, flojvjied over on 
his back in transit, and finally stocjd on his 
head, sjueading his inverted, seemingly 
centipede, legs liori/ontally, until the effect 
R'seanblcd a gigantic dissif)ated umbrella ; 
tlien, as the motion slowed, he llung himself 
recklessly into the air, described an arc, 
and came down on his feet, staggering, Init 
with a proud flourish of the hand, a gesture 
palpably liorrowed from the t:ir( us. 

“Dear me 1 ’’ said tla; ama/ed gill, “1 
never saw anything like that beforcr.” 

“Mr. Dunton can’t do that’m. lie kin 
whirl, l.)ut he I'an’t stand on lus head aif it 
a-going.” Billy hopped up on the stool to 
illustrate practically the limits of the lawyers 
expertness. A stricken bell gave one sliarp 
clang in the other room. Billy j>reci[)itated 
hincself from his pen h, reached the door by 
some blind instinct, went in, came out, 
secured a long, fat envelofie from a jiigeon- 
hole, delivered this breathlessly to his master, 
and (\'une out again. 

“ Mr. l)unt(jn says T ought i’ go an’ sh(.»w 
at a dime museum : thinks I’d make iniu'e 
money than a lawyer, but I'm a-goin' to be 
his jxirtner. Ilesass all right, ’'faiift 

many boys gets such chanciis, mum." 

“ Vou are very luc'ky. ’ , 

Again the l>ell sounded. Billy .sprang to 
answer it like a eom])etitor in a race, 
lauerging, he flung the door witle : “ Mr. 
I>unt(Jifll see you'm,” clost.'d it, and Ldith 
Kemy found herself in the, lawyer’s office. 

Standing by a desk on which were 
heaped various documents, every |)igeon-hole 
(uammed, stood a young man with a black 
mou.stache and a firm, finely-moulded, clean 
^:hav(m ( hin. His face wore a carc-begone 
look, the final exjiression of an overworked 
man at high pressure. 

“ 1 am sorry lo have kept you waiting, 
madam, he said, politely; “will you be 
sc . ted ? What can I <lo for you, madatu ?” 

dTie girl he.sitaled, but did not sit down. 


“I I was told you wanted a typewriter, 
and I came to apply for the situation.” 

d'lie tired mask evaporated from the 
young man’s face, his cryes twinkled, and the 
corners of his mouth twitchtid. He had 
some difficulty in controlling his voice as he 
said : - 

“ \\'ho said 1 wanted a typewriter?” 

“1 called in at the olfie.es of Brown and 
Ripley on the first floor, thinking J might get 
a situation there. 'I'hey told me your type- 
writer had left, and that you would probalily 
want another.” 

'I'he young man began to laugh, but 
checked himself when he saw (.lis})leasuiv 
plainly visible in the girl’s face. 

“ Blease sit down,” he iirgt.'d ; “and ex 
cuse me for laughing, but really this is wry 
funny ...” 

“ I .see nothing funny in my asking for a 
situation. If there is none >acant, then 
till re is no more lo be .said, and 1 will bid 
you good morning, apologizing for interruiit- 
ing the work of one who i.s busy.” 

“No, no; don't g(>,” cried 1 timlon, eagerly. 
“ I >o let me explain. ()f cuiiise, )our asking 
me lor die position of typcwriti:r there is 
noihing iunny aliuiit that, c'erlainly, as you 
say. It is my own .situation lliat is funny. 
I get some work r.ow and then from Brown 
and Ripley, but lliat is really all 1 have to 
do, and that isn’t much.’’ 

“d'heii I think il \ery unkind of B>rown 
and Ripley to send me up here on a looi's 
errand.’’ 'Fears of- vexation came into the 
girl's fine eyes, melting them into a ti iuler, 
pathetic brauty which appealed to all tlu.' 
chivalry in the young man’s nature. 

“No. no,” he said, hastily, “ they are md 
lo blame; (hey didn’t mean any unkindness, 
1 assure yuU. No one is to blame but me, 
and I don r knovv lhai I am. Blease take 
ihat I hail li^r a few moments, and 1 will 
expl lin, lor I didn’t want you to go away with 
a wrong inijiression against anyone.” 

K.lith, seeing him very much in earnest, 
sat down, and Dunton took the ( hair by the 
cluttered desk. 

“ Vou see, we are both looking lor work, so 
there should be no misapprehension between 
Us we should in a way ha\'e some sympathy 
for each otlier. My keeping you waiting, and 
all that, was what might be (‘ailed pure bluff, 
the .same with intent to deceive. 'Fhe plan 
is as old as the hills, of course . . . Dickens 
had some of his young men do the same 
thing . . . and young men will keep on 
doing the same thing until human nature 
changes. I assure you that if a Chicago 
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business man happened to come in here with 
some law work for me to do, he would not 
have the least respect for me if I did not 
keep him waiting. If he thought that his 
job was the only one I had had that day he 
would go away and give it .to someone too 
busy to attend to it. I don’t growl. It’s the 
rules of the game. Here am 1 fully equipped 
for my profession. I’ve got the statutes of the 


State of Illinois at my fingers’ ends ; 1 would 
bring knowU-dge and energy to bear on any 
])ie('e of business intrusted to me, yet I don’t 
get the business, exee])t a litlie of the overllow 
of su('h firirs as Jlrown and Kipley’.s and 
other suceessful f)eople like them, who 
know 1 do the work wi ll. 

‘‘Now, about typewriting. 1 ought to 
have a ty[)evvriter. d’hat’s anotlier (Hirious 
thing ; people in Cbleago have no respect 
for a nen wiittiMi letter; tiiey regard it 
n)erely as an inditation that you can’t 
afford a stLnogia])lu*r, and so they’ve no 
use for )ov I'm tired of writing letters 
with my own nand and apologizing that 
my typewritia* is away or ill, or .some- 
thing of li at sort. 1 feel that no one 
believes it. I’ve bluffed brown and Ripley 
on this matter for some time, but the fraud 
will bo discovered sooner or later. 'I’liat’s 
why they sent you up here, and that’s their 
first step in finding me out. They’ve ten 
typewriters dow’ii there, and they can’t 


understand a man getting along without 
any.” 

“ Then why don’t you engage me ? I have 
a type-ivriting machine of my own, so you 
wouldn’t need to purchase one. 1 should 
be satisfied with a very small salary.” 

Edward Dunton looked at her for a few 
moments, with perplexity on his brow. 

“1 have really nothing much for you to 
do, except an 
occasional letter. 
Still, the very fact 
that the occasional 
letter was type- 
WTitten might 
bring in additional 
business. I’ve 
thought of buying 
a machine on the 
in.stalment plan, 
and doing the 
typewriting my- 
self, but I’Ve been 
afraid I’d lose it 
on the twenty- 
seventh payment, 
or something of 
that sort. What 
salary were you 
looking ibr ? ” 

“ Oh, I don't 
know. About 
half the usual rate, 
or less.” 

“ Y c s , b u t 
h o w m u c h ? 
but it in dollars and cents.” 

“ Well, thirty five or forty dollars a week.” 

“ l/'/zr?//” 

“Is that too much ? ” 

“ Too much ! Why, where have you been 
working? 1 don’t suppose there is a steno- 
grapher in town gets anything like that. I 
see any amount of advertisements in the 
papers liners - offering servi( es at ten dollars 
a week, and even five. Sometimes they pro- 
pose to work for nothing, mert'ly to get into 
an office. How JTiany words a minute can 
you do in shorthand ? ” I'he girl blushed 
and looked at the floor for a few moments 
witliout answering. 

“ 1 am afraid 1 am very impracticable. I 
know' little of shorthand, but am trying to 
learn. I am not even very expert at the 
typewriter yet.” 

“ Where was your last situation ? ” 

“ 1 never had a situation. That is why 1 
knew so little of the salaries paid.” 

“ Now, you won’t mind my speaking 



“ I don’t r.kowL. li’s the kulks of tiik game.” 
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plainly, will you ? 'I'here isn’t the remotest 
ehunrc oi‘ your getting anything to do in 
Chieago, in that line, until you have the 
business literally and figuratively at your 
fingers’ ends. 1 suppose you have a father 
or mother to supfiort, or both, and have 
doiil)tless been used to - to easier times. 
It does you great credit this resolving to 
earn something, and by-and-by you will sue 
ceed, l)ul you must be fully e(|uip])ed first.'’ 

“I have MO father or mother; 1 have no 
one to look after but myself, and 1 thought I 
miglu be able to earn what money I needed. 
I have a little mon(;y, so 1 should not want a 
salary for a while.” 

“You don’t belong to Chicago, do you?” 

“ No.” 

“ U'here are you staying? ” 

“ At the (irand Pacific.” 

“ flood heavens'. Paying four or five or 
six dollars a day I ” 

“ Mv father used to stay there when he 
came to (diicago, and I was with him on 
.S(!ViTal occasions. I didn't know where else 
to go.” 

‘‘ Well, you .see, ciriaimstances liave 
changed, and you must cliange with them. 
It’s hard, but inevitable, and 
I assure you not uncommon. 

Take myself, for instance. 

Up to the time I was iweiuy 
1 thought 1 was g(.)ing to 
succeed to a fortune, biii I 
came into a banknipP'v in 
stead. Ha\e \oii any woman 
friend in town ? ” 

“No. At least none that 
I should care to go to." 

“J understand the fi:eling. 

Well, now, let nu- advise you. 

I see tlic line you ought to 
take just as straight as a 
string. You leave theCrand 
Pacific at once, and get some 
nic(i resjieetable place 
wluTt: they will a.sk nou 
less tor a wta-k than the 
(irand Pacific will ( harge 
for a day. I’ll send Hilly 
with y(*n. lie’ll know 
ihv sort of place. 'That 
boy knows everything ; 
dien lu' can bring your 
machine right u]) here. 

I won't pay you any 
salary, but then you 
won’l need to pay any 
CjIucc rerd. 
amount of 


typewriting to be done right in this build- 
ing, and as soon as you get accustomed 
to the form of it, and all that, you will 
get a share of the work, and all you make 
you can keep. You will do letters and 
documents for me, and I will teach you 
something of the way they should be done, 
d'lien, by-and-by, when you have k.^arned 
shorthand, you will be ready lor a situation 
anywhere, and 1 will give^ you tlu' highest 
reconinieiulation that can bir [iiit forth. 
'I'hat is always the first ('uestion aski*d an 
ajiplicant ; ‘ Where have you been working?' 
How does that [)lan .... what do you 
think of that outliiu?? ” 

“'I'he only objection is that too much 
favour is shown to me. 1 am willing to j)ay 
niv share of the oflii’e. I have more than a 
thousand dollars with me.’’ 

“A thousand dollars I (iracioiis ! \’oifie 
ri('h. Still, I suppose eviui that sum won't last 
for i;ver, but by liar time it is gone you will 
be better able to earn your own li^•ing than 
you are now. S(.» we will consider my 
scheme adopt t.d, lor you will really be 
favouring me if vou typirwrile my letters.” 
billy proved an admirable chaperon, and 
as a guide to (diicago ht; -was 
u la qua lied. Me talked all the 

time, and made no attempt to 
(oiH’t'al ,his admiration for the 
nt w t\pt'w liter girl. It was a 
('Use of love at first sight with 
Pillv. In gratitude. Miss R<iny 
l(M>k him to a ready made elolbing 
e'Stablishmeiit aiul fitted 
him out with a new suit. 
Slu‘ wished to hava* him 
mi asured, liut Billy was 
too imj>at.ient. He 
wanted the suit at once, 
lie guided her to an im 
posing emporium, as it 
was called, and there he 
saw a lailU.'ss coat, all 
glittering biiUons down 
the front, whifdi a})|)ealed 
to his youthful fancy. 

“ But that’s a page’s 
uniform, Billy,” expostu- 
lated the girl. 

“ W’ hat’s a page’m ?” 
asked Billy. 

“ A boy that opens 
doors and makes him- 
self generally useful,” 
“W'ell, tliat’s what I 
do’m.” And Billy was 
so set on the scintillating 
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yellow buttons thflt they were purc hased for 
him. A haircuttinj^ c.stahlishment sheared 
Billy’s long red locks from the semblance of 
a mop to the likeness of a scrubbing l>rush, 
and setting his new cap jauntily on one side 
of his head the youth owtK‘d .the town, and 
his swagger up the street made no secret of 
his possession. 

He strutted in on his master, and that 
amazed individual nearly fell off his chair. 

“ I'b’ de I.aucfs sake, W'illiynm, what’s 
struck you ? Couldn’t you have yot a few 
more buttons on if you had st'wed them up 
the hack ? 'ruin round. Well, well, well, 
well ! Havt? yon joined tiie fire brigade, or 
merely the militia? Isn’t tluTe a drum or a 
bugle goe-s with that out fit ? ” 

“No, sir. It’s what a ptJge uses to of*en 
doors with.” 

'l'lu‘ advent of Cdith Remy ]uoved most 
pro[.)itious for Room 5, f loor 15, of the 
Skylight building. \'oung Mr. Ripley, of the 
prosperous firm do^\ iist<iirs, lia[»pened in one 
day with sonu' insirucii.ms foi Hiinton, and 
he stared vtTV intently at the new typewriting 
girl. Alb r that it seemed neeessary f.)r him 
to come t)fr(!n, (“aeh time lainging with him 
iiK'reasing Inisiness. The (om{)any below 
appeared to have awakened suddenly to thi; 
niLMits of th<; young lawyer on tin filteeiith 
door, besides this, .Mr. Riplev, jun., had a 
good deal of (Uilside t v[)e\v! it ing wlueh (ould 
bt‘ ilone as wa ll, if more slowly, in Room 5 
as anyw heia.‘ i‘lse. (),ten this work reijuired 
minute instnieiioiis, wliieh Mi. Rijhev ga\e 
dired to the girl so that there might he no 
mistakes. 'flu' girl w'as eage-r t(T do her 
work as it should he done, and jiaid rnaikni 
attention, whilst Mdward 1 >unton lo‘.)ke<l un 
easHy across at the frair, hm said nothing. 
Helc>iUKl hineeh wishing brtnvn and Rij)lcv 
wauild .send sorneijiu.: else up with their 
messages. 

One morning Miss Remy approai'hed his 
desk willi radiant tare, aiu.l placed an open 
letter bc-foie him. Hr n-ad it in silence, the 
frown deeix*niog on tiis hrow as he did so. 
It was from Brown and Ripley, telling Miss 
Edith Remy that one of their typewriter 
girls was leaving, and they offered the. posi 
tioa to Miss Reuty, wuth a salary of ten 
dollats a week. He looked up at her, and 
his expression ( lulled the enthusiasm in the 
young girl’s fare. 

“ Are you going to accept ihc situation ? ” 
he coldly. 

“ Wby, no. 1 hadn’t thought of doing 
that.” 

“I will give you ten dollars a week. 1 


have lieen going to sj)eak aliout it for some 
(lays, and 1 wish 1 had done, .so before you 
r(.*ceived this.” 

“ I do not want any sum per wa-ek ; 1 am 
perfectly satisfied as I am. 1 ho})e you don't 
think 1 showed you the lett(.T for the purpose 
of gelling a .salary. 1 merely wanterl you to 
know that 1 am imjiroving. see, 1 have 

done a good deal ol wiuk for Browui and 
Ri[)ley, and it must have beiMi satisfactory, 
or tlicy would not have made this offer. 

I )<)n‘t you think so? I thought you would 
be pleased, but, instead of that, you seem 
angry." 

“ 1 am not angry w'illi you, Miss Ri.'my ; l>ut 
now that you do not intend to araiejjt the 
jirojxjsal, I may say that I consider this letter 
a breai'h of elit|iiettc‘ on the part of Browti 
and Ripley. It would never (X.rur to me, 
no matter how' pros[)erous I was, to lure 
away the . . . the assistant of another 
firm.” 

“ Don’t you think you are unjust to tlu.uu ? 
\'ou rememluT h.ow you sto(xl up for them 
when I thought th(‘y had pla3'ed a f)raeti(‘al 
joke on me in sending me Uj.) here that first 
day. 'fhev don’t look on me as your 
emj)love«.” 

“ I did not use the word ‘ employtb.’ ” 

“ It s the right w'ord, nevirrtheless. But 
what 1 was going to say was that 1 do outside 
work, and llu v xery likely think I am merely 
renting ])arl of the offiei- hen-.” 

“ berhaps. Still, th(‘\' might have written 
to me and found out.” 

“ Would y(.»ii ha\e said 1 was your 
eiii) >l(»vee ? ' 

Idlward Dnnion lo(.iked up at her, a faint 
smile hova’iing round his lips and a touch of 
aj)|)eal in his e\es. 'Then he (lelil)erately 
placed his hant.l on hers, which re.sted on the 
dc'Sk. 

, “ I would say anything that wamld keep 
you Ik i'c.’’ 

She withdrew her hand ahruptlv, a flash of 
anger lighting her eonnlenanec, the first he 
had (‘ver set mi there. 

“Sir, you niaka; it impossihle for me to 
sta\'. 1 shall at.'cept the inxitation.” 

“ W’ y ? because I touehed your hand ? ” 

“'That, and your tone* and your words. 
Vou take advantage of my dependent posi' 
tion here.” 

“ Vour yiosirion is not anc] never lias been 
dependent. If if were, you have just given 
me jiroof that it is so no longi r. 1 am sorry 
I gavf! you offence, and 1 [irornisc.* you 
will have no further cause ot rornplaint it 
you xvill consent to stay hen .” 
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“ Very well I believe you to be a man 
of your word.” 

lulward Dunton busied himself at his desk 
for a while in silence, then rose, took his hat, 
and went out, telling Hilly as he passed 
through the other room that he would not 
return till after lunch. 

All right, sir,” said the genial Hilly ; “ I’ll 
pul uj) the ‘ Hack in P1ve Minutes ’ card.” 
\Vhen this duty was performed Billy rapptid 
at the inner door and entered, w'ith a doleful 
expression on his chubby face. 

“Say, Miss Remy, mum, y’afnl a-goin' 
t’leave, are ye’rn ? ” 

“Ah, Mr. Hilly, you’ve been listening at 
the key-hole, d'hat’s how little boys come 
to get their ears boxed.” 

“ Hut you aint a-goin’ t’go somewhere else, 
mum? You know, Mr. Dunton thinks a lot 
of you, pretty near’s much’s I do'm.” 

“You are very much mistaken. Hilly.” 

“’Deed 1 ain’t’m. And what makes you 
pretend’m ? He sees ye home every night’m. 
He wouldn’t take all that trouble if he 

“ Hilly, what are you talking about ? Mr. 
Dunton never .saw me home in his life. 
What makes you say such things ? ” 

Billy scratched his flaring head in visible 
perf)l(^xity. He was getting into deep watt-r. 

“Well, what the ’nation is he doin’, then ? 
Soon’s you leave every night he cuts down 
by t’other elevator, just like’s if the house’s 
afire. 1 watched him from the hall window, 
and’s soon’s you’re out the front door he’s 
out, after ye. 1 thought he’s tryin’ t’ketch 
uf)’n see ye home.” 

“ Billy, you are very much mistaken,” 
said the girl, earne.stly ; “ now let me give 
you some advice. You must not walch 
peo[)le : you must not listen at key holes - 
that’s very uninanl}' ; and you mustn’t spe‘ak 
to anyone of what you’ve just told me.” 

“ All right, mum.” 

“ Because if you do I cannot stay here any 
longer. I think 1 ought to leave now, but 111 
stay for your sake, Billy.” 

Ihlly was .somewhat overcome. I le b(>gged 
her not to tell Mr. Dunton what he had said, 
and when she ])romised he went back to his 
room and had to whirl many times on the tall 
stool before he recovered his customary 
serenity. 

It was two days after this that young Mr. 
Ripley came up. “I say, Dunton, we’ve got 
a bit of work that’s entirely out of our line, 
but it’s from a client we do a great deal of 
business for, and we don’t want to offend him 
by refusing. His name is Deidrich Van 
Ness, and he lives in Peoria. He is rich as a 


pork-dealer, and although j^enurious, there’s 
evidently money in this if you can carry 
it off. He is guardian of his niece, Norma 
Van Ness, a girl of eighteen, who will 
come into halt a million wlien slie’s twenty- 
one. Well, a while ago she bolted, and the 
old man has been fussing round quietly 
trying to find her. He hasn’t succeeded, 
and now he comes to us. My father has 
written him that it is a case for the 
detective.s, but the old man won’t listen to ’ 
that. He says the detectives are more fond 
of giving away their cleverness to the new’s- 
pajicrs, and getting long notices of their 
cuterness, with a two column cut of them- 
selves, than of finding anything that is lost, 
and 1 guess he's about right. He w^ants this 
done (juielly, and above all things he fears it’s 
getting into the papers. Ic)!* this he’s willing 
to shell out handsomely. ’ 

“ lias he any due?” asked Dunton. 

“No. \’oii see, she was going off to visit 
a friend in thi* southian part of llie State. 
She n(‘ver pul in an apjcaranee there, and 
three w'eeks were [)assi.d before lier I’eoriiu 
folks knew she had skipped.” 

“ How mud) money had she with her?” 

“ He' thinks she can’t have very much, but 
she had a lot of jew ellery that she might have 
turned into money.” 

“'Ihat ought to he a good due. She, ol 
course, macUr for ( Chicago, and sold her trin- 
kets here. ^Ve must have a. description ol 
them, d’hen wx' ought to Iimnc her photo- 
gra[)h.” 

“ Yes, my father wrote ai)Out that, but it 
seems the young wxunan was clever enough 
to destroy them. 'They can't find a picture 
of her in the house.” 

“ 'There ought not to l)e much difficiilly 
about that. Some Teoria j)hotogra])her i.s 
sure to have a negative.” 

'The girl at the ty|)ewTiter gasped, then 
wa nt nervously on with her work, spoiling 
wliile pa})er. 

“ Inquiries about the negative would have 
to l)e conducted very circumspectly. 'The 
old man is in terror lest the scandal becomes 
public. That is a great handicap.” 

“Ye.s, and the lapse of time is another 
She may be in Paris by now.” 

“ Quite so. Well, here are all the docu- 
ments we have. Will you look them over ? ” 

“Yes. 1 suppose the preliminary step 
would be for me to go to Peoria, and get any 
further particulars there.” 

“ Perhaps ; still, the old man is coming to 
town to-morrow or next day, and Pll bring 
him up here to have a talk with you.” 
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“ N r I- y Well. 
Jm-IIci U. Ir- I .1 |i1i 

liim 1') mile ».iii 
a <.| ill.- 

jL-W' IlcI \ 

Inmiun (wam- 
incd tlie i)a[)frs 
one bv one, iiiadf 



•| VI-lCVVKl l KK r.AM F.lt. 


nt'oilfiil 01 a typewriter girl at that 
iiinnunt, and be gave her some des- 
criptions of herself' and her jewellery 
to copy in triplicate. 

That evening Mr. I )iinton’s chaiK'es 
of reaching affluenee in his profession 
through the patnaiage 
of Brown and Ripley 
vver(‘^ ext i n g 1 1 i s h e d . 

turning uj.) an iin- 

rearli her temporary 
hoiiK' she was siir- 
■j, '' prised to find young 

'' Mr. I.ipley by her 

side. She was dis- 
V- (jiiieted by the 

tlioiight that he had 
(.‘\idently followed 
hm* through the 
r.AMF.i.,- more crowded 

t liorougli fares-, and 


S(.)me notes, tlaai wtau down to liie orfHa.-, 
ot Brown and RipKw. As soon as lu- was 
goiu.* Miss ReiUN loir up the t vpewritten 
sheets ai which she iiad betai working, pul 
oil lier hat, and left the loom. 

“ My, ’ eiied Bii!\, lujjiping down from 
his .sto<;l, “you look scared to death’m. 
Wliats tilt' matter \ oii’re while as wlule.’' 


had accosted lier only wlien they were alone, 
“(lood tfvening, Miss Remy. A fellow gets 
no sort of iiianee of speaking with you in that 
ottiee, so 1 thought IM just liap[)en along and 
escort you home. Where have yf,)U been 
these last few days ? 1 tell you I was just 

heartbroken when I went ui) to No. 5 and 
found vou weren’t there.” 


“I am not teeling well, dell Mr. I >imton, 
wlu/ii he ( oiiies b.iek, that V\\: gone honu' 
1 may not be here tomorrow ov next day. 
'I'cll him I e\peet to go out into tin* (‘ountry 
tor a wetfu p('rha.j)s. ’ And before Billv < (.»iild 
expiess liis sorrow ade(|iiati ly the girl was 
g(.me. 

|•■our days later, when slie returned to ihe 
()i‘ln'<', Billy bail sin h nows to hdl her that he 
forgot to iiuiui’e' atu.-r her health, but perha))S 
that migiit have been uceoiinted for by the 
fatl that slu* was lo(.)king extremely wi-ll. 

“Oh, say ' Miss Remy, wt.’re going to 
find a girl what’s ruifd away, (lee, isn’t that 
fine? 'riurewasati old gent liert‘ the day 
alter you left m, and iwfs a goiif 1' give Mr. 
Uunlon live thousand dollars it lie finds tlut 
ere girl.” 

“ \'on’ve B en hstening at the key hole 
again, Billy.” 

“No, I didift’m, honour bright, d’hey 
s|K)ke so hnid 1 didiid have to.” 

Kdwanl Dunion was either more solicitous 


“ \’ou mustn't talk to m<‘ like that, Mr. 
Ripley,” said the girl, coming to a standstill 
an<l refusing his proffered arm. 

“Why not? Wdien a fellow’s clean gone 
on a girl isn’t he to lie allowed to say so? 
'J'his i.‘, a free eoiintry, you know’.” 

“ Beeausi* it is a Iree country, 1 ask you to 
stand asid<.‘ and icl me* pass.” 

“Oil, if it <-om(.s to that, the sidewalk is 
as much mine as yours, you know.” 

Both siarit’d when a new voiev broke into 
ijie di.^( usnion. 

“It it eome.s to what, Mr. Ripley?” 
I'idward 1 )unton sleppc-d puieliy into the 
spaev between the girl and tlie man who had 
just disputed her right of way. d’his action 
had the inslanlaneo^us effect ul making young 
Mr. Ripley extremc'ly angry. 

“ W’ o asked you to interfere, you miser- 
able w’help of a half staived lawyer?” 

“ My intt^rfereiiee seems to have been 
necessary, wlu.n a young lady cannot go un- 
molested to her home.” 


about her health or more jiolite than Billy. “ Young lady ! Oh, 1 see how it is. This 

She told him she had been staying at a (]uiet is your meeting place, and 1 ” 

place on the lake shore, and he advi.sed her Dunton’s fist broke the sentence, and 
to go hack, there fur another week at least. Ripley went down at full length, and remained 
But finally he admitted that he was most there. 
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“ May I accompany you, Miss Remy ? ” 

“ I shall be pleased if you do.” 

Next moiling Miss Remy found the office 
in the sole possession of Hilly, who was 
quivering with excitement, each particular 
per[)endicular red 
hair seeming to 
radiate electricity. 

Oh, Miss Remy, 

Miss Remy, you 
ought-a been here 
e a r 1 i e r , m u m . 

There’s lieen the 
awful lest row. Old 



WICNT 1>0\VN ,vr J L’ 


Ripley was up here, and’s gonno pul Mr. 
Dunton in gaol, ’cause he knocked his son 
dt)\vn last night. Mr. Dunton s gone out 
t’get bail. Ri|)ley says he’s a-goin’ t’»uin 
him, an’ if >ve don’t find that girl I guess 
he will.” , 

d'o Billy’s disap[)ointmcnt the girl went 
through to the othcT room and sat down at 
her typewriter without making any com- 
ment on his startling intelligence. When 
Edward Dunton came in he made no allusion 
to the exciting visit of the elder Mr. Ripley, 
and w^Mit on with his work as if nothing in 
particular had ha])pened, 'Therefore Miss 
Remy found herself compt'lled to open con- 
versation on the subject. She took with her 
the tw^o letters she had typewTitten, and stood 
by his desk in the same position she had 
occuiiied on ti;ie day lie placed his hand on 
hersi 

^‘Mr. Dunton,” she began, “I under- 
stand tliat your championship of me has 


resulted in the loss of favour of Browfft, and 
Ripley.” * 

“Oh, Billy has been telling you? 
That young man is like the other parrot 
— he talks too much.” 

“ Nevertheless, this 
will make a serious 
difference to you in 
your business.” 

“ Oh, my business 
w'as never much to 
brag about. I shall 
devote myself entirely 
to this Van Ness case. 

J am guaranteed my 
exiK'iises at least.” 

“ But Mr. Van Ness 
is Brown and Ripley’s 
client. 'They won’t 
alhnv him to leave his 
affairs in your hands.” 

“ Miss Remy,” said 
the young man, with a 
smile, “ you would 
main: a good kovyer. 
What you suggest is 
very probable ; still, it 
won't much matter. 
If I find the girl I can 
claim the reward, and 
that will .set me on my 
feet.” 

“ But you cannot 
pursue your investiga- 
tions if your expt:nsi:s 
are not guaranteed.” 
“'i'hat’s quite true. 
Vou seem resolved I shall see the w'orst side 
of the complication.” 

“ 1 don’t want you to delude yourself. 
Here is ijiy resignation, neatly typew'ritten 
and correctly ^vorded.” 

“ Ah, now', that is unkind, Miss Remy. I 
can stand the lo.ss of Bnnvn and Ripley 
without a regret, but if you desert me, well 
. . . 1 })romised not to give expression . . . 
you know you w'ere kind enough to say I w'as 
a man of my w'ord, and ... 1 have tried to 
be.” 

“That proviso held only while I w^as in 
your em[)loy. When 1 have resigned you 
may .say what you like.” 

i'he young man looked cjuickly up at her, 
but her face was very demure and her eyes 
were on the desk. .She went on without 
glancing at him, handing him the second 
letter. 

“This you must .sign, and .send to Mr. 
Van Ness. If you use a reasonable amount 
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of wisdom in the negotiations you will be 
on your feet, as you remarked a few mo- 
ments ago.” 

Dunton read the letter : 

“ Dear Sir,- I beg to inform you that I 
have discovered the \vherealx)uts of your 
niece, and am in a jxisilion to produce her 
any time at any place that is convenient for 
you. She did not sell or pawn her jewels, as 
I supj)Osed, but had been saving money for 
more than a year before slu' left home, and is 
now in possession of lu.arly a thousand 
dollars, 

“ 1 may add that you are to deal entirely 
with me in this matier. 1 cannot act witli 
Messrs. Ihown ai\d Ripley. If they claim to 
have anything to do with the c.asv% then let 
them ])roduce the girl. 

“ \’ours \'cry truly.” 

“Of course you are Miss l\onna \’an 
Ness ? ” he said, at last. 

“ Ves,’' 

“Why on caith <iid you run .iway and 
conit' Into such a tui'nioil as ('hicago?” 

“ because my uncle wished me to marry 
niy cousin, and I ha\e an objection to being 
Coer(;ed. 1 ha\e 


“I did not know that.” 

“ How absurdly under the mark was that 
futile description of you which you ty|)ecl .so 
imlustrioLisly.” 

“I thought it extremely flattering. I sluill 
take your advice regarding a ( 'hicago lawyer, 
and 1 offc‘r you five thousand dollars a year to 
look after my interesl.s, although I warn you that 
you may have to wait for the money at first.” 

'I'he yoimg man shook his liead. “ I shall 
rk) it for nothing, or not at all,” he said. 

it was a blessing that billy had lu*en cured 
of his propensity h.)!' listening at tlu: ke) hole, 
lor thus the proceedings of these two young 
pt*opU‘ will be lor ever unknown to tlie workl, 
unless either ol tlu insebes laies to tell. 

When Miss \'an Ness eame into tht outer 
Toom and closc-d the door, having previously 
begged i)er lover not to aeeuiupany her, she 
was p(.r('eptil)ly Hushed and flnrric'd, so tlie 
a(‘utc billy knew at once something imj>ortant 
had ha])pened. 

“ Has he found the girl?'’ asked Bifly, all 

'|U*( 

“ \\‘s, billy, hi‘ has.” 

“ .Vnd will h(‘ gi l the five thousand 
dollars ?’’ 


bt‘<.‘n \(.‘iy un- 

hap(»y for nearly 
two yea I S.” 

“ b u t y o u 
c o u I (\ h a v i: 
come to any 
reputable firm 
of lawyers, and 
they would have 
iidvaneed you 
what money you 
needed, and 
w 0 u 1 d h a v e 
looked aflv.. r 
your interests 
. . . . glad to 
do it” 



“Oil, you 
merr’eiiaiy little 
wretch - he will 
gel a great deal 
more.” 

'The 11 hap- 
pcnc‘d an event 
w h i c h t h e 
liristly, ri'd 

luiired Billy 
had feared for 
a bnig time, 
'i'o his horror 
and dismay, 
s li e i m p e I - 
u(nisly kissed 
him. 


OF COURSE VOU ARE MJSS NORMA VAN NESS?” 


Vol. XX.— 22. 
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luM.aiisr of a cnl.iiii (arniyard atHiiity hctwicn 
llu'iii ; llu' moiikt-'V was lont^ur in i^ainini; 
aclinillaiux; to the- t luh. lie* was an (‘xolic 
(M‘L‘.aUJi\*, and tlicrc was soiiirt liin|4 luair to 
liiiinan aliout him that socini'd to mark him 
as not of tlio ])iL; and tiirkry “srt." Ihit for 


that day tlu'V would i;ivc thmnsclvcs an extra 
eltain iij> all e xcept the - and parade the 
dc('ks in pnacission. I]ut invariably ere long 
the monkev would jierceivc the advantages 
ol riding, and with a sudden sjiring he would 
mount the })ig, sei/e him by the ears, and go 



IN I III. I I. MliH ]-. 


his own purl he look ;i ninsl cMivinr laiK v off al a pallop, siuini; aslridn the pi^'s neck, 

(or llu- goose ; and in lore long all were 'I'he pig, lor his part, would tear off at his 

happ) togetlu’t, and the club of five hardest, grunting and protesting, rushing and 

“ passengers ■' made greal merrinient for the hurking, wilh the rest of the ehih toiling 

otheers and new of the y>’, (////. exeite.llv in the rear. lint .none of his 

,Sunday was the great day for the clnh. On unities availed to rid him of his joekev 
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A K I LI INC. KU()>]. 

()Rri:XA'rKLV for Venti- 
nn>T\', I lie iiioincntary dismav 
ho IkuI loll on lindinu himsolf 
(losorud hy his iinfathoin- 
:il)lo JinncH' al ilio vory outsot 
o( >Ito coiomony ]>assod un 
I*riino \\’ai(K n of the ('aiullo- 


notiood, as tiu 
sliokinakors’ ('ompany iminrdiatoly caint: to 
his ros( no hy hii< tly inlrodiicini; him to the 
iajid Mayor, who, with dignified oourtosy, 
had (h'si'ondod tu the lowest sto[> of tlio ilais 
to r(.( oi\'i.' him. 

“ Mr. \ ontimoro,” said the (.’hiof Magis 
trale, cordially, a.s ho ])rossod Tloraco's hand, 
‘‘ you must allow me to say that 1 ('onsidor 
this one of the greatest privileges — if not //><• 
greatest jiriviloge -that have fallen to my lot 
during a term <.)f otli- r in which I iinve liad 
the honour of welcoming more than the 
iisuid niimher of illusirious \isitor.s.” 

“ My hold Ma\or.‘’ saiil Horace, with ah- 
solut<.‘ sineerity, “ you really ova rwhelu'i nue 
1 I only wish 1 ('ould feel that i had dom- 
ain thing to descni 
this this magnificent 
compliment ' ” 

‘‘ Ah I ” ri‘]-)lied the 
Lord Mayor, in a 
))aterna1ly rallying 
tone. “ Modest, rny 
dear sir, I jierceive. 

Like- all truly great 
men ! A most admir 
able trait ! I’ermit me 
l<.) present you l(^ the 
Sheriffs.” 

d'hc ShtM’iffs aj) 

]) eared liighly de- 
lighted. I lorai e shook 
liands with both of 
them ; inde( d. In tlie 
diirry of the moment 
he very luaiiy offend 
to do so \. ill the 
Sword aiei Mace 
bearer.s as well, , but 
their hands were, as 
it happened, cthe’nvit e 
engaged. 

“ T'he actual [iresem 
tation,” .seed the l ord 
Mayor, take.:i place in 
the Oreat Hall, a.s you 
are doubtless aware.” 


“ 1 — I liavc tieen givtm to understand so,” 
.said Horace, with a sinking lieart - for he 
liad begun to liope that the worst was over. 

“ Jhit hefoi'e we adimirii,” said his host, 
“you will let me tempt you to frarlake of 
some slight refreshment - just a snack ?” 

Horac e was not hungry, hut it occurred to 
him that he might gi-t through the ceremony 
with more credit alter i glass of ehampagne, 
so lie ae(-epted tin.- .n\ itation, and was con- 
dueted to air e\tempon/.ed biifli I at. one end 
of tirc! Library, where b(' fortifu.d himself for 
tire impcMu.ling ordeal with ; I'ltr/tf/r sand- 
wieh and a bumper of the driest champagne 
in tire ( 'ovjioration cellars. 

“ I’hey talk of aholishing ns,” said ihe 
1. 01(1 Mayor, as he took an anchovy on toast ; 
“but I m.'iintain, Mr. N'eniimore — I maintain 
that W(c with oiii' anoicnl customs, our tinie- 
honourad traditions, form a link w'ilh the 
pa.st, which a wise statesman wall preserve, if 



‘ thky tai.k of vs, saio -mr: i.okd w..s'ot<. ' 

Copyright, ujcKj, in the Unileil Slatc>-. v>f Atm:ria<, l*y T). .Appleton iN- Co. 
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I may employ a somewhat vulgar term, 
imliiikered with.” 

Horace agreed, rememhering a link with a 
far more ancient past with which he devoutly 
wished he liad refrained from tinkering. 

“d’alking of ancient customs,” the l.ord 
Mayor continued, with an odd blend of pride 
and apology, “ you will shortly have an illus’ ra- 
tion of our anticpiated i.)roc(xiure, which may 
impress you as (juaint.” 

Hora('(', feeling absolutely idiotic, miir- 
inuri'd that he felt sure it would do that. 

“ Ilt^'ore ])it*senting you for the fia'cdom 
the rriiiu? \Varden and five officials of the 
C/andlestie.kmakers’ Company w.ill give tlu:ir 
testimony as comjnirgators in your favour, 
making oath that you are ‘a man of good 
name and fame,’ and that (\ou will be 
amused at this, .Mr. \'entimore) that you \lo 
not desire the freedom of tliis ('ity whereoy 
to defraud the Queen or the City.’ lla, ha ’ 
(airious way of jiiitting it, is it not?” 

“Very,” said Horace', guiltily, and not a 
little concerned on tin* officials’ aci'ount. 

“A mere form!” said the Cord Mayor; 
“ but I for ont^, Mr. \’entimor(‘ — I for one 


Mayor. “ Your costume is very nice — very 
nice, indeed, and- and most approj)riate, I 
am sure'. JUit I see the City Marshal is 
waiting for us to head the procession. Shall 
we k?ad the way ? ” 

The band struc'k up the Maia'h of the 
Priests from “ Athalie,” and Horace, his head 
in a whirl, walked with his host, followed by 
the City Lands Committee, the Sheriffs, and 
other dignitaries, through the Art Callery and 
into the Creat Hall, where tht'ir entrance was 
htaalded by a flourish of trum[)ets. 

'I'he Hall was crowdeil, and Ventimore 
found himself the object of a po[)ular demon- 
stration which would have tilU'd him with 
joy and pride if he (*ould only have felt that 
he had doiu; anything wliatevc r to justify it, 
for it was ridiculous to suj)j)ose that he IukI 
renderi-d himself a public benefactor bv 
restoring a coinicled jinnee to fiacalom and 
society generally. 

His only cons(;lation was that the haiglish 
are a race not givin to effusiveness with- 
out very good reason, and that before the 
ceremony was over he would be enabUal to 
gather what wi re the partit ular ser\ ices which 


should be sorry to see these picturesijue old 
practices die out. 'I'o my mind,” he added, 
as he finished a /j/c le foie gnts sandwich, 
“ the modern impa- 
tience to swee|) away 
all the ancient land 
marks (whether they be 
superannuated or not) 
is one of the most dis- 
(juieting sympton of 
the age. ^'ou won’t 
have any more c Mm 


we had better be mak- 
ing -our way to the 
Creat Hall for the 
Event (.>f the Day.” 

“I’m afraid,” : aid 
Horace, with a sud len 
consciousness 
of his incon- 
gruously Orien- 
tal attire, “ I’m 
afraid this is 
not quite the ^ 
sort of dress 
for such ,i cere- 
mony. it 1 had 
known 

“ Now, don’t 
Say another 
rd ! said 
the Lord 


ft -•’I 

:)OD THiSRH, ttOWl.NH; KKM£ATEUl-y. 


liad (‘M it<’<l such unbounded enthusiasm. 

Meanwhile he stood there on the crimson- 
draped and flower liedeeked dais, howing 
rejieatcdly and triisliiig 
j that he did not look so 
' forlornly foolish as lie 
/. ' fV'll. .A long shaft of 

A sunlight struck down 

t between tlu' (iothic 

n « rafters and dappled the 

rj brown stone walls with 

Lp patches of gold ; the 

clectrii' liglits in the 

V big hooped chandeliers 

Y showed pale and feeble 

I against the subdued 

1 glow of the stained 

^ glass; the air was heavy 

with the scent of flowers 
and (cs.sences ; then 
thiae was a rustle of 

S ex})ectation in the audi- 
ence, and a })ause, in 
"x whicli it seemed to 

Horace that everybody 

X x on the dais was almost 
Ex as nervous and at a loss 

what to do next as he 
\ was himself. He wished 
\ all his soul that 

they would hurry the 
ceremony through, any- 
; KKMCATKoi.y." and let him go. 
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At length the proceedings began l)y a sort 
of solemn aflectation of having merely met 
there for the ordinary business of the day, 
which, to Horace just then, seemed childish 
in the extreme ; it was resolved that “ items 
I to 4 on the agenda need not.be. discussed,*' 
which brought them to item 5. 

Item 5 was a resolution, read by the 'Fown 
Clerk, that “ tlur freedom of the City should 
be presented to Horace Ventimore, Hsi)., 
Citizen and ( \md!e^(ickmak^*r " (which last 
Horace was not aware of Ijeing, but suj^j)osed 
vaguely that it had In en srmiehow managed 
while he was at the buffet in the Library), “in 
recognition ol his services” — tin* res(»lulion 
ran, and Horace ]ist(Mied ^^itll !us ears 
‘^cspecaally in ('onncction wiin. ...” It was 

inf)st unfortunate but at this jaecisc point 

the oflicial was seized with an attack of 
coughing, in whi<h all was lost but the 
conclusion of the sentence', “ . . . that have 
justly entitled him to the gratitude and 
admiration of his Iceow-countrymcn.” 

i'hen the six ('fjinpurgators came forward 
and vouched for \’entiinorc's fitness to 
receive the Ireedom He had painful doubts 
whether lin y altogether understood what a 
res{)onsibility they wi-re undertaking but it 
was too late to warn them, and he could 
only trust that lin y knew more of their 
business than he did. 

After this the. Cilv ( hamlx. rlain lead him 
an address, l(j wliieli Horace listened in 
resigned bewilderment. The (dhamberlain 
referred to the unanimity and tiithusiasin 
with w’hii h the resolution had been carried, 
and said that it was lu.^ pleasing and honour 
able duty, as the mouihpit.a e of that ancient 
City, to address what he dt.'.:,{:ribed with sonu: 
inadequacy as “a few words’’ to one by 
adding whose .laine to tlu'ir roll of freemen 
the Cor[)oraLion honoured rather themselves 
than the reci|)lent of their homage. 

It was tlaltcring, biit to Horaces ear 
the phrases srnindcd excessive - - almost 
fulsome, though, of course, that depended 
very much on what h,* h.ul done, which lie 
had still t(j a.s('ertain 'I he orator j)roceeded 
to read him d;. “Illustrious IT^tof TondoiVs 
Roll of Inline,” a. n vital whi( h made Horace 
sVviver with ajiprel ension. Tor what names 
they were ! W hat glorious deeds they had 
performed! How 'as it possible that he - 
plain Horace \ cnlimore, a struggling architect 
who had missed his one great chance — could 
have ach eved (especially without even being 
aware of it) anything that would not seem 
ludicrously insignificant by comparison ? 

He had a morbid fancy that the marble 


goddesses, or whoever they were, at the base 
of Nelson’s monument o])[)osite were regard- 
ing him with stony disdain and indignation ; 
that the statue of Wellington knew him for 
an arrant impostor and averted his head with 
cold contempt ; and that the efhgy of l.ord 
Mayor Ih'ckford on the right of tlie dais 
would come to life and denounce him in 
another moment. 

“ 'rurning now to your own <Iistinguished 
services,” ho suddenly heard tlie Caty 
Chamberlain resuming, “\ou are probafdy 
aware, sir, that it is ciistianary on these 
occasions to mention s})ccifu.‘ally the par- 
ticular mcrii which has Ikc’U deemed worthy 
of civic recognition.” 

Hiiracc was greatly relieved to hear it, for 
it struck him as a most sensible and, in his 
own paiticiilar case, e-.ssential formality. 

“ but, on the prt.senl oci.asion, sir,” pro- 
ceedtid the speaker, “ I led, as all present 
must feel, that it wouhl be iimieces.sary — 
nay, almost impertiiu-nt- -were I to weary 
the public ear by a halting recapitulation of 
de(‘ds with which it is already so a|)pre- 
ciativily familiar,’’ At this he wa.s inter- 
rupted l.»y deafening and long continued 
applause, at the end of which he continued : 
“ 1 have only, therefore, to greet vou in the 
name of the ( ,'orporalion, and to offer you the 
right hand of fellowshig* as a I'rt'eman, and 
Citizen, and Candleslii'kmaker of Condon.” 

As he shook hands he presented Horace 
with a copy of the Oatli of Allegiance, 
intimating that he was lo read it aloud. 
Naturally Vtaitimore had not the least 
objection to swear to l)e good and true to 
our Sovereign Cady (dn'cn X’ic.ioria, or lo 
be olicdient lo the Cord .Mayor, and warn 
him of any consj>iracies against the (d^eeiTs 
[)cace' wliic h might chance lo come under 
his ob.servalion ; so he took the oath cheer- 
Cully enough, and hoj»ed that this was really 
the (.•iK.I ol the ceremony. 

However, to his great chagrin and a[)pre- 
hensiun, the Cord Mayor rose with the 
evident intention of making a speech. He 
said that tin; co;idusion of tlie City lo 
bestow the highest honour in their gift upon 
Mr. Horace Ventimore harl been - here 
he hesitated —somewhat hastily arrived at. 
Personally, he would have liked a longe*r 
time to prepare, to make the display less 
inadeijuatc lo, and worthier of, this exceptional 
oi'casion. He thought that was the general 
feeling. (It evidently w^as, judging from the 
loud and unanimous cheering.) However, 
for reasons which — for rea.sons with which 
they w'cre as well acquaintcii as himself, the 
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notice had been short. 'I'lu* Corporation 
had yielded (as they always did, as it would 
always be their pride and pleasure /o yield) 
to poj)ular p»-essure which was practic'ally 
irresistible, and had done the best they 
could in the limited — he might almost say 
the unj)recedentedly limited period allowed 
them. 'I’he proudest leaf in Mr. Ventimoie’s 
chaplet of lauiels to-day was, he would 
venture to assert, the sight of the extra- 
ordinary entluisiasm and assemblage, not 
only in that noble hall, but in the thorough- 
fares of this mighty Metropolis. Under the 
circumstances this was a marvellous tribute 
to the admira- 
tion and affec- 
tion which Mr. 

Vcntimorc had 
succeeded in 
ins[)iring in the 
great heart of 
the people, rich 
and j)oor, high 
and low. lie 
would notdetain 
his hearers any 
longer ; all that 
remaint'd for 
him to do was 
to ask Mr. \tn\- 
timore’s ac(’e|)t- 
ance of a g{»lden 
casket contain- 
ing the roll of 
freedom, and he felt 
sure that their dislir)- 
guished guest, before 
proceeding to inscribe 
his name on the regis- 
ter, would oblige! them 
all by some account 
from his own lips of — 
of the events in which 
he had figured so 
prominently and so 
creditably. 

llorace received tlut 
casket mechani(!ally ; ihcrc'was a universal cry 
of “ S|)eech ! ” from the audienc'e, to whicli 
he re[)l’(!d l)y shaking his head in hel[)less 
deprecation -but in vain; he found himself 
irresistibly pr(!ssed towards the rail in front 
of the d li’s, and the roar of applause which 
greeted him saved him from all necessity of 
attempting to s])eak for nearly two minutes. 

During that interval he had time to clear 
his brain and think what he had better do or 
in his present unenviable dilemma. I'or 
some time past a suspicion had been growing 


in his mind, until it had now almost swollen 
into certainty. He felt that, liefore he com- 
promised himself, or allowed his too generous 
entertaim!rs to ('omi)romise themselves irre- 
trievably, it was absolutely necessary to 
ascertain his real position, and, to do that, he 
must make .some sort of s])(!ef:h. With this 
resolve all liis nervousness and embarrass- 
metJt and indecision melted away ; he faced 
the assembly coolly and gallantly, (!onvinccd 
that his best altcrnati\e now lay in perfect 
candour. 

“My Lord Ma)'or, my lords, ladies, and 
gentlemen,” lu‘ began, in a clear voi(‘e which 

j)cnet rated to 
the fartlu.st gal- 
lery and ('om 
man(k‘d instant 
attention. “ If 
you t:\j)cct, to 
ht.'ar from me 
a!iv (ks('ri])tion 
(»f wliat Uve 
done to l.>e re- 
ceived like this, 
I'm afraid you 
will b(' disap- 
pointed. h'or 
my own belief 
is that I’ve done 
nothing what- 
ever,” 

was a 
outcry 
no ! ’’ 

at this, and a 
fervid murniur 
of jU'otest. 

“ It’s all very 
well to say ‘ No, 
no,’” said llo- 
rai'c, “ and I am 
extremely grate- 
ful to you all 


only repeat that 
I am absolutely iinawaie of having ever 
rendered my country or this great City a 
single service deserving of the slightest 
acknowledgment. 1 wish I ('ould ft'cl 1 had 
but the simple truth is that, if I have, the 
fact has entirely slipped from my memory.” 

Again there were murmurs ; this time wuth 
a certain under-current of irritation, and he 
could hear the Lord Mayor behind him 
remarking to the City Chamberlain that this 
was not at all the kind of speech for the 
occasion. 
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*‘I know what you’re all thinking,” said 
Horace. “ YoiiVe thinking tliis is mock 
modesty on my part. I hit it’s nothing of the 
sort, /don’t know what I’ve done— but 1 
presume you are all bc*tter informed. Because 
the (Corporation wouldn’t have-given me that 
very c harming casket -you wouldn’t all of you 
be here like this- unless you were under a 
strong imjiression that Td done some- 
to deserve jt.” At this there was a 
fresh outburst of applause. “ Just so,” said 
Horace^, calmly. Well, now, will any of 
you be kind enough to tell me, in a fevv 
words, 7vliat you suppose I’ve done?” 

d’herc was a deacl silence, in which every 
one looked at his or her neighbour and 
smiled feebly. 

“My Lord Mayor,” contiiuuxl Horace, 
“ I a[)[)eal to you to tell me and this dis- 
tinguished assemlily why on earth we’re all 
here ! ” 

d'hc T.ord Mayor *ose. “I think it suffu'ieiit 
to say,” h(; announca.-d, with dignity, “that the 
(’orporation and mvself were unanimously 
of o|)iuion that this distiiu'tion 


and unpatriotic into the bargain, to depre- 
ciate the value of so great a distinction by 
permitting it to be conferred unworthily. If, 
after you’ve hc:ard what I am going to tell 
you, you still insist on my acc:epLing such an 
honour, of courses I will not be so ungracious 
as to refuse it. But I really don’t feel that it 
would be right to inscribe my name on youv 
Roll of Fame without .some .sort of explana- 
tion. If I did, I might, for anything I know, 
involuntarily he signing the dc.‘ath* warrant of 
the ( 'orporation ! ” 

'Tht^e was a breathless hush this ; the 
silence grew so intense that, to borrow a 
slightly involved metaphor from a distin- 
guished friend of the writers, “you might 
have picked up a pin in it ! ” Horace k-aned 
sideways against the rail in an easy attitude, 
so as to liice the Lord Mayor, as well as a 
portion of his audience. 

“ Ik-fore I go any farther,’’ he said, “ will 
your lordship pardon mt- if 1 suggest that it 
might he as well to dire ct that all reiforters 
present should immediately withdraw?” 


.should l>e awarded - for rea- 
sons wliich it is unnecessary 
and hum - ha- invidious to 
enter into here.” 

“ 1 am .sorry,” persisted 
Horace-, “ but 1 must |)ress 
your k.)rdsbi).) for those 
reasons, I have 
an object .... 

Will the ('ily . 

Cdia m b c r 1 a i n 
ol)lige me then ? 

No? Well, 

then, the 'Town 
Clerk?. .. . No? 

— it’s just as I 

suspected: none V |/ 

of you can give 

me your reasons, V b ll u' j I 

and shall I tell 

you why? Be- 1 ' y 7 

cause thep.'/c.7/7 j 

any .... Now, 1 

do beai me 1 

for a momeiit. ■ . 

I’m (juite aware ^ 

tbi.s is very eu' " 

barrassing for all 
of you —but re- 






M 




THE KErORTlCKS TAl-.I.F, WAS INSTANTLY 
I * IN A SMl: or ANt.i-K.” 

'I'he reporters’ tal)le was in- 
stantly in a stir of anger, and 
many of the guests expressed 
some dissatisfaction. “ We, at least,” said the 
Lord Mayor, rising, flushed with annoyance, 


member that it’s 


“have no reason to dread publicity. I 


infinitel) more awkward for me/ I really decline to make a hole-and corner affair of 

cannot accept the freedom of the City under this. I shall give no such orders.” 

any suspicion of false pretences. It would be “Very well,” said Horace, when the chorus 
a poor reward for your hospitality, and base of api)roval had subsided. “ My suggestion 
Vol. xx.~23. 
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was made quite as mueh in the ('orporat ion’s 
interests as in mine. 1 merely thought that, 
when you all clearly understood how grossly 
you’ve been deluded, you might prefer to 
have the details kept out of the ni:wspaj)ers 
if possible. Jliit if you j)arti(ailarly want 
them published over the whole world, why, 
of course ’■ 

An uproar followed here, under cover of 
which the Ix)rd Mnyw)r contrived to give 
orders to ha\e the fastened till 

further directions, 

“ Don’t make this 

more diffiraiU: and dis- ^ 

agreeable for me than ' / ^ 

it is already ! ” said / ^ 

Horace, as soon as he 

could obtain a hearing 

again. “Vo u d on’ t 

suppose that 1 should J J 

have; come here in 

this Tom-fool’s dress, u 

im])osing myself on i\ (( v 

the hos|)itality of this 

great (..'ity, if 1 could ‘ .1® 

iiave hel|)ed it! If 

you’ve been brought 

liere under false i)re- t JPl 

tences, so have I. If 

you’ve hi'cn made to ^ 

look rather foolish, 

what is ivw' situation 

io w ///(•} The fact is, 

1 am the victim of a headstrong Hr'Jj 
force which 1 am uttealy unable V‘ ^ 

Upon this a fri\sh uproar arose, 
and prevented him fnmi continu ^ 

ing for some lime. “1 only ask j 

for fair play and a patient hear- \ 

ing! ' he ])leadi:(l. “Hive me 
that, and 1 will undertake to re- 
store you all to good humour 
before I have doni*.” 

d'lu'y ealmed down at this 
a[)j)e:il, and he was able to pro- 
(.eed. “ My case- is simply this,” 
he said. “A littk: time ago I hap 
]vned to go to an auction and 
Imy a 1 n'ge brass bottle 

f'or some ine\[>li(-ai)le reason 
his last words roused the audience 
to absolute irenzy ; they would not 
hear anytlu'ng about the bras.s | 

bvntle ^ every tina he attempted /I 

to mention it they howled him 1 * 

down ; they hisse;.], tht.y grcKined, v 

Uicy shook their fists ; the din was ^ 
positively deafening. 




Nor was the demonstration confined to the 
male portion of the assraubly. One lady, 
indeed, who is a prominent leader in society, 
hut whose name shall not be divulged 
here, was so carried away by her fer.Tngs as 
to hurl a heavy cut-glass bottle of smelling 
salts at Horace’s oftending hr-ad. Fortu- 
nately for him, it missed him and only 
caught one of the officials (Horace was not 
in a mood to notii'c delads vctv accurately, 
but he had a notion that it vvas the City 
R e n 1 e m bra n c c r ) somewhere 
a!)()ijt the region of the watch- 
^ pock i t. 

“ 117// you hear me out?’’ 
\’entunoie shouted. “Fin iiot 
trilling. 1 haven’t told yon vet 

what w’as inside the buttle. 

When 1 ot)ene(l it, I found . . . 

He got no fa rl her --for, as the 
words left, his lips, he felt him- 
scH seized hy tlur collar of his 
. 5 ^==^ *'‘^be and lifted off his feet by 

an ugevK’V he was powerless 
^ to resist. 

Up and u[) he was 
carried, past tiie 
gn-at chaiiih.-liirs, 
between the carved 
and gilded rafters, 
|)ursu(‘d by a uni- 
versal shriek of dis- 

may and horror. 
Down below he 
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could see the throng of pale, upturned faces, 
and hear the wild screams and laughter of 
several ladies of great distijiction in violent 
hysterics. And the next moment he was in 
the glass lantcT-n, and the latticed panes gave 
way like tissue i)aper ns he ' broke through 
into the open air, causing the pigeons on the 
roof to whirr up in a flutter of alarm. 

Of course, he knew that it was the Jinnee 
wlio was abducting him in this sensational 
manner, and he was rather relieved than 
alarmed by I'akrash’s summary pro('(a*diiig, 
for he seemed, for once, to have hit u[)on the 
best way out of a situation that was rapidly 
becoming impossible. 


CHArrKR XVll. 

HIGH WORDS. 

Oxer: outside in the 0 ])en air the Jinnee 
*' towered ” like a pheasant shot through the 
head, and IJorae.* closed liis eyes with a 
iMjinbiued swing -switchback - and - ( duinnel - 
passage sensation during a flight which 
ai)parently continued for hours, although in 
reality it probably did not occupy more than 
a very few seconds. Mis uiKiasine.ss was 
still further increased by bis inability to 
guess where he w is being taken to - for he 
felt instinctively that they were not travelling 
in the direction of hoims 

At last he felt himself set down on some 
hard, firm surface, and viaitured to 0 [h‘n his 
eyes once more. M’hen he realized wlu.'rc 
he actually was his knees gave way nnder 
Iiim, a.nd he was seized with a sudden 
giddiness th:it very nearly made him lose his 
balanee. For he found himself standing on 
a sort of narrow ledge or cornice immedi- 
ately under the ball at tlic top of St. Pauls. 

Many feet beneath him spread the dull, 
leaden summit of the dome, its raised ridges 
stretching lik(^ huge serpents over the curve, 
beyond which was a glimpse of the green 
roof of the nave and the two west towers, 
with their grey columns and urn -topped 
bnltrcsses and gilded pine-apples, which 
shone ruddily in the sun. 

He had an impression of Lndgate Hill 
and Ideet Stia^C't as a deej), winding ravine, 
steeped in partial shadow ; of long sk.*rras 
of roofs and chimney-pots, showing their 
sharp outline:- abo\e mouse-coloured smoke- 
wreaths ; of the broad, pearl-tinted river, with 
oily ripphis and a golden glitter where the 
sunlight touehed it; of the gleaming slope of 
mud under the wharves and warehouses on 
the Surrey side ; of the moored barges and 
steamers lying in black clusters ; of a small 


tug lUssing noisily down the river, leaving a 
broadening arrow-head in its wake. 

Caiitiousl)* he moved round towards the 
east, where the hou.ses formed a blurred 
mosaic of cream, slate, indigo, and dull reds 
and browns, above which slender rose-flushed 
spires and towers pierced the haze, stained 
in countless places by pillars of black, grey, 
and amber smoke, and ligiitened by plumes 
and jets of silvery steam, till all blended by 
imf)ereeptible gradations into a sky of 
tenderest gold slashed with translucent blue. 

It was a magnificent view, and none the 
less so l)ecauso the indistinctness of all 
beyond a limited radius made the huge City 
seem not only mystical, but absolutely 
boundless in extent. But although Venti- 
more was distinctly conscious of all this, he 
was scarcely in a state to appreciate its 
grandeur just then. He was mu('h too con- 
ceriK-d with wondering why kakrash had 
chosen to [)lant him up there in so in.secure 
a position, and how he was ever 'to be 
rt'seued from it, since the Jinnee had 
apparently disa ppeari*d. 

He was not far off, however, for presently 
Horace .saw him stalk round the narrow cor- 
nice* with an air of being perfectly at home 
on it. 

“ .So there you are ! ” said Ventimore ; “ I 
thought you’d deserted me again. What 
lia\e yon brought me up here for ? ” 

“ lU.'cause 1 desired to have sj)eech with 
thee in private,” rej)lie(l the Jinnee. 

“ We’re not likely to be intruded on here, 
('(Ttainly,’’ said Iforac'c. “ But isn’t it rather 
exposed, rather public? If we’re seen up 
here, you know, it will cause a decided 
sensation.’ 

“1 have laid a sj)ell on nil below tliat they 
should not raise their eyes. Be seated, there- 
fore, and hear my words.” 

Horai'e lowered himself carefully to a 
sitting iwsition, so that his legs dangled in 
space, and .^'akrash took a seat by his side. 
“O, most indi.screet of mankind ! ” he began, 
in an aggrieved tone; “thou hast l»een near 
the committal of <1 great blunder, and doing 
ill to thee and to myself 1 ” 

“Well, I do like that !” retorted Horace; 
“ when you let me in for all that freedom of 
the City business, and then sneaked off leav- 
ing me to get out of it the best way I could, 
and only came back just as I was about to 
explain matters, and carried me up through 
the roof by my coat-collar ! I>o you consider 
that tactful on your part?” 

“I'hou hadst drunk wine and permitted it 
to creep as far as the place v>f secrets.” 
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“Only one ^lass,’’ said Horace; “and 1 
wanted it, 1 can assure you. I was obliged 
to make a s[)eet:h to them, and, thanks to 
you, 1 was in such a hole that 1 saw nothing 
for it but to tell the truth. 

“ Veracity, as tlum wilt learn,’' answered the 
jinnee, “is not invariably the Shij) of 
Safety, "rhou wert about to betray the 
benefac'tor who f)roc:ured for thee such 
glory and honour as might well cause 
the gall bladder of lions to burst with 
envy ! ” 

“ If any lion with the least sense of 
humour could have witnessed the |)ro- 
ceedings,” said Ventimove, “ hr might j 
have burst with laughter — certainly 
not envy, (iood I.ord I hakrash,'’ 
he cried, in his indignation, “ I’ve 
newer felt such an absolute ass in 
my whole life ! If 
n o t h i n g w o u 1 d 
satisfy you but my 

receiving the free- ^ 

dorn of the ( ’ity, i' 

you might at hast ‘ 

have contrived "T— - 

some decent f -* r 

lenly. “For “ HdUACJ; j.(nwki:iJ uimski.i CAkKiuii 
tht‘ report 

of thy fame would reach lledeea-el Jemal.'’ 

“1'hat’s just where you’re mistaken,’’ said 
Jlorace. “ If you had not l>een in too 
desperat(,' a hurry to make a few^ inquiries, 
you would have foun<l out that you w-ere 
tiiking all this troul)le for nothing.” 

“ How sayest thou ? ” 

“Well, you would havci discovered that the 
Princess is spared all temptation to marry 
beneath her by the foci tliat she became the 
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£l bride of somebody 

else about thirty 
centuries ago. She 
Mmm married a mortal, 

Ml I one Seyfw'l Mulook, 

! I /I *'• 5»on, and 

A nil ''V ■ they’ve both been 

^icad aconsider- 

! 1 1 |l l rreords,’’ said" Horace, 

" ill If “ And you may be glad 

Ji' H know that your old 

lU j| enemy, JVIr. jarjarees, 

i|J j|[r I came to a violent end, 

I after a very sjK)rling 

' encounter wiili a 

if HRIi JS King’s daughter, who 

though prolicietU in ad- 
Illl ^ vaneed magic, iinfortu- 

I I M I q’i natel)' perished herself, ■ 

-||i I / i poor lady, in the final 

III £ ' * ^ round.” 

|ll| I “1 had intended f/fet' to 

' accoinj)lish his downfall,” 

“] know,” said Horaci.:. 

“ It was most tlioughtful of 
yon. IJiit 1 doui)t if I 

should have done it hall as 

well and it would have 

W j)robnl)ly cost me an eye at 
. yfT the very leasrt. It’s better as it is.” 
/ ./ “And how long hast th(ni known 

^ these ihings ? '’ 

“ Only siru'e last night.” 

V) A :viTTiN(, “Since last night? And thou 
didst nut unfold them unto me 
till this inslant ? ” 

“I've had such a busy morning, you see,” 
explained Horace, “d’here’.s been no lime.” 

“Silly-bearded fool that I was to bring this 
misbegotten dog into the august presence of 
the great Lord Mayor himself (on whom be 
peace !),” cried tlie jinnee. 

“ I object to being rc-ferred to as a mis- 
begotten dog,” sajd Horace, “but with the 
rest of your remark I entirely concur. I’m 
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afraid the Lord iMayor is very far from beinp 
at peace just now.” He pointed to the steep 
roof of the (luildhall, with its dormers and 
fretted pinnacles, and the slender lantern 
through which he had s(j lately made his 
inglorious e.xit. “ 'rhere's the deuce of a row 








going on under that lantern just now, Mr. 
¥akrash, you may depend iijaon that. I'heyVe 
kx'ked the doors till they can decide what to 
do next - which will take them some time. 
And it’s all your fault I ” 

It was thy doing. ^Vhy didst thou dare 
to inform the Lord Mayor that he was 
deceiNcd?” 

“ U'hy ? Because 1 lluniglit he ought to 
know. Because 1 was hound, jaartic ularly 
afier my oath of allegiance, to warn him 
of any conspiracy against him. Because 
1 was in sucli a hat. Hc.’ll understand all 
that —he won't blame )iic for this bu.siness.” 

“It is fortunate:," observed the Jinnee-, 
“that I flew away with thee before thou 
eouldst pronounce mv name.” 

“ Vou gave vourself away,” said Horace, 
“'bhey idl s.- \ y(-u, you know'. \'ou wereivt 
flying so particular! fast. 'J'liey’ll recognise 
you again. If you a"/// carry off a man from 
under the Lord Mavo»'s very nose, and shoot 
U[) through the loof like a rocket whth him, 
you can’t expect to escape .some notict:. You 
see, you happen to be the only uifl)ollled 
Jinnee in this City.” 

La k rash shifted his sear on the cornice. 
“ 1 have comniitrnd no act of disrespect unto 
the Loiti Mayor,” he said, “therefore he 


can have no just cause for anger against 
me. 

Horace jaerceived that the Jinnee w\ns not 
altogether at ease, and pushed his advantage 
acc'ordingly. 

h “ M v dear, good old 

frii-nd,’' he said, “you 
don’t seem to 

(k rea li /e yet w hat 

an awful thing 

Corporation of 
the greatest 
City in the 
weald to make 
tl 1 e n > sel ves h 0 ])ejessl y 
r \\ |v ridiculous. ’Lliey’ll 

^ ' never hear the last of 

this affair. Just look 
a I iht^ crenvds waiting 
jMiu. nil\ below ilmrc. j..ook at the 
flags. Think of that gtjrgeous nm- 
vcyance of yours standing outside the 
Cuiklhall. 'I'hink of the assembly in- 
side- all the most aristocralie, nol.)le, and dis- 
tinguished [)ersonagc‘S in the land,” continued 
Horace, piling it on as hi: proceeded; “all 
collected for what? do he made fools of by 
a Jinnee out of a bra.ss bottle ! ” 

“Lor their own sakes will they preserve 
silence,” said Lakrash, with a gleam of un 
wonted shrewdness. 

“ Bruhahly they would hush it u}) if they 
only ( ould,” ( oni'cded Horace. “But how'oz;/ 
ihev ? W hat are they to say? \\’luil plausible 
c\planali(Ui cun they give ? Be.^idcs, there’s 
rile I’ress : you don’t know whal the Bress is ; 
hut 1 assure you its power is tremendous - 
it’s simply impossilfle to keep anything 
secret from it nowadays. It has eyes and 
ears every when: and a thousand tongues. 
Live minutes after the doors in that hall are 
unlocked (and they can’t keep them locked 
longer) the rc[)orters will be handing 
in their sjurcial descriptions of you and your 
latest vagaries to their respective journals. 
W’ithin half an hour bills will Ijc carried 
thiough e\ery quarter of London — bills willi 
etiormous letters : ‘ E.xtraordinary Scene at 
the (iuildhall.’ ‘Strange Erl to a Civic 
Lunction.’ ‘ Startling Appearance of an 
Oriental (Jenie in the (Jity.' ‘Abduction of 
a Cuest of the Lord Mayor.’ ‘ Intense 
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Kxcittimcnt.' ‘ Full Particulars ! ’ And by 
that time the story will have flashed round 
the whole world. Keep silence, indeed ! 
Do you imagine for a moment that the Lord 
Mayor or anybody else concerned, however 
remotely, will ever forget, or be allowed to 
forget, such an outrageous incident as this ? 
If you do, believe me, you’re mistaken.” 

“Truly, it would be a terrible thing to 
incur the wrath of the Lord Mayor,” said the 
Jinnee, in troubled accents. 

“Awful!” said Horace. “Hut you seem 
to have managed it.” 

“He weareth round his neck a magic 
jewel, whif'h giveth him dominion over evil 


rimmed mouths of chimney-pots on the tiled 
roofs below. 

“ There is but one remedy I know,” said 
the jinnee, “and it may be that 1 have lost 
power to perform it. Yet will 1 make the 
endeavour.” And, stretching forth his right 
hand toward the east, he muttered some kind 
of command or invocation. 

Horace almost fell off the cornice with 
apprehension of what might follow. Would 
it be a thunderbolt, a plague, some frightful 
convulsion of Nature? He felt sure that 
hakrash would hesitate at no means, however 
violent, burying all traces of his blunder in 
oblivion, and had very little hope that, whatever 


spirits- is it not so?” 

“ You know best,” said Horace. 

“It was the splendour of that jewel and 
the majesty of his countenance that rendered 
me afraid to enter his presence, lest he should 
rt*('ognise me for wliat 1 am and command 
me to obey 
him, for 
verily his 
m i g h t i s 

g rea le r e ve n ‘ i ‘ ' . - ' ■ * / 

Hontp, I 

suongly ad- 
Vise you to 
find so rn e 
w'ay of I ml- 
ting things ■ ' 

straight be- 
fore it’s too 
late — you’ve 
no time to lose.” 

“ Thou sayest well,” " 

said Fakrash, spring- i"| tU 

ing to liis feet, and " 

turning his face to war d.*- 

Cheapside. Horace shuffled 

himself along the ledge in 

a seated position after the 

Jinnee, and, looking down 

between his feet, could just see the tops of 

the thin and rusty trees in the churchyard, 

the black and serried swarms of foreshortened 

















people in the street, and the black, scarlet- “a lurid belt ok fog came rolunc. ui*.' 
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lie did, it would prove anything l>ui some 
worse indiscretion than liis previous per- 
formances. 

Hap[hly, noin? of these extreme measures 
seemed to ha\e occurred to the Jinnee, 
though what followed was strange and striking 
enough. For presently, as if in obedience to 
the Jinnee’s weird gesticulations, a lurid belt 
of fog came rolling up from the direction of 
the Royal l^xchange, swallowing up building 
alter Iniiltiing in its rapid course ; one by one 
the (hiildhall. How (.'hureli, (’heapside itself, 
and the churchyard disappeared, and Mora<'e, 
turning his head to the left, saw the nunky 
tide sweeping on westward, blotting out 
laidgate Mill, the Strand, Charing Ooss, and 
Westminster— till at last he and I'akrash 
were alone alK)\c a limitless [)lain of hitu- 
rninoLi's (‘loud, the only living beings left, as 
it s(.*emed, in a blank and silent universe. 

“ I.ook again ! ’’ said Fakrasli, and Horace, 
lo(jking castwaid, s;.nv the s[)ire of Bow' 
(duirc'h rosy oik:c more, and the (luildhall 
stamling clear and intact, and the; streets and 
house U.)[)s gradualh rca[)fH.'aring. Only the 
flags, with their unrcstful shiver and play of 
(.:olour, had disappeared, and, with them, the 
waiting ('rowds and the mounted constables. 
'The ordinary iraftic of vans, omnihuses, atu) 
cal)s was j)roeeeding as though it had never 
been inten u[>ted — the clank and jit^gle of 
harness chains, the cries and whip-crackings 
of drivers, rose with curious distinctness 
nbo\e the inccssatu iram{)ling roar which is 
the ground swell of the human ocean. 

"'That cloud wliich thou .sawest,” said 
Fakrash, “hath swept away with it all 
nicmory of this affair from the minds of 
every mortal assembled to do thee honour. 
See, they go about their several busines.ses, 
and all the [x.st incidents are to them as 
llamgh tlu'V had never hetfii.'’ 

It was not often that Horace could honestly 
('ommend atiy pi-rformance of the Jinnee's, 
but at this he could nut restrain his admira- 
tion. “ i’y Jo'e ! ” lie said, “that certainly 
gets the Lo’d Mayor and everybody else out 
of tlie mess as neatly as jiossihle. 1 must 
say, Afr Fa.’ vash, it’s: iiuieh the best thing 
Fve seen you do y< » ’ 

“Wait,” said the Jinnee, “for presently 
thou shall sei‘ me perform a yet more 
excellent thing. ’ 

I’here was a most unjileasant green glow- 
in ills eyes and a bristle in his thin beard as 
he spoke, which .suddenly made Horace feel 
uncomfortable. He did not like the look of 
the Jinnee at all. 

“ I rc'ally think you’ve done enough for 
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to-day,” he .said. “ And this wind up here 
is rather searching. I sha’n t be sorry to 
find myself on the ground again.” 

“'I'hat,” rejilied the Jinn(;*e, “thou shall 
assuredly do before long, () iiujiudent and 
deceitful wTcleh ! ” And he laid a long, lean 
hand on Horace's shoulder. 

“ He is put out about something ! thought 
Venlimore. “ But what?” “ ^ly dear sir,” 
lie said, aloud, “ 1 don't understand this 
lone of yours. What ha\’e 1 done to oflVaul 
you ? ” 

“ 1 >ivinely gifted was he who said ; ‘ Beware 
of losing hearts in conse(]uence of injury, 
for the bringing tliem back after flight is 
diffieiili.’ ” 

“ Flx(a-llent ! " said Horaf'i*. “ But 1 d(Ui’t 
quite see the a[)pliealion.” 

“'J'he aj)[>lication,” explaint d the Jinnee, 
“is tliat I am detei niiiud to east thee down 
from liere with my own hand ! ” 

Horace turned faint and di/zy for a 
moment. 1'hen, by a strong effort of Will, 
he pulled himself together. 

“Oh, <.:orne now,” he said, “you don’t 
r(.;ally mean that, you know. After all your 
kindne.ss ! N'ou’tc ima h too good-natured 
to he ea{)ahle ol anything .so atrocious.” 

“ All pity hath been eradicated from my 
heart,” returned Fakrash. “ 'riu refore pre- 
})are to die, for tlum art jjrcsenlly about to 
])ensh in the nK)st unfortunate manner.” 

Ventimore (ould not repress a shudder, 
fliiherlo he had never been nbUi to take 
l''akrash ([uile .seriously, in spile (.)f all his 
suj)ernatural [)ovvers ; he had treated him 
with a half kindly, half'eonlen)ptuous toler- 
an.e, as a well-meaning, hut hopelessly 
incompetent, old iuozle. 'I'hat the Jinnee 
should ever l)eeome malevolent towards him 
had never entered his liead till now and 
yet he undoubtedly had. How^ was he to 
%'ajole and disarm this formidable being? 
He must keep cool and act [)rom[)lly, or he 
w'ould never .see vS\ l\'ia again. 

As he .sat there on the narrow ledge, with 
a faint and not unplea.sant smell of hops 
saluting his ikjsuHs from some distant 
brewery, he tried hard to collect his thoughts, 
hut could not. He found himself instead 
idly wateliing the busy, jostling ( rowd below, 
who w'ere all unconscious of the impending 
drama so high above them. Just over the 
vim of the don^e he could see the opaque 
white top of a lamp on a shelter, where a 
pigmy cofistable stood, directing the traffic. 

Would he look up if Horace called for 
help? FA'Cn if he could, what help could 
he lender? All he could (jo would be to 
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1 o recite thy misdeeds,” replied the 
Jinnee, “would occupy much time.” 

“ I don’t mind that,” said Horace, 
affably. “ I can give you as long as 
you like. I’m in no sort of hurfsy-’^*^ 
“ With me it is otherwise,” retorted 
Pakrash, making a stride towards 
“'I'herefore court not life, 
death hath become unavoidable.” 

“lleforc we j)an,” said Horace, 
“ you won’t refuse to answer one or 
two questions ? " 

“ I )id’st thou not uiidertake never 
to ask any further favour of me? 
Moreover it will avail thee notight. 
for 1 am j)ositively determined to 
slay thee.” 

“ 1 demand it,” said 
_ Horace, “in the most 

* great name of the l.ord 
Mayor (on whom be 
pca-.v)!” 

I It was a des{)erate 

shot -but it took effect. 
I'he Jinnee quailed 
visibly. 

“Ask, then,” he said ; 
“ l)ut briefly, for the 


keep the crowd ba('.k and send for a covaaa'd 
stretcher. N(j, he would //of dwt.'ll on these 
horrors ; he must fix his mind on some way 
of circumventing I'akrash. 

How did the peo[)le in the Aral)ian Nights 
maiKige? 'The fisherman, for instance? He 
persuaded //A Jinnee to return to the bottle 
by pretending to doubt whether he had ever 
really been inside it. 

but I'akrash, though simple enough in 
some respects, was not (piite such a fool a.s 
that. Sometimes the Jinn could be mollified 
and induced to grant a reprieve by being 
told stories, one inside the other, like a nest 
of Oriental bo.xes. Unfortunately Fakrnsh 
did not seem in the humour for listening to 
apologues, and, even if lie were, Horace 
could not think of or im])rovisv', any just 
thtui. “ Besides,” he thought, “ I can’t sit 
up here telling him anecdotes for ever. I’d 
almost sooner die ! ” Still, he remembered 
that it was generally possible to draw an 
Arabian l^freet into discussion : they all 
loved argument, and had a rough conception- 
of justice. 

“I think, Mr. Fakrash,” he said, “that in 
common fairness, I ha\e a right J:Ow 
what offence I have committed.” ;* h" 


lime growelh short.” 

Horace determined to make one last 
a[)peal to I'akrash’s sense of gratitude, siiK'c 
it had always seemial the dominant trait in 
his character. 

“W’ell,” he said, “ hut for me, wouldivt you 
be sUll in that brass bottle ?” 

“ 'I hat^” re[)lied the Jinnee, “is the very 
leason why I purpose to destroy thee !” 

“Oh !” was all Horace could find to say 
at this most imlookcd for answer. His .sheet 
aiK'hor, in which he had trusted implicitly, 
had suddenly dragged — and he was drifting 
fast to deslriK'tion. 

“ Are there any other questions which thou 
woulclst a k ? ” in(]uircd tlie Jinnee, with 
grim indulgence; “or wilt thou encounter 
thy doom without further procrastination?” 

Horace was determined not to give in just 
yet ; he had a very bad hand, but he might 
as well play the game out and trust to luck 
to gain a stray tiick. 

“I haven’t nearly done yet,” he said. 
“ And, remember, you’ve promised to answer 
me— in the name of the Lord Mayor !” 

“ I will answer one other question, and no 
more,” said the Jinnee, in an inflexible tone, 
and Yentimore realized that his fate would 
depend upon what he said next. 


{To be continued^ 
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N the recent progres$ 
has been made in the study 
of the heavens the photo- 
graphic^ plate has played a 
most important part Indeed, 
the facilities which the re- 
sources of photogni])hy have placed at the 
‘‘‘disposal of the astronomer are every day 
increasing. 'Phe older methods of observat- 
tion are in many cases gradually being 
displaced by the more accurate and for 
comprehensive methods which ,'^ie 
(Ciiitiera offers. It has been asserted, and 
I do not think that the truth of the 
assertion will Ije (pitrstioned, that the 
advance in the astronomer’s art whicli is 
due to the introduction of the photographic 
plate into the observatory is not less far- 
reftching in its effects ihan the advance which 
.:>vas inaugurated when (lalileo first turned his 
newly-made telescope to the sky, and thus 
wonderfully augmented the space - penetrat- 
ing power of human vision. 

Tltdre are no doubt certain de()artnients of 
the science of astronomy in which y)hoto- 
graphy has up to the present not rendered any 
very particular service. Our knowledge of 
tjie planets, for instance, has not yet been 
’muefe-h by taking photograyihs of 

them, notwithstanding the fact that some 
interesting jiictures ha\a; been obtained. But 
for the represiaitations of the stellar depths 
photography is absolutely unrivalled by any 
otter process. 'J'be pictures of the sidereal 
glories that are displayed on some of the 
plates baffle all description. Indeed, .strange 
as it may seem, a glance at a photographic 
plate .often conveys a far more impressive 
the stars in their clustering 
raynaas than does a peep through the most 
powtfrful telescoj)e. The fact is that a 
? 5 urvey of the sidereal depths, as obtained 
fWith a telescope, is sometimes felt to be 
disappointing because the portion of the 
sky, or die deid, as astronomers call it, 
which can be ;mrv'^yed in a single glance 
through the telescope is so small 

A very much larger field is usually depicted 
upon a photogra[)hic plate. In general terms 
we may .say that the area of the heavens 
■ which is portrayed on an orejin^ry photo- 
graphic plite is ftfty times tl^#rea which 
be seen at one time thr6i%h the eye- 
; of a great telescope. ■ ^ cireum- 
to; mafee/ai .photpj^j^jc .picture ■ 


of the heavens particularly impressive, 
.displays at once a large piece of a const^ljj 
■ tion. ^ Thus, owing to the size of the 
which is represented 6n the plate, the regibi 
in which the stars are aggregated in cliister^" 
of bewildering magnificence, or the vao|^ 
places in which they seem but sparsely'^cife 
tered, present c ontrasts of striking beauty. 

It is interesting in this connection to 
that some of the most striking pictuto$v^| 
c'clestial phenomena which have ever beeiif 
photographed were olitained with very sim|^ 
a|)paralus. Professor E. E. Barnard, tW 
distinguished astronomer, whose aChifeyii|(J 
nicnts at tlie Lick Observatory and clsewheif^ 
have won for him well-deserved fame, ha^' 
taken many remarkable sidereal photov^ 
graphs, a number of which are reproduced ipy 
these pages. Prolessor Barnard has often fetp- ; 
ployed for this work nothing more poweipi^l': 
than an ordinary ])ortrait lens. The lerif ; 
and the cann ra connected therewith, when,;: 
about to be employed for celestial photo-'; 
graphy, are attached to the lubcV:;c*f C,;.- 
telescope mounted ecjuatorially. Ptofessof ■ 
Barnard made a very interesting experiraert^t 
to sliow with what modest optical 
ances a valuable celestial photograph can;;|K| 
obtained. By means of a lens belonging, 
a small magic-lantern he succeeded ill 
diicing an exc;ellcnt picture, which not 
n![)resented an enormous tract : 
heaven.s, but brought to light a migmy^i 
nebula which had never before been seen, '' '/it 

The plates which are employed ip, sticK,, 
delicate astronomical researches are generally 
of the mo.st sensitive character which can 
manufactured. 'I’hey are, in facti^ 
sively rapid that, if used for the orditi|ll[ff 
purposes of photography, such as taking^ 
landsrapc' or making a portrait, an^posUfitfei'^ 
of the hundredth part of a secoS^‘“ 
often suffice. Such, however, is the| 
of many of the sta^s that, to obtain 
pictures even on such a plate, an 
is required whic h is iiot to be 
by fractions of a second, but by 
seconds. Indeed, the fainter stars ' 
only represent themselves on. ' the 
after many minutes ; Wfhjle in. order ;tibv4o^ 
justice to the teeming mj^ads of 
whici|||ftbpund over the backgrrund ' of 
heaven iC exposures to M‘. fixparided ■ 
from mmutes to hourswroot less th^ :one,v 
twp, three, or even four hours 
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allowud. Ewn this limit has been orcasion 
ally surpassed. lC\|x)siirc's have been t;iven 
which have lasted during the whole of a long 
night. In certain cases siK'cessrul pictures 
have been obtaiiu'd in which the [)lale, alter 
a very protracted exposure on one night, 
has been carelully covered u|) and then re- 
exposed in tlic sanu' position on one or more 
suUscqiu'nt nights before it was submitted to 
development. 

It need liardly be said that in the pro- 
duction of such a picture it is absolutely 
necessary that each star shall be constantly 
focused on the same part of the plate. 
Owing, however, to the apparent diurnal 
ir^Hiop which carries the heavens frept wast 
td west across the sky, the stars seet\!/n^ be 
in continual movement, d'he consequence 
is thal^ if a telescope w'ere directed to the 


stars, and were then held in a 
fixed position, each star which 
was liright enough to produce 
any effect w'ould be repn^sented, 
not as a bright point, hut as a 
himinoiis streak, while the 
n.'ally faint stars would yiroducc 
no ('ffeci whatever. 'The exjieri- 
menl has been sometimes tried 
of exposing a plate to the ])ole 
of the heaveTis and keeping it 
there fixed. As the stars 
rcvolvt; in ciri'lcs around the 
pole at tlu‘ centre they must 
record th( ir tracks in ('ircular 
arcs on the ])lalc. d'his 
}.)nn(ij)lc has ht'cn apjdied 
liraclK'ally in the Harvard 
( 'ollege Observatory for obtain- 
ing a graphic notion of those 
])arli(;ul;jr hours throughout the 
night during which the sky has 
l)t;t.‘n clear. I'or tins ])ui|)o»e 
the ])lale is properly directed 
to the pole and then exjjosed, 
and so left until day is about 
to (lawn. If, alter develop- 
ment, the stellar ares described 
are loiind to he without inter- 
rupt ion for the whole tinu* dur- 
ing whi('li the darkiK'ss has 
lasted, tlu*n ('onelnsive evidence 
IS piovid(‘d that the night has 
Ikvii c'ontiiuioiisly ( Ii'ar, at ail 
c\enls in tlie vicinit\ of the 
).)ole. If, howL'\( r, tlu* norlliern 
skv has been at any time over- 
('asl, of (oiirse tlie stars are 
then hidden, and the plioto 
graphic ac'lion is interrupt </d, 
and cons('<)iiently tin* are is imperfi ( t. f rom 
the position of the inlenupted |)Ortions we 
have rcliahlc records of the <.‘xact lunirs 
during whi('h the sky has btn n overcast and 
of tlio.se during whii h it i.s clear. 

SiH'h a photograph gi\es an authoritative 
statement, whit h will show how lar the sky 
has been suitable for ob.ser\ ation, but it in 
no sense jirovides a picture of the ('clestial 
glories. I mention it now merely to illuS' 
.strate the fact that, for ai'tiially depicting 
the stellar depths on a photographic yilate, it 
is necessary to obviate the effect of the diurnal 
motion, 'ibis is the rea.son why the camera 
when used for celestial photograjiby ha.s to 
be attached to the tube of an cciuatorially- 
mounted telescope. 11 k? observer who i.s 
conducting the operation chooses some star 
conveniently placed in the field of view. By 
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incessant supervision he insures that a mark 
defined by tht^ intersection of a pair of spider 
lines wliieh lie in his field of view shall l>e 
kept fixed upon the star. Siipposinu; that this 
guidini; ope'iation lias been siuressfully 
aC(\)iu|)lisbed, then the ('ainera attacdied to 
the teles('ope tune must ne(’ essanlv have been 
moved hi sueh a way that the rays honi each 
star shall liaw been eonstanlly eondueled to 
a IVx'us at the same point ol the plate, do 
facilitate this ojx^ration the c{iuaU)rial instru 
ment is generally driven by elorkwork. No 
mechanism l(.)r guiding llu; leleseoj>e diat 
has yel, l)een intrudueed will enable the 
occasional supervision of the* eye of the 
obse'iA’er to be wholly disptnsed with. 
.Arrangenu.‘nts are |)ro\ided bv uhl»;li lla- 
inei'itable tendencies of the instrument to 
wander slightly from keeping true time with 
the stars can be innnedialclv clua'ked, and 
a projier remedv ])rom|)il) applied. 

One of the most naiiaikable features in 
these long expos, d photogra[ihs is the* extra 
ordinary multitud* of the stars thereon 
dej)i(ied. That siH'li a (’(.-lestial port mil 
should exliibit a. considerable number of 
bright stars, and a far 
greater numbt'r ot’ Jiainte! 
stars, was, of eomse, oni\- 
t() be expected. Hut the 
actual profusion of the 
stars transcends all 
aniicipal ion. 'I'lu; back 
ground of the ])late is 
strewn willi innumerable 
myriads of exc<*ssiveb' 
small points, olt» n only 
just l,)right imongh to lie 
discernib’e*. As the h'liglh 
of the exposure is in 
crease-d, so the lirightness 
of these extremely small 
points gradually rises, 
while' on the other hand 
still fainter jioints, which 
could not be liefore seen, 
now succeed in [iroducing 
an im[)n ssion. \\ ith 
everv inci -ase in the 
duration of the exposure 
the greater o;;portiinity 
will there be lor stars 
ever faine-r air^ fainter, 
or for stars ever more* 
and more distant, to have 
their photographs taken. 

In iat't, as wt* hank 
closely into one of tiie 
beautiful plates, the 


thought is suggested that it would be hardly d 
possible to find a spot anywhere in which yiv 
some star would not develop itself into i 
visilality if sufficient exj)osure could he given. ■■I 
d'hose who have examined photographic T 
plates of star depths will agree with T)r. dd 
Isaac Roberts, the distinguislu^d astronomer > 
wlui has done so much for celestial por- 
traiture, in the bi'lief that if we could only 
cxpo.se a plate for a large number of hours d':: 
the' entire surface would seem packed with a d 
solid mass of stars. d 

It is pcriei'ily ccriain that in many cases 
wc find among llu- obj('('ts represented on our ’ d 
photograj)hs stars and otlicr celestial bodies 
whirli are absohuely invis. )1(‘ to any human t 
eye, no matter how powerful may he the 
trleseope to which that ey(‘ is applieil. Many 
of the nel)u!;e, for instance, which Dr. ■{ 

Roberts and other photographers have 
sini’eedrd in |)ortraying are largely, and in < 
some ea.ses it would seem wholly, invi.sible. t 
Tfiere can thus be no doul)t that many 
mighty (vleslial objects certainly exist, so 
faint that no eye has ever si*en them, hut 
which are yet sul'fKT'ntly bright to leave an 
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impression on the photographic plate when of those peculiar kinds of light which mainly 

an exjKJSure of s(jme hours has been given, affect the photograph. In this case the 

This fact alone ill list rates, in a striking photographs of the two stars will not by any 

manner, the extraordinary aid which photo- means depict them as possessing equal 

graphy has now been made to render to imjiortance, notwithstanding that to the eye 

astronomy. they may seem the .same. 'I'his sometimes 

There is, however, another circumstance makes no little discrepancy between the 

which should l)e nu^nlioned in connection ('omparative a|)pcarancos of stars as we see 

with this j)fH)togra|)hic work. Our visual them through our telescopes and the corn- 

estimates of the relative brightness of stars parative ap})earnnces of the images of the 

are not always identical with the estimates same stars as lht‘y are rep;rc:sented on the 

which we would form from examining the ])hotograi)hic j)lates. 

images (jf tliose same stars on tht* photo- Almost the iirst feature which will strike 
gra])hic ])lates. It must be remembered that the observer who is examining a good photo- 

a beam of light contains rays of many graph of the sidereal depths is that though 

there may l)e 
hardly any ])art of 
the area j)resented 
which is {|uite free 
from stars, yet 
they are' dis- 
tributed with very 
great irregularity. 
In some regions 
t hc' s t a r s a r e 
aggregated^ in 
countless myriads; 
indeed, in many 
]) a r t s of the 
hea\ ('ns tlii'y lii^ so 
closely packed that 
the indi\idual 
points can hardly 
l)e distinguished 
sej^a lately. Ordi- 
nary ol)servati(>n, 
even with the un- 
aided eye, prepares 
us in a, measure for 
this striking irregu- 
larity in stellar 
distribution. 

Who has not 
often dwelt with 
admiration on that 

different ('liaraclers. Some of those rays glorious stellar girdle which we know as 

appeal specially to the peculiar sensibility of the Milky ^Vay ? It is a mighty zone of 

the saltft which are contaiiual in a film. But stars surrounding our solar system. Indeed, 

the rays which vve see best are not necessarily a just estimate of the relation of the sun to 

the same rays as those which are 'most other bodies in the scheme of the universe 

energetic when ('hcrnical action is concerned, would regard our great luminary merely as 

It may, thert:fore, happen that two stars one of similar stars aggregated in countless 

which a[)pear to us to be eiiually briglit may myriads to form the Milky Way. From the 

differ gieatly in other respects, notwithstand- peculiar nature of the stars in the (Jalaxy, 

ing that the (juantity of luminous rays which as this system is often called, it is quite 

they transmit are ol e(|nal intensity. obvious that these wonderful starry clusters 

^fhat they should do so is quite compatible have some bond of connection betw^een their 

wFh^the condition that the same two stars component parts, due probably to a common 

may f>e transmitting very uneiiual quantities origin. I'o realize the splendour of the 
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Milky Way we have to remember that minute 
as the stars of which it is composed may seem 
from where we are situated, yet each one of 
those stars is in truth shining with the in- 
dependent brilliaiKX^ of a sun. It might 
have been ilioughl that it would be quite 
impossible for an objec't so vast and so 
bright as our sun to (lisj)lay no greater 
splendour than that feeble twinkle whieli is 
all that reaches us from one of the stars in 
the Milky Way. Mere, however, the (pies 
tion of distance is of jiaramount imjiortance. 

If the sun which shines in our skii-s were 
to be withdrawn from our neighbourhood 
into the d(.'])lhs of s])ace ; if it were to Ih‘ 
carried to a distance as rc inoti: as is that of 
many of the stars wliich we see around us, 
our great luminary would Iiave lost all its 
pre-eminent splendour, and would have 
dwindled to the relative insignificance of a 
small star, not nearly so briglit as many of 
those stars whi( h shine over our heads every 
night. I do not mdiHal say that ea(di and 
ev('ry one of the star-; in tlu^ Milky Way is 
as larg(.* as our sun ; no one who understood 
tlu' evidence would have the hardihood to 
afiirm so gigantic a jmiposition. At the 
same time.' I should add that 1 do not know 
any grounds (.m which such a statement 
('ould be certainly contradidial if anyone 
did ahirm it. d'he probability .sei'nis to be 
that, thougli many of the stars in the Milky 
Way may la'semble our sun in lustre or 
dimension.s, yc‘t there ari‘ in that marvellous 
group suns k.'sser and greatirr in n(\'uly as 
many grades ol' magnitude as there are 
ohjeias in \ht: (lalaxy itself. 

d’he jiroblem (.)f (k’terniining the distanei* 
of a star from the eartli is (uie whieh taxes 
the highest resources of the ohserving astro- 
nomer. Of all the millions of tlie celestial 
host there are hardly a hundred stars wliose 
distaiK'es have b(;en measured rvith accuracy 
by tho.se surveying operations l.)y which alone 
this problem can be aiajuiately .solved. We 
are, however, not ({uite destitute of methods 
by which we can in s(>me degree estimatt* 
the reniotene.ss of other stars, even though 
their diseuv es may be .so great as to elude 
entirely all the more direct melbods of 
measurement. .Su[)pose that a star were 
ju.st bright enough to be visible to the un- 
aided eye, and rh. ri* suppose that particular 
.star w'ere to be withdrawal to a distani'e 
ten times as great. It would still remain 
visible to us by the help of a small tele- 
scope. If the star were withdrawn to a dis- 
tance one hundred times as great, it would 
generally remain within the ken of a 


large telescope. M^hen, therefore, our large, 
telescopes reveal millions of .stars, which 
seem just on the verge of visibility, it is plain' 
that tho.se stars, assuming that they are in- 
trinsically as bright as the stars which can 
just bo seen wdth the unaided eye, must be 
at least a hundred times as remote. 

It should also be observed that a star as 
bright as Sirius would still be visible to the 
unaided (;ye, though, f)f course, only as a 
very small point, if it w’cro translated to a 
distance ten linu's as great ns that at which 
it is now situaii'd. If Sirius wei*e at a distance 
one huiulrc’d fuld gre^ater than that at which 
ii now lies. It would still be found within 
the range of a telescope ot moderate power. 
Indeed, il Sirius w’cre at a distance one 
thousand times as great as that by which it 
is at prcsiait scj)araled from us, it would still 
not have passed beyond the kt.^n of our 
mightiest telesc’opes. We have thus sound 
reasons for our luiief that some of the stars 
w hi( h we can see tliroiigli our great telescopes 
art' at least a thousand times as remote from 
the earth as Sirius. 

Recent rcsttarehes made by Dr. Gill 
and Dr. hdkin at the (ki|)(* of Good Hope 
have (lemonslratctl what th(; di.stance of 
Sirius amounls to. It has been shown 
that the rays from Siritis, travelling, as they 
do, will) the stupendous speed of light, 
namely, at the rate of 180,000 miles each 
second, would nevt:rthtit!ss require not less . 
than nine yt'ars to traverse the distance 
between that star and our system. In other 
word.s, when w'e are looking at Sirius to- 
night we do not sec that star as it is at 
jiresent, but wa* .see it as it was nine years 
ago. 'I’hc light which reaches our eyes to- 
night must in fact have left the star nine 
years befonr. We have already showm that ; 
there is good reason lor the belief that there 
at,e stars which are still visible in our great 
telc'seopes, notwithstanding that they are a 
ihoirsand times farther from us than the 
brilliant Sirius. It folio w\s by a line of 
reasoning which it seems impossible to 
question that the Jight from su('h a star 
must have CM Cupied a i)eri(.Kl of not less than 
t),ooG years in its journey to the earth. 

The consequences of siK;h a calculation 
are indeed momentous. It is plain that we 
do not .see such stars to night as they are 
tO'jiight, hut as they w'cre when our earth was 
9,000 years younger. 1'he light from such 
stars wliieh is now entering aur eyes at th6 
close of its unparalleled journey has occu- . 
pied all that long interval in crossing the 
abyss which intervenes between the solar 
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system and the awful sidlar di'pths. I'his 
vast time has been rcciuired for tlu* jourm.'y, 
notwithstanding liie fart llint th(^ light sjieeds 
on its way with a vt'loeily whic li would carry 
it seven times round the earth in a second. 
Indeed, the stars might have totally ceased 
to exist for the' |)asl 9,000 yi'ars, and we 
should still find them sliining in their places, 
Not until all llie liglit which was on its way to 
the earth at* the time of the star’s extinction 
had entered our eyes would the tidings oT 
that extinction have become known to us. 
We arc looking at such stars as they existed 
long before the earlii.'st ])eriod to whi('h any 
records of human history extend. 

We can illustrate the same subject in 
another way. Sup])ose that there were 
astronomers in those remote stars, and that 
they were equipped with telescopes enor- 
mously more powertui than any telescopes 
which w(* have ever constructed. Suppose that, 
notwithstanding the vast distance at which 
they lie, they had the means of scrutinizing 
carefully the features of this earth. In what 
condition would our globe be presented 
from their point of view? These distant 


observers would not see any 
traces of the cities and the 
nations that now exist. 
Britain would api>ear to 
them as a forest inhabited 
by a few savages, and North 
America would lie the home 
of the bison and the red 
man. 'i'hey would look 
down on an h'gypt in which 
the Ihramids had not yet 
been built, and they might 
survey the sites of llahylon 
and Nineveh long ere tliose 
famous cities had been 
reared. 

Besides those sidereal 
ol))i.‘ets of which we have 
spoken then* are, ol c'ourse, 
others s('cniingK as jiiimer- 
oiis as llu.' sand on tlu* sea- 
shore. No spet:laele wliieh 
tiie heavens display is more 
si VC to the lieholder 
that of a globular 
(luster, in whi(’h thousands 
of stars art' beheld packed 
eloselv together within the 
limits of his fa'ld of view. 
Each of those stars is itself 
a sun, llu' wholt' forming a 
dense group of associated 
suns. 1 ndeseri liable indeed 
must be the glory which would shini' upoi^ a 
[ilanet which was situated in sueli a system. It 
seems, however, impossible that ])laiu*ts in 
as.soriation with thousands of suns, such as 
are found in a globular eliisler, could juissess 
climatic conditions of siiflicient constancy to 
meet the re(iuirements of organic life, k'ov 
the dev( lopment of life jiractical stability of 
climate would seem to be essential. Such* 
conditions could, so far as we know, only 
Ik.' secured in a s)’stem like our own, which 
is controlled by a single sun around which 
the several planets revolve. In such a 
ease there would be no disturbances to the 
regular motion of each ])lanet, exci'pt those 
trilling ones w'hi(‘h arise from the attrax'tion 
of the other planets (.'(iiially beholden to the 
central luminary. But a planet primarily 
attached to one of the suns belonging to a 
globular cluster would bcfio much disturbed 
in its revolution by the attractions of other 
surrounding suns, that the nujvement of the 
body would in all probability be too irregular 
to be compatible with any stable climatic 
conditions. 'I'he vicissitudes of climate 
with which we dwellers on the earth are 
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familiar would seem as nothing in com- 
parison with the vicissitudes oi climate in 
a planet belonging to a system of several 
suns. Tt would seem that, occasionally, the 
planet must ('ome so near to one or other 
of the attracting suns that, if any life had 
existed on such planet, it' would necessarily 
be S('orched to dt‘si ruction. 

besides thest^ globular clusters the heavens 
contain many other associations of stars 
arranged in slrikifig grou]>s. W’e may men 
tion, for instance, the famous ('luster in 
Perseus, an objt'Cl of indi.'scribabk' iK-autv, 
which, fortunately, lies within tlu* O'ach of 
telescopes ol coniparatively moderate |)ower. 
d here art' also many clusters so distant that 
the stars are hardly to be disi'erned se])aratelv, 
in which case the object lotjks like a nclmla, 
and the resolution of the nebula, as it 
is called that is, the juaception of the 
isolaterl stars of which tht* nebulous looking 
ol)j(.‘t:t is formed bt'comes a piobli'm which 
call only be soh'ed by the very highest 
ttdesco])(! ])Ower. It has been conjecturt'd 
that these dim and distant ( lusters mav be 
associations of stars \erv like that Milky 
Way whi('h is relatively (]uil(.‘ close to the 


tgx 

solar system. It may, indeed, be the case 
that a .sidereal group like the Milky Way 
would, if transferred to an extremely remote 
j)art of the universe, pre.sent much the same 
appearancHi in our telescopes as that which 
one of these nebulous clusters does at 
pre.sent. 

Magnificent as arc the sidereal systems 
displayed to our observation, we ought still 
to remember that there is a limit to our 
vision. en the largest and most brilliant of 
suns nugbt be so remote as to be entirely 
beyond the ken of the great('‘-t of telescopes 
and the most sensitive of })botographic 
plait's. Doubtless stars exist in profusion 
(dst'wbere tluin in those parts (jf spa('e which 
aloiu' t'ome within range of our instruments. 
As spat't' is boundless, it follows that the 
regions througli which our telescopes have 
hilhertcj conveyed our vision must be as 
nothiiig in com])aris()n with the realms whose 
eontents must ever remain utterly unknown. 
Innumerable as may setan the stars whose 
t'xistenct* is alread)' manifest, there is every 
reason to l)elieve that they do not amount to 
ofa' millionth part of the stars which occupy 
th(‘ imf)enelrabl(' depths of the firmament 
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not, I think, be surpassed. Of course, the pic 
ture arouses no feeling if you ask me how 
the one figure or the other personifies sacred 
and profane love, I shall have to reply frankly 
that 1 have no idea. Hut its su])renie excel- 
lence the magnifu'ent tints - is {[uite inde 
pendent of subject. As regards subject, 
Titian’s ‘ Hacchiis and Ariadne,^ in the 
National ( lallery, might be preferrtxi, although 
it is somewhat inferior in colouring, J 
think.” 

In “Sacn.d and Profane Pove,” which is 
.su})posi:d to date from about 150^, the same 
lady, it will be sctai, was painted by 'Titian 
twice, nude and draped. The greatest of 
the Venetian artists was probably not thirty 
when he produced this masterpiece, and it 
is said to have been suggi:stc(l to him by 
another [lainter, Palma Vecchio, with whose 


daughter he was in love. There is but little 
doubt that she sat to Titian for the picture. 

“If 1 had offered to me as a free gift any 
one of the world’s pictures,” said Sir W. H. 
Richmond, K.A., whom 1 .saw' in his paint- 
ing blouse during the modcTs midday rest 
at Keavor Lodge', “ 1 should hardly know 
w'hich to choose. Having .seen the gems in 
all the ])rincij)al galleries, 1 should want so 
many. Mooii, of course,' enters largely into 
the qiieslion. 'The work 1 want to-day W’ould 
probably not he the work 1 want to morrow. 
It is the same with all the arts. One even- 
ing I can taijoy the music of Offenbach ; the 
next 1 might prefer that of Hach. 

“ J^ooking at the mattc?r finite critically, 1 
don’t know that 1 have' seen a hettt.r piece of 
w'ork than Holbein’s Morett in the Dresden 
(lallery. It is a superb portrait, answering 
every test [)er- 
fectly. Isittriu'? 

as true as 
it can be. Is it 
broad in concej)- 
lion ? \*es ; as 
broad as Kern- 
brandl. Is it 
noble in work- 
manship? Ves ; 
as no b 1 e as 
R u b e n s . O 1 
course, I say no- 
thing as to emo 
tional feeling. If 
I wanted emo 
tional feeding 
;nosl in a ])i(aiirc 
I should prefer 
'T i n t o r e 1 1 o ’s 
HJhrist He fore 
Pilate ’ at Venia:, 
or half- a- dozen 
other pictures 
that I might 
mirntion to you.” 

IMoii'tt, the 
subjef't of the 
})icture thus 
praisi.'d, was an 
luiglish iew'eller 
w h o m a n s 
Holbein painted 
during his resi- 
denc'c in this 
country from 
1530 till his 
death in 1543. 
At Dresden the 
portrait wa.s for a 
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Jong time supposed to have been of the 
J; Milanese Duke, Ludovic'o and to have 

’been painted by Leonardo da V'inc'i. 

When 1 put niy (piestion to Mr. Frederick 
Cioodall, R.A., he pointed to a picture hang- 
ing in the drawing room of liis large house in 
Avenue Road, Si. John’s Wood a copy of 
Tintoretto's “Miracle of St. Mark" in the 
Venice (iallery. 

“ I sp)c‘nt a week making that i‘(»py,'’ said 
Mr. (h.)odall, “ wluai I was in Venict*, some 
twenty years ago, and 1 have never seen a 
l)ictur(? which inipri:ssed me more. 1 had 
always had the greatest longing to see this 


given to the artist who submitted the best 
sketch in a certain time. In this time, about 
a month, 'Tintoretto painted, not a sketch, 
but the great incture itself, and it was at 
once suc('e.ssful.” 

Mr. (ioodall had the copy tak<?n (knvn for 
clo.ser inspection, and as 1 looked at it spoke 
of the great ciualities of the original. 

“It is a daring and yet most successful 
composition, effective in grouping, full of 
life- and animation. 'I'hc; colouring is eijually 
(‘xtraordinarv, rich, vivid, and full of fine 
contrast. It is true that the j)ic:tLire does 
not nowadays tell its own story. Jlut if you 
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(Select A (.i by Mr. I’nulcriLk Ooudall, K.A., an<l Mi. I'.dwiii A. /\bl.fv, R.A.) 


work (). 'Tintoretto’s, ind when I did sc.-e it 
my liiglies' expecialions were rcali/cM. Do 
you kill. \ the stoiA’ of tlu* picture? Accord- 
ing to die legend, a \\MH‘tian who fell into 
tile hands of tiie 'Turks in one of the lioly 
wars was g.ic-iecMc 1 by the miraculous inter 
vention of ilu* pairon saint of Venice. Every 
effort was made to kill the Venetian ju'isoncr, 
l)ut yi. Mark descended from Heaven and 
baffled them all - blunting suords, breaking 
bamnices, turning aside* spears. A comfieti- 
tion was hc.;id iii Venice for a picture 
depicting this incident, the commission to be 


aecjiuiint yoursc.-lf with this and enter into 
the supcaslilicjus sphil ol the old \'eiietians 
thc‘ miracle was a very rcr 1 thing to them ! 
till* canvas appeals warmiy to ilie feidings. 
“'That such a work, containing so many 
figure's - with every one* c.xpressing individual 
life and charac'ter and measuring probably 
the whole width of this large room, should 
have been painted in a month is a wonderful 
illustration of 'Tintoretto'' genius. When 
peace was made after the Icng Napoleonic 
wars there was a fligh<^ of artists from 
England anxious to make or renew acquaint- 
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ance will) tin/ Continental galleries. Rogers, remember it so perlectly that T am sure I 

the fK>et, going abroad, met Sir 'Fhomas could paint a copy without looking at a 

Lawonce on liis homeward journey, and photograjdi of it. It is the painter’s memory, 
said to him, ‘ W’tdl, Lawnaice, you’ve been of course, but there are not many pictures 

“ doing ’ all the gallerie.s. \Vho is the of which a [)ainter could say this much. I 

greatest jjainter?’ And Sir Fhomas replied, s[)ent some weeks in Madrid, and visited the 

without hesitation, ‘ 'J ’intoretto.’ Shortly gallery many times, always goifig first to see 

afterwards Rogers met Benjamin West and * 'I'he Surrender of Breda.’ It impressed me 

then 'Fiiiner, and on putting the same more eveay time I saw it ; there is such 

question to them they both said at once, vitality about it. Fovery. figure is living 

‘ I’intoretto.’ ” so different from the; tired models that .so 

It was only aftiT a long conversation that often appear in our modern pictures, where 

Mr. Bhil Morris, A.R.;\., who early in life the faces seem to be* weary with the c/////// of 

became well aiajuainted with all tiu* great posing lor the artist. If yon ga/e at ‘ d'he 

pictures by winning the three years^ travelling SurnndiT of Breda’ for a few moments you 

studentshi[i of tin* Royal At:ademy, could lie feel that you are standing in the* midst of the 



“tmk surkendkk ok rrkda'*— -hy vki.asqukz. 
(.SrJectctl hy Mr. Pliil Morris, A.R.A.^ 


induced to give his vote. In the course of crowd itself, not merely looking on apart from 

this conversation he mentioned several works it 1 had something of the same sort of feel- 

with enthusiasm, notably Titian’s “ Baeehus ing with regard to Sargent’s portraits of the 

and Ariadiu*,” in the National ( lallery. three sisters in this year’s Academy, a picture 

Ukimatel)’ V\*las()iie/’s “ Surrender of Breda,” which is not altogether unworthy of Velasquez 

in the Madrid (hdlery, was chosen. as regards its flesh and blood vitality.” 

‘Mt was twenty years ago that 1 last saw “d’he Surrender of Breda,” I may add, 
the picture,” said Mr. Morris, ‘‘but 1 refers to the second capture of the Dutch 
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town by i 1 k‘ Spaniards in 1625 under the 
Man|ins dr Spinola. It was painted by 
V('la.s(:|ucz some years later from details given 
to him by Sjunola, 

In a similar manner the ehoicx' of Mr. 
( i . A . S t o r e V , 

A.R.A., wavered 
bet wei’ii Velaspiie/ s 
“Las Meninas’’ 

(“ I'he Maids •()!' 

Honour”) and 
(1 a i ti s l)()ron g h’s 
])ortrait of Lady 
Miilgrave. “'The 
realism ol‘ ‘Las 
M e n i n a s ’ s o 
strongly aj)j)eals to 
me," he remarked. 

“ I..e i g h t o n e \ 
clainual when he 
saw it in the Madrid 
(iallery, ‘It :s so 
modern/ whieh was, 
l.)erhaps, another 
way ol sa}iny, that 
\'elasi[iie/'s ait in 
this, as in his other 
great pi el Li res, was 
lor all time,'’ Mr. 

Storey's close study 
of the Spani."!! artist 
enabled him a lew years sinet* to mak(' an 
impoitant discovery in the Rouen (iallery. 
'The story of this discovery ks amusingly told 
in the following lines, which I found written 
by a brother artist on tlie liack of Mr. 
Storey's jihotograph of the portrait in (jiie.s- 
tion, the subject of which has not been 
ascertained : - 

.\l Kmirii Slorcv n|iaii(l ,s;iys 
'I'h.lt hy \'cl.l''fnic/ ; 

Altlmuoli ii (].)rv|i'i Ills n;nni’ 

1 IS l»y lIi,U iiMslri ;iil llie silUc, 

'1 v\:is l\il)iTc iiju.ii I he Ir.unc. 

('liaiigc Ills ojiiiiini), no, Ik* wouldn't ; 

1 1(‘ went an<l snl dnwn lilu* a slndcnl 
A * 1(1 made a tle\ei /a. .ow/A', 

Itedueed in cannmended liiglily 

la innihei jcinaers ; all lelt alile 
) hack tlu* eal :i;;ainsl ihe lahel. 

'rids l i it si-ems, was wrong ;>/ /e/<o 
Now' ]i ■<i|)le clamour foi this photo. 

In s|)ile of devotion to Velastjue/, however, 
Mr. Store) w ..s able to suggest a work by so 
eompaialively nuidern an artist as (jains- 
borough as an examplt' of the greatest in art. 

“'Fhe i)ortiait,” he i.‘X])lained, “of Lady 
Miilgrave is to my mind worthy of such a 
place simply for its beauty and refinement. 
In a reproduction you lost*, of course, th(; 
exquisite colouring of tlie original, as to which 


1 could say miu'h if 1 had the jricture before 
me, but evt;n in a rt.'])roduetion the rjualitics 
I havt? just mentioned stand out as pre- 
eminent. 

“d’he .story of the pietuit*,” continued Mr. 

Storey, “ as you 
probably know, is 
one of the romances 
of art. About 
twenty yeans ago 

Mr. h' r i t h was 
lunching at one of 
the ancestral homes 
of the Normanby 
family when his 

altenli<)n was at- 
Iracletl to a lady’s 

portrait hanging in 

the* rotini. He in- 
tjiiircd as to the 

artist. ‘ I should 

know the riamtj if I 
heard it,’ said the 
lady at tin? head of 
th(* table. * Was it 
( la i ns boron gh ? ’ 
asked Frith. Yes, 
that was the name. 
Mr. j^ritli rose from 
his ('hair, looked 
more closely at the 
pieliin* lor a few moments, and astonished 
his hostess by telling her that it was pro- 
bably worth a thousand guineas. 'J'he picture 

was sent to the hammer and actually realized 
this sum. About hfU'(*n years latiU'— that is, 
in i.S(i5 the pieture was .sold again at 
Lhrisiie's lo an American for ten thousand 
guineas, .Sir A\ iHiam Agnew bidding up to 
^.10,000. A rej)li('a was loiind some time 
afier I'liihs dis( iAerv, but it was distinctly 
inlerioi so imj)()ssible is it for a painter to 
rejH’al a great sueee.ss and when sent to the 
auclicai room it was bought in for 2,000 
guineas. ’’ 

The thoi(c of Mr. R. W. Leader, R.A., 
lay brtween two of 'I'urner's picture.s, the 
disiinguislKsl arlist, liowever, first remarking 
flial it was dietaled by l.is (jwn prepossession 
in favour of landseap(.‘. 'i’hese two pic- 
tures were “ I’olypbemus and Ulysses” and 
“Crossing the ilrcjok," Ijoth being in the 
Nati(.)nal ( 1 all 07. 

“ Financial value ajiart,” said Mr. Leader, 
“ I think 1 should most like to po.sscs.s the 
‘ 1 ‘olypiiemus and Uly There is much 
more in this iiielure to look at than in 
‘ (Tossing the brook.’ ‘ Crossing the Brook' 
- it represents a Devonshire scene, with 
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which I am well acquainted is probably 
unique for its wonderful distance effects, but 
the foreground was c:oniposcd for the picture, 
and the composition is rather obvious, even 
theatrical. ‘Polyphemus and Ulysses,’ on 
the other hand, to which I would give the 
palm, is e([ually extraordinary for its splendid 
colouring and glorious imagination. The. 
flap of the shij)’s .sails, the rigur(‘S of th(! hero 
and the monster, the sea and the ('liff are 
alike painted so as to long engage one’s 
attention and admiration.” 

“Ulysses Deriding J^olyjdienuis ” is the 
title of this picture in the catalogue of the 


The qualities which most appeal to me 
are the intellectual -' the (|Uestion I would 
first ask is as to the meaning of a picture. 
Hut then, you know, 1 am a symbolist 
rather than a painter there are certain 
things whi(‘h I wished to say, and it seemed 
to me that I (‘ould say them best on 
canva.s. From my })oint of ^ iew I should 
say that Raphael’s ‘Madonna’ in ilur Dresden 
(lallery was one of the linej^l, il not the finest 
picture, in the world. It has thi; highest 
intt:lleetual (pialities as well as artistic genius, 
inasmuch as it most sncc.(?sstully embodies 
the b(.‘.st and noblest ideas which ('an be 



TOKNKK’-S “ ULYSSKS." 
(Selected l>y Mr. I». W. l^cadr'i, ICA.,' 


National (lallerv, 'riirm'r having cliosen for 
his subject the moment wlieii, according to 
the legend, the Itero, having escaped trom 
Polyphemus by intoxic ating the monster and 
destroying his ont? eve luring sleep, has 
eml)arked in Ids ship, and is mocking thi* 
impotent rage of Polyj)hemus on the high 
clitTs above. It was painted for the Royal 
Academy exhibition of 1829, and was l)e 
quealhed by liirner to ihi* nation, with 
many other of his works, at his deatli in 1851. 

Mr. (i. F. Watts, R.A., whom I saw in 
his beautiful town house in Melbury Road, 
Kensington, declared that the superlative 
should never be used in art. “A picture 
may be admired for so many different 
qualities that you can only speak relatively. 


associated uith tla* ])eisonality of the 
Madonna." 

UiUie is definitely known of the picture' 
mentioned hy .Mr. \\'aUs, wldi li, hy way of 
dislinetion, is generally (ailed the Sisline 
Madonna (from the riuin h of St. Sislo of 
Piacen/.a, for which it was [lainlcd), and no 
studies or sketches for it have ever been 
found. It is sui)posed to ha\e been yiainted 
when Raphael was al)oui tldrly the great 
Italian artist was born in r48 v - and has 
suffered comparatively slight injury in the 
process of restoration. It was bought from 
the monks of San Sisto by the King of 
Saxony for the Dresden (lallery in 1753. 
'Phe price was insignificant compared with 
the jCtOjOoo paid in 1884 to the Duke of 
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KAI'MAKI 's “mSTINJ-' -MAImjNNA.” 


(St:Iritr*l l.y ^fl. l'\ \V,iU>, R.A.) 


Marlborough for 
t h e R a p l\ a c 1 
“ M a cl o n 11 a ” 
whic'li now hangs 
i n o V r o w n 
National Gallc:ry. 

This sum, by the 
way, was more.' 
than I brut; times 
higher than any* 
wliich hilhtoto 
had l.)e(_‘n j)ai(l for 
a picture. 

Ml; ( ; . H . 

Rotighton, R.A., 
insistc.'d ii])on 
limiting h i s 
choice to ]>ictures 
that ('oulcl be 
sc'cn in our own 
country. “What 
chance/’ he j ut it 
to me, “ h.l^ thc‘ 
average man of 
sc'cing a i)icture 
t'ommt.Mided to 
his notice which 
is in Rome or 
Dresden? f or my 
own j)art, 1 do 
not feel com 
jielcait to answer 
your (juestion in 
the largcT sense, 
bcM'aiise 1 hav(‘ 
not been ihnaigh 
the galleries ol 
Italy and S})ain, 
and know die- 
great mastcr- 
])ie(vs to bc‘ lound 
in both coimlries 
only by means 
of rej)roduclion. 

I know die work of die Dutch and Idemish 
schools very well, aiid am a great admirer of 
Reaibrandt ; but .is 1 have not sc*en tlu* great 
picliio;; of \'elasi[ue/, say, in Madrid, I 
slioidd not fei 1 jLisli fil'd in singling out a 
Kembrandi in reply to your questicai.” 

“ But of th.' picture's you have seen^ 

“ No, J should prefer to limit rnyself to 
the ])iclures in the United Kingdom, and 
thus limiting myself 1 will give 'Fitian’s 
‘ Bacchus and Ariadne ’ in the National 
( lallery.’' 

'‘AVhat are the (|iialitic's, Mr. Houghton, 
’.vhich have most appealed to you in this 
picture ? ” 


“'Thai is a (jiiestion 1 could not wcdl 
answer unlc-ss I had the picture bc'forc me. 
1 have just returned from the eounlry, where 
1 have spi'in some days in the sunshine, 
among the hawthorn and the lilar. On the 
suhjeet of eolours in art my mind for the 
time being is ijuitc* a blank -it is like corning 
from lirigbl daylight into a darkened room, 
I ean only tell you that when 1 go to tlie 
National (iallery I first w^andcT to this great 
work of d’iiian s, and after that I go and Sec 
the Rembrandts.'’ 

'J’itian, who is siip[)o,sed to have reached 
the age of nincly-nin anil to have painted 
till his end, produced “ Bacchus and 
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riii.w*'-. “ i'./\i:cnus mni> \k’i '.d- k.” 
(.SclfClt-.l l>v Mr. < II. m, k.A.) 


Ariadne” in the heyday of his powers. 
'Tile i)ielm-(‘, \vliieli Nvas ori^^inally painted 
ior tlu‘ Duke of h'errara, has always been 
regarded as one of llie linest exainjdes of 
'Titian’s genius. At llie same time, eon 
trovi'rsy has more than once arisen as to its 
theme. One writer, for instanee, has treated 
it as a night scaaie, Haeehiis and his party 
liaving gont; into a wood for tlie purpo.se of 
liiinting and drinking. Aec'ording to a more 
plausible v(Tsion, Ikua'lius is returning from 
a saerifier*, bearing with him part of the 
slaughtered vioim and ac'companied by an 
Intlian s('rj)L-nt eharmer, when he encounters 
the lovi ly Ariadne, in (Ireek mythology tlie 
daughter of King Minos and the deserted 
wife of 'Iduseiis. 

\ ou make no limitation as to time in 
yoiu question,” .said Mr. Martais Stone, R.A., 
to me, oming in light attire ont? hot 

atternoon front the glass-house in which he 

war painting - and perspiring. “ NeverthC' 


less, I shall ^ enlure to reply with the tiame of 
quite a r(. <-ent work Millais’s ‘ 'The Vale of 
Rest ’ \\hi( li is now in the 'Tale (lallery. 

“ I mention this ])icLurr be('au.se it seems 
to nit* to ell. body a most poetical idea in a 
IkuTecl wi’.s . J havi' not very much sym[)athy, 
as you probably know, with })ot‘iry of the 
myllu'iogical and supernatural in painting. 
I’iclures of this kind can be cjuiti' (‘asily 
produced. lUit it is very different with such 
a j)lcture as ‘ The \’ale of Rest,^ where the 
poetry is in touch with the actual life around 
us, where Millais has dared to use a theme-— 
and has succeeded, too, in making it beautiful 
whieh other jiainters had passed by, which 
most jiaintcr.s, if it had occairrial to them, 
would probably have regarded as unworthy 
(if art. At the samii tinui the technique 
of the ])iclure is, of ('oursc, excellent ; Millais 
ha.s introdiux'd into it a landscape effect 
which was then new, although it has since 
been much imitated. 'I’he picture, indeed, 
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is full of his individuality an ijulividiialily 
which never copied others, hut always marked 
out a way of its own. Millais, you know, 
was the first artist to succeed in ])ainting a 
child since Raphael. 

“I saw ‘'rile Vale of Rest,’ ” continued 
Mr. Stone, “before it left iSIillais’s studio in 
i«S59. I thought then that the picture was 
worthy of heing ranked with the greatest 
inasterjiieces of tliT; |,)ast ; I have seen it 


at Bowerswell, Tcrth, and some of the figures 
were n;])ainted there in 1859 on its return 
from the Royal Acrademy. ’The cloud in the 
sky was suggesti'tl by an old Scottish super- 
stition, according to which a cloud in the 
shape of a coffin is an omen of death. 

“In replying to your (|uestion,” .said Mr. 
J. M. Swan, A.R.A., who has made his name 
w’cll known in painting and sculpture alike, 
“ it is necessary to distinguish between the 



several limes since, and 1 think (|iiite as 
highly of it to-day.” 

Mr. St^'iie’s o[)inion of this picture was not 
that of most of the critics when it was first 
exhibited at the Royal Acadeniy. Jl was 
c()nd('mned as “oflensive and Irighttul,” ain.l 
it needed the iniluencc of Ruskin in his 
“Academy Notes” to obtain lor the work 
kindlier considcaatjon. Millais, it is said, 
ahvays considered this and “ 'I'hi! I’.vc of 
S» Aj^it s ” to be Iv's best works. fVom the 
monetary jio’iU of view' ncalher has lieen his 
most successiul pi( iiin-. “ 'I'he \'ale ol 
R(*st ” was onginrdly sold to Mr. \\ illiam 
(iiaham for 1,500, and at the sale by 
auction of his notalile collection in 1S86 was 
purchased by the late Sir Henry I ate lor 
3,000 guineas. It lias been exhibiual at 
Manchester, Hirmingham, and other jilaces, 
and was in<;liided by Sir Henry m his muni 
ficent gift to the nation. 

Sir John Millais painted the picture partly 
Vol. 


imaginative and the intellectual in art. As 
the greatest work in iinaginalivc' art one 
might mention a jiicturc hy 'Titian or a fresco 
hy Michael Angelo. But in sucK works the 
igtellc<‘luai interest is hopelessly eclipsed by 
the decorative effect. 'The sjdendid colour- 
ing pleases you imiiu-nscly, hut the pidiire 
does not move you. Ticlures dial most 
show' lh(' jiaiiuc'Ts mind, that appeal to the 
heart and emcHion, piust, it seems to me, be 
painted from still life, from models, or in the 
w .y of portraiture, with the imaginative or the 
decorative [iku ed in a subordinate position. 

“ I'Vom this point of view' 1 consider 
Kemlirandt’s ‘ Lt'sson in Anatomy’ at the 
Hague to be tlu finest {picture 1 have seen.” 

Mr. Swan turned to a large volume of 
( k.*rman art engravings, v'hich stood on his 
studio table, in the hopi of finding a repro- 
duction of “'Tlur Lesson In .Anatomy,” W'ith 
which to illustrate wbai lu' was saying. But 
the search proved fruitless. 
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“'i'hc ( oiiception of this picture, which 
Reml)raiRlt painted w'hen he was only 
twenty live for the Anisterdam (iuild of 
Snrgi.‘ons, was not an original one on his 
part. 'The siil)jcct had l)een treated i)y 
several of his |)redecessors, w'hosc pictures 
hung in the surgeons’ guildhall. But it was 
like the ‘ ninth lines ’ of Shakt'speare, who 
borrowed from his |)redecessors in a similar 
way. Rembrandt in hi:: ])i(:turt' gave tin* 
subject a foia^e and a, realism whii'h it had 
never had l)eforc he has, in fa(‘t, exhausted 
all its artisti(' ])ossibiIities. 'bhe pidure is 
full of Rembrandt’s wonderful penetration as 


'J'hc “ Lesson in Anatomy,” painted in 
1632, remained in AmsttTdam till 1828. It 
wa.s then purcha.sed by the King of Holland 
for a sum amounting in English money to 
about ^'3,000. 

Mr. ICdwin A. Ab[)ey, R.A., with whose 
C:helsea studio 1 completed my round of 
calls, at once mentioned, like Mr, (loodall, 
'rintoretto’s “ Miracle of St. Mark ” (repro- 
duced on page 195) as* the picture which 
had prodiice(i the greatest im[)ression upon 
his mind, d’his was the first occurrence 
of an absolute coincidence ol o[)inion, 
although several of the dozen artists I 



kemhkani>t’s *’ in anatmmv.” 

(.Selected by Mi. J. M. .s*v.-in, A.K.A.) 


w'ell as his technical excelU’nce this ])ene- 
t ration winch (‘nables him to actually portray 
the working of tlu:se men’s minds as they 
stand around their master and teacher. It 
is a picture whi(‘h stirs the emotion and 
leaves a lasting impression upon tht* mind. 
1 believe that any artist who had .seen this 
picture, attempting a similar theme, could 
nt t escape from Its influence. His work 
would be mere imitation Rembrandt 
exh anted the subject.” 


have ('onsulti'd had incidentally rcfc:rred to 
the same works in eulogistic' term.s. 

“ I should have probably copied this 
picture, like Mr. Cloodall,” said the able 
Amcri('an artist whom the Rcjyal Academy 
has delighted to honour, “ but for the diffi- 
culties of the ta.sk in Venice. When 1 have 
been there in summer the gallery has always 
l)een too crowded with visitors, and when 1 
have been there in winter it has been far too 
cold to sit there and paint.” 



r \\’i\s getlinj; late in the after 
noon as Masi(.:r Jones, in a 
soiiiewhal laniished condition, 
slrcdled up Aldgati’, with a 
keen eye on the gutti:r, in 
srireh of anything that would 
serve him for his tea. 'l oo late h(.‘ wished 
that he had saved some of the stale bread 
and damaged fruit whi('h had eonstituted his 
dinner. 

Aldgar.* proving barren, he turned up into 
the qui(’ter MiiKaries, skiliully dodging the 
mechaiiieal ('uff of the ('onstablt* at the 
corner as he passed, and watching witli some 
interest the effoits of a stray mongrel to get 
itself adopted. it. victim had sworn at it, 
cut at it \ith his slick, and even made little 
rm^s it- all to no purpose. Finally, being 
a s(.) ft heart (si man, he was weak enough to 
pat the ('o\s Cling schemer on the htrad, ami, 
being iVmiicahy lu'ked by the homeless 
one, to(,k it up in bis arms and walked off 
witli it. 

bhlly Jones watched the prot'eidings with 
interest, not untempcred hy envy. If he 
liad ,)nl\ been a dog 1 'Fhe dog passed in 
the man’s arms, and, with a whine of ecstasy, 
insisted upon licking his ear. 'I'hey went on 


their way, th(^ dog wondering between licks 
what s(jrl of table the man kept, and the 
man sjieiailaling idly as to a descent whicli 
appeareil to have included, among other 
things, an ant (siler. 

“'F's all light,’' said the orphan, wistfully; 
“no ia)[)pe!s to tliivvy 'im about, and as 
much grub as he wants. W ish Fd been a 
(log.” 

lie tied up bis breeches with a piece of 
siring wbi( h was lying on the pavement, and, 
lus hands being now free', [ilaced them in a 
coujile of rents wbieli served as poc kets, and 
began to wliistle. Me was not a proud boy, 
and was i|uite willing to take a lesson even 
iron) the humblest. Surely be was as useful 
as a dog ! 

'The thought struck him just as a stout, 
kindly-looking .seaman jiassed with a cou|)le 
of shipmates. It was a gO(xi-nalured lace, 
and the figure was that of a man who lived 
well, A moment’s hesitation, and Master 
Jones, with a courage horti of despair, ran 
after him and tugged him by the sleeve. 

“ Hall(ja ! ” said Mr. ' -aniuel Brown, look- 
ing round. “ Wdiat do you want? ” 

“ Want you, father,” said Master Jones. 

I'he jolly seaman’s face broke into a smile. 


Copyrisht. 1900, by W. W. Jacobs, in the United States of America. 
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So also (lid ihc faces of the jolly seaman’s 
friends. 

‘‘ I’m nol your father, matey,” he said, 
go(.>d-naliir<.*dly. 

“ \'es, you arr,” said th(‘ desperate Billy ; 
‘‘ you know you are.” 

“ You’ve made a, mistake, my lad,” .said 
Mr. Itrown, still sn\iling. “ Here, run 
a wav.” 

lie felt in his trouser -poeki't and ])rodueed 
a [)ennv. It was a j^u'fi, not a hrihe, hut it 
had hy no means tlie eOert its donor in- 
tended. Master Jones, now (juite certain that 
he had made a wise choice oj' a lather, 
trotted alon^ a yard or two in the n.-ar. 

“Look here, mv lad," exclainu'd Mr. 
Brown, {goaded into action hy intc-rceptini; a 
smile with which Mr. ( 'harles Letj^ite had 
lavoured Mr. ilarry (Ireen, “you run off 
home.” 

“ Where do you livi* now? " iiujuired Billy, 
anxiously. 

Mr. ( Ireen, disdaining;' concealment, slapped 
Mr. Le^'^e on the hack and, laiighini; up- 
roariously, rej^arded Master Jones with much 
kindness. 

“You mustn’t follmv me,” said Sam, 
severely ; “ d’ye hear ? " 

“All iii;ht, father,” said the hoy, dutifully. 

“And don’t call me father,’’ vocilcaated 
Mr. Brown, 

“ Why not ? ” in(|uired the youth, art 
Jessly. 

Mr. la'ggi.* sloj)ped suddenly and, putting 
his hand on Mr. (Ireen’s shoulder, gaspingly 
cxj)ressed his inal)ility to go any farther. 
Mr. (irei-n, patting his hack, said he knew 
how he felt, hecMUse he felt the sanu.*, and, 
turning to Sam, told him he’d he the death 
of him if he wasn’t inon* careful. 

“If you.don’t run away,” said Mr. Ihown, 
harshly, as he turned to the hoy, “ 1 sludl 
give you a hiding.” 

“ \\ luTe am I to run to?” whimpered 
Master Jones, dodging off and (ui. 

“ Run ’ouic,” said Sam. 

“That’s where ]’m .going,” said Master 
Jones, following. 

“ Better try and give ’im the slip, Sam,” 
.said Mr, Legge, in a confidential whisper; 
“though it seems an unnatural thing to 
do.” 

“Unnaairal? What d’ye mean?” de- 
manded his unfortunate friend. “Wot d’ye 
mean hy unnatural?” 

“Oh, if yoirre going to talk like that, 
Sam ” said Mr. largge, sliorlly, “it’s no good 
giving you advice. As you’ve made your 
bed, you must lay on it,” 


“ How' long is it since* you saw ’im last, 
matey?” inijuired Mr. (Ireen. 

“ J dtinno ; not very long,’’ re[)lied the boy, 
cautiously. 

“ Has he altered at all siiu'e you see ’im 
last?” in([uired the counsel for the <lefence, 
motioning the fermenting Mr. Brown to keep 
still. 

“No,” said Billy, firmly ; “not a 

“ W'ot’s your name ? ” * 

“ Billv,” was the* reply. 

“ Billy wot ? ” 

“ Billy Jones.” 

Mr. (Ireen's face cleared, and lu* turned to 
his jriends with a smile of joyous triumph. 
Sam’s fa('e relleet(‘d his <,)wn, hul (Iharlie 
Legge’s was still ON'ercast. 

“ It ain’t likel\,” he said, imj)ressively ; 
“it ain’t likely as Sam would go and get 
married twi( e in the same name, is it ? But 
it to yourself, ’Any would you ? ” 

“Look ’ere,’’ exclaimed tlu* infuriated Mr. 
Brown, “don't you inlerleie in my faisiness. 
N'uu’re a ('rocodile, that's wot you an*. As 
lor you, you little varmint, )'ou run off, d’ye 
lusir ? ” 

He moved on swiltly, ae('om])anii*d l)y the 
other two, and set an e\am[)l(i of looking 
straight ahead of him, whi('h was, however, 
lost upon his friends. 

“ ’K’s still f(.)llowing of y(.)u, Sam,” said 
the crocodile, in hy no means disai)j>ointed 
loiH-.s. 

“ Slit'king like a leech,” confirmed Mr. 
(In.'eii. “ ’Jx’s a jirelly little chap, rather.’’ 

“'lake's alter 'is motiu'r,” said the vengeful 
Ml. Leggt*. 

'The unfortunate* Sarn said nolliing, hut 
streKle a haunted man deiwn Nightingale 
Lane into Wapping High Stn*e4, and so to 
the kete'h .NCuicv />V//, whie'h was lying at 
Shrimpett's Wharf. He ste;j)])ed on lio^ird 
without a \vorel, and only when he turned to 
de.se'enei the foreMasth'-ladeU'r did his gaze 
re*.st lor a moment on the small, forlejrn jiiee'c 
ol humanity standing on the wharf 

“ Llalleja, Ixay, what do you want ?” crieM 
the ski])per, catc hing sight of him. 

“Want my father, sir Sam,” replied the 
youth, who had kept his ears eipen. 

'I'he skijiper got iij) from liis seal and eiyed 
him curiously ; Messrs. Legge and (Ireen, 
draw’ing near, explained the situation. Now 
the skipj)er was a worldly man ; and Samuel 
Brown, A.B., when at home, played a brass 
in.strument in Ihi^ Salvation Army band. 
He regarded the boy kindly and spoke him 
fair. 

“ Don’t run away,” he said, anxiously. 



SAM'S SOY. 


“I’m not ^oui^ to, sir,’' said Master Jones, 
charmed with his manner, and he watched 
breathlessly as the skipyier stepped forward 
and, |)eerin^ down tlie forecastle, called loudly 
for Sam 

“ \V*s, sir," said a worried voice. 

“Voiir boy's askini^ alter you," .said the 
.skip))er, grinninjj; madlv. 

“He’s not my boy, sir," replied Mr. Brown, 
ihnnieb his ('lem^ied teeth. 

“ Well, you’d better come up and see him," 
said the other. “ Are you sure he isn't, 
Sam ? " 

Mr. Brown made no reply, but comiiiL; on 
de('k met Master Jones’s smile of e,reelins 4 with 


^05 

“ \'oii tiear what your father says," said the 
skipper (“ Hold your tongue, Sam.) 

Where's your mother. In))’ ? " 

“ Dead, sir," whined Master Jones. “ IVe 
on’y got ’im now." 

I'he skipj)er was a kind liearted man, and 
he looked pityingly at the forlorn little figure 
by his side. And Sam was the good man of 
the shi]) ami a leading light at Dimport. 

“ How would you lik(‘ to comt! to .sea with 
your father?" he inrjuita'd. 

'I'he grin of delight with which Master 
Jones rtaaived thi.^ ])voposal was sufficient 
re])lv. 

“ 1 wouldn't do it to*- evcrybotly," pursued 



; .akd si:i: him.' 


an ic) stare, and started convulsively as the 
skipper beckoned him aboard. 

“He's been rather neglected, Sam,” said 
the skipper, shaking his head. 

“W'ot's it got to do with me?” said Sam, 
violently. “ 1 tell you I’ve never .seen 'im 
afore this arternoon.” 


the ski])i)er, glancing severely at the 
mate, who was behaving foolishly, “ but 
I don’t mind obliging you, Sarn. He can 
come." 

“ Obliging ?” repeated Mr. Brown, hardly 
able to get the words out. “ Obliging me ? 
1 don’t want to be u’oliged." 
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‘‘There, there,” interrupted the skipper. 
“ I don’t want any thanks. Take him forrard 
and givt* him something to eat he looks half- 
starved, poor little chap.” 

He turned aw'ay and went dowm to the 
cabin, while the cook, whom iVlr. Brown 
had publicly rebuked for his sins the day 
before, led the boy to the galley and gave 
him a good meal. After that was done 
Charlie washed him, and Harry, going ashore, 
begged a much worn suit ol‘ boy’s clothes 
from a foreman of his ac(|ua in lance. He 
also brought back a message from the fore- 
man to Mr. Brown to the effect that Jie was 
surprised at liim. 

'1‘he conversation that (‘Vtming after Master 
Jones was asleep turned on bigamy, but 
Mr. Brown snored through it all, though 
Mr. Legge’s rcanark that tlu! revelations of 
that afti'inoon had thrown a light upon 
many little things in his behaviour which 
had hitherto baffled him came perilously 
near to awaking him. 

At six in the morning they got under way, 
the boy going nearly frantic with delight as 
sail after sail was set, and the ketch, with a 
.stiff breeze, rapidly left London ludiind her. 
Mr. Brown studiously ignored him, but the 
Other men pampered him to his heart s ('on 
tent, and even the ('abiii was good enough 
to manifest a little concern in his welfare, 
the skipper calling Mr. Brown up no fewer 
than five times that day to complain about 
his son’s behaviour. 

“1 can’t liave somersaults on this ’ere 
ship, Sam,” he remark(‘d, shaking his head ; 
“it ain’t the place for ’em.” 

“ I wonder at you teaching ’im such 
thing.s,” said the male, in grave disap 
probation 

“Me? ’’.said the hapless Sam, trembling 
wdth passion, 

“ He must ’ave seei^ you do it,” .said 
the mate, letting his eye rovi^ ('usually over 
Sam’s ample proportions. “ You must 
ha’ been leading a double life altogether, 
Sam.” 

“ 'Fhat’s nothing to do with us,” interrupted 
the .skipper, impatiently. “ I don’t mind 
Sam turning cart wheels all day if it amu-ses 
him, l)ut they mustn’t do it here, that’s all. 
It’s no good standing there sulking, Sam ; I 
can’t have it.’ 

He turned away, and Mr. Brown, unable 
to decide whether he was mad or drunk, or 
both, walked back, and, scjueczing liimself 
up in the bows, looked miserably over the 
sea. Behind him the men disported them- 
selves with 'Master Jones, and once, looking 


over his .shoulder, he actually saw the skipper 
giving him a lesson in steeritig. 

By the following afternoon iu' was in .such 
a .state of collapse that, when tliey put in at 
the small port of Withersea to discharge a 
portion of their eargo, he obtained permission 
to stay below in his bunk. Work proceeded 
without him, and at nine o’clock in the 
evening they .sailed again, and it was not 
until they were a couple df miU'S on their 
way t(^ Dimport that Mr. Lcgge rushed 
aft with the announcemeiit that he was 
missing. 

“Don’t talk nonsensi',” .said the skipper, 
as he came u[) from below in response to a 
hail from the mate. 

“ li’s a fact, sir,” said Mr. I.cggc, shaking 
his head. 

“What’s to be done with tia^ hoy?” 
demanded the mate, fdankly. 

“Sam’s a unsteady, unreliable', tricky old 
man,” exclaimed the skipper, hotlv ; “ the 
idea of going and lcn\ing a boy on our 
hands like that. I’m siir|)risc(l al him. I’m 
(li.sap|)ointed in Sam de.scitiiig ! ” 

“ 1 expect ’c’s larfing like anything, sir,” 
remarked Mr. Lcgge. 

“(iel forrard,’ said the skl).)j)er, sharply; 
“get forrard at on('(.*, d'ye hear?’' 

“But what’s to be done with tlie boy ^ 
• that’s what 1 want to know,” said lhc‘ 
mate. 

“ Wliat d’ye think’s to be done with him?” 
bawled the .skif)[xr. “We can't (.:huck him 
overboard, can we ? ” 

“I mean when wc get to Dimport?” 
grow’lexi the mal(.t. 

“ Well, the men'll talk,” said the ski|)per, 
calming doAvn a littli?, “and ])crhaps Sam's 
wifet’ll come and take him. If not, I siij)jios(‘ 
he’ll have to go to the workhouse. Anyway, 
it’s got nothing to do with nu'. I wash my 
hands of it altogether.” 

H(r went helow’ again, leaving the mate at 
the wheel, A murmur of voices came from 
the forecastle, where the crow^ were discussing 
the behaviour of their late roll(.*ague. 'J'he 
bereaveci Masl(^r Jones, whose fat'e w’as 
streaky with the tears of disap|)()intmenl, 
looki‘d on from his hunk. 

“What are you going to do, Billy?” in- 
(^uired the cook. 

“ I dunno,” said the boy, nus(‘rably. 

He sat up in his bunk in a brown .study, 
( ver and anon turning his sharp little eyes 
from one to another of the men. 'Fhen, with 
a final sniff to the memory of his departed 
parent, he composed himself to .sleep. 

W’ith the buoyancy of childhood he had 
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forgotten his trouble by the morning, and He took the wheel from Harry ; the little 
ran idly about the ship as before, until in the town came closer ; the houses separated and 

afternoon they (^iime in sight of Dimport. disclosed roads, and the boy discovered to 

Mr. Leggc, who had a considerable respect his disappointment that thi‘ (duirch stood on 

for the l.)rain hidden in that small head, ground of its own, and not on the roof of a 



‘ DON’i 'l ALK NONSKNSK,’ SAID 'I UK SKU’l'KK." 


jM lilted it out to him, and with some 
( iiriosily wailed for his remarks. 

“ 1 i::m see it,'’ .said Master Jones, briefly. 

‘' That’s where Sam li\'es,” saitl his friend, 
])ointc‘dly. 

“ Ves,” said the l)ov, nodding, “all of you 
live there, don't you ? ” 

it was an innoecnt enough remark in all 
('onseienee, l)Ut there was that in Master 
Jones’s e\(/ which caused Mr. begge to move 
away hastily and glanci' at him in some 
discjuietude from the other side of the di‘ek. 
d’he hoy, uneonsrious of the interest excited 
by his movements, walked restlessly up and 
doN\ r. 

' Jk'iv’s worried,” said the skii)per, aside, to 
th(^ mate : “ (.beer up, sonny.” 

liilly looked and smiled, and the <doud 
which had sat on his l)row when he thought 
of the cold blooded desertion of Mr. Urown 
gave way to an expression of serene content. 

“Well, what’s he going to do?” inquired 
th(; mate, in a low voice. 

“ That needn’t worry u.s,” said the skipper. 
“ Let things take their course ; that’s my 
motto.” 


large rt'd hous(‘ as he had supjrosed. He 
ran forward as they got (‘loser, and, perching 
uj) in the bows until they were fast to the 
(jnay, looked round S(‘archingly for any signs 
of Sam. 

'I'be skipper locki^d nj) the cabin, and then 
( .ailing on one of the shori* hands to keej) an 
ey«.’ on the forccasth.*, left it open for the 
c(jnveni(‘nee of tla? small passenger. Harry, 
’('hariie, and the cook stc{>p(al ashore. I'he 
skipf)er and male followed, and lire latter, 
looking back from some distance, called his 
intention t(j the desolalo lilllt* figure sitting 
on die biiK'h. 

“ I .s’po.st^ bell be all right,” said the 
skipper, uneasily; “ therci’s food and a bed 
d(-)wn the fo't‘’s'le. Von might just look 
round to night and see he’s .safe. 1 expect 
w’e’ll have to taki.; him l)a(^ k to London with 
u.s.” 

'They turned up a small road in the direc- 
ti(jn of h(jme and walked on in silence, until 
the mate, glancing b( tind at an acquaintance 
who had just passed, nttcTed a sharp excla- 
mation. 'The skipper turned, and a small 
figure which had just shot round the corner 
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st()|)p(^fl in mid career and cyi^i them warily, 
mun exchan^^ed uruiisy glances. 

“ leather, ” eried a small voice. 

Ue he’s adojHed you now,” said tlu^ 
skipjKT, luiskily. 

‘‘Or you,” said tlie maU*. “I never took 
mu(‘h notice of him.” 

He looked round again. Master Jones was 
following, briskly, al)Out ten yards in the 
rear, arul twenty yards behind liim came the 
('lew, who, leaving seen him (juit the ship, 
had followed with the evident intention of 
being in at the deatli. 

“ l’a.ther,” cried tlie boy again, “.wait for 

One or two passers by stared in astonish- 
nuait, and the male began to be uneasy as to 
the company he was keej)ing, 

“J.et’s sej)arate,” he growled, “and see 
who he’s ('ailing after.” 

d'he skipj)er caught him by the arm. 
“Shout out t(.) him to go lutek,” lie (Tied. 

“it’s you he’s after, 1 tell you,” said th(‘ 
mat(‘. “ Who do you want, billy } ” 

“ J want my latlier,” ( ried tht* youth, and, 


whether it would be better to wipe Master 
Jones off the face of the earth or to |.)ursu(j his 
way in ail the strength of conscious innocence, 
lie chose the latter course, and, a shade more 
erect than usual, walked on until he came in 
.sight of his lioiise and his wife, who was 
standing at tlie door. 

“ You C(Hne along o’ me, Jem, and explain,” 
he whispered to the mate. 'J'hen he turned 
about and hailed the ('lew. 'jlie crew, flattered 
at Ixting olTered front seats in the affair, 
came forward eagcaly. 

“ What’s llu‘ matter ?” in()uircd Mrs. Hunt, 
eyeing tlu' crowd in ama/Aarieiit as it grouped 
it.s(‘lf in anticipation. 

“ Nothing,” said her husband, ofr-handedly. 

“ v\’ho’s that boy?” cTi<.‘d the iniKX'c'nt 
woman. 

“ It’s a j)oor little mad boy,” began the 
skipper ; “ he came aboard— ” 

“ I’m not mad, father,” interrupted Master 
Jon(‘.s. 

“ A po(^r little mad bov,” ('ontinued the 
skip[KT, hastily, “who carra' aboard in I .ondon 
and .said [)Oor old Sam brown was his lather.” 



‘ I WAN T MV KA'KIHK,' CKIltJ.> TUI; YOU 1 


to prevent any mistake, indicated tlie raging 
skipper with his finger, 

“ ITEf do you want ? ” bellowed the latter, 
in a frightful voice, 

“ Want you, father,” chirrupped Master 
Jones. 

Wrath and dismay .struggled for supremacy 
in the skij>^)er’s face, and he paused to decide 


“No— you, father,” cried the boy, shrilly. 

“ He calls everybody his father,” said the 
skijiper, with a smile of anguish ; “ that’s the 
form his madness takes. He cabled Jem here 
his father.” 

“No, he didn’t,” said the mate, bluntly. 

“And then he thought Charlie was his 
father.” 
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“No, sir,” said Mr. Leggc, with respectful 
firmness. 

“Well, he said Sam Brown was,” said the 
skip|)er. 

“ Ves, that’s right, sir,” said the crew. 

“Where is Sain?” iiKiuired Mrs. Hunt, 
looking round expectantly. 

‘Hie deserted the shij) at. Wither.sea," said 
her hushand. 

“1 .see,” .said Mrs. Fliint, with a hitter 
smile, “.‘Hid thest* men havi' all come up 
|)ret)artrd to swear that tlu; liny said .Sam 
was his father. Haven’t you ?” 

“ Ves, mum,'’ chorused tin* crew, delighted 
at being understood so t^asily. 

Mrs. Hunt looked acaoss the road to 
the fields slreleliing beyond. 'Then she 
siuMenly brought lier ga/e fxu'k .and, look 
ing lull at her hushand, uttered just two 
words : 

“Oh, Joe!” 

“Ask the niate,” cried tht‘ Irantie skipper. 

“ \'es, I know what the mate'll say,” 
s.iid Mis. Hunt. “ I'w luj need to ask 
him.” 

“ ( 'harlie and 1 larry wen: with Sam when 
the fjoy ('arne up to them,” prottisteal the 
skijiper. 

“I’ve no doulit,” said his wife. “Oh, 
Jo(' ! Joe ! Jo<^ ! ” 

There was an imeomibrtable sileiK'e, during 
which the crew, standing for the most part on 
one leg in sympathy with their ('hief’s embar 
rassrneiil, nudgetl each other to say something 
to clear the character of a man whom all 
esteemed. 

“ You ungrateful little demon,” burst out 
Mr. la gge, at lengt h ; “ arter the kind way 
the* ski])j)er treated you, loo.” 

“ Did he treat him kindly?” in(|uired the 
captain’s wife, in conversational tones. 

“ Dike a. fa like a uncle, mum,” saitl the 
thoughtless Mr. T.egge. “ (lave ’im a jia.ssage 
on the shij) and fairly sjioilt ’im. We was 
all surj)rised at the fuss ’e made of 'im ; 
wasn’t we, Harry ? ” 

He turned to Ids friend, l)ut on Mr. 
(ireen’s taee there was an ex[)ression of su(‘h 
utter .s( orn and contemjH that his own fell. 
He g, lanced at the skipper, and w’as almost 
frightened at his app<.:arance. 

'J’he situ.'ition was ended by Mrs. Hunt 
entering the liOust* and (‘losing the dexjr with 
an ominous bang. 'The men slunk off, 
headed by Mr. Deggc : and the mate, after 
a few murmured words of encouragement to 
the skipper, also departed, (laptain Hunt 
looked first at the small cause of his trouble, 
wIjo had drawn off to some distance, and 
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then at the hou.se. Then, with a determined 
gesture, he turned the handle of the door 
and walked in. His wife, w'ho was .sitting 
in an arm chair, with her eyes on the floor, 
remained motionless. 

“ Look here, J'olly he began. 

“Don't talk to me,” was flu* reply. “I 
wonder you can look me in the face*.” 

'The .ski[)jH*r ground his tec'th, and strove 
to maintain an air of judic ial ealm. 

“ If you’ll only he reasonalile- he re> 

marked, si verel)’. 

“ 1 thought then* was something .secret 
going on,’’ said Mrs. Hunt. “ I've often 
looked at you when voiTve lieen sitting in 
that c hair, with a wonic'd look on your face, 
and wondered what it was. But 1 ne\’cr 
thought it was so had as this, j'll do you 
the credit to sav that 1 lU'ver thought of 

such a filing as this What did you 

say ? . . . . What ? ” 

“1 said ‘d ! ’ said the skip|)er, ex 
plosively. 

“ N’es, Tve* no doubt,” said his wife, 
fi(‘reely. “ N'ou think you're going to carry 
it off with a high hand and hlusti'r; hut you 
won't hhistt r me. niv man. I'm not one of 
your meek and mild women who'll put 
uj.) with anything. Dm nut one of 
your ” 

“1 tell you,” said the skippi*r, “that the 
boy calls everybody his father. I daresay 
he’s claimed another by this time*.” 

Then as he spoke the handle tiirnc'd, and 
the door opening a few inches disclosed the 
anxious fae(* of Master Jones. Mrs. Hunt, 
('atehing the skipper's eye, |)oiiited to it in an 
e<‘stasy of silent wrath. 'There was a breath- 
less pause, broken at last hv the hoy. 

“ Mother ! ” he said, softly. 

Mr.s. Hunt stiffened in her ('hair and her 
arms fell by her side as she ga/ed in s|)et"ch- 
less amazement. Master Jones, ‘o|)ening the 
door a little wider, gently insinuated his small 
figure* into the room. 'The skipper gave one 
glanc'e at his wife and then, turning hastily 
away, put his hand over his mouth and, 
with protruding ey(*s, ga/ed out of the 
window. 

“Mother, can I (‘ome in?” .said the 
hoy. 

“ Oh, l*olly ! ’’ sighed the skipper. Mrs. 
Hunt strove to regain the utteranee* of which 
astonishment had de|)rived her. 

“I . . . . what .... Joe .... don’t 
he a fool ! ” 

“ Ves, I’ve no doubt,” said the skipper, 
theatrically. “Oh, Tolly! lV)lly I Tolly!” 

He pul his hand over his mouth again 
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" WHAT 1>II> YOU SAY?” 


and laughed silently, until his wife, eoniing 
behind him, look him l)y the slioulders and 
shook him violently. 

“ 'J'his,” S^id the skipper, choking ; “this 
is what , 4 . you’ve been worried about. . . . 
This is the secret what’s — ” 

He broke ofT suddenly as his wife thrust 
him by main force imo a chair, and standing 
over him with a fiery fece dared liim to say 
another w’ord. 'I'lien she turned to the 
boy. 

“ What do you mean by calling me 
‘mother’?” she demanded. “I’m not 
your mother.” 

“Yes, you are,’’ said Master Jones. 

Mrs. Hunt eyed him in bewilderment, and 
then, roused to a sense of her position by a 


renewed gurgling from the skipper’s chair, 
set to work to try and thump that misguided 
man into a more serious frame of mind, 
hailing in this, she sat dow'n and, after a 
futile struggle', .began to laugh herself, and 
that so heartily that Master Jones, smiling 
sympathetically, (Closed the door, and c^me 
boldly into the room. 

'I'he statement, generally believed, that 
Ca[)tain Hunt and his wife ado[)ted him, is 
incorrect, the skipjicr act:ounting for his 
continued presence in the house by the 
simple explanation that he had adopted 
them. An explanation which Mr. Samuel 
Hrown, for one, finds quite easy of accept- 
ance. 



The Topsy-Turvy House 

AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 

Bv Mkta Henn. 

From Photographs exclusively taken for The Strand MAtrA/.iNR. 

the “ Long Toms ” made at Creusot, they 
are anxious for a holiAiy, for a breathing- 
space, and they will find their weary feet 
take them to the Rue dc Paris. 

'Thore they will discover side shows from 
all parts of the civilized and uncivilized 
world, and among other things they will be 
startled by an extraorditiary structure which 
is called Manoir a fLnvers^' namely, a 
to[)s\'turvy house, built so that its roof is to 
be found where the foundations should be, 


HE side .shows of the Paris 
Exhibition are for the most 
part situated in the Rue de 
Paris, and on a fashionable 
evfc^iing — w'hich by the way has 
been fixed by le haul motide 
for every Friday during the duration of the 
Exhibition — that splendidly illuminated 
thoroughfare fairly teems with the chic of 
Paris. 

When visitors are tired of instruction and 




EXTENIOK VIEW OK THE TOPSY-TURVY HOU.SR. 


tciification ; when they are filled with the and the wine-cellar is placed where the 
wonders of manufacture and the marvels of chimneys of well-beha- ed suburban villas are 
science ; when they are surfeited with the invariably situated. ' 
marv^Uptis cht^ses tnade in Switzerland and . The idea pf buildin}; a house upside down 
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is, from the showman’s [)oint of view, ilis 
liii(‘lly ingenious, and Nir. Adolphe Kotin, a 
Russian gentleman, has s('()red a point in 
catering for the euriosityand wonder loving 
piopensitics of the average holiday makei. 

During an interview whieh took place 
under the roof (/.e., in this ease the 
foundations of the building) I gathered soin<‘ 
interesting details of how this extra- 
ordinary attraction first came to the 
light of day. 

Mr. Kotin, it appears, was one day- 
asked by a friend to contribute tinvards 
a fund whiel) was lieing got up for the 
berjefit of a l)rother mortal in tern 
porary difficulties. It transpired that 
this gentleman in ditfieulties expected 
an early call from the local “ man in 
possession.” 

When Mr. Kotin had suliscribed 
towards the sum needful to keep the 
undesirable visitor out of bounds, be 
.suggested that the* hard-up man should 
take lus furniture and screw it to the 
ceilings, so that when the man in 
po.ssession came in he would find 
nothing to take possession of, and 
('<^n}ie(|uently .speedily show him the 
shine on die hnc'k of hi.s best Sunday 
ow'y^ oat. 

>VCts Ipore in that jocular 


suggestion than most people would have 
dreamt of, however, and the idea struck 
Mr. Kotin a.s one that showed possibilities 
ot considerable pecuniary jirofit if carried 
out in reality. 

Plans were made, showing rooms in 
whieh the whole of the furniture* was to lie 
.screwed to the c.ciling, whiae vases stood on 
chimney-]iit;(:es upside down, where evt*iy 
knick knack peeped at you face downwards. 
'J’hest? were of no avail, howevi.T, for Mr. 
Kotin found that by such means real life - 
that is, movement on the jiart of the 
oeciipnnls of the various rooms could not lie 
shown, and as people an* not to be .screwed 
down, bi; bethought liimself of a different 
plan whi< b we find reali/.(.‘d in the present 
strueture, but not (jiiitr to the expectation of 
the inventor, owing prineijially to the short 
sjiace of lime givt.n him lor ('onstniclion, 
and the monsiKius way in which the I'Abibi' 
tion workmen behaved wla ii they found lliat 
they were, for tile time being at least, “the 
cocks of the walk.” 

Mr. Kotin, finding his original plans next 
to iinpo.ssilile, bad rei'ourse to optical illusion 
in a very fascinating and original ('OiK'eption. 
Wi* may as well give the whok: thing away 
at oiua*. 'riu.c' are mirrors ujion mirrors ; 
mirrors before you, minors behind you, 
above you, and on every sidt* ; in fact, tliere 
are mirrors \vherev('r you may ( hance to be 
looking. 

Where Mr. Kotin’s chief diffu'ulty lay, 
however, was in ofilaining suffK'iently large 
mirrors to suit bis ])urp()se. Kight of the 
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leading glass manufacturers of France 
absolutely refused to entertain the making, 
and above all the fitting to the ceilings, of 
such huge mirrors as Mr. Kotin demanded. 


At hist, howc'ver, an enterprising firm took 
up the matter, and Mr. Kotm tolls me lliat 
lh(‘ mirrors vvhieh are placed on the ceiling-:; 
of tluf various rooms in the “ Manoir 
a TKiivers ” an* without exception 
the largest of their kind in the 
world. 'The manufacture and lilting 
in position have c'ost no less than 
36,000 Ira IK'S all told. 

It a|)pears that glass, however 
thick, is so flexible that it became 
impossible to pla('e the mirrors, 
souk; of which arc about 12ft.. 

S(|uar(‘, on the ceilings, as desired, 
without some support, which in this 
case consists of a glass pillar which 
su[jp<>rts (‘ach mirror in the centre. 

'I'hc “roof” of the building, as 
will be seen on a near approach, is 
about -^ft. from the ground, nearly 
loue /mg tht hat of a tall man as 
he passes underne.ath. 'The tiles 
remind you of their presence, though 
you di) )onr best to avoid them, and 
you emer by means of the chimney, 
the smoke of which comes out face 
downward.-^ ; whilst Uk/ drain -pipes 
possess exits far above the trees which line 
the avenue. 

The chimneys and buttresses of this 


medijeval castle (which ancient structure the 
building is supposed to represent) support 
it, and the cellar, with its wine aiid spirit 
bottles all upside down, is to be found about 
50ft. above ground-level. 

At the so-called entrance-door you 
will observe that llie clock and the 
lettering are upside down, and as 
you enter you will find yourself 
walking up the steps with your feet 
upwards and your head at a perilous 
angle ; while farther on you will find 
a lady in a clrawing-iocun knitting 
very [jvcttily on a sofa which looks 
as thoiigli it were suspended upside 
down by a thread to the ceiling 
above. Soon your bead will swim 
in bewildernuait, and (](iile naturally 
yon make your way to the bath-room, 
where llte water flows ui)war(ls into 
an ii|).''ide tlown batb-lub, in defiance 
of all the laws of gravity. Further 
still, a gentleman, in this instance 
Mr. Kotin himself, will be found 
trying to swallow his food feet up- 
wards in tlu^ dining-room, and how 
the dainty mistress of 'lopsy 'furvy- 
dom fares in her boudoir is a 
problem the solution of which we 
will leave to others. 

'I'hc l.ouis XV. furniture, with whit'h, by 
IIk' way, this ('iirious mansion is furnished 


and, though seen upside down, enhances the 
pretliness of the various rpopis, 
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lliroughoul, is of the r ost costly description 
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The building 
itself is made en- 
tirely (3f iron, 
covered with plas- 
ter, and in sec- 
tions, so that it 
may be easily 
taken to pieces 
and removed when 
necessary. 

Mr. Kotin, 
speaking of the 
construction of 
the 'ro[)sy-Tiirvy 
House, was espe- 
cially emphatic in 
ascribing much of 
its success to the 
valuable assist- 
ance he has re- 
ceived at the 
hands of Mr. 

Henri (Iros, the 
popular and well- 
known managing director of the Molropolitan 
'riieatre in the Kdgware Road, who has taken 
great interest in the scheme, and to whose 
energy the existence of this unii|ue attraction 
is mainly due. 

It appears that when Mr. Kotin first 
suggested the idea of a Topsy d’urvy House 
everyone laughed, and people shrugged their 
shoulders and smiled sadly -that is, when 
they did not say rude things ; but though 
Mr. Kotin is a 
Russian by birth, 
h e h as be e n 
schooled in Eng- 
land, where 
dogged persever- 
ance is taught as 
in no other 
school in ‘the 
world. 

I’he workmen 
to whom the 
inside arrange- 
ments of the 
building w'cre in- 
trusted had to 


be watched night 
and day. They 
would insist on 
placing the win- 
dows the right way 
up and the wall 
paper with buds 
pointing upwards ; 
then, again, in 
their endeavours 
•to do well they 
fixed the staircases 
intended for visi- 
tors u})side down, 
so that it w’OLild 
have been im- 
possible to enter 
the building at all ; 
hence, upon Mr. 
Kotin’s arrival 
after a day’s ab- 
sence he found it 
im|)Ossil)le to ne- 
gotiate the stairs, 
and no small amount of dii)l()ina('y was 
re(juir(‘d to make the men understand that, 
though most things were to l)e upside down, 
the nutans of ingress and egress had to be 
perforee. (instructed according to ordinary 
rules. 

Taken altogether \hv. {'oneeption and con- 
struction of the “ Manoir a I’lCnvers ” has 
proved no small undertaking to the inventor, 
and he is to be complimented on the credit- 
able manner in 
which he has 
suc'cf'eded, not- 
withstanding the 
enormous diffi- 
culties which un- 
toward circum- 
stances have 
placed in his 
way, in pro- 
ducing one of 
the most extra- 
ordinary attrac- 
tions whiejh have 
ever astonished 
the pul)lic. 
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The Popularity of Joshua Push 

Bv (iKOR(.K G. Farquhak. 


I. 

HE little coinitry inn had 
many attractions for a jaded 
Londone r whose requirements 
were not loo exigent. Within 
an honr’Ji railway journey of 
town, thtr house stood back 
from the main street - all gable ends, elus 
tered chimney slacks, and (dinging ivy; the 
living rooms sj)i(;k and sjvin to dainti 
ness, ('osy as a nest. 'The landlord, 
lien iVnvell, was a frank-spoken, un 
assuming young 
fellow, ev(T alert 
to antieij)att* one’s 
wants and his 
wife was a l)orn 
('ook. K 11 r tiler 
more and herein 
lay one of tlu' 
chief charms of 
the place, for me 
-the innkeeper 
could frc({uently 
secure permission 
for his guests to 
fish in tlu; trout - 
stream flowing 
thro u g h t h e 
meadows and 
park - lands of 
Voyne 'I'owers. 

Of this esteemed 
])rivilege 1 did 
not negltMU to 
avail myself when- 
ever possilile. 

One day, re- 
turning from my 
angling in iIkj 
park, 1 was ac('osl^?d at a 
lonely point in the lane 
by ‘>'ome blowzy loafi^r or 
tranq), who grew trucu- 
lently asseitive bec^ause 1 did not see fit 
to a('(piiesec in his extravagant claims 
upon my [>urse. His bluster, however, 
amounted to nothing in the end. On my 
arrival at the inn I told Powell of the annoy- 
ance to which I had been subjected, adding 
a somewhat brutal suggestion as to how all 
such ruffians should be treated, had I my 
will. Powell politely and diplomatically 


agreed wnth me in toio. Then he laughed ; 
not his usual full * throated, breezy laug];i, 
indeed, but rather a kind of spasmodic 
chuckle, which finished with an abrupt jerk. 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” said he, confusedly ; 
“ but it reminds me of something that hap- 
pened when I was out West. Precious ugly 
iix it was for me, too. You may lay your 
life 1 didn't see the funny side of it then. 
By |anu*s - no I ’’ 

Althougli 1 had often detected the 
reiMirrence (.)f certain Americanisms 
in his talk, my 
curiosity had 
never been hitber- 
to sufficiently 
piijuecl to (pies- 
tion him as to 
the origin of 
them. Scenting a 
s t o r y n o w , I 
straightway waxed 
ehafingly im- 
])atient. We had 
tht‘ b:ir-[)arlour to 
ourselves, and the 
lime being rn id- 
afternoon, it was 
l)robable that our 
soliliuU; would 
not be liroken in 
upon for a good 
half-hour at least. 
My pipe chanced 
to be in full blast ; 
I ) u l . Powell’s 
( igar, after burn- 
ing all down ode 
side, had gone out 
altogether. I 
handed him another, and 
mentally v()W(^d to deprive 
my Icjbaeconist of a patron 
in future. Nodding toward.s 
our empty glasses, I waited until Ben had 
re filled them. 

“Now we’re in trim,” said I. “Fire 
away ! ” 

And he began : 

Then a-days Fd gone out to the Slates, 
like many ancther young chap before and 
since, hoping to bette r myself — perhaps eVen 
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making my pile in time by hard and honest 
work. Soon as 1 felt my feet, so to say, I’d 
planned to send back for Jennie, marry her, 
and settle down out there. Jennie was at 
that date head housemaid up at the Towers, 
and it’s really through iny wife rin able to 
get fishing iiermits now, sir. 

Well, the programme looked a healthy 
sibrt on paper only it never panned out 
W'orth a ( (‘iit in practice. Whether it was I 
didn’t come up to the Yankee standard in 
snap and go, or whether J’ci too many Sunday- 
school notions of honesty and honour still 
left in me, or whether again it was she(!r had 
luck all through, doesn’t nuu h mailer now. 
Anyway, the dollars wouldn’t fly into my 
j)ockets, whosoever else’s they favoured, h’or 
close on three years Td been out there — 
moving gradually farther West, \mc a job 
and th(‘rt; a job, but most hand to mouth all 
the while till at last I h'tched up at Probity 
Springs, the ('hii*f town or ('ounty .sirat of 
('anovas C'ounty, Idaho. I’d trudged over 
from Lotusville that day, twenty miles away, 
after putting in a few w-eeks at the smelters 
there, where 1 got into a slight argument 
with Hm;.k Jarvis, tiie deputy-foreman, and 
had to (juit rather sudden in ('onse(jiK*nce. 
(.'ome to tot up my finaiKXs, 1 found it 
figured out at .•>omething just under a dollar 
and a half, with no more idea than Adam 
how to add a cent to it, nor which way to 
turn for a fresh start, 1 tell }' 0 u, sir, 1 felt 
pretty considerable down. 

'fo make it worse, I’d always been writing 
to Jennie as if I’d already got into my .stride 
and was forging ahead like wildhre. Some- 
how, 1 hadn’t the heart to let her know nty 
disa[.)pointmeMts. Hut 1 fancy she must have 
guessed how black things really were, for 
latterly her letters hadn’t harped so much 
about her (‘oming out to me as about my 
going back to her. She said she didn’t feej 
she’d ever care for Aineric'a to live in ; it 
W’ouldn’t seem same as home to lier, noways ; 
and besides, there was the long, lonesome 
years of separation and waiting. Her last 
letter had sonu^thing more practical in it, 
too. She wrote me tliat old Barnard, 
who used to keep this house in those days, 
talked about retiring from the “ public ” 
busine.ss altogether, him getting well on in 
years ; and that Lord Voync, the owner, had 
hinted his willingness to offer me first refusal 
of the tenancy, provided I’d a little cash to 
come in on, you understand. Jennie — bless 
her heart ! — had a few pounds put away, and 
she thought with what I’d also saved wc 
couldn’t do better, and would I tbink it over 


and decide soon ? My word, it didn’t call 
for any considering at all ! If things had 
only been different I’d have hurried back 
like a shot. But as it was well, now you’ll 
partly understand what was worrying me 
when 1 came within sight of Probity Springs. 

Just before getting to the township, being 
foot sore and dog tired, 1 stopped for a short 
rest under a clump of scruboaks by the 
roadside. While 1 was squat on my hunkers 
there a lanky, leathi.T-fAccd man, with a 
goatee l)cnrd and eyes like a hawk, came 
sailing jiast. As he went by he stared hard 
and half -opened his moutli as if hi^ meant to 
speak. 'Then, seeing 1 didn’t know him 
from ('hristopher, he shut his faci‘ and 
marched straight on again. But he hadn’t 
gone more than fifty yards before he slewi^l 
shai'i) round and walked hai k to where 1 
was silting. 

“ Howdy, Britisher?’’ said hi*, diirpy as a 
sparrow. “ Kiu*w I’d met you somewhere 
before. R(‘(‘kon it must have been haiL 
last week, when you an’ Huck Jarvis was 
adjustin’ a diflerenct^ oniside Brannigan’s 
saloon, hey, now ? I never could cotton 
to Buck’s hullyraggin’ ways myself, an’ it 
’mazed me to think nolxuly in all Lotnsville 
had grit enough to tell him hi‘ wasn’t the 
little tin god he set up to be. 'J'lie hi'fty way 
you waltzed round an’ man-liandled him ! 
l.osh, but it was great, sir -gri'al ! ” 

Of course, be was referring to my scanp-up 
with the deputy foreman. Kow, I don’t say 
I had the l)est of the tussle altogether, 
mind you - for Jarvis was a hard nut ; only 
1 didn’t have to swallow my front teeth like 
he did, anyway. 

“'The neatest piece o’ fist play ever I 
was in at ! ” the man went on. “ I was a 
private spectator all the lime. My own 
personal atLiirs had taken me over to Lotus- 
ville that day. Its jes’ as well I wasn’t thar 
officially, in a matter of speak in’, or I’d have 
had to chip in an’ stop it, meblie.” 

“ Slop it ! Why ? ” 

“Bein’ e/. how I’m Sheriff!” he explained, 
importantly. “ But I’m not goin’ to slip up 
on you now. No, sir ! Joshua K. Bush 
ain’t thel breed, you bet. Sheriff or no 
Sheriff, he has a powerful admiration for any 
man with pluck and backbone, an’ he’d be 
mighty pleased to shake with you now. Put 
it thar, matey.” 

I stood up, stammered something or other 
in reply, and “put it thar.” But 1 was 
puzzling harder than ever what his little 
game could be, for 1 suspected, he’d an axe 
of his own to grind, 
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“ You’re tlic very mnii I’m wmitiiv/’ 
he, S|)e:ikiug lowe r and more ('autioiis like. 
“ Wliei) 1 saw llie heaiitifiil way you lammed 
inte-r Ihiek Jarvis a \'oice oiiler the back of 
my bead whis[)ered to me, ‘ Joshua K., that’s 
the boy for your money muscle, sand, and 
savv)', it’s all thar ! ’ An’ 1 ’low the voice 
was ’bout right, S’es, Ihitisher, you kin help 
me, so he’s you’re willin’. An’ tbar’s fifty 
dollars, spot-cash, the minute you say you’ll 
take hold.” 

“Wl'iat have T to do to earn it?” I asked, 
trying not to seem over eager, though my 
pulse 'vas going like a clock. 

“ A half-h.our’ll si't:* you through the job. 
All you want is nerve, bounce, and bluff. 
An’ thar’s a hundred dollars extry at the tail- 
end of it ef we both come out on top at the 
fltlTsh.” 

1 waited to hear more ])articiilars. 

“ It’s like this,” he said, presently. 
“Thishycr’s the second time I’ve served ez 
Sheriff, an’ I’m fixin’ to run for a third term. 
The billet kinder ’pears to suit me first-rate, 

Vol. XX.-28. 


an’ I mean slickin’ to it. 
Howsever, Tnc; jes’ come to 
hoar ihet the bosses vvlio .set 
tij) the delegations in the 
otlior townships are makin’ 
a dead S(‘t agin me, proposin’ 
to pul uj) 1 Ians Drecht an* 
lire me off tlie nomination 
tieket. Thel lie in’ so, I’ve 
got to demonstrate I’m a 
sounder candidate ’n Mans, 
right now. An’ you’re goin’ 
to help me do it ! ” 

‘'Me!” 1 ('t'ied, gaping 
like a fish out of water, 
“llov in thunder can 1 do 
that ? ” 

“ I’ll tell you when once 
wr’ve* agrcc-'d on the price. 
\(iw, S(‘ein’ it's jiolitics we’re 
on - in a manner of sayin’, 
electioneerin’, anyway an' 
thet electioneerin’ is a dirty 
trade for any gtmllemaii, 
I'm (juite prepnrt'd to pay 
more on aeeount of the 
dirt. Suppose vve make, 
the lumdn.'d dollars two 
hu min'd an’ liflv ? ’’ 

“ It’s handsome ■— hand- 
some ! ” I replied, smartly. 
“Only rd like to know 
e.xaelly what I’m expeOed 
to ” 

“ Don’t hustle me, pard, 
It's my call, an’ J haven’t ('limhod to t0[)- 
nolch figures yet. You’re forgettin’ to insure 
agin accidents, I’m thinkin’. \Val, knowin’ 
niv man, 1 venlur’ to say lliar’s no risk at all 
- nary an ounce. But 1 grant you may think 
different. An’ so 1 put up another two hundred 
an’ fifty dollars ibr risk live hundred alto- 
gether, an’ thet's my limit. Hyer we are, 
then - fifty dollars soon's you accept the 
('onlract, an’ five hundred more ef you bring 
it safe through, me fmdin’ all the outfit an’ 
accessories. Now, how’s thet strike you, hey ? 

It struck me dgmh. Here, when 1 least 
cxi)ected it, I saw a tidy fortune dangled in 
front of me - to say nothing of a wife and a 
nourishing business hanging on to it. Just 
then, as f’ye mentioned already, I felt so 
desiicrato 1 believe I’d have entered into a 
bargain with Old Horny himself for fifty 
dollars. 

But after Mr. Sheriff Push had gone on to 
enlighten me about the part 1 was to play 1 
confess it sobered me. Simple and easy 
though he tried to make it out, I my. self 
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could see little els<‘ but foolery and danger 
in it with, a long way alurad, possibly 
dollars. I admit it was only th(‘ thought of 
the goUl that drew rne on an inch farther. 

“ Mei)btf yt>u’d ruther turn it over in your 
nhnd for the next hour?” said Push, as I 
stood tliero humming and hawing. “ K/ 
ihi . SL'ems a ni('t? sei luded neighl)ouriu>o<l io 
('onfab in, I’ll fix it so’s to be hyer agin at 
fiu- o'elo('k. The hull thing must bt* settled 
to night one way or the other. .Say, liow‘11 
fiv(- t)'elo('k lit you ? ’ 

J tigrei.'d to the iirningeiiient ; tind then, 
foK'ing a live dollar bill on me, he swung off 
in (.uk; diri'ction, while 1 took the'oppositt! 
jiath down to the towti. llere, after Id 
wra[)j)ed myself round a s(|nare meal, with a 
jieg or two of tangle-fool throun in, I began 
to s('e the comic siik‘ of the entin^ business. 
It tickled my fancy so that I, too, lost toiK'h 
»»f the risks alt(.)gether. 1 felt somehow tlu'l 
if lliere was going to be s|M»rt, 1 ought to be 
in at it. 

W ell, we wtati both on time at the meeting 
{ilaci*, the Sheriff and myself. 1>\ six o’clock 
the details had lieeri talked over and every- 
thing put in order for the attemjit in the 
morning. Fifty dollars earnest money changed 
hands, and the i)lol was liauiied out, alive and 
full fledged. Seeing the hanky panky lu.' was 
then engaged on, I’sa* often wondere<l sinc<t 
why 1 was so ready to take Mr. I’ush at his 
ban* W(M'd. I (,’an't aecoiiiu foi’ it now, I'm 
sure -laiit, anyway, I did. 

II. 

Ni'.X'i' day, in the afu.'rihron, there was to b*: 
rare stirrings over at I ,oi tis\ ille, consrtpjent 
on the opening of a new' ( a)nimemoration 
Hall in that town, both Hans Dreehi and 
the Sheriff W'ere to orate on the occ.ision, 
and the pair of them well knew that their 
i hances at the coming [)oll would depend a 
good deal on what they said there and how 
they said it. X'ou .see, local affairs W’asn’: 
the platform they w'ere lighting on at all 
nobody I'ared a brass farthing about that ; 
nc'ither w'as it a (jiu'stiom of party politii's 
Hans 1 )r»/chl being (juile as wairni a DeniUKTat 
and vSilverite as Joshua K. himself. l-'<»r 
any gold coinage Republican breathing to 
have put himself forward for the Sheriffship 
woi.ld have been as much as his life was 
w'orth in Canovas C'ounty. No ; the election 
would not turn on back-yard or national 
Uoh'ics in tlie l(‘ast, but sim[)ly and solely 
on - patriotism. At that time the Yankees 
wen. in the thick of a w'ar fever — got the 
comi.ilaint precious bad, too. It was 


“ Hail, Columbia ! and “ 'Fhe Star-spangled 
Banner ” all along the line. 'Phe Bird of 
ITeedom w'as oti tlie almighty crow, flapping 
his wings and sharpening his beak ready to 
swoop down and claw into shreds some 
bullying nation or other — I forget now 
just (exactly which. Atiyhow, that’s wliere 
the- test came in. Whichever of the. tw(.) 
candidates could manage to chuck the 
rippingest batik* sp(‘e('h off his chest, that man 
was (lead surt! to scoop u[) the votes and bag 
the situalion. 

Soon altrr breakfast the Sheriff and his 
cousin, Juvlo Willis, drov(.‘ out from Probiiv 
Sjirings along tlu; road to Lotusvilkx Push 
himself tooling tlu* team. 'Phey’d goiK* a 
mailer of (hglit miles oi da rt'abouts when 
who shouk.1 they drop ai'ross l>ut Hans 
1 >recht, with Hcxicon Butt, his (.,'hainiian of 
Committee, and anoth.er committee-man all 
thiee standing beside a broken-down bugg\', 
swearing like troopers at the driver wlu.i'd 
lipped them out into the roadway. 'Prying 
to shave a corner t(jo close, he'd smashed 
into a .stum]) fence and taken a w hei 1 off. 

Pile Sheiiff jailled up to syinjialhi/e. He 
didn’t want to gloat any, not he, o\t'r the 
accident to his o[)j)onent, As he'd once 
remarked to im*, he ('ouldn'l helj) knowing 
that 1 Ians I lo'cht avas just about the mt'ancst 
cuss on the face of Cod's earth— no more 
lilted to b(‘ Sheriff'n a boded (uvl -yet, for 
all that, he lelt free to claim that he bore the 
skunk no personal grudge or malic'e. He 
pitied ev('n morr'n Ik* despised tht* reptih*. 
So, when he saw how matters stiMid how, 
there b'eing no handy way of repairing 
the (kunage. nor any [dace wdthin live or 
sj\ miles w'terc* anodu r convi'yama* I'onld be 
got -how, also, tlie delay meant that they'd 
f)e lov) late to attend the celebrations at 
i.otusxille when Mr. Push, 1 say, had (juite 
mastered lUese points, he at otice showeil his 
unsi'lli.sh Ihgh-mindedness by n[) and saying 
he'd be gralilied to find seats for Hans and 
his supportt.rs in his own surrey. 1 warrant 
they didn't take long to study it o\er, hut 
closed w’ith the offer on the s})ot, 

Joshua ehirrup(.M to the ponies and howled 
on wdth a heavier load ; hut not before a 
sly nod and a lightning wink had passed 
h(!tw'een him and the blundering jarvey, who 
was left behind to look after the overturned 
machine. Oh, I’ll lay that coachec and 
Joshua R. Push understood one another to a 
hair ! 

“Gave me a kinder start jes’ now, seein’ 
you three cavortin’ out thar in the middle of 
the track,” the Sheriff* said, after a spell of 
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lit out after the 
fellow many’s the 
time, hut they’d 
always come trai[)- 
sing hack without 
so much as catch- 
ing sight of him. 
lie was a “holy 
terror,” no mis- 
take about it. As 
yet, however, he’d 
never been seen 
so far south as 
Canovas County. 

“'Talkin’ of 
ro a d-a gent s,” 
('ousin jiule re 
marked, “ I was 
hearin’ toll of 
black Jack bein’ 
on the hold-uj) 
nigh to Pine f lats 
the -other day. 
Shouldn’t be sur- 
[) r i s e d i f h e 
doesn't })ay us a 
visit in thisliyer 
distric’ Tore long 
now. T.ordy, but 
1 he’ll not 

trouble us this 
tri}), anyway ! ” 

“ An’ why not 
-- w h y not? ” 
Hans Drecht 
jerked out, high 
and shai}). “Cal 
e’late he’d find 
he’d routed out a 

siliMiee. “ (111 ess 1 must have been thiiikiiT hornet's nest ef he did ! ” 
it was road-agents or suthin’ thet way.” “ Jude was alluilin’ to the dollars among 

Now, towards the northern end of the us, prob’ly,” explained Mr. Puuh, quiet-like. 
“ Pan handle ” there had latirly been a lot of “ He ’lows ez any road-agent would get a big 
rcead-agenting going on. T'he various parties haul ef he did ha[)[)en to waltz in an’ bail 
who’d been stoppl'd and unloaded had us up to-day.” 

different tales to tell— some saying they’d “Dollars!” cried Deacon Butt, his band 
been .set uy)on l)y a gang of ruffians, from going up smart to his breast-pocket. “ Wliat 
three to half-a dozen in number, while others tlollars?” • 

de(']:'’\.d it was one man only, who worked “ Ah, 1 see you’re treasurer this time, 

alone and I'.id a marvellous (|uiek linger on a Deacon,” laughed the Sheriff, noting the 
trigger. Tor w.int of knowing his real name, sudden movement. “ No offence, of course ! 
folk liad taken 10 calling this mystcrit>us On’y Jude gues.sed one or other of you’d be 

imgleavler “ J jlack Jack,” l.>ecause of the crape carryin’ weight. Ez men of sense an’ expe- 

mask he always wore when operating. Hardly rience, we all know thet votes an’ dollars 

a week passed but some poor devil, with ’pear to sorter draw one another, somehow, 

cl'.an Dockets and a hole in him, was fouml Somebody’s hands must bring ’em together, 

lying dead on the roadside, till the people hey? Jude dMn’t mean any nastiness, Pll 

began to get mortal sick with the monotony answer for it. No, no ; we’re all agreed 

of it. Vigilantes and Sheriff’s posses had business is business ; an’ Pm not denyin’ him 
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;m’ tne mayn't be well primed with kopecks 
ourselves. I’nitii, IVl nither myself that Idaek 
Jack tackled us some other day, ef lie ever 
does at all ! 

Hans Urechl snorted in scorn at tliesc 
smtiments. Here was a chance of taking a 
rise out of his opjionent ! 

“Mighty plucky words, them - for a 
Shi‘ii(T;’’ he growled. “A man sworn to 
u[>liold the laws of liis country an’ pertect the 
liv('s an’ property of its j)ea('efiil ('iti/ens ! 
(tiif, it makes me tired to liear it' Now, 

when I’m elei'ted Sheriff " 

“ When ! ’’ repealed Mr. I'lish, serene as a 
limb. “ Wal, I dunno. \’ou aind Sheriff 
yet, ’t all events. 1 .ct the best man win, say 
1. IM' I’m to be licked, 1 guess I’ll take mv 
lickin' like a man — standin' up.” 

‘‘ ^Vhe^ I’m elected Sheriff,” Hans 

went on, not heeding the interruption, “ 1 
reckon I won’t start in to pi<'k an’ choose 
(lavs with no sech low-down scum e/ lll.ick 
Jack, 'riiishyer’s no lime f(.)r [ins'llanimous 
fears, with the cannons of the foreign foe 

boomin’ at our gales - ” 

“d’o howlin’ bla/es with your ('annons ! " 
sliontt'd Jude, in a tearing rage. “ Wv don’t 
ask for no speeches now. \ Ou’d l»est keep 
all that blame slush to fire off at the conler- 
cnce, I’m thinkin’.” 

Jhit there was no holding in Hans now : 
ht.‘’d got fair blown out so that he must 
either rant or burst. 

“ Let black Jack com** nlon: 
wherever he likes, he'll find me 
thar to ta.k(^ him for a fro/( ii cer- 
tainty. hirst thing, when 1 get into 
oftiee, I’ll fit out a reg'lar expedi 
tion to fuller an’ arrest 
him, dead or alive.” 

“ Vou ! ” ras]H:d the 
Sheriff. “ Wliy, 'twas 
yon da res n’t even 
\'oluiileer when 1 Kal 
a posse after thet hoss- 
thief, on’y last fall.” 

“ An’ why didn’t I 
-- why didn’t I ? ” stut 
lined Hans, red in thv 
faee. “ V(»u, ez engi' 
neered the silly I'on- 
sarn — y.iu ask nK‘ 
w h y ? 1 V g o s h ! 

lasten hvac, an’ Lll 
si'Oh tell you why ' 
lint he never did . 
for before you could 
have said “ knife,” a 
man on a sorrel mare 


jumj)ed out ftom the trees edging the road, a 
revolver in each of his fists. 

“Pull up thar!” he roared out. “An’ 
throw up your hands 1 Shar[), tiow 1 

d'he fellow’s crape mask ])Ut a nanu' on 
liiin ; and they all knew it would mean 
somehody’s funeral if they tried to monkey 
with blaek Jack, hour pairs of arms went 
.straight up together, like i^oldiers drilling, 
and hung there, d'he (Vth pair would liave 
done the same if the ownirr of them, Hans 
I >recht, hadn’t cowered back on his seat jiisl 
as the nags wi-rc reined in ; the suddim stoj) 
and jerk threw him clean off his perch, so 
lh;U he top{)le(l m'er the tail-hoard on to the 
Iraclc. In a jiffy he'd seullled for shelter 
underneath tlu: wheels. lilai'k Jack coNcred 
him with one of his weapons. 

“ (>ui you skip, rot yer I " he yelled, .savage- 
like. “ We want no diirn aiaobatics hver ! 
( )ul you come, or I’ll dose nou with I'old Ksid ! ” 
1 Ians crawled (.>ut into the open, his face 
while' as milk, his teeth ('haltering like 
knitling-nt.'edles. 

“ i.)on't slhKit, mister ! ” he snivelled, half 



‘nuN’r .siioi/r, .Mi.vriiK!' he snivelled.” 
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(lead with shet-r funk. “ 'Fake every dollar 
I’ve got. Hyer 'lis down to my last ceni. 
Point ihet [)islol olTn my hcail, I — I give 
you best ; aiv (liar’s nary a gun on me.” 

“ \'oii ain’t heeled, hey?” the agent 
(’lnu:klt;d. “ Jes’ as well tor voii you ain’t ! 
Si‘t the silver down thar, whar you stan' 
groV( Hill’ sol Now, mebhe you'll lend a 
hand to unload your iVii/e-ds. ('limb iij) an’ 
run Ihiougli them systematic lor me. hirst, 
Il'cI lor shootin’ irons.'’ 

Hans (lid as he was ordered. h rom each 
man's hip-poekd hc' higg(.'d a “ 45 ,' which 
he tossed oNcrside inti.) the road; then 
he bi 4 ;an to seaieh ihean lor eash. Ih^ 
started with judtr Willis, cleaning him out 
and passing on to 1 )eaeon Putt, who had 
been twisting his face into all manner of 
shapes, screwing up his e\cs, mumbling and 
gi unting like a stulTi'd hog. 

“^\ hat's it he want.s, matey? ’’asked Plack 
Jaek, seeing ilu' whole panlouhmo. “S.ay, 
what is it ? 

“ I think Iv he'd riither I didn’t go 
through his biaaist po' ket.’’ 

“ ilaiki'c to mo, paid. I’m trustin' in 


W’hetiier it was he’d been striu’k da/ed with 
the unexpectedness of it all till then, or 
whether ht* jaerhajis concluded he was ne.xt 
on thi‘ schedule for plundering, 1 won’t 
[iretend to say. Any rate, he pulled his wits 
together ami gave tongue. 

Posly but 1 think this hyer racket's lasted 
long enough!” he shouted, fearful mad. 
“ .Are Ihe li\(.r men to be l.)iilldo/ed an’ held 
up by one blame road agent ? l>v gum, no ! 
Isl some folk's got no more bac'k-spine ’n 
they need, it sha’n't bi‘ said Joshua K. Push 
ever lick spittled an' knuekled under to a 
tarnation thief." 

“ Shut off your jaw tackh*, right thar ! ” 
P>laek jack yelpeti l>a( k. ‘‘ Pw'. no tinu.^ to 
waste listenin to cbm wag now'. besides, ’ 
and he siiuinted at the nwolvers by llu* road- 
side, ‘'besides, I reckon 1 hokl all the tricks 
in \n\ own hand. ' 

“Not much— you don't!” the Sheriff 
sna|)j)ed out. 

(Juiek as a Hash his right arm went up, 
with a pistol at thi' end of it. 

I'ht* two irons barked out together, but 
both shots missed their 


)oii to b'‘ a credit to my teaehin', an’ 
oiiless \ou git a mo\e on m)u an' no.st* 
out eM'iy dolgarned cent, you'll be 
iigutiii' at the head ol ya.air own t)bse<|uk‘s 
lietoi’e \'ou know >ou’r<‘ 
dead meat !" 

I Ians l)ie( ht. (Iropiiig 

in (he looting of his (.)wn 

j);n'ty tieasure-ehest --- not 

to bu\' \'oles, that is, but 

simply at the bi(lding and l.jA // 

for li'e benefit ot a black- 

gu.'n'd highwi\m;.n - was I I 

just about the shadiest thing jl 

he ei)’, .d stoop to I5y this ' j 

time I bins’;- suj.)porter.s w’eri^ ' 

thoi'oughly disgusted with | 

their ('liampion. 'I'Iu.t took xJ 

no sleek ii einaimslanees, 

inadf no allow'am'es, ('ould .see no 

exa.'use whatever for him. 

W hen Plans had got to this low 
level in the eyes of liis eommittee- 
mon Mr. Sheriff Push .seemed to 


ifi' 
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man. .\t the noise of the 
firing ilh,* road agent’s 
scared broneh set to 
kif.'king and splaying up 
so as to buck its rider 
out of thi; saddle and 
send him sprawling to 
thi' ground. I let ore he 
('oiild gel on liis legs hc' 
liarl three men all (.)Ver 


■ 



wake up to what was hap|)eiung. 


nr; MAP TJS.'EK MEN ,M.P OVKK HIM.’’ 
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liini and a raw-liide iwisled round his wrists. 
His mask had slij)pcd off in the scufHe, and 
althoui'li none of them had ever seen Black 
jack hefore, they one and all declared he 
looked a pesky gallows-bird to the life just 
the image of what tliey’d always pictured 
him in their own minds to be. Only 
Sheriff Pusli knew the truth, and it wasn’t 
likely he’d give? the show away. 

1 daresay you yourself, sir, have guessed 
long siiue wlio the ])arty really was? Yes, 
it was me ! - me, Ben Powell in the 
character I’d agreed with the Sheriff to play. 
Unfortunately, owing to the skittishness of 
my mare, tlie whole performance had come 
an awful mucker. Every minute it was 
getting more coinj)licated and jurnbled-up 
than I, for one, had ever bargained for- a 
sorry sight too tangl(al and risky for my 
com.fort. But even then I didn’t realize the 
full danger of the s(Taj)e I was in, as you’ll 
see presently for yourself. 

“ Now, you durn coward, gimme back 
my wallet!” said Deac'on Butt, turning 
iiercely on Hans Drecht ; soon as he’(l 
pouched it again, be crossed over to Mr. 
l^ish. 

“.Sheriff,” said he. “1 go back on the 
oj)inion Eve had of you uj) to now. You’re 
a man, sir —a bang up hero this day ! An’ 
Ed be highly privileged ef you’d jes’ only 
shake.” 

“ An’ hyer’s miiu',” the other committee- 
man put in. “Sheriff, shake!” And they 
shook. 

“ J'har’s no two electors Em gladder to 
earn the respect of,” said Push, in his best 
k\F.Y. manner. “ Mebl^e it’s my own 
fault Em not easy understood. 1 ’low my 
modesty won't let me spread myself out and 
parade my virtues. No, ’tain’t my natur’. 
But you kin take it from me, without boastin’, 
that it’ll be a dull day with Joshua K. Ihish 
when he hasn’t something up his sleeve to 
recommend him.” 

In this case, as he cxj)lained, the article 
“up his .sleeve” had been a second revolver. 

.After they’d (|uit complimenting the Sheriff' 
and one another — wonderful civil and polite 
all round — all, that is, cxcejit Hans Drecht, 
who stood to one side, chewing his finger^ 
nails — they began to debate wdiat they’d best 
do with the prisoner. 

At the end of their confab I was faced in 
the direction of Probity Springs and told to 
step out brisk, Jude Willis \valking on my 
right with a loaded pistol, and the .second 
committee-man riding alongside on the screw 
that had thrown me. With these two as 


escort I was inarched along the road until 
we came to the place where the buggy had 
been overturned. Meanwhile, the driver 
had managed to tinker and fix up the wheel, 
so that the ramshackle conveyance could be 
again u.scd. 1 was hoisted into it, and Jude 
flopped into a seat oiiposite me ; but the 
committee-man, concluding thcrc’d be enough 
keepers to take care of me without him, 
wheeled his horse round ;ind galloped hack 
to catch Uj) with the Sheriff. If it could be 
helped, he .said, he wouldn't miss the meet- 
ing at Lotusville that afternoon not for a 
million dollars ! 

III. 

An hour later I was carted into the ])rison- 
yard at I’roliily Springs, untrussecl, and 
locked m one of the cells. I couldn’t 
grumble at the quarters they’d given me, the 
room being tolerably l)ig, furnished with a 
deal table, a chair, and a bcnch-bed ; a fair- 
sized iron barred window looked out on tlu: 
exercise -yard. But what did sinqirise me 
more than a trifle was the smoking-hot dinner 
of pie, vegetables, and fried dough nuts 
which tlu* warder afterwards brought in and. 
.set on the table. 

“Somethin’ to be goin’ on with, mati-y,” 
said he, cackling and grinning as if he'd 
hatched a .side-syilitting joke. “Jes’ you 
holler ef you’ve a hankerin’ for anythin’ elst.*, 
an’ I’ll be sure to ’tend to it slick away. We 
always make a point of humorin’ a man’s 
appetite ’fore we turns him off' final. See ? 
Cr- - r — rk ! ’’ 

Still nodding and blinking like a (hina 
ornament, lie locked the door on nut again 
and went shuflling off down the ('orridor. 
His }}layful hint at what was in store for me 
didn’t ])ut me off iny feed, however, and 
after Pd had a -capital tuck-in I sat l)a('k in 
the chair to think over my position. 

No mistake, it was a deuced tight corner I 
was in. 1 tramped up and down the floor 
for liours, trying to hit on some j)lan to .save 
my neck ; but it was all no use. What could 
1 do? Later on, when it came to l)eing 
judged and juried, 1 might make shift to 
prove I wasn’t really Black Jack at all ; still, 
with the book oaths of four independent 
witnes.ses against me — leaving the Sheriff out 
of count altogether — it would be imyiossible 
to convince any .sane man that I had not 
been doing a little road agenting on my own 
hook. If 1 attempted to show that Mr. 
Push was in the swim with me from the 
beginning, everybody would simply choke 
with smiling. The queer talc, as I now 
quite saw, would not hold w’ater for a minute 
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in a court-house*. Whichever way you looked 
at it, mine was a |)re(aous thin c ase. 

The alternoon had gone, and darkness was 
settling down, when iny attention was drawn 
to n (lull, humming noise outside, faint and 
farn^lT at hrsl, l.)Ul growijig nearei and loin lev 
every second. 1 <Tosse<l over to the window 
to hsien. Although llu* |)rison 
walls k(^))t me from prying an 
ineli beyond them, it was noi long 
liefore I tumbled to what the 
whole thing meant. The rumblinL* 
tlin bloke lip into separate sound s 
— the elaller of scores of 
feel, the yells of angry 
men, the (/lashing ol 
sti( ks and staves against 
wood and metal. Now 
and again J ('aught a 
word or two that ni.idt^ 
my blooel run ('old. 

“ Swing him n]t ! — 

Plugged my hrothei ! — 

J yneh - -- b neh the all- 
fired seoundn'1 1 '' 

It wa.s a wild mob of 
loggers and roustabouts, 
mad with ii(]uor and 
rage, come tc; hamnu'r 
down the pri.soii gates 
and dangle me- iij) to 
the m'arest tree ! I'-aeh 
IVesh whack (an the big 
g;it(\s brought my heait 
thumping up into my 
moutli, and made <'\('ry 
muscle in me go limp 
and 11a bby as a \\( l 
string. I don’t den\ it 
--- 1 had a terrilile lit of 
the creej.is just th<‘n. 

.All of a sudden the 
.saxage roar <'liangfd (o 
a tremendous (Iicec I 
wondered, and half- 

dreaded, what was (’oming ne\t. lUil. 
no! th<.‘ g.ate laid jinn as a rock, and tin* 
yard below still lay bare and einjily. When 
‘he "'hi (/ring had ('aimed down a bit one 
mans oic- began to speak. As liefore, I 
overheard b(;re a se ra}) and there* a serai) of 
what was .said. 

“Mv duty ez Sheriff of thishyer r/ounty 
. . . stickler for just ice; an' (jrder mysc'lf . . . 
foir trial ef he is a dolgarn villain . . . then 
you kin sling him up with clean hands . . . 
public conscic^nce is fesirful tetchy nowadays 
. . . but, fellow'- citizens, a waggon load (^f 
lawyers choppiiV logic won’t save liirn Ihc/n ! ” 
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Another round of ajiplaust* followed the 
.SheriflN remarks, which must have led the 
rioters to alter ihtar minds and go home in 
peace. At any rate, 1 heard no more of 
the'in, and tlu ia* were no fmthcT ntt.K'ks on 
the piison g.’les. J bia/ithed more freely 
again bet your life, 1 did I 

Something like an 
hour alierw'ards a foot- 
sti')) echoed down the 
oiiUM' passag(g the k(^y 
S( 1 1 leaked in the lock, 
and Sheriff Push him- 
selt swaggered into the 
cell 

' jes now’, out thar ! 
s.iid he, jerking liis thnrnl) 
l( 'Wards the sin ct. “ Vc>u 
lu ard ’em ? I Ireat Hokt'V, 
blit ef I hadn’t nijiped 
l»a( k from l.otusville 
soon’s ever the ('onlVr- 
ence broke, up they’d 
have had yon out an’ 
swayed up liefore now'. 
1 )urn fortnil’ for you I’m 
so |)()p'lar an’ peisuasivti with 
the buys, sence this mornin’, 
anyway ! ” 

“ Put it’s a not her thing’.s 
troubling me now,’' ] cut in, 
losing paiieiue with the man. 
‘‘ f irst and foremost, Td a.sk 

you t(» tell me ” 

“ Pout tlk‘ meetiiP, ht'y ? 
f ’ourse, 1 might have known 
you'd b(‘ interested in ihet ! 
he aiisweri'd, (piiekly. “ Wal, 
1 dun no liow ’tw'as, but less’n 
half an hour alter w’e got 
inter Lotusx ilk' seiMiual like ez 
(. ver)’ man, wonian, an’ ('hick 
thar had lieard all ’bout the 
road agent business, A to /. 

'I'he rm.t tin' hall w’as crammed 
on! with (*\cited ek/ctors, jam fml. 'I’lie 
wav they wlioojied an’ chtk'red me W’Ik'U I 
got unl(tr my hind Jegs- Aw, thar! you'd say 
1 was eat iij) W’ilh coiK'eitiness ef 1 was to tell 
you half. Never was si.a'h an ()vati(jn in 
thishyer county before, I lay- never ! 'I’he 
hull township w'as s(»lid for me I could se(i 
Ihel with a blind eye. An’ I felt proud - 
mighty sot up., sir! l)eacon Putt spoke after 
me, praisin’ me no end, an’ windin’ up by 
declarin’ he’d see himself sizzlin’ in blue 
blazes ’fore ever he’d ^»)te for any sech white- 
livered trash ez I Ians I irecht had shown he 
was. Thet brought l^ans up in dumb shoWy 
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for the crowd wouldn’t listen, hut rose on 
him in a swarm, howlin’ an’ cussin’ till 
you’d thought it was a blizzard let loose, 
(luess they’d have wiped the platform with 
him an’ wrecked the circus cf he hadn’t 
slipped out by the Ijnck exit. T was ticklc*d 
to death. 1 1 im for Sheriff? Ho- ho! 'I'hey’d 
no more run him now’n they would a store- 

clothes drummer from Chicago, or a ” 

“ J daresay it’s all turned out very satis- 
fact 01 V for you,” 1 interrupted, sharply. “ but 
wliat about me? ” 

“ Oh, J’ln coinin’ to 
you,” said he, hump- 
ing his shoulders. 

“ Mebbe you’ll re- 
member 1 warned you 
thar was risks ? ” 

“Hut you never 
gave me a ('hance 1 ” 

1 cried, indignantly. 

“Tile idea wasn’t to 
arrc'st me at all, but 
to let me skip clear 
away after you’d done « 
the rescuing- hero 
dodge.” 

“ An’ was it .my 
lault you bungled it ? 

(Josh, no. 1 grant 
('ousin Jude oughter 
been more thoughtful, 
an’ picked you out a 
boss ez wouldn’t be -- 
skeared by guns. Hut 
then he jedged you’d 
a firmer grip in a 
saddle’ll you ha\e 
really, I’het’s how ! 

Same time, you must 
see it made the road- 
agent in’ look more 

nat’ral like - ez ef it 

hadn’t been all map- 
ped out beforehand, 
besides, I shouldn’t 
have had (juarter so much credit for it cf 
you'd wriggled clean away. An’ thar’s 
another thing. Whar’d my reputation be, ef 
I’d cnifilied my Colt at a boss an’ rider, 
scarce ten yards away, an’ yc^t never got 
home with a single liead ? Come, now, 
Britisher, do be reasonable ! ” 

“ Reason go hang ! ” I shouted, in a 
passion. “ You must own you haven’t 
done the square thing by me. A bargain’s 
a bargain all the world over,” 

“ ’Nough said ! I’m not goin’ back on 
niy word. No, sir ! You took over all the 


risks ; I on’y agreed to do the payin’. Thar’s 
five hundred dollars due to you when I’m 
re-elected Sheriff. Thet amount’s to come — 
mebhe — ef you're livin’ then. But I’m 
willin’ to be generous, an’ advance a hundred 
dollars now for to-day’s work.” 

He slai)ped a roll of notes on the table in 
front of me, 

“ Twenty fives ! ” said he. “Count ’em 1 ” 
1 refused to touch the 
; money.’ That was not 


what I’d meant, as be knew full well. 
Although he was perhaps sticking to the 
strict letter of our'agreement, he had broken 
it in the spirit long ago. My temper got the 
better of me. 'riKue and then 1 let him 
have the rough side of my tongue, telling 
him what I thought of him and his trickery, 
and what other people would jirobably think 
when I’d had iny say in open court. 

“ Now you’re talkin’ foolishness,” he said, 
sharp and snappy. “ I thought you was 
white all through. But ef you’re threatin’ to 
throw me down — w'al, 1 reckon two kin play 
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thet game. The jury to swallow a one-legged 
yarn like yoiirn ain’t born yet. Why, it don’t 
stand to common sense, nohow. Weren’t 
you caught on the bail-up, red-listed, anyway? 
How’ll you git over thet? It’s morc’n you 
could do in a year of Sundays. No ; 1 ’low 
you’d best jes’ let matters rub along ’thout 
worryin’ yoursell about it. 'The boys’d take 
a sight more pains to honour the ’casion, 
thinkin’ ’twas blark Jack they was assistin’ 
to switch off, ’n ef they knew ’twas on’y an 
ornery tenderh)()i amateur, both them an’ 
you’d l)c bett(T pleased with the style of the 
ceremony. Now, jes’ you weigh it up tliel 
way. Figure out for yourself how high 
an’ proud Black Ja<'k’d liave felt, sup[)osin’ 
he’d bi^eii the important party boxed up hycr 
instead t^f you an’ try to pattern yourself 
on him accordin’.” 

“ Don’t drived at me, man!” 1 roared. 
“I’d as lief copy your example as IBack 
Jack’s, in atjything.” 

“ rhen 1 guess you’d fall ’bout e/ far short 
of the sample in one case ez you did, a fmv 
luiurs l)ack, the other,” he Ijarked back. 
“No; you an’ Black jack ain’t built in the 
same block, sir. It's a pity, mobile for 
you. Black. Jack wouldn’t liave set whinin’ 
an’ squirmin’ thar, waitin’ fer miracles to 
coiiK' along leastways not before he'd tried 
all lui knew ’thout holleriir on Providence to 
help hill) out of a h(.)le.” 

'i’he Sheriff’s bony face was solemn and 
flint-hard when I looked up at him, but 
i fancied I could see the gliost of a grin 
still dancing rouiul the t'orners of his 
moutli. 

“ It gits over me what pus.scsscd Cousin 
Judean’ ( Iflieer Ray to fix you U[) in thishyer 
jiartie’lar shanty,” .s:iid he, throwing his eyes 
round the jilace. “ I’hey’d oughter known 
’taint good enough to hold a desperate 
hoodlum like Black Jack. He’d l>e outside 
it in less’n a twinkU?, 1 lay. But w’itb you 
it’s diffiM'cnt. Ves, I’ll grant it’s strong 
enough for you, seeiii’ you’re innocent an’ 
cle.'.d stuck on provin’ it in a court of la>v. 
You’d scorn to break loose ev^ai ef the way 
waf dear. Ain’t lliat so? Now, it .sorter 
relieves mv mind, ez Sheriff, to hear you talk 
like thet. I feel’s w^e kin chat confidential 
now, ’thout you layin' to take advantage of 
anythin’ T may happen to say. d’het’s whar 
you're ’most altogether different from Black 
Jack agin. Fie would ! ” 

I began to have a dim notion of what the 
man wa.s driving at. If it suited him to keep 
up the farce of having a rag of conscience 
left- especially with me, after all that had 
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pas.sed between us— I saw no great harm in 
humoring his whimsies for my own benefit, 
So I took my cue from him, fast enough 
now. 

“Hut I don’t see how Black Jack could 
possibly escape.” 

“ I dessay not ! But he'd see, mighty soon 
too ! One thing, he’d have found out whether 
the window bars wasn’t loose tir rusted thin. 
It’s scarce a six-foot drop inter the 
yard below. Shouldn’t wonder, neither, ef 
he didn’t light on a ladder lyin’ under the far 
wall most ketalessly left thar by the men 
whoVe new-shinglin’ the roof. Black Jack’d 
lliink It nice an’ handy for climbin’ over.” 

“ But he’d l)e seen or heard by the warders, 
wouldn’t he ? ” 

“ Mebbe lhar’d be nobody on patrol but 
Dick Ray an’ he’s a terrible hard sleeper, is 
Dick. Why, when he wa.s j)romisin’ me his 
vote jes' now he owned up to one great 
failin’ cz a watcher he kin’t keep his eyelids 
shored ojien a minute after midnight, nohow. 
1 don’t blame him myself, for, after all, it’s 
plumf) agin human natiir’ !” 

“ V'oii’re right, Mr. .Sheriff,” 1 said, 
friendly as you plt.‘ase again. “And I 
suppose he won’t make any extra effort to 
slay awaken to-night?” 

“ Ayjh * Like ez not, he won’t ! ” 

“ Now, going back to Black Jack,” I 
added. “ Once clear of the prison, 1 
warrant he’d feel safer if he cguld put 
twenty or thirty miles between him and 
Probity Springs before dayliglit.” 

“ 1 ’low he’d show sense ef he did. Yes, 

he’d be wise to borrow a boss, too -some 

sech animal ez. the chestnut hronch I .saw, 
ready .sa<ldled an’ l>ridL;d, hitched up to the 
shed back of Sanders’s saw mill hyer, same 
place whar you found your n ig this mornin’, 

( .'urious thing, but thet hrom h looks oncom- 
mon like one belongin’ ter C.!ousin Jude. F2f 
anybody loaned it, Jiidt* would think it right- 
down kind for thi'm to turn the brute loose 
agin in the first meadow this side of LotLi.s- 
ville. JikIc* lives on the ranch thar, you 
know. Pm [lurty iure it’s one of hi.s ponies ; 
they’re always strayin’.” 

Crossing tlu.‘ floor T gripped the Sheriff’s 
hand and shook it warmly. 

“ I apologize for every word I spoke 
against you just now, Mr. Push. F^act is, 
Fm not bred up to your level of honour yet, 
and my had temper cro[)pcd out before I’d 
sized up the many dilTculties of your officiial 
position. But I think I quite understand 
nowc Nobody can rob you of the glory of 
having arrested a dangerous criminal single- 
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handed — whether he afterwards escaped or 
not. 'I’hat woulil not he your fault, at all 
events. J'lu y couldn't expect you to stop in 
the penitentiary here, day and night, to keep 
guard over him yourself.” 

‘‘ rhel's so! Ez Sheriff, of course, Ed be 
real mad to hear he’d slipped away agin ; 
hut s{)eakin’ ez a plain, ornery individual, I'd 
think liim a lunatic fool ef 
he saw an o{)enin’ an’ 
didn’t jumj) for it. Hows 
ever, this has got nothin’ 

to do with your case you 
bein’ fixed on standin’ your 
trial, hey, now W’al, I 

on’y hoj)e the boys won’t 
ste|) in an’ spoil it. 'I'het’s 
all. An’ now I’d advise 

you to turn on a hap])y 
dream or two to-night; 

you mayn’t have another 
chance. So long, britisher 
.so long.” 

'rheri!’s little else to tell. 

Near about midnight, as 
well as J could judge the 
hour, I set to work on the 
window - bars, heaving and 
1 them 

all out. bless you, it was 
as easy as kiss your hand. 

You’d think they’d luien 
stuck in the sockets w’ith 
putty. Lowering myself 
from the sill into the yard, 

1 shinned up the ladder 
and over the wall, and 
within a (|uarler of an hour 
was galloping full pelt down 
the road to Lotusville. At 
Jude Willis’s stof'k farm I 
tied up the Lorse to a fence 
rail and walked on to the 
Union ]\aciric depot. 'I'here 
1 boarded the first train 
goitig east, and three wrecks 
later I stet)ped ashore at 
Southampton. , 

Did I ever hear any- 
thing more of the Sheriff? I did, sir. 
Perhaps a month or so after my return 
home he wrote to the address I’d left 
with him, .sending a draft for four hundred 
dollars on the London agents of the Idaho 


Bank. On the strength of that wind- 
fall Jennie and me got married and came 
into the “ Blue Bell ” here. Considering 
what a slippery joker Mr. Push was. I’d never 
thought to pocket another led cent from 
him : you could have bowhrd me over with a 
feather when the money came. 1 have his 
letter put away in a drawaa* upstairs now. If 
you’d care to read it I’ll 

just run up Half a 

minute, .s'lr ! 

At this juncture in his 
reminiscences mine host of 
the “ bliK' Bell” hastcn(!d 
out f)f the har [)arloiir, re 
entering piesently w-illi the 
ri'souK'cful Sheriff’s letter. 
Hereunder 1 trans('ribe 
it : 

“DkAR and IloNOUKKf) 
.Sir, A’our smart and in- 
genious Plan of Kleetion 
Campaigning has just rushed 
me into die Sheriffsliij) again 
on greased wheels, and at 
the head of the biggest 
Plurality ev(‘r polled in this 
(bounty. It has made me 
the most cried-up official 
in the whole StaUx So 
poj)ukir I've become that 
the elee.tors talk of running 
me for (longre.ss next term. 
I’m a mighty poor hand at 
scrawling my Keelings on 
[laper, and I won’t try to 
more than thank you now. 
Before any thanks of mine, 
ma)'l)e you’d jirefer yourself 
the little C'heck I’m mailing 
along with this writing. It’s 
the quittance Balance of 
our Account, as per Agree- 
ment. If it proves to you 
that I’m a man of liigh- 
tone principle and sound 
moral grip I’m w'ell sati.s- 
fied. Yes, sir ; if there’s 
one thing I’m proud of more than another 
it is to feel that them who stand by me 
can always depend on being stood by, 
wlfcn the pinch comes, by — Joshua K. 
Push.” 
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Secrets of the Zoo. 

Bv Ai-P.Kirr H. Broadwell. 


O C: I ' O R - 1 N - ( ) R I ) 1 N A K Y , 
surgeon l)v s|K^cia] appoinl- 
rniMit, demist, jx-dinire, pnd 
I'very-olhcr cure is he who 
presid(.‘s over the destiiiitrs of 
tile thousand and one wild 
creatures conhned in tlial wonderlullv or- 
ganized inslilulion, the /oo. 

'I'he life of tlie Superintendent at the /oo 
is iinich like lliat of a dozen Harley Street 
specialists, with the 
difference that his 
patients are diimh 
('reatiires gathered 
from e\ery imagin 
able eorner of the 
glob(‘. loom the 
A r c tic t o t h e 
Ivpiator, and from 
the I’>]iialor to the 
Antarelii', they are 
either bought bv 
the Sooi(.;ly or jire- 
s('nted by its friends 
and well - wishers. 

'They are 
jearfuhand (k:lieate. 

'Their (wery little 
\N ish has to bi* UK't ; 
the very tiMVipera- 
turt o( their respec- 
tiw abodes must, 
in the heart of 
London, be regu- 
lated as nearly as 
jiossible to that of 
their natural haunts. 

'Their food, th(‘ir 
surroundings, their 
indoor and outdoor halrits, have to be studic-d 
at all hours oftlit! day and night. 

l-i an extremely interesting book, lately 
issuerl by Mi'ssrs. (’hapman and Hall, Mr. 
!aiv id Bartlett, son of Mr. Abraham Dec 
Bartlett, late Sujierintendent of the /oo, 
relates iris father's experiences, and we have 
gathered from his knowledge of the subject 
many interc.ting glimpses of Zoo life as 
seen “ Irom behind the lions’ den.” Lrorn 
an earl) ag/ the latt* Mr, Bartlett took more 
than an ordinary interest in all’ matters con- 
cernc'd with natural history. 

Mr. Bartlett and Frank Buekland, the 
famous naturalist, w'ere intimate friends. In 


his remini.scenees Mr. Bartlett’s son says : 
“ T know of none who possessed a more 
amiable, good-tempered, and kinder dispo- 
sition than Trank Buekland. Of this I had 
many opf)ort unities of judging, having on 
several occasions aceom|)anied him on his 
duties as Inspector of Salmon T’isheries. I 
can recollect an instance in point. 

“A monster lobster was onc’e forwarded 
to BueklaiuTs house while he was away 
inspecting salmon 
ri\('rs. Mrs. Buck- 
land, tiot wishing 
this fine lob.ster to 
be spoiled by keep- 
ing, invited a few' 
iVieiids to supper. 
The beautiful crca- 
t u r e w a s d u 1 y 
('racked up, and so 
far (iispo.sed of. 

“On Buckland’s 
return he. iiujuired 
for the lol)ster, a 
letter having been 
forwarded to him 
refjiu'sting that the 
slu^ll might be care- 
fully [irepared and 
saved. His dismay 
may be imagined 
upon hearing of the 
1 o 1) s t e r’s fate. 
Laughing heartily, 
however, he had 
the dust-heap 
searched and every 
fragment of the lob- 
ster-shell carefully 
I'ollected ; these he N ery cleverly j)ut together, 
producing a very fair model of an almost 
uni(iuc .spec imen.” 

Upon another cicc.iasion, at a party con- 
.sisting of three or four mutual friends, Mrs. 
Buc'kland being present, the conversation 
turn(_‘cl on the sul)je('t of the destruction 
of under sized crabs, which were exposed for 
sale in large (piantities, and it was decided 
by Frank Buekland that he would, as in- 
spector, go round the town in the morning in 
order to summon the various dealers for 
offering under- dzed crabs for sale. Mrs. 
Buekland, becoming aw'are of the proposed 
inspection proceeding.., determined, with her 
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usual kin<lncss of heart, to helj) these poor 
people in their threatened exposure. 

Sh<‘ rose* early next morning, went round 
to the nKirkt;t-j)la(X‘, and cautioned the dealers, 
t(;lling them that Mr. Jnank Huckland would, 
in all prohahilily, pay them a visit of inspec- 
tion. It is needless to add that when he paid 
his ('ontem plated visits he found that all the 
under sized cral)s had disappeared; he was 
immensely pleased, and made a great boast 
as to how well the order had l)een 

obtwed. 'The mirth of h'rank lhickla?id and 
his party wIumi, at the lireakfast table, Mrs. 
lUickland related h(.)w she had risen early 
and forestalled all her hiisl)and's intentions 
may well be left to the imagination of tlie 
reader. 

Mr. iJarth^tt’s actual experiences of his 
si!|)erintendence at the /o(j make attractive 
reading, and we will giNc, in his own words, 
some instances of tlu* difficailtics and dangers 
thai are to be met with in the handling of 
the wild denizens of the forest and the 
prairie. 'The various incidents, as narrated 
by himself in his notes, arc' stirring and 
amusing in turn. 

It is no (hild's play to |)erform the 
operation of ('utting off tlie talons of a 
lion or a tiger, lor it must be: remc'miKTctd 
that the'se: ('rc'atures in ca[)tivity have 
but little' oppor 
tunity of sharpc*n 
ing and shortening 
their claws, as ihc'y 
would do in tlieir 
native wilds. W'hc'n 
the ojjcration be 
comes nc‘(’c:ssarv, 
however, the un- 
fortunate creature: 
of cennse re'sists 
with all his niight, 
and, l)y reason of 
his gie:at strength 
and .u'livity, lx:- 
('omes very danger- 
ous. 'rile: kee[>ers 
catchy both front 
feet of the animal 
in straps that have 
a sli])-knot ; the 
tighte'r the.se are 
pulled the more 
lirmly the fia/t can 
(»e Iu:ld and drawn 

foi-vaud between the bars of the eaige*. 'The 
o per tor, .armed with a pair of sharp cutting 
ni(>pers. af'eonijilishes the ope-ration aiul 
. gives the re:lief re:quired. Whilst undergoing 


this o|K:ration the animal generally bite.s the 
iron bars, with considerable danger to his 
teeth. In order to jireivent this, how- 
ever, one of the attendants is provided with 
a long pcile or bar of wexxl, whicli he: thrusts 
in front of the animal’s mouth ; the wood 
selected being soft, naturally jirevents any 
injury to the teeth. 

It is {'urious to note, l)y the wav, that the 
skin of a lion or tiger so toiigii that the 
claws oi e-i tiler arc: sometimes i)roken off, 
or e:ven e:o:iiplet(.ly torn out, when figliting. 

As space* lo.bios us to go any farther into 
the lion and ti;:,e‘’; idorie.s, which are* plentiful, 
we will lieair wliat Mr. nartle'lt h:is to say of 
that famous woll adventure* which look [ilace 
ch^se upon midnight. 

He* nar rate's it as follows : 

“My instructions to the* night watchman 
we're*, ‘ne.‘Ver to ring the hoiisv-liell during 
the tiighl,’ hecause it not e.)nl\' aroused all 
the family, but, if it rang, tlie'y lU oner knew 
that somc'tliing was wrong. II, In. w he 

lia<l oce'asion to call me, be was to ihr. wa 
haixlful of grave.*l at niy bedroom v.iiuiou', 
and I would at oiiea* attend to him. 

“ Ae.'cendingly one dark night the; grave. 1 
striking the glass of my window e'ause.‘d me 
to look out. 

“‘A l)lae.:k wolf is loose: in the* garden/ 
saii.1 one (.)f the: kee*pers. 

“ ‘ 1 will b(‘ with you 
directly,’ was my reply. 

“ Not many minutes 
afterwards 1 found that 
the wolf had crouclicd 
a e'orncr ne-ar the 
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was most remarkable : the tusks soon made 
their appearance, growing through the aper- 
tures that had been cut for the discharge of 
the abscesses instead of coming out under 
the upper lij), or, under ordinary cireiini- 
stances, dieir proper place.” 

Of adventure with r}uhoccrosi\s Mr. Bartlett 
has nuidi to say. Here, for instance, 
he relates an im'ident that is worth re- 
telling : 

“ Uj)on one occasion the hairy - eared, 
two-horned rhinoceros, through constantly 
driving one of her horns against the 
bars ol her cage, causcal it in growing to 
curve bac'k wards until the point was in the 
aet of lorcing its way through the skin, 
('ausing it to become ukerated. In this 
case 1 had great difficulty in oj)erating, not 
being able to coax the j)atient into any kind ol 
sul.unission, lor slu^ pcasistently e\hil)iti‘d the 
most determined 
resistance 
loiK'hcd. 

“ Dy nr 

ropes 1 managed 
to make' bcjlh of 
her front legs 
fast, attaching 
them Ic.) the bars 
of the den. 
was a 

mailer to ('om 
nience using the 
saw because of 
luT obstinates 
determination to 
resist, jerking Ium* 
head from side to 
side with the ut- 
most obstinacy. 

After little 
while she became 
less violent, and 
1 commenced to 
cut off a portion 
of the horn that 
cur>'(Ml backwarcls. Before I had cut halfway 
through she snapped the saw in two by a 
rudd:^n jerk. Having two more saws at 
hand, the svs ond attempt, I tliought, wonld 
be suc cessful, but another sudden jerk broke 
the seconrl saw. She made des[)erate sirug- 
gies to get free, l)ut finally became thoroughly 
exhausted, whereupon she remained quiet 
for a few seconds, allowing me to complete 
the operation.” 

It will iiUerest readers to know how these 
ungainly brutes are removed from summer 
to winter quarters and vic€-versd^ and Mr. 


Bartlett tells us what befell him on a 
memorable occasion • — 

“ Having resolved to remove, for the winter 
months, the two young rhinoceroses to the 
house next to that of thc! elands, I arranged 
the night before with the keof^ers to muster 
at six o’clock the following morning. 

“ At the ap})oint(xi time all wa.s ready. 
One of the animals had a strong leather 
collar on, tlw^ other a collar made of strong, 
thick, soft rope : to these collars stout ropes 
were tied, oni! on each sitie of the animal, 
d'he men were divided so as to take charge 
of the lopi's attached to the collars, there 
being about twelve men to eac'h animal, and 
one or two otliers to assist iri leading (..t 
attending to oilua* matters, sik h as ()])ening 
or (‘losing gatc.s, kt/eping tlu‘ way clear, et(\ 
One keeper was to lead off with a bundle of 
new hay on his back, for it was hoped that 


follow him at once.^ 

“When the ropes were made fa.st, the 
men arranged, and the gates opened, the 
animals came out at an vixsy trot ; seeing 
the crowd of men, however, they suddenly 
turned round and jilunged about. I'liis 
caused a great commotion, at the same 
time some of the ropes getting slack became 
entangled among llieir legs. Kmiwing the 
danger of their being irritated and ?uinoyed 
T ordered the mpes to be dropped in order 
that they should be disengaged ; then, to 
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the nortli side, and irlose to tlie den from 
whi(‘h he had esea[)ed. Here he was at 
once secured. Possibly no one suffered 
anything equal in comparison to the fright 
of the wife and children of the head kec|)er, 
who had been carefully locked in, and who 
were in the dark all this time. I'hey naturally 
su[)|)osed that everybody must have been 
killed in the struggle. 

'I'he most dangerous inmates of the Zoo, 
however, are not always to Ix^ gauged by 
their size. 'The reptile-house is, perhaps, the 
weirdest place in these islands. Here are 
cohras, vi[)ers, and rattlesnakes. 'The slightest 
negiige-nce may mean tlie death df om.‘ or 
more of tlu‘ kee])ers, and a tragic instaixu* is 
told ol how Kee|)er (iirling met his death at 
the fangs of a ('ohra. 

(Iirling at the time was keepi-r in tlu* 
Zoological wSoeiety’s reptile house, from the 
testimony of his lellow-kt.'cpi'r, (Iirling had 
been out all night drinking, although when he 
returnc'd to his duties in the morning his 
condition was not observed. Soon after he 
entenal the room he terrified his assistant 
by taking from the cage the Indian cobra, 
holding it U|), and telling his conqianion that 
he was insjiircal. lie lu'ld the ser[)ent before 
his fa(\!, when, with a lightning-like dart, the 
beast striu'k him with his |)oison-fangs across 
(he nose :nid bi^wecai the eyes, inflicting 
several punctured wounds. 'Phe terrified 
keeiier instantly threw the snake into its 
cage, the blood meanwhile slowly running 
down his fact'. 

Here is Mr. Bartlett’s graj)hic version of 
the story: “About five minutes after this 
alarming inc’idiMil I met (Iirling; heapiieared 
alarmed, and exclaimed, ‘ I’m a dcxid man.’ 
He w^alked bac’k wards and forwards fur a few 
.seconds, then, a|)parently rec'overing himself, 
said, ‘I’ll not give uj),’ and, going to the 
sink, hatlied his face with (old water. While 
this was going on I .sent for a (’ah and also 
for a rnedic'al man. 'The cab arrived befori‘ 
the do{'lor, and I sent two kccyiers with him 
to the University Hospital ; on arriving there 
it re(|uired all their ass^tance to gel him 
from the cab into the hospital. Desperate 
remedit‘s w(Tii tried to save his life, but 1 am 
sorry to add he died within an hour of his 
arrival.” 


It also comes within the duties of a 
Su|)erintendent of the Zoo to keep a sharp 
look-out for any fresh specimens that may 
be bought at a fair price, and here is a 
startling instance of contempt of danger, 
arising from sheer ignorance. 

Mr. Ikirtlett tells it thus : 

“ One day a sailor came to the ( lardens 
and asked for me. When I went to him he 
held in his hand a very old and ragged rice- 
bag. He .said: ‘J’ve got a fine stinging 
fellow here for you.’ 

“ I asked what he meant, so he o[)ened 
the bag and showed me one of the largest 
and fiercest-looking ('ohras 1 had ever sc*en. 
1 felt somewhat alarmed lest the. brute 
should attempt to esca[)e, so I advi.sed the 
sailor to remain (juict until I obtained, from 
an adjoining room, a largt'. fish-globe, into 
which 1 told him to drop the serpent, bag 
and all, and then se(‘ured the top. 1 asked 
him how he became jio.sse.ssed of this dan- 
gerous ('r(.;atiire. 

“ ‘ ('aught it among some timber,’ said he, 

‘ on board a shij) at Black wall, just home 
from India.’ 

“ ‘ And how did you gc't here with it in 
that old rag ? ’ 

“ ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ I took the train from 
Blackwall and the omnibus from k'enchurco. 
Street, and he ’ (nuianing the snake.) ‘ wa.; 
<]uite still all the way.’ 

“ ‘ What do you want for it ? ’ 

“‘1‘cn shillings and my expense.s,’ which 
I paid. He asked iiu? if I would take 
another if he caught it, as hc‘ had sc'cn one. 
larger than the one lu- had brought with 
him. 

“ I gave* him some good advice, and told 
him the* danger to which he had expo.sed 
him.self and hisdellow-passcngers by train and 
omnibus, 1 explained to him the best 
method of cat('hing and bringing the next 
snake he found, hut 1 never saw any more 
of him, so I am intdined to .siqipose he (ailed 
to capture thc^ second ('obra. 

“1 may add that the one 1 bought w'as a 
fine, strong, and jioisonous beast, and lived 
several years in captivity. No doubt my new 
ac(iuisition had (ed, w'hile on board ship, 
upon the rats and mi(x it could easily find 
there.” 



Curiosities* 

f If c shall he. j^lad to ictt hu; Conlrihntions to this seitio/t, and to pay for utih as an’ auepted.l 



A s i rni'.x I'.nrN'r in si’. im.’.tkkshuki;. 

I’hc I 'iiiwi-.iiv sludi'iils of Si. I ’ft(‘rshurg have* 
bcrii ’* on .sirilo. As oiu’ st.cs iheni slowly walking; 
:iloii^ llir Nrvsky Pros|Hrl, wearing' a 
peaked cap and a lone niililary ^rcat 
criai laced v\ith the cok.uis ot die \anoi;s 
1)1 inches of study, the) have* lull lit lie in 
eoinniiiii wiili other IdnoptMii sliulenls. 

< )iice a \ear the)' cast aside llu;ii j^loomy 
air, liir they man h alonp die “ Nevskv, ' 
and siiip the old student so:ij^, “ ( 'laiideaimis 
leiiiir.” I'or some unknown reason the 
poliei- forliade the ohservaiua* of this nisloin. 

N( \t iiheless. the stiideiils man'lieil as usual 
on I’cliiuai) Jiuih, lS<)9, ami weie extremely 
fpiiel in iheii hehav iour. ( tiilside the llni- 
vei'siiy diey were eharecd 1)\ a body ol I,U(.K.) 
polii'e and iiiounted jn-ndannes, and the 
pii tuie" lepiodiK’ed abo\e is a [ihotoeraph 
of a crayon diawin^, whii’li shows the way 
in which the students wen* cruelly laslicfl 
by the “ nagaike," or loaded, reins, ot ilu’ 
nionnicd lioops, 'Ibis cra\oii drawing from 
lile has been rcpiodiiccd in a small si/.e, 
and is now beini^ sold 
secielly in St. 1’etcrsburi.i; 
lor the bc-nefil ol those stu 
dents who have bia n expelled 
in conseipience of the subse- 
(|iienl disorders. l! will be 
imdef stood that lor obvious 
leas'.ins we ari* unable ' 
the I ame ami address 
contiil)Ulor. 

AN . o' lOMA'l l( MONKV. 

The next photop',ra]ih is of 
a money box which was cut 
ont of wood l.iv hand. If a 
(a. in is placial in the bird’s 
beak it will overbalance the 
bird, allow'ins^ the coin to 
dr )p from its beak into the 
mouth ot the crocodile and, 
passing down its throat, to 
sliilc into the I ox below-, 
uround the sides of which 


the cal is chasing a nmiise. This inleresting contri- 
bution is sent us b\f Mr. (leorgc Pritchard, of 2, 
.Stock .Street, Salford, near Manchester. 

AN KXTK AOKDINAKY VKHUM.K. 

The vehicle in this picture is an onlinary rock- 
ing-chair, which was not strengthened in any way 
for the unusual use to which it was put, not even 
the rockets being shotl. Mr. R. R. (laskill, ol 
Ihidgeport, New Jersey, is the driver. Me was 
clail in a linen <hisi-coal and a hat geneuilly known 
as “ gramlfaiher'.s.’* A pair of rubbin- boots and a 
huge pair ^)f fur gloves completeil his incongruous 
attire, rile umbrella, which was fastened to the back 
of the chair, was red, while, and blue, and had been 
l>arl of his out lit lor a Presidential campaign. The 
|)holograph is a snap shot, taken while in motion. 
Mr. (inskill drove ahoul live mile.s in his novel sleigh 
without meeting with any accident. 'I'he fact that the 
rockers are failher apart in front than behind made his 
ride a dangerous one, and .some neat balancing feal.s 
were necessary to prevent an upset when going 
over uneven snow. I’lii; horse bad not been out 
for .some time and was very frisky^ Mr. (ias- 



kill ibus having.. (f> lean back 
(|uiekly st'veral times in order 
to escape the heels of the 
(| ua <I I II piol. I'hc rocker- 
runneis had wotn about three- 
(juatleis of an inch iluring the 
trip, aiul the chair was nearly 
lackcil to pieces. ft goes 
wilhotil saying tliat all W'ho 
saw Mr. (laskill slopped for 
a second liiok, ami it is safe 
to a-'sert that it will be .some 
lime befoie anyone ta*nc-cives 
of a more e x I r a r)rd i n .ir y 
vehicle. 'Ihe ride was not 
an atlverli.semenl, nor the 
result of a freak wager, but 
simply fur the novelty of 
the ihing. This inter, testing 
picture was sent by Mr. 
Alex. H. Craig, of VVood- 
bmy, N.J. 



* Copyright, igoo, by George Newnes, Limited. 


WONDEKFUL ESC, 
jxMllilil nf a wond 
r Sliosliom* l‘'a]l.s, I 
only livins; 



was not instantly 
killt-'d. SnaUr 
kivur llowstb ronj.>h 
a (’av(*i 11, narvfd in ' 
solid i}^iKM)iis roc?ls, 

Snddcnlv tlif tia- 
vollot linds himself 
on I In- \eiy^e of a 
^re.ii canyon, into 
(Ik* aliysivial depths 
of which da.'.h the 
foamini^ waters of ^ 

Shoshone halls. 

Tlie mighly lorient 
plunijes in an iin 
broken fall (d 
22ort., which is 
6oft. higher than 
Niafjara Falls. 'Ehe 
owner of the dog is the hotel jiroj^ric tor at Shoshone. The 
dog hit a little child, and its owner ihiew it into Siinke 
River aliove tlie halls, |)oor doggit; hoing carried over and 
U'liuUal on a loek in the riser helovv. Its owner, rinding it 
alive, was Idled with contrition at his rash act, and harried to 
the resale. The only injuries sustained l»y the dog were n 
few' scratches and the loss of all its toe-nails. The clog is 
now [irizecl as a curiosity, anci will live out the rest of its life 
in great ease. Mr. W. j. Reese, of Berlin, Dallas County, 
Ala., .sends these photos, of the dog and the Falls in cpiestion, 
and vouches for the truth of tlie siory. 


A .SFAXISH AlIN I .SALLY. 

During llii' .Spnnisli -American War the 
feeling against Spain and Sjnoiiards in 
general tleMdojjcfl into \aiiotis phases, some 
ol which weie groles(|m'. The idea sliown 
in llu' ahovi- jiluito. was to give the \isitc>r 
to the counliy iaii a (liaiua* to sliow his 
lialred of i-verything Spanish, and at the 
same lime deiiumsl ralt' his exiierlness at 
throwing, l lu* aiimumitioii asial were base- 
halls- ihrc-e ihiows jnr liw- cents. d his 
(’omhi nation of ])atiii'iism and c<miiueiei.d 
industi')' is cerlainlv iiMi(|ue. I’holt). hy Mr. 
\V. R. l iltoii, Biaiiie Dc'pfil, (.)hio, 




NOr A SIMDEir.S WKU. 

Mr. M. Atkinson, c)f 76, Chiistrliurch Road, Strcathain 
Hill, S.W., sends the next photo., with the follow iiig descrip- 
tion : “ This is a view' of the glass in our gnidcii-door after it 
had hanged to, through a draught. The glazier who leplaeed 
it .said he had put in hundreds of windows, hut had never 
seen such a strange breakage, sjjreading, a.s it did, from a 
point Sill over the window (rather a Uirge one) without a 
single particle of glass falling ! ” 






CURIOSITIES. 
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AN KXTkAOkhINAKV CM'S'IOM. 

This ])lio|(j^ni|tli (lues mil ri*| nt’si'jil the inteiioi 
;i < i(Kkei)' .sli(»n, •Jh' «li.sj)ln> lt‘iuls ilsell to 

Ifie siii)|insiti()ii. T| is llu‘ |ihologin|)h of the kifrhen 
of a f’ish«.*r\M Milan's house in a l\iuc'ai(hm‘sluie villai^u. 
'Fhe lar^e assorlnuail of dishes would lead one to 
think that llu' faniily dined jireity vncU. and that then' 
wi'ie a joeal in.oiy mouths to lill, hut wheii it is slated 
that the household eonsi>>ts of the lishervvoiuan and 
i'T sou, and I ha I tlieir late is M'anty, or at least 
“ nai'thiti” I'V oidin.ii'." tlie (|m’stion naturally aiises 
W’hema' 1 his display ? When, it is nuMilioiied further 
dial i!ie i^teatei |Mo|)orii(Mi of liu' dishes have ne\er 
heeii in use, and are simply t lieii; as ornatnenls, one 
woiidet ^ further Why this est ra\ a^anei? 'riu'explan 
at ion is this : 'I’iiere seems ti> he a rivalry amone the 
lisliei vMMiieii as to wl’.o will hav<' the best, di.'-pl iy of 
eioekeiy, ami this particular rividry is not confimHl lo 
mi'.' patlieulat \illaee, hut lo most of th*' hamlets 
joumi tin- Kine.iidineshire and Aherdeciishiie coasts. 
Some of tin* eolleelioris have heeri handed down 
Iri'in ifeiu'ration to ju'iu'iation, nml though the larly 
who owns this one would 
he considered well in the 
running, there ate other 
Collei'lioiis wliiil’. would 
prohahly heat this <Mie- 
llousewives can n-adily 
aiipreciate the remaik of 
the owner that “ iliey 
were an awfu' wark to 
keep clean." This photo, 
is sent hy Mr. William 
I'diidlay, isq. Leslie lei 
race, Aherdcen. 

“ rHK VAhld' Y OK Til 10 
.SHAIjOW ok IdCA'I 1 ;." 
rhis photo., which is 
interesting from the jioinl 
of \iew of e<imparison 
with modern oattlefields, 
is one ot a series ol pano- 
ramic ])i('tiiris ol the jda- 
tcau hefote Sebastopol, 
taken during the Crimean 
^^'ar hy the late Mr. Koger 
I'enton. Hundreds of the 
old fashioticfl cannon - 
oalls that were used during 
the Oirncai^ War arc seen 
scattered over a hollow 
.where Death has claimed 
many a brave man. 


A PROIdFIC PIGEON. 

The pigeon whose 
portrait we give in our 
next photo, is a record- 
heater, hnl not in the 
way of long distances. 
1 ler feats consist in lay- 
ing more eggs th.an any 
other ])igeon living. It 
is a welhknowm fact that 
mother pigeons as a rule 
lay only two eggs to 
hatch, hut this peculiar 
bird always lays three 
or four eggs, though as 
.soon as its young make 
their appearance in the 
wo I hi the naughty 
mother generally kills 
two out of four, or one 
out of three. 'I’he liird, wliii li is a very big one, and 
has a lu'st twice as largo as that generally allotted to 
ordinary pigeons, hehuigs to Mr. C. |. S. Thoday, ot 
The Laurels, Willingham, Camhs. The })hoto. was 
taken by Mr. Lcrt I, kill', W illingham. 
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'nil-.RKS A Sin-KP (IN THE ROOF ! 

It vvasu, lntusc of lour stories and 4ofl. and 

the shfi'p, v\ hieli was n hi*' one, was standing <»n the 
ridge ol the shed looking down vjpon the street helow 
and upon the passers by, wlio began tt> gatlier and 
gap(r vvitli w»>mlei at such an extraordinary spectacle. 
How did it get there? The sjK'Clalors thought it would 
grow di/zy and come down in a luirry, for there was 
f.|uite a gale blov\ing at the time, but it scampered 
about as surefooted as a goat. A visit to the back t)f 
the house male it plain liow the animal had 




A VEdKIAItlJC CONI (.)kl ION 1ST. 


Here are two photos, f)ran extraordinary occui renre 
that belell a plant of dog’s - inercui)' growing in 
('harterhouse Cop.se. A ha/.el mil had been 
attacked by a mil hatch and a tdean Kumd hole made 
in it at <»iie en<I--lh<' marks of the blows t)t the bird's 
beak being clearly visible in the actual si*( cinu n. d he 
nut W'us diojiped by tin* bit<l after the loaiu l had bi'en 
removctl aiul happened to (all to the grouixi with tiu- 
hole downwards. Into this hole grew the tip of the 



reached the riiof. While being driven past a broken 
wall at the. back i>f the houses shown it broke away 
fto.m its companions and lost its luxid, as single sheep 
usually do. Jt cleared the boundary wall with a jump 
and got on to a jiariing wall between the houses, 
running along which it reached the lowest e<lge of a 
roof with anollier jump 'af about ^ft., and from this 
roof it jumped up to another, and finally got acrt»ss 
to a third, where it was satisfied to remain. - 



It w'as there Ivvd hours. Finally the tenant 
of the house, whir a.ssistance, got soim» laths 
with which to poke at it and make a noi.se 
on the shed, and so the innocent intruder was 
induced to go back by the .same dangerous 
path he had come. Mr. F. Forster, of 
29, I/nvther Street, Whitehaven, is respon- 
sihle for thi.s contribution. 

A DOUBbE-FACKI) GEN I'bEMAN. 

This double-taceil gentleman, with a cork- 
screw neck, is not a monstrosity, but an 
everyday gentleman, an American photo- 
grapher by the name of Peter Gold, of Cin- 
cinnati, His partner in business, .Mr, Malt 
Levi, made the Odd |)icturc; of Mr. Gold by 
a situ pie double exposure, cleverly joining the 
two negatives, however, so that thi*y have the 
ajjtpeamncft of being only one. By covering 
one ot the (itces with a sheet of paper the 
picture liccmnes quite commonplace, espe- 
.iCUlly tf the cigar half is allowed to show, 
the coat ahtl necktie fit as they should. 



sprouting di>g’s uutcum', and 
finding itself in ;i blind :d!cy the 
plant w ascomjxdled to describe 
a ixmiplete circle vviihin the 
cavity of the nutshell and l<» 
emerge’ at the same hole as that 
by which it ha«l imleied. 1 lav- 
ingexeculeii ihisgymnasi ir feat 
the plant seems to h.ive got 
along (juiu* happily, for all its 
upper leaves are <juile normal, 
tliough one* <d its lower leaves 
had to twist itself uncomfort- 
ably to get out to the light of 
day. The plant lifuai the nut 
several inches off the ground 
as it grew'. I'he first |)hoio. 
shows the pl.'int and nut as 
they gnnv, the second the 
nut opened to show the curv- 
ing stem. Mr. “Oswald II. 
lyiitler, of Charterhouse, God- 
aiming, .sends tit is photo. 
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c;eti'IN(; his moneys wokifi. 

‘ I yf)ii a plit^lo. which was taken 
at the ri.i;ht tiim:,’' says Mr. K. F. 
yc, of 20 , Alhcrt Road, Dover. “It 
i taken in Australiii, and I hope you will 
»k it wordi a place in Tmk .SlkAND. 


V //A /nU/ ] 

/;/ ////,/>;! 


\ 


It represents ji man who is bcinj; swung completely 
round in a swinging-boat. The boat is not con- 
structed as emlinary swinging-boats usually are, as it 
will bo s(‘en that (lie occupant is not juilling himself 
over, but the three men below aitr doing it for him.” 

TAKi:\ ri^OM Ai.oi' r. 

Mr. (j. M. I’cMde sends the next picture all the way 
from Yokohama, japan, ano he e.s|)lains the (’ircum- 
stances under which it was taken as follows: “ Here- 
wiih f send you a |)!iotograph, which, as it is a rather 
peculiar-looking thing, you might like to put in iht: 
‘ Curiosities.’ » At first siglit it looks like an in- 
explicable acci<lent, but it is really a .snap-shot, 
looking down on the deck of the yacht J)aiftiiyo, 
taken while on a sail from Yokohama to TomioUa.” 






A STUDV IN tOMPAKlSONS. 

7'he Rev. 'J'homas I .andei , of 1'!. 'rhurrock Rectory, 
(bays, Ks.sex, in sen<ling the above jd.oto., writes: 
“ I inclose a jihotogiaph of a small penny k)af that has 
been in the jiossessioii of my family for a century. 
The harvest had betai very bad, and in con.seqiiencc 
the flour did not make gocxl bread ; this is indicalial 
by the colour of the loaf, but cannot, of (amrse, be 
fully expressed in the photograph. 7'hinking the 
picture might lead piople to be thankful lot the large 
loaf in this ]>u.*senl year i()cx), 1 have had a penny 
loaf <»f today Ixtught at an ordinary baket’s, and I 
have placeci it by the .side of the l8(X) loaf, with the 
curiou.s result shown.” 'I'hc photograph vva.s taken 
by Mr. Alfred Russell, (irays. 
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AN EEKc”! klC .SPARK. 

'I'his is the portrait of a small lait perfectly genuine 
electric flash, produced by a spark coil ; the 
“.silling” occupied less than one ten-thousandth part 
of a .second. But it is a good likeness, for all that. 
The delicacy of design is as beautiful a.^ it is exlra- 
rmlinary. Mr. Fk Mulholland, of 2 , Madras Villas, 
Elthaiu, Kent, is the contributor. 
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I Unst rated I uterviv'ivs. 

• No. LXXII.-MR. C. K. lK)R(:n(;RK\'lNK.. 
Hv William ('•. Fitz( ;krai,I). 

WriTi rnniocKAiMis Takkn Dlkint; thk Kxi’Ki.nioN. 


HA'l' is it thnl. takes n man to 
tlio lk)lar rei^ions ? 1 can only 

think of two reasons -lirslly, 
i1k‘ jiassion tor overeoiiiini; 
(;l.)sta('l(*s ; and seiT^ndly, tho 
love of science. I>oth these 
cliaiactcrisiics are nniied in the jierson of 
Mj. I']i';t!hcix Uorchi^revink, who has just 
relurm-d (roin the ^;reat icy Victoria Land of 
the Antarctic (.^)nti 
luait. Nh.nv, the lo\e 
of adventure is under 
slandable enough, and 
the records (jf Speke 
and lUirton, of Stanley 
and Selous and Nan- 
sen, make fasi'inating 
rt.uiding. d'o the 
adventuriM's tluanselvi’s, 
however, North Polar 
e\j)loration is dreary 
enough work, while the 
South Ptjle is infinitely 
more unattractive, for 
there is not even the 
chance of a tussle with 
an offended hear. 
l;)Cyoiul the stii|)cndous 
ice cliffs that guard 
^deto^ia I.and no living 
thing walks or creeps or 
tiic' . 

However, Mr. ]>or( ii- 
j.,rev' ik wanted to break new ground in the 
strictesi: .seise, and ht; has devoted himself to 
Antarctic exploration, at which, as the readers 
of 'riii'. Stkani) Maoa/ink are aware, he is 
no novice.* 

'The average person jirobably cares little 
for “ the culminating point of terrestrial 
magnetism in the South,'’ and feels quite 

Refer to ‘‘ Aiitarctii: ICxplurnlion " in our issno for March, 
1807, and to the ' .Southern Ooss Antarctic Expedition,” 
September, 1899. 

Vol, XX. -31, 


surprised that Ross in order to fix its exact 
position should liavc gone tlown 2,500 miles 
into the unknown, below Australia. And 
yet it looks as if wc might soon expect quite 
a South Polar boom, what wuth the (icrnian 
(iovernment Ivxpedition, the one organized 
by our own ( icographical Society, and that 
of P»elgiuin. 

Mr. Porchgrevink’s outfit w^as as perfect as 
science could make 
it ; and at length, on 
August 22, i8v)8, the 
good ship Southern 
(V'c.f.f slipjfcd down 
the 'fhanics with Mr. 
lioif hgrevink and his 
expedition on board, 
and his stwenty or 
eighty exc'ellent Sibe- 
rian dogs, which had 
been spf'cially ju'O- 
eured for liim. I'hc 
chief officers were 
C.'aptain Jensen, Sub- 
Lieu tenant 0)1 beck, 
R.N.R., Mr. Hugh 
ICvans, Dr. Klovstad, 
M.A., M.D., Nicolai 
Hanson, Mr. A. 
Lougner, and Mr. Ber- 
nacchi, who was much 
more southern than 
even his name suggests, 
for he was born bencatli the Southern C>oss. 
j'he rest are introilueixl later. It may be 
mentioned that all the members, thirty-one 
in all, were pic ked by Mr Borehgrevink. 

'Pin; voyage from Santa Cru/ to Hobart 
took ninety-eight days, and tliey stayed about 
a fortnight at the Tasmanian capital, havin|^ 
such a good time that ’he terrible hardships 
they were called upon to endure biter on 
must have appeared all the more severe by 
contrast. 




THR. r. K. lJ(i|.'l'I|(,Kj-,VINK, WHO MAd I’I-.M; I KA I I' i> 
“ I- AK I MI S T S(«U I If.” 

Vrvm a J'huto. by 11’. /'lank. 
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J wanted to know wlial the journey was 
like after lea\iii[; Hobart. “ I'o the first 
land,” remarked Mr. HoreliL^revink, “ is about 
2,500 miles ; and I shoiiUl think it was 
twelve days after leaving Hobart that we 
met the I'lrst iee.” After that progress was 
botli slf)w and erratic, ('onsisting of swift 
(l.'ishes here and there down lanes or ehan- 
ni:ls of op(*n water, the vissel fre(|iiently 
getting ni|)j»ed with siK'h irresistible for(a‘ as 
to lift her right (nit of the water. d'his 
kind of thing called for inees.sant vigilance, 
and must ha\e lieen most wearing for 
every member of the c‘xj)(‘dilion, including 
tin; Southern Cross herself, shi* being 
on oiu' occasion lifti'd 4ft. out (.)f tlie 
water by a jiressure that made her lift, 
of massive timber groan and shriek. “I 
spent many anxious yet interesting momtmts 
in the crow’s nest,” the k'ader told 
me, “as J walclu'd the ressel ris<‘ and 
fall on thc' heaving seas, and dash with 
ap])arent rec'klessness among the grinding, 
roaring i(;e-bloeks. 'rrembling and shaking 
she blundered on her way, the svvell growing 
rapidly less as wt^ edged successfully int(» the 
inner ice pai k.” This crawling through the 
channels took thirty ( ight days. 

On the 14th January, high snow- 

clad land was seen at midnight standing 


sharply out in a weird haze of crimson and 
gold. 'Fhis was IJalleny Island. Then came 
bad weather, and much “screwing” of the 
jrack, which was simply the grinding and 
clashing of the great i('e masses under the 
influence of wind and currents. 

Mr. liorchgrevink had evidently struck a 
bad pla(;e, and only got out of it into open 
water after a hard fight wliich lasted forty- 
eight days. 'I ‘here were storms of blinding 
sleet, and the decks anfl rigging became 
covered with thick ice ; their hair froze into 
solid lumps and icicles hung on their 
beards ; clothes stiffeiu'd and (“lashed like 
coats of mail. Hut these details assumed their 
proper propemions when, on the 17th h'eb- 
ruary, tin; Southern ('r<>ss entered Robertson 
Ikiy, wheii* the rocks of C'ape Adare jutted 
out dark and threaUaung into the icy wilder- 
ness. .‘\nd it was here on a yellow b(.:ach at 
tlie foot of the rocks that it was intended to 
pilcli the juoneer camp - surely a gltaslly 
prosp('('t. It was elt'M'ii o'clock at niglit when 
the Southern ('n/ss dropj)ed anchor in ten 
fathoms, and fired a .salute of four guns 
mingled with the energetic cheers of thirty 
etithuslastie men. Arrangeimaits were? at 
once made foi landing the stores, instru 
miMils, dogs, and outfit. \V(‘ low<.'red the 
boxes int(.) small whale boats and jaiiled them 



CAI’F AMAJU-. AN1> inK FKOZKN .‘iEA- TWO IXK'.S IN THK. KOKKiaiOUNP, 
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as near ns wc* could to the shore. 'J’hen 
some of us had to wade uj) to tlie arm pits 
into the icy breakers and carry the things 
ashore.” d'he hli/zard is the main j)rodLict 
of tlu; South Polar regions, so that you 
cannot even go outside your door without 
being fastened to a stout ro[)e, lest you he 
whiPed away like a wisp of liay. 'I’hrough 
these gales Mr. Proi'hgrevink lost a good 
dt.*al of time and his V(!ssel two anchors ; 
while to Clown e\'frylhing the grim mountain 
towering over them rained down showers of 
stones on to thr- 


grevinlv, P. R.d.S., Lieutenant W. (adbeck, 
R.N. 1 \., magnetii' observer ; Nicholai Manson, 
zoological ta\i(k;rmist ; J.ouis Bernacchi, 
magnetic observer, astronomer and ])hc)to- 
grapher ; Dr. Klovstad, M.A., Af.!). ; Hugh 
Evans, assistant zoolcjgist ; Anton l'\)Ugner, 
general fa('lotum ; Colbein Ellefsen, cook; 
and tht^ Linns: Piar .Savio and Ole Must. 
'1‘hcse last ntlended to the (h>gs and their 
harness, and were altogether c\c(‘ll('nt fellows 
“never id!t‘, but always devising something 
for the general comfort, f or c\amj)le, Savio 
himself made 


Duke of ^''ork, | ■■ 1 

wa s forma 1 1 y \ j 1 . 

hoisted on \de- / 1 

toria 1 .and, to the > " /' | ■■ 

aceomjvi 11 i men l , . .. ./ 1 

of loud (;l"'i'rs ■ / • 

from tliose (ai ^ 

shore, and with / 

a salute and diji- ' / " . ' ■ ./ i 

|)illg of tlu' ling ■ I M 

fiom diosc on / 

board. In the Sk 

accompanying ^ 

photograph Mr. 

llorcligrevink is ^ 

had by now been 

, . ' , lloiMlNi. nil'. JUKI- Oh Vi>KK 

christened ( .ami) mi- 

Ridlev. 

“ W e were then cut off from all the world,” 
said Mr, Bv)rchgrf.\ ink, ])athetically, “ thou 
SiUids )f miles south of Australasia ; and all 
ten of us ddiv realized our i.solation as the 
good ship •o.eam<’d sti adily away towards New 
Zealand. What would happen in the coming 
yeai ? We knew little of the conditions of 
life ill this w'eird and forbidding land, and 
then, in the evimt of the Southern Cross being 
crushed how long should we remain alive?” 

At this stage it may be well to introdiu'e 
the mem'tiers (.)f the expedition who were 
landed on South Victoria ].and; Mr. Borch- 


■ forty or fifty jiairs 

■ of f ilm boots, 

• ^ :md so saved our 

feet from frost - 
bite.” 

Soon came the 
lr)ing task of 
bringing the 
s t o r e s - p r o- 
visions, coal, 
timbt.'r, etc. — 

one stood on his 
iflfiEdSvC dignity, and all 
hands helped. 

heavy 

shingly slope. 
We burned seal 
blubber and the 
skins of pen- 
guins, but could 
hardly have done 
HHHHHBl w i t h o u t m ore 
KM- ru"." substantial fuel. 

On the 13th of 
March, .Sir (leorge Newiu's’s l.iirthday, most 
of the j)ro\isions were bri.iught up to the 
hou.se, and we ci letirated tlie double event by 
demonstrating with tlu Hag. 'The tempera- 
tine began to fall ra[)idly, and tin* [lenguins 
and .Skua gulls began to di-sert us. 

“ Lougner, (dolbeck, and I had many 
anxious hour.' fighting the fierce winds, .so 
as not to be blown over the cliffs with all our 
outfit, d'he fierce squalls drifted the snow 
until we were almos! buried. One of our 
boats was lifted up bodily from tiie beach 
and smashed against the rocks by a gust 
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IkTtiacchi, Savio, 
the Finn, and I 
took provisions 
for twenty days 
with one small 
canvas - boat and 
twenty dogs. 

“ The ice bind- 
ing the floes U)- 
gether was rather 
^hin, so w'c had 
to proceed with 
great caution, and 
at last 1 decided 
to camp on a small 
beai'li at the fotjt 
of the |)er})(‘n 
dicular wall of 
V'icloria j.and. 
This sloping 
belie h is not 
30 yds. at the 
widest j)an, and 
ofily some 4ft. 

raging at eighty-seven miles an hour. W'hat above water, l-'rom (he pieeij)itous wall of the 

little leisure W(i had was spent in shooting at Anlarctie ( 'ontinent a kind of gravel rush had 

targets, but eva.ai this sport we had to give uj) taken place, and formed a slei:j) slope lising to 
for a lairious reason. After llu* hrsi fi'w a height of about 30ft. " ITie exact situation is 
shots the intensely cold air surrounding tlu! shown in the photograj)!! here reproduced, 
hot barrel jU'oduced a remarkable mirage, “Above us rose a sheer wall about 500ft. 

and so rimdered the sight of tlie weapon high and in places overhanging the bea<ii. 

practically useless. d'he dogs were com Soon alter we landed a gale arose, and we 
pleti’ly biirieti in the snow, and soon the pitched the silk lent. W'e were in serious 
entrance (o our dwelling was a mere hoh', peril when the ice bi-gan to hri^ak up, and 
seen in the accom- 



panying photograph. 
'The storms sj)Iin 
tered the ii:e in the 
bay, and hurled 
masses of ic’c, snow, 
and water uj) against 
the beach. Against 
this bombardment 
we were obligc*d to 
fortify the cast .side 
of our hut by means 
of a sloi)ing roof of 
stout canvas and 
seal-skins Aveighted 
down d:)y several 
bags of eoal. On 
the 22nd April 1 
resolved u|)on my 
first expedition into 
Robertson Bay, 
which was ihiai 
covered with 
‘young’ ice 2^/2 ft. 
th ick. Fougner, 



ON THE STEKP SLOPE TO THE EIGHT MK. POKCHr'.kEV'l N K AND HIS COMPANIONS HAD 
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had just time enough to save our j)rovisions 
hy carrying them to the top of the gravel 
slo[)e, where drift snow and ice liad formed 
a kind of gallery about 6ft. broad, imme- 
diately on to the mountain wall. Outside 
the gallery the drift snow had formed a 
kind ol fenct;, and so in the 6ft. groove 
between this /encc and the wall we pitched 
our tent Suffering intensely with the ex- 
treme cold, we hauled up our provisions and 
travelling gear fiy means of ropes, whilst 
huge breakers washed over the bcaeh and sent 
the drenching, iey spray all over us. 'I’liis 
froze at once, and we were soon covered with 
a she(‘t of iia*. W'luai a calm came 1 sent 
h'oiigner and .Savio in the collapsible boat 
towards (lamp Ridley, but they UH'.i with 
heavy drifting iee, and for tw(j days we 
remained in ignoraiu e of their late. At last, 
however, Ijoth men appeared on a steef) i(:(? 
swc:ll descending from the preeii»ice above 
us, and cutting sle[>s with an axe as they 
slowly appn'at’hed. 1 saw they were in a 
pretty bad way. d'hey said they had dis- 
('overed (or thought tliey had) thi! ofdv 
possil)h* pla( where an asi'ent miglu be marie 
to thr‘ ridg(' of V ictoria band, sojue 5,000ft. 
above us. 'I'lu' first 500(1., however, wouh! 
be terribly risky. .At all t vents, after a good 
feed of seal berl we began the ascent. 
Some, of our poor .sK'dge dogs howded 
lamentably as they saw us rising higher 
and high(.*r. lAaiir of them had already been 
hiirh.'d to destriietion liy losing their f(rot 
hold, and now another was preeijritated 
200(1. Step by 
stcj) w'c climbed 
400ft. with infinite 
labour, and con- 
tinued to climb till 
night, Hy the 
ridge, liowever, we 
were enabled to 
jiroeeed to Camj) 

Ridley, having 
spent Sv,*ven days 
away from the 
ca;n[).” 

It aiay be as 
sun.cd that no 
human being can 
live on tliC re- 
sources of tliis for- 
bidding country. 

A few curious fisli 
were caught, and 
there were many 
seals on the ice. 

“ Raw seal, by 


the way, was a pretty frequent dish. Talk- 
ing about food, I ought to tell you that 
the dogs were often obliged to kill and 
devour one of their number. And here is 
a remarkable thing. 'I'hey would, as it were, 
elect by common consent the one to be 
killed —and that one was by no means the 
feeblest and weakest of the ])ack. The poor 
doomed brute would avoid his fellows as 
long as he could, and go off by himself. But 
it was all to no ]uir}H)sc, and sooner or later 
they would fall ii|)on him with one accord 
and rend him in pieces.” 

In Mr. Horehgrevink’s diary you will 
meet the words “tremendous gale” in every 
second line. 'The p.iges of that interesting 
journal appear to k)e strewn as it were w’ith 
whirling sledges, boxes, and stones, whi(di 
literally flew about liefore the terrific hiirri- 
canc.s. .Showers of pebbles descended on 
the camp at night, so that tin* party were 
glad their hut was only acee^isible through a 
tunnel in the .snow, llert; is one entry: — 

“ 'i'iie man who has to read the meteoro- 
logical observations >ooyds. away approaches 
the ibernuMueUa box with a rope around his 
waist.” 

Al»out I he middle of May the age-long 
Antarrtii' night began to set in. “It cau.ses 
a (U‘j)re.ssing feeling, as though one were 
looking at one’s self growing old. Chess, 
cards, and draughts aie the most popular 
recreations.” 'The acrompanying photo, 
shows Mr. HoreligrcN ink |)laying his favourite 
game with the dodor at Cam]) Ridley. 'J'he 
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surprisingly clal)orate lamj) on tlie left was 
taken from the shij). “Chess,” remarked 
the leader of the expedition, “ calls for 
considerable concentration of mind, and so 
it served to take our minds off our dreary 
surroundings/' 

'rile writer has met many explorers, and 
\V(‘ll realizes tin* incvitahlencss of wrangles 
and quarrels when a number of highly- 
I rained and inti'lligenl men are thrown into 
forci'd companionship in a remote part of 
the world for long periods. “ 1 am happy 
to say that we did quarrel,” said Mr. 
Rorehgrc'vink, “ or else we should not have 
beiai human. Ihil no ‘breeze’ lasted nearly 
so long as a gale, and we came ba’ck even 
betU-r friends resj)ecling and understajuhng 
one anotlier better— than when we went 
out,” 

Here, however, is a significant entry in 


the grinding and .screwing ice, as the huge 
lilocks, many tons in weight, crashed against 
and climbed upon one another, rising and 
falling and splintering with fearful crashes. 
And yet 1 doubt whether this fearful uproar 
was more trying than the killing silence and 
solitude of those vast frozen wastes, over 
which the beautiful aurora whirled in mighty 
curtains and brilliant stia.'amers of dazzling 
lijilU. 

“ It may give you some idea of the strength 
of the stone laden wind-gusts when 1 tell 
you that Mr. I'.vans nearly lost his life 
through going a few yards outside the door 
and incautiously letting go of the guiding- 
roi)e. 

“ We searched for him three whol(‘ hours 
(luring that terribh^ night in l)lin(]ing snow- 
drifts and great cold, and at last Mr. l‘’oiigner 
and the Finn Must found him, in an 



the diary : “ We are getting si(;k of one 

another’s company. Nc know each line of 
om; another's faces. \Ve seem to have 
nothing fresh to talk about, and when one of 
us opens his mouth the ol iters know exactly 
what he is going U.) say ! ” 

“ It was the two months’ night which we 
found so tr\ing. We slept as htng as we 
could, and worked out our observations by 
lamp-light. Of course we read a great deal 
iV(jm our splendid liljrary, and wltenever we 
c(Mi’!d wc bad sledge and dog races. No 
indo(»r work or amusement, however, could 
make us forget the appalling thunder of 


exhausted condiliott. Afterwards several of 
us tried to reach the thermometer screen by 
way of tie;*, guiding rope, but each had to be 
hauled hack exhausted. 'The wind blew like 
a tornado, roaring and tearing at the house 
and bombarding us with dangeimis showers 
of large stones.” 

On Jun(‘ 30th one of the sledge-dogs re- 
turned after a my.sterious journey on his own 
account lasting two months, fie had drifted 
away out to sea on a piece of ice during a 
gale, and had returned over the frozen surf. 
He was able to look after himself, however, 
and Mr. Borchgrevink noted the remarkable 
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fact that he was quite fat on his return to 
camp ! Clearly, he had called upon the 
dignified penguins for sustenance during his 
solitary expedition. 

'i'ho. photo, on the preceding f)agc shows 
the leader of the expedition himself with his 
favourite sledge-dog, Selvdda, who was quite 
a remarkable creature - the finest of the whole 
pack, in fiict. “We 
liad ten or twelve 
dogs in each sledgt^ 
but even two or 
three of them can 
do a giwat deal of 
work. And the loads 
were iW) joke, for 
one , sledge miglii 
contain provisions 
for tillage or four 
months, d'liese dogs 
cal very littk‘ them 
.selv(\s, and will pull 
until they dro) / from 
exhaustion. S(>me 
of ours had l.)een 
with Teary, and 
some of the best of 
..the pa('k are (oming 
lujme to hajgland." 

It was on the j 1st 
of July that Mr. 
r>or( hgi t:viiik left 
(!amp Kidh'y on an 

im])ortant expedition, having with him Mr. 
Fougner ami both the Finns, whik; thirty 
dogs pulled liie sledges. “ We fought our 
way towards the Cai)e amid heavy and hum 
niocky ‘.screwing.’ W’e reaclied a field of 
heavily-.screwed ice, where pointed blue 
masses reared on ( nd with deep cracks 
Ijetwecn 'Flic travelling was terrible, the ice 
edges In'ing as sharp as knives and cutting 
the slides of our slcdg<*s until fringtxs of torn 
wo(jd Itegan to protrude from beneath. We 
lay down in our furs and sl(?})t for an hour or 
so, tlu' weird moon glaring at us from on 
lugh like a huge lamp. ICnormous bergs 
were floating about in the pack -- bril- 
liant tiiue rnonan'hs (piite independent 
of their surroundings. ^Ve were now about 
two miles from the perpendicular ba.salt cliffs 
of Victoria Land, where they rise 5,000ft. 
toward; the o])t;n sea. All metals stiK'k 
peisisumtiy to our fingers. Tlie track grew 
worse and worse, and wc pulled and lifted, 
shoved and shouted to our willing dogs, 
until our four sledges rubbed along over the 
rough surface. At length we decided to 
return, towards evening we jtitehed one of 

Vol. XX. -32. 


our silk tents in a .snow-drift — as usual in a 
square formed by the four sledges.” (The 
pitching of these tents after a long day*s 
march is shown in the [thoto. here re- 
produccKl. ) 

'J'he hunting powers of the two Finns were 
of the greatest possible use. Just when the 
dogs were wanting a good feed and Mr. 



CAMl- AFIKK A I>AVS MAIiOI. 


llorehgrevink was asleep in his bag, the two 
exci.-llent fellows wi*rt; .seen apjtroaching, 
driving a live si:nl before them “just as 
peasants at heme drive their cattle to 
market.” ('urious as it may .sound, that 
seal provided the dogs with plenty of food 
and the men with a large fire. When the 
joimi(;y northwards was resumed the going 
was found to be worse than ever, and two 
.sh'dges had to keep clo.se to one another to 
enable them to biMK'fit ()y om^ another’s 
t.ra<'ks. Anotlier sledg(; journey was under- 
taken later on with the idea of attempting 
to reacli the coast land to the. west of 
Robertson Ikiy. f'amp was pitched at the 
foot of an iceberg, and Mr. Horchgrevink 
pitched his own tent in a worn cave in 
the berg itself. At midnight they came 
ac ross a seal, which they killed and fed to 
the dog.s, afterwards lighting the skin and 
blubber, which continued . to shine weirdly 
like a lighthouse in the dark Antarctic 
night as llte party drew away from the spot. 
"I'he dogs were now suffering .severely, and 
were fiecfuently frozen fast to the ice. Some 
of them ate the straps of their harness, 
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hoping to free themselves, but remained 
stuek fast. 

An island was discovered to the soulli and 
the western side of it reached before dark, 
'rids island was christened Duke of York 
Island, and the aec'ompanying |)holo. shows 
the silk tent pitched at Mid-Winter C'anip. 
d'liis island is al)out four miles a^Toss at its 
widcsl point ; tliere is plenty of iron and tin 
there, and traces of silver. “ I took j)os- 
session f)f it officially for Sir (leorgi* Newiu's. 
under the protedion of that Ibnon Jack 


which M.R, H. tin* Duke of \'ork had 
pre.sented ti) the expedition. 

“'Taking with me the Idnn Must to 
investigate the coast line, I left Savio in 
camp to ('(instruct a l-’inn tent <nit of seal 
skins, provision bags, etc., whi( h he pioposed 
to streteb t)\er our sledg(‘s sluek up on end. 
so that with a seal blubber fire we might b«. 
ccjinparatively comfortable.” Toot ( )lc Must, 
by the way, suffered se\(‘rely Iroin the cold, 
and if his master had iu)t adminisleied 
stimulants to him j)retty freely lu? would 
have died. 

“ At night wi‘ dug ourselves down in the 
snow, finding this warmer than the lent. 
Our sledge slides being worn by the rough 
going vvt' were obliged to use our resiTve 
hiekoiy ski ” 

“ J t seen>s almost iinpossilile,” writes Mr. 
BorehgrtW'ink again, “ to explore this 
country, owing to ilur conditions prevailing. 
In the vicinity of Robertson May, for example, 
albtudes of 12,000ft. made the journey into 
th*" rnttnior absolutely impossible. 'Then, 
again, stupendous glaciers precipitated iheiii' 


selves into the sea, streaked and crossed by 
innumerable crevasses, rendering an expedi- 
tion arduous and perilous in tlie extreme. 
And there were gales - nothing Ijiit gales. 

“ ]]ernacchi and Ellefsen had a terrible 
experienee when bringing up supplies of 
food. ()vt:ilaken by a severe* sipiall in the 
i('e-j)ack they camped at the foot of a berg, 
the wind l)eing so strong that they were 
unable to crei’j) against it on all fours. 
Altliougli the ict‘ was 4fl. or 5fl. thick 
tluyv cxp(.:c(<-e] to se'i* a break U[) every 
moment. And so, 
(‘hoked and nearly 
kilK‘d by the* tor- 
nado, they climbed 
the ici‘ ])re‘cipi«'t: 
and canijK'el in a 
cavity until morn- 
ing. 

“ ( .)n one of nur 
joiirncys on the 
glaciers of \'icloria 
Laud, lU'ar Duke 
of \’ork Island, 
the Linn Sa\'io 
nearly lost his life, 
having cardi’ssly 
\(‘nlur(.*(l alone on 
the glacier without 
a guiding ropi*. 
Me suddenU felt 
tlu* sn(.)W give way 
under him and he 
fell headlong into a (aevasse, turning round 
three times bclore he finally struck lu'ad down 
ward.*. 60ft. below, a faithful (l(,)g that had 
followed him howling for helj) at the t'dge 
above. Lor hours Savio remained in desjiair 
in this awful position. At length he managed 
to turn hiin.<< If right side up. 'Tlu^ ice wall, 
howi:vei, curved abo\e his head and shut 
out (Ik- edge* lioivi \\hi(*h In* had fallen. 
Mow' he nianag(*d to save himself is most 
intrresiing. Me found in his poc ket a strong 
penknife, and with this he began ('arefully 
and slowly to carve small suf)p(.»rl.s for his 
feet. 'Then, piisliing his bac'k against the 
oppeasite ire wall, he gradually worked his 
way uj) the* (hiniiiey. 'The varying widths 
and sli|>pery surfaces preseut(.*d extraordinary 
difficulties, hut Savio at kaigth arrived at the 
top, speechless and exhausted. 1 inv(*sted 
the* crevas.se myself and saw with my own 
eyes the steps cut with the p(*uknife.” 

About this time Mr. liorehgrevink was 
becoming very anxious concerning the 
condition of the zoologi.st Nicholai llan.son. 
For one thing, the poor fellow lost all feeling 
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in his legs and was liardly al)]o to walk, 
although llic doctor applied the electric 
battery to his limbs. 'J'he leader of the 
expedition laid, indeed, a number of anxieties 
just at this time. He nearly lost his own 
life by falling into a glacier, and only 
managed to savi? hiniself by throwing his 
alpi’Msiock (]uiek]y across lh(.‘ month of the 
treadiercais abyss. 'I'luai, again, the little hut 
was often ('omplelely buried in tlu* snow, 
started by the t.err 4 (i(' gusts of wind, and holes 
had to be dug to let tlie snow nut. “ Rheii 
matisin and neuralgia were mU unknown. 
I’nor Hanson grew worst' almost evta’y day 
took littK' nourishment, anti was very lt)w- 
spiiited. On the Sth ot Ottolur his ton 


“'riie whole staff came in one by one and 
said good-bye ; then ble.ssed him and left the 
room. Half an hour before the end came the 
first penguin came l)ack, and the dying man 
asked to see it. He was delighted to 
examine the bird. He felt sorry he was 
going, because of his work. He passed 
away at three in the afternoon. On the 20th 
we buried him, placing the coffin on a large 
sledge, and covering it with the Union Jack. 

“ \Ve ])Lillcd the sledge across tlu! peninsula 
with ropes and then tlnigged it to the top. 
At thi* grave I iH'ad a brief funeral service, 
and then we left the sad spot." 

'I'he next i)holo. rcprodiK'od shows, among 
oIIk'is, poor Nichokii Mmisoii, t:d<en for the 
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ditioii was so had that the dof'tor sat up 
with ii !n nigiit and day. He drew his 
l)realh with grea. diCticulty, and at two in 
tlu.' -m ruing, on the i4lh of (K’lober, Dr. 
Klo/stad calk'd me in my sleeping-hag and 
told me II Ml Mr. Hanson had not long to 
liv(X He further said that hi’ had broken the 
news i ) llu’ dying man, and that he had 
expressed a wish to say good-hye to us all. 
I went in and found him very(|iiiet and with 
out pain. Calmly he bade me his last fare 
well, and coidideil me his last wishes. He told 
me he vvaiUcMl to l)e buried at the fool of a 
big boulder, about i, 000ft. upon Cape Adare. 


last time. 'I'liis was in the winter .season, 
outsidi- the hut at (ainj) Ridley. On the 
extreme left is one of the Idniis, Ole Must. 
lA’ans is on llu.’ roof, Hanson immediately in 
the foregroimd near the door, and behind 
him is the rook. Mr. I’niugner and 
l.ieiitenanl (’(ill)e('k are together, and behind 
stands the f ilm Savio and the doctor. 

“Renguins began to arrive in great numbers 
after the middli* of October, and we looked 
forward eagerly to the time when we might 
cxjK'Ct some I'ggs. I'owards the end of 
Oeloher the ic'^-[)ack began to slacken, and 
I placed oak water- :ight casks with short 
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reports of our j)r(K hotli iu the 

hollows of the bergs niK.! in the floes. Here 
is ii typical Antarctic iceberg, which diffcTs 
from the North 
Polar 

lop 

an 

stead of the jagged ■ 

pinnacles ;< 

towers of the bergs 

of northern 

This berg 

about 25ort. high. 

The next photo. 
show's a cave in 
this same . berg, 
and here we 
camped and left 
one of the 
cords I have just 
mentioned, w'hich 
ran as follows : — 

“‘C. "ape A da re, 

Victoria Land, 

‘^‘Nov. 1899. ^ 

“ ‘ This is placed 
in the of an 
iceberg situated 
two 

Briti.)h P^xpedition IHHHHHiiHHil 

INTERIOR UK THE IIUCK GRli 

under m} com- berg in which i 


INTERIOR UK THE IIUCK GREKNISH-BI.UK ICK-CAVK IN THK 
BERO IN WHICH THE I’AKTY CAMIKD. 


mand has l)e(‘n surcessful in its objert, but 
has lost one of its members, tlie zoologist, 
l\Tr. Nicholai Hanson, wlio died on the 14th 

^ of Oi'tober. Any- 

' I;:'':; body \\i)() should 

y fy ■ 

re(jiiesttx.l to for- 

"• '*,1 Loyal (leographi- 

/'• Society of 

•i'V.* :? •'< Vv ‘ ' 'V' London, stating 

■S’ ^ longitude and 

M " latitude where it 

'-^rv '' " 1 lound, also 

v,;/l ;! conditions under 

. ' . f’- which it \v a s 

t 'l vSi found, Av h ether 

«•'# * f ''“y ieelx.'i'gs were 

' in sight, whal wind 

current pre- 
\ ailed at tlie time, 
'i\ . and finally the 

. I lindia’s name and 

2 address. (Signed) 

.JIL. OKt.VlNK.’ I also 

inclosed a jdioto- 
of 

itself. 

Avas of a beautiful 

NISH-BI.UK ICK-CAVK IN THK ‘ill 

E I-ARTV CAMIKI.. grcenish - bluc ice 
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with icc slal.ictics liaii^ing from tlio 

roof. \\r lit up one of tlicso caws with mag- 
iK’siiiiu, and the effect was indescribably grand. 

“Oil the ;,rd (jf November we got our first 
[HMiguin eggs, and J at oiue orilcred my 
staff to commence colleriting eggs to pul 
down in salt in ( ase the SouAicrn C?'oss 
should not return, and we should be left 
longer than we had anticipated. 

“Now a few words aliout these remarkable 
bird.s. ^h;)U have to liecome used to penguin 
flesh - we called it ‘ptarmigan,’ and boiled 
it first and roasted 
it afterwards. 

(|uite got to like 
'll in tlu‘ end ; the 
eggs, too, wen* 
very good. Here 
is a ]^Im)Io. of the 
penguin colony — 

(|uite one of the 
most remarkable 
sights I have ever 
witnessed, d'hey 
had al>solutely no 
fear of man, and 
it was diequeerest 
experience 
aginable .0 
a m o n g 
crow is g‘ 
standing birds, 
who would hustle 
and push one 
exactly Jike a 
human crowd. 

More than that, 


when they saw us they would turn toone another 
in astonishment, put their beaks together, and 
apparently make' remarks about the human 
intruders ! 'I'liey were so tame that we 
used to them up as prisoners, study them 
Irom a natural history |»oinl of view, and 
then eat lliem and liurn their skins a.s fuel.” 
Some of lh(‘se remarkabU^ prisoners are shown 
in the photo, next ri;|)r(>dii(:t‘d. “ Jt was very 

eomi(' to see th(csi.‘ fellows apparently com- 
miming together and discussing their melan- 
choly [)ros[)e(.ts. Some (.)f thest: penguins. 



I KISONIiK PfiNGUiNS — “ AITAKb.MTI.Y COMMUNING TOCJtCTHKK AND DI.SCUSSl NG THEIR 
MEI.ANCHOLY I’ROSI'KCT.S ’* 
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by the way, wert^ about 4ft. high. 'Fheir 
nests are ('om{)osed of pebbles ; and so far 
as 1 could se(‘ their food aj)pears to consist 
luainly of the same indigestible commodity. 
At all events, 1 cut open nearly every 
penguin we killed, and found quantities of 
pebbles in ail of them. 

“At onti time the entire peninsula was 
literally covered with these birds, and a 
1‘onstant stream of new arrivals could be seen 
far out on the ice like an endless black snake 
winding in between tlu* ice-lloe'S. In half an 
Itour the two h'inns collt‘cled 435 eggs.” 

dales always galv's ; one* bhnv at the rate 
of over io<S miles an hour. Mr. llorch- 
grevink says that no one ought to start on a 
sledge journey in these latitudes without 
allowing for 20 ju-r cent, of chef'king gales. 
And you must take practically every ounce 
of food with you. 'I'here are nc.) Arctic 
fauna hen*, suc'h as bears, fo\es, rmisk eaxen, 
and reindeer. 4 'he Antaictic ex|)lorer depends 


deed, so bold w'ere these birds that on several 
occasions they attacked the dogs and even 
the members of tlie exjK.-dition, swooping 
down from a great height straight on to the 
mcnas head.s, and then striking with their 
wings, afterwards rising again to renew the 
attack. 

On November 22nd a large sheet of o()en 
water was found near the C!ape, a?)d him 
dreds of penguins wvre jumping about 
busily. 'The aecompanymg j)hoto. shows 
this .sheet of water htring navigated in kayaks. 
There wais a strong six-knot current. 

“Would the Souiht') n Croas^ we wondered, 
be able to reai h us ? At any rate, wt* began 
to economize food, and laid in additional 
slocks f)f seal l)(.-t-f and penguins’ eggs.’’ As 
the strange .Antaretie summer caiiit/ on tla* 
drift snow became troublesome, and also the 
dust from tlu: guano beds. What a place for 
a jiarty of ci\ili/ed men to spend a twelve- 
month ! So dreary and desolate and lifeless 



entiri'ly upon tlie food he carries on his 
sledges. “ in my ()[)inion,” Mr. llorchgrevink 
remarked, “ sui:c:e.ssful cNjiloralion within the 
Antarctic circle will always be locxil ] mean 
confined to one locality, for if too big a 
field of operations be allem-pted failure must 
result. Also, there ought to be clo.se co- 
operation between expeditions on land and 
at st'a ; between vessels and sledge.s.” 

On the T 5th of November 4,000 eggs were 
laid down in salt, by way of a prudent 
reserve. The young jienguins, by the way, 
had a terrible enemy in the Skua gull - an 
unpleasant creature, who awaited the hour 
when tile first little penguins would appear 
and then deliver a determined attack. In- 


is this .strange region that the discovt'i'v ol a 
few insects liy the doctor caused tremendous 
excitement. 

d'he ni'xt photo, illustrates the difficulty of 
ice-travel — conveying stores, liaits, etc., across 
a channel of ojnm watia-. 

At the Murray (ilaeier (!amp, by the way, 
a curious adventure was experienced. “ Early 
one morning Savio and I were aroused by a 
great noise on the mountain above us. We 
crawled towards the opening of the tent, 
dragging with us our slee|)ing-hags, which 
stuck to us persistently. A luige piece of 
rock as big as our tent was tearing down with 
fearful velocity in a bee line for ''our camp. 
It had got on to its edge and was rolling like 
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n wliL'rl. I'iiKilly the iiionsttir look a westerly 
eourse aiul landed in a bed of snow 20ft. 
away from us. 

*'( 'hristnias I’b e was ('clebrali.a.l by speeeht.'s, 
toddy, extra rations, and an inltaise longinj; 
for home. On (.'hristnias 1 )ay it.self we ha(l 
tinned plum ))iiddin<^ ; and Mr. ICsansde.serted 
his srieiuilie oeeiipations h/r tb<.‘ niakini]; of 
e.ikes. W e were eonstantly worryini; about 
the Soufiicrti CVvm's, and liad to dc-votc 
ourselves to all kinds ot indoor labour in 
Older to lake our 


a heavy itale and runnini^ aground. On 
th(‘ 2 7ih of January I took with me Savio 
and two kayaks, with provisions for a week, 
to investigate a track wliieh I had found in 
the snow, and which had undoubtedly been 
l(‘ft by oiuf of the dogs of the d(!|)arting 
Sou I hem Ovov, and not by 0111? of our own 
[lack. W’lien W(.‘ ('ould follow tile track no 
longaa uj> tlie steep glacier sh)pes we cam[)ed 
on the Very lieach where Mr. h'ougner and 
myself had nearly lost our lives. On this 


miiuls off this 
subject." 

'I'he iH^xt photo, 
reproduced shows 
the interior ol the 
hut at (kim|) Kid- 
ley, with Mr. 
hdiigner examin- 
ing marine fauna 
on the left and 
Mr. Idans [lacking 
eggs. Lieutenant 
(..’(•Ibei'k is (m ihe 
right re[Kiiring a 
dc ;.;e. 

“Soon die ice 
1 ) r o k e u j) i n 
Kob.vtson bay, 
and ii was inter 
esti ng to sec the 
gicat number of 
monstrous iee 
bergs sailing 
straight in against 
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(jccMsion, too, we were fated to run a threat 
risk. We had just finished a meal, and I 
had crawled into iny kayak to have a slee[) 
the little boat being pulled up on the slope 
under the cliff— when suddenly an avalanclie 
of stones and snow rushed down, nearly 
burying my kayak, while some; of the stones 
fell in all directions about me, missing me in 
the most providential manner. 

“On the 2Sih of January the Southern 
Cross returned, and (Ja[)tain Jensen (Mitered 
Camp Ridley with a mail from luiropt;. 
Rushing out we saw the ice-covered masts 
and yards of the vessel. 

“ We were simply starving for n(;ws from 
the great world beyond. Injr the first time 
we heard about the 'Fransvaal War and the 
wonderful dis(a:)veries in wireless telegraphy. 

“'Then came prejiarations for the south- 
ward journey. Dogs, sledges, stores, etc., wi;re 
put on board, and 
after a visit to poor 
Hanson’s grave we 
all followed. On the 
evening of the 2nd of 
March we .steamed 
away from C’amp 
Ridley, and once 
more I had the 
entire e.xpedition of 
thirty souls under 
my command. We 
constantly landed to 
make observations, 
and the next photo, 
shows a loaded 
sledge on one of 
these occasions on 
its way ‘farthest 
south,’ about twenty 
miles west of Cape 
Washington. Here 
was a fine camping- 


ground of about a 
hundred acres, not 
hir from wOiere vol- 
canic Mount Mel- 
bourne rises about 
10,000ft. 

“On the loth of 
March we sighted 
Mounts l’>ebus and 
d'error, the former 
being in activity. 

1 landed at th(^ foot 
of Mount 'Ferror 
with Col beck, Jen- 
sen, and two sailors. 
It was a very low 
gravel bcaeh, formed by a ‘ rush ’ from the cliff 
5oort.ab(m.‘. d'bis bca'di was about 10ft. broad, 
and the highest point only about .jft. above .sea 
level. We collected some specimens, and gave 
cheers for Rejss, the Duke of N'ork, ancl Sir 
Cicorge Newnes. Suddenly a thunderous 
noi.se was heard overhead. Immediately 
both Jeii.sen and npself realized that the 
glacier lying immediately to the west , of our 
little beach was giving birth to an iceberg. 
With a perfei'tly (Jeafening rriar a vast body 
of ice [ikingiHi into the sea, and a white cloud 
of snow and water enveloped (.‘verything. 

“ I foresaw wliat would follow. A raging, 
rushing, tidal wave shot up like a wall out of 
tile .sea willi the plunge of the great iee-mass, 
and the wave seemed to grow as it rac'cd 
Unvards our little ledge, which is so admirably 
depicted in the next photo. AVheii the wav(3 
struck us it was from 15ft. to 20ft. high. I 
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called to Jensen to slrii^^gle for life. I'he could get several miles inland, so I consider 

wave Ktriiek me first. Masses of ice were Ncwncs Land a likely place for other expe- 

hurled against my back, but 1 clung desper- ditions to winter in, and a good place for 

ately to the rock until my fingers bled. I making observations. 

had just time to call out again to Jensen “'Lowards the south-east Mount I'error 
when the i('y waters closed above my head. runs into the sea, and here we found a large 
When it passed Jensen was still at my side, penguin colon). From the crater of Erebus 

thank (lod ! Sii{'c:essive waves were several clouds of smoke shot out spasmodically into 

feet lower, only ii|) to our armpits, in fact ; the frosty air. 'hhe cold was intense, and 

but the l)ackward suck of the water as it was the shi[) became covered with several feet of 

hurled back from U‘c i liffs tried us almost ice. In the intervals between the snow- 

l)oyond our strength. Were it not for the s(jualls enormous icebergs hove in sight. At 

])rojecting ice shelf, whic^li appeared to break length I discovered a break in the great 

the wave in its advance quite close to barrier, and here J effected a landing, accom- 

us, we must have been smashed against the |)anied by Lieutenant (kjll>eck. Travelling 

roc:ks. .About ten yards farther on, where south I presently reat'hed ySdeg. 5omin., 

there was no prott'cling ictcledge, the wav(^ which is the most southerly pf)int ever 



tore away [)ieceN ol rock 20ft. above our 
heads, far out at s('a were Lolbeck and the 
t\\o ailors, \v'lu) had witni-s.sed the whole 
occurrence, indeed, he himself was called 
upon to display great presence of mind in 
order !>> save Ins boat from being swamped. 

“ I'iit' next photo, shows the Southerji 
Cross at Mount Melbourne, near Newnes 
Land, which li(‘s on the coast between Cape 
Aclare and Victoria Land, at the base of a 
long pfmin.sala terminating in Cape Washing- 
ton. rhc?re ia a place here where one 

Voi. XX. - 33. 


reached by man.” 'The m^xt photo, shows 
this important and historical sc'ene. “ On 
the 201I1 of In hruary the voyage towards 
civilizatK)n was commenced, and on the 4th 
of April I dispatdied the following com- 
munication to London : - 

“ ‘ Object of expedition carried out. South 
Magnetic Pole located, farthest south with 
sledge record 78-50. Zoologist Hanson 
dead. All well on boar 1. — Porchorevink.' 

With regard to the widespread idea of an 
impassable barrier of ice - precipices,” con- 
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('ludcd Mr. Uort hj.i;i('\ ink, “ I should lii 
say a icw words. 'I’hcro certainly /y a 


wall of ice, some of it. a 
hinh ; but the main ohstaelc 
inland on the Antarctic 
(AantineiU. is tlie stiij)cndous 
altitudes ajid thvj sU-epness 
of the slopes in the interior. 

1 don’t think that any ex 
})edition will ever actually 
reach the South Mai^netic 
1 V) 1 (.‘ ; whir'll, by the way, 
is sitnafed about 2.-:o miles 
\V. by N. of Wood bay, 
in lat. 73’2o S., and long. 
i..t(Vo M I believe tlaae 
is a vast contint.'nl then* 

— a mass of rock, ice, 
and volcanoe.s, with no 
trees, no flowers, no 
animals, no birds - - in 
short, no signs of life e\ce|)t 
the lichen ami reindeer 
moss ; also a lichen. 

‘‘ 'I'here was not much 
humour or fun in our 
e A pc rum cars, and the 
Inst suspicion of the 


humlrcd 
to explora 


lighter side was cni'ountrred at Hobart, 
wiieri‘ al a garden jiaitv a dignilK'd elderly 
(and slightly (l(‘al ) lad)-, lu'aring something 
about ‘dogs’ and ‘two binns,’ lookcal at tlu^ 

narrate.)!' with intcaist* admi- 
ration. ‘Hood ln'ava'iis ! 
what a scienlil'ic discovery,’ 
Mfjk she said. ‘ /'io/yi’ c/c_g.\ 

'/('vV// /a'c fin'i !' 

Readers of 'I'ln: S'l K.XN'l) 
to 

Mr. Rorchgrevink’s book 
|)ublished about 
October and will con 

l(‘ader’s ('ompK'te 
and detailed ac.'count all 
his adventures and achieve 
be c()])ioiisly 
illustrated with beautiful 
and impressive jahotos., of 
which the foregoing ones 
arc; c'xcellent c.'xamples, 
indis- 

pc usable; record of 

.fflr iM r . ] J o r c h g r e n k ’s 

eventful journey, “Farthest 
South.’’ • 

I'.'WHIM; A'f TMK “ MdM’ 

VI. K k'f.ACIIKI) J»V MAN." 






Antbitlaucc Dogs in the German Army. 

r.Y Krkiu.kick a. TaI,|{UT. 


r h:is snid tliat the most 

comfortiiiL!; ('(jmj)aiiion to a 
mantis his doj^. Orlainly, 
h'W inemhLMS of the hnite 
creation possess tiie intelli- 
gence, sagacity, fidelity, and 
relialiilily with which this animal is so 
characterislically gifted. 'I Ih.* shepluM'd would 
sooner part with his home than he <li pii\ed 
of liis faithful collie — the safeguard of his 
flo('k. 'Then what an unfading, glorious roll 
ol lanu' is associated with the dogs of St. 
I’ernarel in their lieroic ii*s('iies of exhauslerl 
tract Hers from death. Numerous inslanct's 
could he citet* where llu^ dog has ixMuU’red 
invaluahle S(..r\ices as life- 
saver, messenger, ggiardian, 
and wh.'it noL hut it is 
extieinely doulitful whether 
tilt' animal has evta* hia'ii 
suhjected l(^ a stranger 
more da ngt.-rtois, alheit 
humane and necessary, 
service than that for which 
it is retained in the ( lerman 
army. 'ITic militai)' author- 
itit's of that (ountig' ha\e 
traiiK.-d tlu.' dog to hecome a 
foiii' lootetl memher oi tin; 

Red ( doss Sot iet \ , to min - 
ister to and to succour tin; 
wounded on tlie hattU'licld, 
besides fulfilling (;ther diuit's 
which it would he either 
impt)ssil)le, (jr undi'sirahle, 

Itir an ordinary stdrlitr to 
fulfil. Needlcs.s to .say the 
dog, with, its innate pioeliviiy, has accom- 
mcalate I itself to the re(|uirements of its new 
dut es, notwithst.inding their anluous natun.:, 
with gp'at readiness, and has already proved 
iist !: it) he, under certain conditions, a moie. 
apt and th* rough servant than the .soldier 
liimself 

'rin- id, a of utilizing the dog upon the 
hattlefi Id emanated from Herr |. Ikingartz, 
the celebrated (ierman animal painter and 
ainhoi. It was fifteen years ago, in 18S5, 
that h.; first dr;votcd his energies towards the 
training of these clever little animals, and 
with such, success have his efforts been 


crowned that he has received the grateful 
thanks of all the leading othc'crs in the 
(ierman armv. (^)m*stioned as to what 
induced 1 lerr Ihmgartz to employ the dog in 
this uni(jijc eaj)a('ity, lie rejilicd 

“ In leading the rt'siills of sanguinary 
eonflicts 1 ha\e always been impressed with 
the huge nmnlier ol im'ii tlial are I'ounted as 
‘missing.' The term i.s far reaching and 
ainhigiioiis in its signifieanee. It lUfither 
impli('s that iIk' iik'h are piisoners, wounded, 
kilK-tl, nor cscaj)i'(l. In the f'raiieo-( ierman 
War the hess on the (ierman side in 
‘ missing ’ alone was proved to he very large 
indeed, 'rurning to the present eonlliet in 

South Africa, what a large 
nnmher of ICnglish soldiers 
have hecn reckoned in the 
casualty lists under that 
ominous h(;ading ! 'I'heir 
relatives and fiic-nds have 
not tlu; It moU'st idc;a as to 
will l her ilu'y are alive or 
dead, and in many instances 
they have nevi'r hecn seen 
or heard of again. An 
off)' er in llu' (ierman army, 
Ma jor ( leneial Von Ilerget, 
has rightly asked, ‘W'hat is 
llu* list' of all the pio’gress 
we make in mi.'dical science 
il the wounded are not 
loiind.^’ W'c'll, I considered 
that some means should be 
estahlislied to disi'over the 
wounded, and as I have 
always evinced such an 
I'ntliusiastic interest in animals, particularly 
in dcigs, il ocr'iirrcd to me lliat it would be 
yiossihli; to ulili/i; the canine intclligenc'c and 
.sagat'itv to accomjilish suc h a humane and 
henelieial object.” 

“ Did you c'xpericnce any difficulty in the 
training of the animals?” 1 asked. 

“ Well, the work was arduous at first,” he 
replied. “ It rcupiired unrenhlting attention, 

since the work was absolutely new to them, 
but by dint of |)erseverance and patience, 
together with kind t*- atment, the clever 

animals soon oecame accustomed to the 
work, 'fhey are mainly employed for the 
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searching of the hattlelield for woinuled 
soldiers, and bringing those found to the 
notice of tht^ anil.)ulance-lienrers, also to act 
as messengers; but tho former duty is that 
for which they have Ixumi principally trained. 
A l)ig battle, the fighting line. ol whi('h may, 
as has been the case in South Atri(;a, stretch 
over a frontage of twenty miles, and be 
followed up for several miles, necr'ssarily 
means a large expanse of country for the 
stretcher-bearers to sean.'h for those who have 
fallen. If the battle has been a keenly coti- 
tested one, the number 
of woundi.:d is nec.'essarily 
large, and' it is impos 
sible for the amlnilance 
bearers to attend to them with 
that urgency and disjiatch 
w'hich it is expedient should 
be. emphned. When they 
have been brought to the 
ground, the wounded soldiers 
with their last remaining 
strength drag tlumis jives 
away to some sheltered 
j^osition as to be safe from 
the fierce rays of the sun, 
and, also to escape the enemy’s 
fvf*. 'I’hey crawd along until 
forced to stop from sheer 
, exhaustion. They lose con- 


sciousness, and, perhaps, in that interval of 
senselessness the ambulance - bearers pass 
that way, and the wounded man is over- 
looked. Or, again, he may be so exhausted 
that, although the ambulance -bearers may 
pass wdthin a few feet of him, he may be too 
weak to fTy out for help. Still, he hopes 
against hope, and looks anxiously for that 
assistance which never comes, and after hours 
of hard struggling dies. If he had remained 
wlurre he had fallen he w^oidd have been found 
and succoured. Many a wounded soldier has 
been fouml dead, win re it was proved that 
had help reached him an hour or two before 
lie would have been saved. After nightfall 
the woik of the ambulance-bearers, difficult 
though it has been throughout the day, is 
rendered cxceeilingly more so. 'riicn tliey 
are only able to render aid to those w'ho are 
lying immediately in their path, W'hile those 
who have sought shelter in the ditches, 
furrows, or in the undergrowth are uncon- 
sciously left to languish in their pain. Hut 
with the em[iK.>ymenl of ambulance dogs 
such is not the case. 'The wonderful instinct 
of the animals guides them directly to the 
spot wlujrc a wounded man is lying, wherever 
it may be, and tlie ambulance bearers follow- 
ing u[) in the >ear are piloted to the spot by 
the dog.” 

The outfit of the dog consists of a little 
saddle bag fastened round his braly. d'his 
contains a small (|uantily of nourishing and 
stimulating refreshments. d'heai he also 
carries a small supiily of surgii'al bandagi'S 
in a wallet something similar to that vvhii'h 
is sewn u{) in the coat of every hhiglish 
soldier, and which thi* man can utili/.e for 
the j)ur[K).se of landing up liis own wounds 
if he is s'jffieienlly strong to do so. Over 
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these two bags is wound a coverlet with a 
laige Red Cross imprinted upon it, to 
designate the mission in which the dog is 
engaged, d'he dog is accompanied by a con- 
ductor. When the battlefield is reached the 
dog immediately commeiK^es its search, and 
so sensitive are its facultie^s that it will trace 
out the concealed wounded with astonishing 
celerity and surety. When it has found the 
man it lies down beside him and attracts his 
attention. 'The iuan, if he be not too 
exhausted, releases tiie saddlt; liag containing 
the refreshments, and also the surgical ban- 
dages. The dog remains by him, and 
presently, it tlu^ man has regained his 
strength and bound U[) his wounds, he follows 
the dog, who guides liim quickly l)ack to the 
conductor, who in turn signals the ambulance- 
bearers, and the resciicil .soldier is quicTly 
removed to the liosj:>ital. If, when the dog 
reaches a wounded man, and after lying 
beside him fi>r a h'w minutes finds that 
the soldita '.takes no effort to obtain the 
food, th(t animal rei'ognises intuitively 
that something serious is amiss, and accord 
ingly hastens back to his conductor, who, 


tion to the foregoing accoutrements adjusted 
to its body the animal is provided with ' a 
little bell upon its collar, something similar lo 
the sheep-bell, which is constantly tinkling. 
The wounded soldiers are able to hear this 
tinkling, and the slightest movement they 
may make is immediately realized by the dog, 
since its ear is far more sensitive than the 
human ear, so that it is enabled to perceive 
sounds which arc ah.soliitt'ly inaudible to the 
eoiiduclor. The tinkling l)ell also serves as 
a guide to the latter wiicn he is being 
piloted lo the s[)()t wlierc the wounded man 
is lying, 'i’he conductor is provided with a 
small acetylene lamp, with a [)()werful reflector, 
so that a brilliant whit-* light is cast over a 
wide area u|K)n the ground. The sagacity 
and intelligence clis[)layed by these dogs are 
marvellous. 'I’hey are indc’fatigahle in their 
efforts and they never make a mistake, 
though some of th('. ( ofulitions under which 
they pursu(‘ their tarands of mercy and 
humanity are sulliciently trying to render 
them almost inca[)al)le. 

The kennels for the dogs are at Lechenich, 
at which place they also undergo their 
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seeing that the hag on the animal’s back has 
not been touched, and answering the dog’s 
mute appeals, follows it, and is soon brought 
to the wounded soUlier, who was, perhaps, 
*00 weak to assist himself upon the dog’s 
iormer visit. 

But it \i at night that the dog displays its 
cleverness to the best advantage. In addi- 


systematic training under tlie supervision 
of Herr J. Bungartz himself, assisted by his 
son and one or two other interested 
gentlemen and military officers. The Red 
Ooss dogs are owned by a society of which 
Herr Bungartz is th< president, and which 
now t)osses.ses some 700 members, who pay 
an annual subscription towards the support 
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of llu? Mssoci.itioii. "I'hc socictv has r<’r(-ivr(l 
the; liiglu;st palroniii^r in llic (‘oiinlry, and :ill 
tlu; prorninLiit o/hcials, hol.li in the ('ivil and 
Military Administrations, arc interested in its 
wellan' and the int rodnclion of th(; dogs upon 
the hattlefield. 'I’lu' training e.)!' tlu; dogs is 
purely eoinpliinentary, luither is any charge 
levied iifion the dogs when tlu-y are taktai 
ovi.T by tlu: inililary aulliorities. 

It will undoulrteelly be a satisfactory 
point to the inhabitants of this 
country to know that the <logs b(.;st 
lulapted, and iiu.letid the only ones 
that can aeeminplish this task, are the 
Scf)teh collies. Not tlu* iiiodern 
collie;, howevta*, which has some- 
what deteriorateel in the essential 
eharae'tcristi('s for whie'h it has so 
long be^em famed, but the old type 
of ('ollie;, which is seime.-what diriicult 
to obtain nowadays. Naliiially the 
dogs should be taken in hanel whik* 
they art: yeuing, as the lalumr ot 
training is tlius much fat'ililated. 

“ Have yejLi yet been able to 
adeejuately provi: the se:r\it'es thest: 

(logs would render upon tlu* batlle- 
lield?’' 1 then inejuired. 

“ We have not yet t;xj)eriinented 
with them upon anaetual battlelield,” 
was his re|>ly, “ but we: have attended 
several military tnano:uvres, in which 
the dogs have acquitted themscKes 
so niagnifictiiUly that tlx*y havt: 

(*arnt‘d unstinted praise from sonu: 
of the leading oflieers in the (lerman 
army. Oiu' of the most compre- 
hensive and difllcult trials we have 
conductea wa.s at Coblent/ last year 
by llie order ».)f the ofhe'er com 
ni: riding the Kighth Army ( 'orjis. 

'Tiu de>gs wcM'e; subieete*d to a very 
exa' hig n.‘St under adverse condi 
lions, b(jth by day and night. As 


may be supposed, the latter was the 
more difliculi. 'Two hundred soldiers 
wt:re ordered to lie out upon the 
field to reprt'sent the wounded. 
Some of them .simply lay in the 
open, but others were ordt;red to 
conceal thcmst:lvcs in the shrubl)ery, 
undergrowth, and in sucli places. 
A base hospital was improvised, and 
at first the ambulance bearers, to the 
number of 500,. e(|uipped with 
lanlcins throwing a iailliant light, 
wen* ordi-red to search the held to 
minister to tlu* wounded and to 
bring all tlmse they discovered back 
t(-) the hos[)ital. When they had searc hed the 
held the dogs were c.dicd out together with 
their ('onductors. d’lu’rc were four dogs : 
(.,'aslor, with Mr. Moers ; d'ominka, with Non 
commissioned Officer Heim ; Sepp, with my 
son ; and Kesi, (ondiu'ted by myself. I 
starU*d fust with Kesi, followed slutrlly after- 
wards by my son and tlu* otlu'is. 'Hie 
ground was terribly uiu'ven and (|uitc strange 
to the dogs, d'heii, again, we were followed 
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by the princijKil officers coiuluctifiL' the ex 
periments, riding on horseback, witli tin* 
ambulance - bearers bringing ii[) the rear. 
'The noise of the horstrs’ hoofs, together 
with that of the strelclier-bcarcrs, consider 
ably disturbed the dogs, so that no little 
difficulty was experienced in inducing them to 
settle down to lie* work in hand. l‘rcsi*nlly, 
howc\(‘r, they regained their usual (juiet- 
ncss and j)ro(X‘edcd steadily with their task, 
d'he scaia'h coini4(‘nced in the forest of 
Coldeiit/, where twebe nuni had successfully 
('oncealcd themscKcs. The w()rk, therclore, 
under these (iicumslances, conhl not have 
been more difficult had it been ct)nductc<l 
under the <'ondi 
tions of grim 
reality. In one 
jil.ice, whil(‘ jum|) 
ing a wide ditch, 

Ist'si I >i oke a small 
lantern whi<ii she 
was c;n r\ ing. I'hc 
tweb e 
ever, were 
soon rcN’caled by 
llu- two dogs K('si 
and S(‘p]), whih^ 
the other two 
animals als(.) (Jis 
{'ovcrcal six men 
that liad l.K'en well 
hidd(.-n m another 
part of the forest. 

d'he folU'twing 
day a similar ti‘st 
was undtMlaken, 
this time in broad 
daylight. 'J'he 
same number 
of soldiers were laid out as 
and tlie Ambulance (.a)rps made 
thorough search of the field. "Fhen tin? 

dogs were brought into at'tion, and at tlie 
end of twenty minutes, when the command 
of ‘bait’ was given, the)' had (li.sc'overed no 
few'er than eighteen men concealed in ditr hes, 
among tlu: (h.'iisi* un<.l(‘rgr(.)wth, and so forth, 
who ha 1 been eomi)letely t)verlooked by the 
slrcr her - l)i ana's. haghteem men missing 
out of tw'o 'uindred wounded is a large per 
ccnlage ! \''hat an enormous number it 
would n jM'es nt. in a pro])ortionate dt'gree, 
after a. large l)attli.‘ where tht: wounded can 
be counted in their thousands ! 'Fhe com- 
manding ofifit'cr was so i^mvinced by this 
conclusive test of the superiority of 
the dogs In this remarkable work that he 
advised the different regiments in liis (the 


fughth) Army C’orps to take o\er ambulance 

“Was it a diffuailt matter to induce the 
military authorities to favour the .scheme?” 
w'as my next infjiiiry. 

“No, they warmly favoured our .schtMiie 
ffoin its vt ry beginning. We experienced great 
(lifTu'iilty, however, in obtaining the necessary 
facilities to employ the dogs at the man- 
(cuvres. \\'hen w'c foiindeil the society for 
some tinu‘ we were working in the dark, and 
wa re mmj^h’tel)’ at a loss to know whether our 
clogs were advantageous]) plac'ed in ease of 
need. 'I'he militai ) a ill liorities, however, came 
to niir aid by taking over some of llv- dogs, 


and the- mai<n ity of them ;in' in good hands, so 
that 1 am sure, at the j)sy( liologii.al morncmt, 
llu’)' will aeipiit them elves with perfect 
sueca ss and satisfaction. but I am sorry to 
sa)' that in some cusc-s faulty treatment of 
tlie ereatiires exists, anal therefore it cannot 
be expected that tin y will, in time of need, 
nca omplish their wank so well as those which 
have l)een kindly and persistently trained. 

KeinemlH'ring that Hen bungarlz had 
mentioned that (he dog- would be- employed 
for other juirposi's in addition to their am- 
biilanca* dutii's, I imjuiied the nature of these 
additional duties. 

“ d'hey c'an be employed for the trans- 
missicju of nu^ssagi-s, and they prove very 
fleet messengers inde< 1,” was hi.s answer. 
“One (log, vvhicn was stationed at C'oburg, was 
trained s])eeially for this wx^rk. His training 
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fVotnol IXK nKiN(;s si'a(»rR ro vv<h.'mji.i) man. \I‘hoto. 


runs comprised distances of about T5oyds., dogs, which have now been atla(‘lii. (l to the 

and were undertaken in varying weathers, mi'dic'al corps stationed at Cologne, W’urtenv 

SO that he might become thoroughly acrus> berg, Straubing^ Laiulati, Suehteln, lambach, 

tomed to the work, lie accompanied his and Hohi'nlimi)Urg respcctivily. 'I’lna-e are 

master through the maiueuvros, and on one several other dogs in course of training at 

oceasioti carried a message over a distance of present, and they will doubtless be altaclied 

about a mile and a half in the ra[>id lime of to other corf)s when they have eomplett'd 

four minutes, and this notwithstaniling the their inculcation. Last year the cost of 

fact that he w^as ('onsiderably hindered on training and maintaining the dogs and 

his journey l)y the inhabitants of one or two kennels amounti'd to al)out ^{^130. Of 

hamlets through wliicli lie passed. 'This course, the: dogs aie not retained at the 

particular dog is out training about five bead-quarUirs at L('<'henich any longer than 

limes a week, generally in tlui c'arly morning, is i)ossil.)le after their course of training has 

so that you will rec'ognise that the training been completed, but tlu'y aie attached to 

of the dogs necessitates considerable ipalieiicr'. some regimen!. 

and time, so that it should not only It is the desire- (yf Herr IJungartz that the 
remember what it has learned, but should utili/ation of dogs in connection with ambu- 

be taught new things as well. lance work should become international. In 

“ Then, in addition to carrying messages, developing his scheme he has been simjrly 

they could be requisitioned to carry ammuni- animated l>y the desire to mitigate, as far 

tion from the waggon.s up to the filing line ; as possible, the hoirois of war, and to 

to guard baggage, and also to insure the make the lot of the wounded easier. He is 

safety of the oult)osts at night, k'or this (piite prei)ai‘ed to divulge his method of 

last duty they are peculiarly adapted on training tlie dogs, which is peculiarly his 

account ot their keen stmse of hearing ; so own, to the (lovernment of any nation. The 

that the outpost would receive tidings of the success of the scheme has been ade(tiiately 

approach of an enemy by the behaviour of proved in the case of the Herman army, 

the dog long before any movements were Will our military authorities make a similar 

audible to his own ear.” introduction of canine ambulance workers 

Last year this society trained seven nev,' into the British Army ? 



The Story of a Strange Speculation. 

By Nku. Wvnn Williams. 


I. 

AIM a captain upon the half- 
pay list of the Royal Navy. It 
will l)e exactly two years to- 
morrow since I was compul- 
sorily retired under the “age- 
limit” clause. 1 (juitted the 
Service with a somewhat peculiar “spec'ialist ” 
reputation — that of a heavy-weight lifter and 
transporter. In my timi* I 'have successfully 
sea-carried and mounted some of the higgt'st 
guns tiiat we have at our foreign stations - 
notably the no ton gun at (libraltar. It was 
1 wlio brought the Red Sf)hin\ from Rgy|>t in 
’76. And liere is my “ ( layhurst's Manual.’’ 
It is in its sixth edition, and still remains the 
standard work for its suliject. 

My taiforced retirement found mt‘ still 
possessed of the energy of a young man. 
Clul) life soon ])alled and grew iiionotonuus. 
An idle lili.' did imt suit me. 1 admitted to 
myself that I wanted cniploymcni. A little 
later 1 was telling iriends the same thing. 
Months dragged by unprofitaldy. I could 
hear of nothing suitable. 'I'hen suddenl)', 
at the instance of a third party, correspon- 
dence pa.sscd between me and a Mr. Robert 
Setchell, repri*senting tnc lulucative Pleasures 
(a)m[)any. ( )n Dei embcr 15th. wired 

frotn Hertford ; “ \'cs. 1 will < ome to town. 

'I’o inorrow at 1 1 a.tn. will suit me.” 

I was staying w’ith relations. “ Rut this is 
all very sudden. Must you leally leave us 
to-im)rrow ? ” they asked. 

“ Ves,” 1 said ; adding, with a smile, “ I 
am going uj) about an appointment to the 
Educative PUxasures Company.” 

“An aj>})ointincnt to the — wJmt 'I " tny 
pretty cousin, Agnt;s, askc*d, lifting her eye- 
browxs. 

“ do ‘ The Kduciitivc Pleasui'es Compiuiy^ ” 

I repeated, with emjdiasis. 

She put a (juestion, rapidly, with a half 
laugh of incredulity : 

“ rhe Educative Pleasures Comi)any ! 
What on earth is that ? ” 

J drew from my pocket a type-written 
letter. She read it in silence. 

“ But 1 don’t understand from this ! ” she 
said, re urnii^g the lettca* to me. “It does 
not explain. What is the nature of the 
appointment that this Mr. Setchell alludes 
tc?” ' ■ • 

“I am tg know to-morrow,” I said. 

“ And you think——” she urg^. 

really don’t know,” I replied. “The^ 


man applies to me on the strength of my 
reputation for moving heavy w^eights. The 

work may be But it is impossible tb 

speculate.” 

“ How funny ! ” said my cousin. And we 
both laughed. 

Some men have a head for City topography. 

1 never linck; and, looking around, 1 cro.ssed 
the road to a constable. 

“ Axwick Ruildings ? \'e.s, sir,” he replied, 

“ hirst to the right, second on the left— left- 
’and side.” 

Less than live minutes’ walk brought me 
beiu'alh the sooty cornices of a tpwe^^ng 
block of white brick. I’eriising a column of 
brass plates 1 read, “'I'he lulucative Plea.surcs 
Company, fourth floor.” 'Phere followed the 
presentment of a hand, pointing to a wooden 
.stairca.se, whose' steps were hound with dull 
lead plates battered and gaping at their edges. 

1 began to asr'cnd, following the short 
angles of tli'.; stairs around to the first, and 
up and u|) to the fourth floor. There my atten- 
tion w'as guided to a small inquiry cabinet, 
with a brass wire grating. “ I have an 
appointment with Mr. Setchell, of ‘The 
ICdncative Pleasures (’ompany,’” I said, 
ap[)roaching it and peering in upon the paid 
face of a little lad. “ I’here is my card.” 

A delay ensued. 'The lad, rocking a high, 
three-legged stool away from his desk, de- 
scended and ojK'iied the door of the cabinet. 
'I'aking mv card. bt‘ traversed the right- 
hand corridor to its extreme end, where he 
knocked at another door and disap[)eared. 
Thi* half-light and silcnci* of the landing did 
not impress me favourably while I waited. I 
found myself restless and \ngucly anxioufJ 
to (ome face to face with Mr. Setchell. 
Suddenly the hoy reap])eared. “'Phis way,, 
pK.'ase, sir,” lie inN’ited, motioning me 
forwards. 

1 pa.s.scd hastily by the lad, and, swinging , 
to my left, entered a lofty room. An unex- 
pected sunshine that was jiouring in through 
plaic-glass windows da/./l(.d my eyes and 
brought me to a halt. 'Phere was a tbuci: 
from the door as it closed home behind; 
Then I .saw the hi'ad and shoulders : of a; 
.stout man rise before the and lean forwards 
over a sejuare de.sk. 

“Yes,” 1 .said, taking the. outstretched 
hand, “ I am Captain Clayhursl.’' And I 
noticed with repugnance that the shiny fac^ 
into which 1 was gazing possessed no eyebroWij 
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I SAW ’I'Hli lir.AlJ AM) SMOhl .DJlIiK Oh A S t Ol’ T MAN 


KI.SK IH'.M.)Kj; Mli." 


Mr. Sctchell was very voluble. 1 was 
scarcely seated before I found myself listen- 
ing to an explanation of the objcxrts of “ 'I'lie 
Educative Pleasures (■:om[)any.’’ 

“As 1 understanfl you, the (Company 
wishes to amuse and at the same time to 
instruct the public ? ’’ 1 remarki.d. 

“ You have hit it. 'J'lial is our ‘ draw ’ ; 
Mr. Sctchell replied, rubbing his hands. 

. 1 looked hard nr him. “And the nature 
of the entertainment that would pay under 
these conditions?” 1 iiKjuiretl. 

An expression of cunning came into Mr. 
Setcheirs smooth, round face. 

“ Ah 1 said lu-, “ that is why we are 
applying to you, Captain.” 

“ I'o mt; ? ” 1 repeated, interrogatively, 
doubtfully. 

“Ves, to jw/,” he said, with emphasis. 
“To you, Captain (iayhurst, who wil 4 
carry our st^heme through for us. I.i.sten ! 
Nowadays the public -want and will have 
imsiition. And sensation is but another 
word for novelty: Well, the . ‘ Educative 
•Pleasures Comfiany ’ intends to' give it to 
in an instructive, high-class form.” 

■ Mr, Setcbcll rose to his feet, and approached 
f 4 large, map hanging from the wall.' “ Se6 
1 ^ he resumed, motioning me to his 
want you to take a flolilk of 


three powerful steam tugs up to 
this po’.nt ” — he placed a finger 
upon the mat), south of Cape 
Farewell, at the junction of the 
I'olar currents of (ireenland and 
Labrador — “and towns back an. 
iceberg ! You will ground and 
anchor it in this mud creek.” He 
nuliealtd a position on the liissex 
coast, in immediate vicinity to tlie 
N(;re. “ .YncI the C’onipany will 
make its money out of tl)e excur- 
sions that will organi/x* from 
London for the grand natural 
s[)cctacle. So much to see ! So 
lunch to as(‘(*nd and dine upon 
the summit ! ” 

As he finished, Mr. Setcheirs 
tone was the magniloquent tone 
of a showman. 

1 was intensely surjM'ised at his pro- 
posal. “ 1.1 is a largt> ouUm, Mr. Setchell,” 

I said, aftei' a pause ; “ 1 doubt whether 
it be practicable;.” 

he asked, forcibly. “ 'TIk; 
icebergs will be Iheie. ^’ou will have sieam- 
povvtM- to tow.” 

“But the fartlKT south we biing a berg 
the faster it will melt,” I objected. “ And 
by the lime- ” 

“ Psntt 1 ” Mr. S(‘l(:h(;ll extr]ninu;d, iriler- 
rupling me roughly, “ you will calculate y(.)ur 
.si)ced with refertmee to the daily ice wasU;. 
\’()u must bring us home a mass of iee that 
•will larit at least three months sure.” He 
turned a fit;rce t.-ye upon me. 

“The towing of the berg will be diffieiilt. 
Aye, and dangerous,” 1 suggested, thuuglil- 
fully. ■ 

“ Yoiid se(‘ it through,” Mr. Setchell 
re|)lied, sangnineJy. And he staled the rate 
of pay the company were ])rej)ared to give 
me— so miH'h per rnonlh, and a [lerr'entage 
of the net profits. It was a tempting offer. . 

“ J must take time to c:on.sider,” 1 replied, 
after a pause. 

“Do so,” said Mr. Setchell. “The ex- 
pedition will start about June, so as to meet 
the bergs when thc'y float down with the 
currents to the 45 parallel.” 

1 turned to leave. He checked me at the door. 

“ You think it possible? ” he urged. 

“ 'Fhe shareholders’ risk must of necessity 
be great,” I replu^d, cautiously. 

“ And the profits shall be in proportion ! ” 
said Mr. Setchell, with the ardour of a 
speculator, ati' -extraordinary determination 
suddenly freezing the smile of his mouth into 
.a set grip of tootli upon tooth. 
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II. 

Theuk was so much to be done. 1’ime 
was precious. “ 117 /^ 7 / name ? ” I inquired, 
testily, looking up from the calculation upon 
which I was at work. 

“ ‘ .Stillman,’ sir.-’ 

“ Show him in ! 1 replied. 

A tail, thin man entered. 

“You wished to see me?” I said. 

“ I did so, Captain.” And saluting me 
after the manner of a .sailor, the stranger began 
to disentangle some papers from the ])oeket 
of a shab’oy pilot coat that he was wearing. 

I wailed in observant siliaiee. Pi'csently 
the papers wtM'e fre(% and stepping forwards 
to my desk he* laid tlu*m lightly down lud'ore 
me. “You'll see by these, sir, that I was 
once skipper ajid owner r)f the barque Mary 
A/ifi, .sailing from Nb'wc'astle to 1 -ondon. A 
(lomned i. ondon rogue has robbed me o' the 
lot. i wish to sign on with yer in your 
expedition u ruler the ICducative Pleasures.” 

My .sym|»at[iM*s always go out to a sailor in 
(listres.s. “ Hut J am full ui)," 1 said, speak- 
ing very kindly ; “ 1 have no berths left .save 
for ordinary seanu'n.’’ 

“ I ha\‘(.* been robbed. 1 ain't 

noways above six pound a month and witals 
f o u 11 (1 


end to the interview. Stillman turned to 
leave the room. He hesitated at the door; 
suddenly asking a strange question of 
over his shoulder ; — 

“Captain, do you hold shares in the 
Educative I’lcasuies?” 

“No, T don’t,” T .said, startled into an 
oj>efi answer. 

“I’m glad o’ that,” he remarked, closing 
the door between u.s. 

'I'he ex ski[)per left me pu/.zlcd by his last 
words. . Afterwards, “ Anoth(*r who thinks 
that it will be a failmx^,” I muttered to 
myself, explanatorily, with a .smile. 

'I’he expedition ste.nn “d out of the 'Phames 
towards the end of June, equipped with 
everything that foresight coukl provide to 
insure success. A preliminary use of ad- 
vertisement by Mr. Set('hcll had already 
interested the public' in it. 'The newspaper 
accounts of our departure will be within 
your memory. It was a relief for me to find 
myself at sea and c]uil of the final fus.s and 
excitement of our “send off.” 

Upon the morning of the 3rd of July, 
whiltr i!i latitude 45deg. north, we received 
indications of ice being in our vicinity. A 


the? e X - 
s k i ] ) I .) e r 
said, siin- 
])ly, 

1 look- 
ed at him. 
'Ihe man 
was iiuis- 
c II 1 a r ; 
there was 
w o r k i n 
him. 

“ Leave 
your })a- 
p e r s , if 
you like,” I 
said, “ aud 
ril let you 
know this 
evening.’ 

“ L a [) ^ 
tain,” he 
a nsw'crcd, 
“ spciaking 
as sailor to 
sailor, I 
am obliged 
to yer.” • 



I nod- 
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beacon,, as it was rushed windily across the 
clouds of the murky heavens, grew increasingly 
dangerous. Another ten degrees, and I sliud- 
dcred to think that there must be acatadyslic 
inversion the foot of the great berg would 
Uf)heave lesistlessly ns tlie summit went down. 

. A message conveying my determination 
was signalled to the watch and steersman of 
the berg. 1 wished to encourage them. 
Later, a rt'pori was made to me. 

“What! a man* missing ? "' 1 exclaimed, 
anxiously. “Wlio?'' 

“Stillman, sir,” was the lueathless reply. 

1 ordered search to be matle immediately 
throughout the tug. Hut the ex skip[)er wa.s 
not to be found. 

“"i’here is still hoj)e, ’ I said ; “he mav be 

iipofi the berg Signal ! No, launch 

the lifeboat. I wish t(j go there in any ease.” 
'riiree minutes later a crenv and myself wtrre 
lowered amongst the seething waves. 


against the iron side of the tug, and, pulling! 
parallel with the straining hawser, headed^ 
directly for tin? shore of the berg- A wave 
took us. 'J’he berg lurched. There was a 
moment’s frightful suspen.se. Then w^c were*V 
driven high up the i('y ledge, and with a crash’ 
tlie limbers of the boat splintered up beileath 
our feet. 

'I'hey had watched it from the tugs, A 
cheer came over the raging \va\es a.s, aban- 
doning the wre( ked boat, we reachtid the safety 
of higher \cv.. A little later 1 signalled to 
No. 1 tug: “Stillnuin is not upon the berg.’* 

For reply they lowered a flag to half mast. 

Day was breaking. •b)nc could just dis- 
linguish under a l(;w, gie) sky the white foam 
of the waves. 'I'here always reaction after a 
great mental sliain. Now that the storm was 
dying away and \\(^ were in ecunparative 
safety I fell in^srlf nciwously irritable. 
“You saw him! ^\'hele? Nonsense, the 
man is drowned,” 1 said.' 

At the centre of the berg was a 
circular (lepn ssion in the ice — an 
empty basin, peih;ips some 6ft. in 
depth. It was into this the watch in- 
sisted that they had just seen Stillman 
enter. 

1 ( ould see by their pale faces 
w hat was in tlu* nu n’s minds. I wished 
lor no tale of a ghost. “Come along,” 

1 said, roughly, intending to lay the 
supersiition oii< e for all. “ YoU shall 
see with )()ur own eyes that there is 
no (jire tln.'ie.” 

a momentary hanging 
iKH'k, then the men followed 
in a huddle. A shower of 
sparks issued from the full' 
nel of No. 2 tug as wc 
a])proached the basin. Im- • 
nrediately allerwards a black 
fig u re s u d d e n 1 y uprose y. 
head, sr.ouldcrs, and body 
out o( the declivity. It ran 
furiously towards us. 

“ W hat does this mean/ 
Stillman ? ” 1 said, angrily, 
recognising it. 

“Cet back, C aptain. Run 
for your li\ es,” the ex-skip*’^ 
per s I k.) tiled to us, glancing 
over his shoulder towards 
the ice hollow with aw 
awful apprehension. 
seizing my arm he forcQ^ 
me back with a madmanji 
strength. 


We got eway after a dangerous grind 



"6EIZ1N<; MV AKM HE VOftCKU ME BACK.' 
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“ Run ! run ! ■’ Stillman urged, wildly lead- 
ing us away from the basin towards the 
extremity of the berg. 

We arrived there, breathless, panting, 
under the influence of a vague terror. 

1 began to question him. 

He interrupted me, fiercely, pointing a 
Anger over the dark grey-white of the ice 
towards the basin. “ Watch I” he said. 

The man's manner was not to be denied. 
There was one, two, three seconds’ silenc e, 
save for the thundcT of the waves below. 
And then, with a sharp, rending explosion, 
the basin instanlaneoiisly iipburst with a 
spout of yellow-red flame. 'There followc^d 
a frightful agitation of the berg, prostrating, 
uj)heaving, letting fall, rolling us over ; while-, 
with violent bursting sol)S, water gushcxl 
spasmodically uj) from the scene of the 
explosion like blood from some woundc.'tl 
artery. Amidst the thunder of its fall upon 
the ice the berg gradually st toadied and 
steadied into a terrified shivciing. 

I found myself at the (‘dge of the basin. 
The rending note of dynamiter, its odour, 
and its peculiarly coloured flame are not to 
be mistaken. I saw how the Inag had been 
saved from a destructive splintering disrup- 
tion. The force of the dynamite, acting 
downwards as it always does, had burst, not 
against solid ice, l)ut into a hollow dcreay 
going deep into a fang of the bcTg. 'J’he 
bottom of the latter had been blown out, 
and the fearful forc'e harmlessly transmitted 
to the water that was now mounting and 
falling, two hundred feet below me, up the 
blue, sheeny sided -ca vi t >■ . 

liut what was tlie meaning of this awful 
explosion of dynamite? Asking myself the 
question, 1 turned hastily about and caine 
face to face with Stillman. “Til make a 
clean breast of it, Captain,” he .said, flinching 
suddenly before my gaze?. 

1 heard the ex skipper in silence to the 
tMid of his confession. 'I'hen 1 wished to l)e 
absolutely sure that 1 b-id understood. 

“ You confess,” 1 said, “that you shipped 
with this expedition, intc;nding to blow up 
the berg ; that with this pur[)ose you brought 
dynamite secretly aboard No. i tug, and 
subsequently concealed yourself here in an 
ice cave ? ” 

“'That is .so,” the ex-skipper affinncd. 

“You give as your motive that you were 
'^ruined by a bubble company floated by Mr. 
^ S^chelb and wished to be revenged upon 
Chim? ” 

; “ 1‘he truth, as I stand here ! said the 

i IftX-skipper, boldly. “ It is Robert Setchell 


and no other w^ho owns the Educative Plea- 
sures, and who is running it with mine and 
other moneys that he has robbed.” He 
raised his voice i)assionatcly : “ I say that 
I was in the right to try and wrc:ck the 
scoundrel.” 

“ No,” I ansvvcMcd, sternly. “ Neither you 
nor any other mail has the right to risk the 
lives of imKH'cnt men in order to [iiinish one 
whom you affirm to he jguilty. You have 
eoinmitU.'d a crime', Stillman, for which you 
must answer before a court in England.” 
And turning to my men, “Arrest him,” 1 said. 

.Strange, strange world! A moment»was 
soon to come when, as a lesser evil of two, I 
regretted that the ex-ski p}X‘r had failed in his 
criminal attempt to splinter asunder the lierg. 

HI. 

“Therk is your cheque, Cuptain,” .said Mr. 
SetelK'lI, eheerfiilly, handing my pay to me. 

“You relieve me of all further responsi- 
bility, then?” 1 said, tt‘ntati\ely. 

“I do,” said Mr. SetiEell. “Your con- 
tract has been fulfillc.'d to-day with the 
docking of the berg. 'To m(.>rrow the excur- 
sions will commence running, under my 
personal supervision.” He sjioke firmly, 
with a ring of ctrrtainly in his tone. 

I vvas glad to [lart company with Mr. 
Setchell, feeling very doubtful of his conduct 
towards Stillman in the jiast. 1 immediately 
took a cab from A.xvvick lliiildings to my 
rooms in St. James’s Street, arriving there at 
6p.m. “What! Safe hack again, .sir?” 
said my landlady, Mrs. Verma. 

T was too exhausted widi anxiety and 
want of sleeji to rcsiiond thoroughly to the 
worthy woman's greetings. “ 1 must tell you 
all about It to-morrow,” 1 said, allusively. 
“ ril lake a h6t bath now and go to bed.” 

“ And you’ll have your cup o’ tea in the 
morning?” she suggested, shutting the door 
against an east wind. 

“ As usual," 1 answ^ered, “ at nine o’clock.” 

A few minutes later I had pulled blinds 
across the last of the evening sunshine and 
was fast asleej). 

The night passed dreamlessly. 

“Rut it is still dark. You are calling mo 
too early,” I replied, sleepily, the following 
morning. 

“'There i.s a fog on, sir,” Mrs. Vcrnci 
e.xplained. 

“A fog in August I Pah! London grows 
worse,” i grumbled, disgustedly, determining 
to take another hour and a half ip bed. 

The gravity of their position only dawned 
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upon the millions of London by degrees. It 
was natural that it should be so. The great 
city was accustomed to fogs. And this, the 
latest, would dissi[)ate in the ordinary way 
after causing a few hours’ enormous in* 
convcnieiice and expense. People grumbled 
at the August phenomenon as 1 had grumbled 
myself. “Pah! London grows worse.” In 
proof of the careless lightness of their first 
mood you will remember the celebrated joke 
that appeared in the evening Si/p/K>tNews~ 

“ Why is an August fog in London like a 
man in a tall hat ? ” 

And the satiric answer , 

“ Becau,se they both exist in spite of the 
sun ! ” 

U-jX)!! the third and fourth days of the 
visitation, however, the steadily increasing 
density of lh(‘ clouded atmosphere began to 
create serious alarm. h'lom this time 
onwards, whtnded traffu' which had been 
dwindling in volume, like a Ijrook running 
dry — ceased under the stupendous cloud of 
gloom which was settling thicker and 
thicker over tlu! square miles of street and 
house. Sound,', hushed and h ished. Night 
brought no peucptiblt' (Lange of black 
n(?ss. A dreadful paralysis began to 
[)iiss from the factories into llie streets, 
from the streets into the millions of houses. 


beggars : ‘‘Sir, sir, for God’s sake I As you 
hope for .Heaven, spare me a little light. 

Pinkerton, of the Meteorological Office, 
was an old friend of mine. His message 
should have n^ached me sooner than it did. 
I'here was this delay, and a further delay 
upon my jiart caused by the difficulty of 
traversing the dreadful darkness of the streets* 
An excitement in Ins manner communicated 
itself to me at once. “ Great Heavens I 
exclaimed, jiresently. “ You mean to say 
that this fog is caused by our iceberg?” 

“ 'Phere is, there can be, no scientific 
doubt about it,” J’iukerton an.swered* 
“ Nothing else but the presenctt of this ice 
upon the I'N.strx coast will account for the 
low(^ring of the tem[)craturc.” 

“ P»ut would that--- 1 began. 

“ Yes, with this wind,” he nnsweraJ, 
anticipating my (jiiestion. “ It must grow 
worse unless the ice is removed.” 

My flesh seemed to c)(,?ep. “ H — have you 
notified Setehell ? ” 1 gasped. 

“We ha\e. He will do nothing.” 

“ AW///>/i,’ Why not?” I asked, pas- 
sionately. 

“ 'Phe man prefers money to the lives of 
his fellow-beings,” Pinkerton answered, acidly. 
“ He babbles about a change of wand and all 


Men felt a terrified indisposition to move coining right.” 
aye ! and even 


to s|)cak. Tlie 
breath of' 1 .ondon 
was passing out 
of it under this 
fearful oppr(;s- 
sion. Busiiurss 
was ceasing. Gas, 
and oil, an d 
candle began to 
fail. The streets 
filled with miles 
of formless 
gloom. Hear the 
piteous, .shrilling 
cries of their 



“Great Hea- 
vens!” I ex- 
claimed, ill horror, 
beiiting my head 
with my hand.s. 

• “Great Heavens ! 
what am 1 to do?^’ 

l.oiulon still 
exists. It is in 
history how. 1 
eharlercd a boat' 
from the Tower 
Bridge and 
blew'up the 
berg. 


'*GI»AT ! WHAT AM 1 It) UOt" 


The Baking Cure. 

Bv \V. B. Northrop. 


AKIN(t alive is the latest 
thing in American medical 
science, 'riiree large human 
bakcnies are in operation in 
the Ui’ited States- in Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and New \'ork 
respectively -and the ])opularity of the new 
treatment is growing daily. 

BellevLK^ Hospital, New York City, one of 
the most conservative institutions in America, 
has in operation a full-si/cLl baking plant, 
and many doctors of note are prescribing 
“ baking ” insU’ad of medit:ine for certain 
forms of disease. 

Preparations are now under way for 
establishing a bakery in l.ondon, and 
already correspondeiua; is being inter 
changed between the inventor of the 
baking process — Mr, A. \'. M. Sprague - 
and the chiels of the medi(uil staff of three ot 
London’s largest hospitals. As the baking 
of human beings will be* new in Kngland, an 
advance description of the novel method 
will [)rove interesting. 

'Phe application of hot air as a therapeutic 
agent is an old iilea. In fac't, it is a very old 
one. All that is claimed by the modern 
bakers of j)ersons 
is the manner in 
which the heat ij? 
applied, and very 
high degrees which 
can be stood th^ 
baking of persons 
up to 4oodeg. 

Fa hr., which is 
i88deg. above the 
boiling point of 
water, I > e i n g 
quite jiossible 
without danger to 
the human system. 

The use of heat 
as a remedial 
agent in lithtemia 
wa.s known to the 
: Pompeiians nine- 
hundred years 
jyjo. The early 
'Romans; to the 
imm 25,000 

patTpnized 


the luxurious baths of Caracalla, the cald* 
arium —or hot-air cha!uber--bcing regarded 
as an important factor. ^^'I'hc persons using 
these baths were not tlie poorer the ignorant, 
but the rich and intelligent (:lasse.s, who took 
hot-air treatment lying upon* marble slabs 
('overed willi rugs or matting. ‘ 'After the 
“bath ’’they were rubbeil with j)erfumed oil 
and massaged. In ‘cases of lillKcmia many 
efre('tive cures were made by the caldarium, 
and the application of hot air even in those 
early days was a well recognised fact. 

Kveiyone knows t«.) day how effective is 
heat locally applied in the alleviation of pain. 
'J'hen we have the homely mustard and flax- 
seed plasters and the useful heated stove lid 
as household remedies of unsurpassed 
efficacy. All these things are mcM’ely forms 
of applying heal, and in a measure form 
precedents for, if they do not indorse, the 
modern bakeries of which this article treats. 

Recently Doctors laindou/y, Dejerine, 
and Edouard (diretien, of Paris, have 
reporleil inarkLTl success with the local 
application of hot dry air at temperatur(‘s 
varying from 2oodeg. to 2 5odc*g. Eahr. in* 
acute and chronic rheuiuatism and in gout. 
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i;n!al. dit'iKHillv i'iu;ount<M(.‘(l in n|)j)lv- 
ing liot air at ttanpLialuivs is to avoid 

actually (\K.)kiii}^ tin; llt'sh of tiu: patient. 
Ordinarily, when liot air, full of moisture 
and unveiUilaled, is apj)lied to living luiman 
flesh, the danger of l)urning is iimnineiit. 
I’lien, again, it has been found that metal or 
other suhslanr’es, \.'liieh 1iavc to he heated in 
administering the treatment, rre([uently burn 
the patiiMU. 

Mr. Sjiragiie, of Koehesler, New York, 
aft(*r experinuaiting lor a 
number of years, found 
that fibrous magiu.'sia 
would stand high degre-es 
of heat without beeoming 
too hot lor tlie eonlaet of 
llie body of anyone* who 
might be resting upon it. 

By r(‘j.)Osi ng on a sheet of 
fibrous magnesia one may 
take lieat up to i:ven 
4oodeg. without suffering 
gr(‘at in<'r)nvenien('t , 

The bake o'\'ens for 
human beings consist of a 
seriea of nu^tal cylinders, 
three forms <'f oven.s being 
used — for the entire body, 
for the arm or lower limbs, 
and for the local a()plica- 
tion of heat. 

'Vhe principles of con- 
struction of the body, lt.‘g, 
and arm 'headlines are 
proctieally the same, the 
Mi$trcrhi«nts differing only 


in size and shape 
and as to a few V 
minor details. 

'I'hree metal 
cylinders are sepa- 
rated by spaces of 
one inch and one 
and one-half inch - 
in width respec- 
tively, and are 
open at the end.s 
from the walls of 
tlic machine, 'rhe 
outer cylinder is 
of sheet copper 
nickel -plated and 
lined with asbestos 
to [)revcnt external 
radiation of heat. 

It is separated 
from the middle 
or steel cylinder 
by a sjKice connected with three funnels at 
tht.‘ toj), whic'h act as flues for a scries of 
Bunsen burners underneath the apparatus. 
'rh<‘se funnels, besides serving the function 
of flues, carry off tht* |.)ro(luets of combustion 
wiiile the body is being baked. Within the 
sheet- stt.*(.;l cylinder is another space one inch 
and a half in width, whi(*h sci)aratt*s it from 
tIu! third cylinder, which is of brass, and 
has numerous ciix ular perforations to allow 
tile air that js healed liy radiation from the : 
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hot Htod to be sent in tiny jets over the 
occii|wnt of the oven the human loaf, so 
to speak. 

'I'he central spa<‘e -technically called tlie 
circulating jacket— is coniUH'ted with lhia‘e 
tubes situated within the smoke funnels at 
the toj), these tubes allowing tlie lieatcd air 
to escape, thus regulating the leniperatiire 
and the dryness of the almosj)hen: in the 
apparatus. At th(‘ hnver [jart of the ce?itral 
space — where tlu? body is placed are 
numerous tubes running down and beiweer) 
the gas-burners, tiiese tubes sucking up ha sh 
air drum the room to replace the heau.-d and 
moistened atmosphere driven out at the top 
of the nKU!hine. In thi.s way there is con 
stari't circul;,ition. 

The brass perforated cylinder which hwms 
the lining of tht; tKaitnuMit chamber is 
covered by ribs of cork, running lengthwise, 
at intervals of one incli apart, d'hc.se cork 
ril).s prevent the patient’s body or hands 
from conhng in contact with the lujt cylinder, 
which would burn the flesh, d'he patient 
lies, as has been said, upon a mat of fibrcnis 
magnesia, which is separated from the steel 
below by a layer of asbest(;s. At eitlua end 
of the cylinder and le\el witli the bottom are 
‘extensions of wood for the head and lower 
fiiubs to rest upon, d'he cylinders are 
,1a1b\int;3d on ma.ssive ^ metal leg.s. d'he 
extensions are only on the body 
%iipamtus, and the leg and arm machines 
in having at one end a door of 
ghftS and m^tai;%rhich will allow the nurse to 


see the position of the inclosed 
limb. The machines are so 
arranged that they may l)e ad- 
justed at any angle. 

Before a patient is l)nktjd the 
temperature, pulse, and resj)i ration 
are examined, and a thorough 
pliysical lest is madt?. If it be 
found that the conditioit of tht.* 
heart or lungs w'ill not justify high 
degrees of heat a low temperature 
is ordei'i'd, and 7'iir I'crsih d'he 
i;ati< nt is wrapjuxl in dry cloths 
before being placed in the oven ; 
the inatTiiur is then (losed, the 
liead, howt.'ver, being left out : the 
feet are inclosed in hea\'y canvas 
which is connected with tla^ 
machine by air-tight fastenings ; 
the shouldia’s are also incased in 
canvas, and rest in a spei'ics of 
vestilmle whic h allows ficc play to 
the heated air. 

WduMi the ijeat is first turned on 
the patiruit experiences no scnsalions other 
than mild warmth. A trained nurse is in 
constant attendaiux: during the baking 
process, and the temperature, rt^sfiiration, 
and so forth are ('arefully watched. Up to 
about i5odcg. J'ahr. little inconvenience is 
felt. d'hen the [latient becomes thirsty. 
Sij)s of water are given from time to lime, 
d’he giving of water is thought to a^d 
somewhat to the I'ffK’aey of iIh* trealUKait 
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throui^h the gentle reaction which it iiv 
duces. 

When i8odeg. have been registered in the 
central cylinder — the degrees being indicated 
on a long thermometer -the patient feels 
thousanils of tiny strt^ams of heat impinging 
against his body, 'i'liese streams are pouring 
through the perforations already mentioncti 
as being in the circulating jacket. 'The 
lower c'xlremities^ now become somewhat 
numb, and the fe-et feel as if, to use a 
common exiaes- 
sion, they had 
“gone to sleep.'’ 

One set'ins now 
to be literally 
swimming in j)er- 
sjuration. 'This 
is given olT (rom 
th<‘ top of the 
machine in the 
form of si earn, 

Avhieh comt's out 
tliroLigh the fun- 
nels in a con- 
tinuous stream. 

At 2 0odeg. one 
exjH'ri cnees a 
dreamy seiisa 
tion, and from 
this point i][) l() 

2iSodeg. tile h-ak- 
ing experience is 
really (.]iiile j)li a- 
sant. \Vaterl)oi]s 
at 2i2deg. Icihr,, 
a n d y e t at 
2So(Ieg. Fa hr. a human being doi.'s not suffer 
th(' least inconvenience. J'his degree of 
heal 28o(.leg. Imhr. -is the av(*rage a[)plied 
at most of tile S[)rague mac'hines. ll is 
endured for upwards of an hour. 

In certain east's, however, niueli higher 
teMTiperatures an* re( juired. In some conditions 
from 35odeg. to ,|oodeg. h'ahr. are necessary. 
Heat at thest: high degrees is not so very 
pkvasant. 'i'he Ixidy seems to be literally 
roasting. Tin: Idotid at 35odeg. seems 
''Ctually to be boiling, and can be felt to be 
coursing througli the veins at racehorse 
speed. 'The hrart thumps wildly, or else 
seems to have disappeared altogether. Bags 
of ice are constantly applied to the head 
when these degrees of heat are administered. 
Sips of ice water are given from time to time. 

A very remarkable fact in connection with 
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the baking is that at times the temperature 
of one’s body is actually raised five or si.v 
degrees. In cases of fever this is considered a 
decided advantage, as it brings on the crisis, 
and the reaction sets in much more rapidly 
than it otheiwise would. 

After the baking the patient feels weak. 
Me is then rubbed, and made to rest until 
completely restored to normal condition. A 
two-hours’ rest makes one feel as if lie had 
enjoyed a plea.sant, dreamless sleep. On going 
out into the air a 
sjiecies of exhila- 
ration is experi- 
enced, and one 
seems b(;tter 
fitted for mental 
and physical 
exertion than be 
was liefore the 
baking. 

'J'he principr.l 
fornis <)f disease 
in which hot dry 
air is used are * 
(lout, rheuma- 
tism, inflamma- 
tion, lithfemia, 
obesity, cedema, 
and all forms ol 
pain congestive, 
neuralgic, and 
even psychic. 
Some very re- 
markable cures 
have been re- 
ported among 
the 3,000 jH isons wlio have already been 
bakeil in .Amerira. Persons have been able 
to walk after ymrs of affliction with deforming 
rheumatism, and in certain cases chronic 
forms of disease have been cured. 

Hospitals and [iliysicians all o\er the 
Unitc^d Slates are taking up the treatment. 
At first doctors were extremely cautious in 
reference to the new theraiieutic agent, but 
it seems to have at last won its way into 
favour. The. three principal hot air hospitals 
are at 33 West 42 nd Street, New York ; 1516 
Arch Street, Philadilphia ; and at 330 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 'Phey are 
called “ S[)rague Hospitals ” after the 
inventor of the hot-air cylinders, and the 
technical name for the ap[)lication of heat 
in this way has given rise to a new word itt 
medical nomenclature it is “ Spragueing.” 




The Brass Bottle. 

By F. Anstky. 

Author of “ rue- To/sii,” etc.., cU. 

CHAP'rER XVII 1. writhe below in darkness and torment? 

CH‘ nnuFK. And thou hast tlie shamelessness to pretend 

HV second (|m.*stion, O per tliat these things are done in the Foul 

tinacious one?” said the Mayor’s own rt^alins without liis kiu)wl(,*(lge ! 

Jinnee, ini[)atienlly. He was Verily thou must take me lor a fool !” 
standing with folded arms ‘VXfter all,” n'tleeted \'e-ntimore, “if he 

looking down on Horace, ch(.)oses to consider that railway engines and 
who was still sealed on the: steamers, atul machinery gcneaally, are in 
narrow cornice, not daring to glanct; below habited by so many jinn ‘doing time-,’ it's 
again, lest he should lose his head altogetlicr. not to my inti.-rest to undeceive him — indeed, 
“I’m coming to it,” said \'t:ntimore ; “ J it’s quite the ('onlrary ! ” 
want to know why you should proj)Ose to “1 wasn't aware the Ford Mayor had so 
dash me to pieces in this barbarous way as nuicli power as all that,” he said ; ‘H.)ut very 

a return for letting you out of that bottle-. likely \ouVe‘ right. And if you're so anxious 

Were you so comfortable in it as all that ? ” to keei) in favour with liim, it would l»e a 

“ In the bottle 1 was at least suffered to gre-at mistake to kill me. 'That annoy 

rest, and none molested me. Ilulin rt-k-asing him.” 

me thou didst perfidiouslv conceal foam me “Not s<),” said the jiniK-e, “lur 1 should 
that Suleyman was dead and gone, and that declare that thou hadst spoken slightingly of 
there reigneth one in his stead mightier a him in my hearing, and that J had slain thee 
thousand -fold, who aftlicU-th our race with on that acc'ount.” 

labours and tortures excc'cding all the punish- “ \'our ))roj»i-r com sc, ’ said Horaci-, 
ments of Suleyman.” “ wcmld be to hand nu- over to him, and 

“What on eartli have you got into yoiir li:t him deal with the- case. Much, more 

head? You can’t mean the Ford Mayor 1 ’’ regular.” 

“ Whom else ?” said the jiniK-.e, .solemnlv. “ 'I'lial may be,” said Fakrash, “but I 

“And though, for this once, by n device I have conceived so bitter a iKured to thee by 
have evaded his vengeance, yet do I know reason of thy insolence and irca<'herv’, that I 
full well that eitluM* by virtue of the magi(' cannot forego the delight td slaving thee with 
jewel upon his breast, or through that my own hand.” 

malignant morcster with the- myriad ears and “(.'and you really?” sai<l Horace, on the 
eyes and tongues, whi(‘h tlioii eallcst ‘d'ho verge of despair. “ And ///c/z, what will you 
Press,’ I shall inevitahly fall into his power do?” 

before long.” “ 'ITieii,’’ n-plii-d tin- Jinnl-e, “1 shall lice 

k'or the life of him, insj)ite of lus desperate away to Arabia, where I shall lx- safe.” 

plight, Horace could not lu.-lj) laughing. I “l)(»n't \ou be too sure of that!” said 

beg your pardon, Mr. h'akrasli,” he said, as Hc-iiu'c. “\ ou see all those wires stretched 
soon as he could speak, “but - tlnr l.v)rd on ])ol- s down there? d hose are pervaded 
Mayor ! It’s really loo ahsurd. W hy, he by certain forces known as eleetrie currents, 
wouldn’t hurt a hair on ;i lly’s head I ” and the l.ord Mavor coiiki send a message 

“Seek not to deceive me further I ” :>aid along them vvhii h would he at Baghdad 
Fakrash, furiously. “ Didst thou not inf<.)rm before you had ilown farther than k'olkestone. 
me with thine own mouth that the s]>irits of And I may mention that Arabia is now more 

Earth, Air, W'ater, and Fire were subjeet to or less under British jurisdielion.” 

his will? Have I no ■ eyes.? Do I not He was hluHing, of course, for he knew 
behold from here the labours of my captive ])erfectly well that, even it any extradition 
brethren? What are those on yonder bridges treaty could be pul in torcc, the arrest ot a 
but enslaved Jinn, shrieking and groaning in Jimiee would be no easy matter, 
clanking fetters, and snorting forth steam, as “ I'hou art of opinion, then, that I should 
they drag their wheeled burdens behind them? be no .safer in mine own country?” inquired 
; Ai'e there not others toiling, with panting Fakrash. 

.Jei^brts, through the sluggish waters ; others I swear by the name of the J^^ord Mayor 

yagain, imprisoned in lofty pillars, from which (to whom be all reverence !),” said Horace, 

Ate $moke of their breath ascendeth even unto “ that there is no land you aould fly to 

Doth not the air throb and where you would be any safer than you are 

quiver with t^i^ restless struggles as they here.” 

Copyright, 1900, imhe Uttitttd States of Atnerici^ l»y D. Appkton & Ca 
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“ If I were but sealed up in my bottle once 
more,” said the Jinnee, “would not even the 
Lord Mayor have res[)ect unto the seal of 
Suleyman and forbear to disturb me ? ” 

“ \V‘hy, of eoiirse 

he woiikl I ” cried . i 

Horace, hardly t * 

darinj^ to iK-lieve 

his ears, “d'hal’s | 

really a brilliant^ 
idea uf yours, mv 
dciir Mr. l-'ak- 

rash.” I \ j / | 

“ And in the u \ j / } ,,|j 

bottle 1 should 





polled to work,” 
continued tin.’ 
Jiniu.'c. “ f or 
labour of all 
kinds hath ever 
bc’in abhorrent 
unto rne.” 

“ I can ([iiit(.' 
under.siand that,” 
said Horace, 
syiiii)athetic:ally. 
to drai*^ an t^\curs 




sI K AM, -lilt;!. I-, VVIK’KS S'l'l 
fOMiS U<»\VN MlhHl. V 


syiiii)athetic:ally. “ Just imai^inc your ha\inij: 
to dray an tsveursion train to the seaside on a 
l»ank Hc»liday, or beiny ccaidemned to print 
off a cheaj) cocii* j)aper, or even the //dr/' 
CrVf when you inlyht be leading a snug and 
•'die . Mstem''^ in your bottle. If 1 were you, 
1 should go and get inside it at once. 
Suj)p(;se we go back to Vincent Square and 
find it?” 

“ I snail leturn to the bottle, since in that 
alone there i.s safi.ly,” said the Jinnee. “ But 
I shall return alone.” 

Alone ! ” cried Horace. “ You’re not going 
to leave nm ^stuck up here all by myself ? ” 
“By no means,” replied the Jinnee. 
“ Have I not said that I am about to cast 


thee to ircrditioti ? I’oo long have I delayed- 
in the accomplishment of this duty.” 

Once more Horace gave himself up for 
lost : which was doubly bitter, just when he 
had begun to con-. 

i si dor that the; 

|nanage' 

m^- “Well,” said 

d-T Horace, “of 

(oLiistr, you can 
get into the bottle 
tilune - that’s 
simple enough., 
but tlu; diliicully 1 see is this ; 
.•\re )i)u (luitc sure you can put 

th(.‘ (ap on yourself from the 

you know ? ” 

’“If he can,” he ihought, “I’m 

Mj|) tiN If*” 

done tor . 

“ riial," began the Jinnee, Avilh ' 
his usual cofifideiice, “will be the easiest of, 
nay,” he i orreeted himself, “there be 
things that not even tlu; Jinn themselves can 
accomplish, and one of them is to seal a 
vessel while reiiKtining within it. I am,, 
indebted to tl)ee for rianinding me thereof,” ; 

“ Not at all,” said Vcnlimore. “ I shaiL; 
be delighted to come and seal you U|i, 
comfortably myself.” y 

“Again thou speakest folly,” exclaimed thtSy 
Jinnee. “How cans! thou seal me up aft^r I 
have dashed thee into a thousand pieces ? ” ,■ 
“ That,” said Horace, with all the urbanU)Sj 
he could command, “ is precisely the difficaltyii 
I was trying to conyey.” . ( 

“ 'rhere will be nc,^ difficulty, for as sOdh; 
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as 1 am in the bottle I shall summon certain 
inferior Efreets, and they will replace the 
seal.” 

“ When you are once in the bottle,” said 
Horace, at a venture, “ you probably Nvon’t 
be in a position to summon anybody,” 

“ Before 1 get into the boltU^, then ! ” said 
the Jinnee, impatiently. “ 'rhou dost but 
juggle with words ! ” 

“ liut about those l^.fia'cts,” |)ersisted 
Horace. “You know wh.»t lOfreels o?r ! 
How can you be sure that, whiMi they’ve* got 
you in the bottle, they won’t liand you over 
to the Lord Mayor? 1 sliouldn’t trust them 
myself- but, of course, you know best ! ” 

“Whom shall 1 trust, tlien?” said 
Fakrash, frowning. 

“I’m sure 1 don’t know. It’s rather 
a pity you’re so determined to destroy 
me, because, as it hap- 
pens, I’m just the one 
person living who (^oiild 
be depended on to seal 
you up and kecj) your 
secret. However, tliat’s 
your affair. After all, 
why should I care what 
becomes of you ? 1 

sha’n’t be lluTc ! ” 

“ Even at this hour,” 
said the Jinnee, unde 
cidedly, “ I might find it 
in my heart to spare thee, 
w^ere I but sure that thou 
would.st bo faithful unto 
me ! ” 

“1 should have thought 
I was more to bt? trusted 
than one of your beastly 
Efreets ! ” said Horace, 
with well -assumed indif- 
ference. “But never mind, I 
know that 1 care, after all. 
nothing particular to live 
now. You’ve ruined me 
thoroughly, and you may as well 
finish your work. I’ve a good mind 
to jump over and save you the 
trouble. Perhaps, when yon see me 
bouncing down that dome, you’ll be 
sorry ! ” 

“ Refrain from rashness ! ” said the 
:Jinnce, hastily, without suspecting 
that. Yen I i more had no serious inten- 
tion of carrying out his threat. “If 
thou wilt do as thou art bidden, I will 
'iidt only j)ardon thee, but grant thee 
all that thou desirest.” 

Take me Uick t© Vincent Square 


first,” said Horace. “ This is not the place to 
discuss business.” 

“'rhou snyest rightly,” replied the Jinnee ; 
“hold fast to my sleeve, and I will transport 
thjj to thine abode.” 

“Nut till you promise to play fair,” said 
Horace, pausing on the brink of the ledge. 
“ Rt.*meml)er, if you lt‘t me go now you 
dro[) tht* only friend you’ve got in the world ! ” 

“May I be thy ransom !” re[)lic(l kakrash. 
“'There shall not be harmed a hair of thy 
h{‘ad ! ” 

ICvcn llien Horace had his misgivings ; 
but as there was no other way of getting off 
that cornice, ht! decided to take the risk. 
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And, as it proved, he acted judiciousl)^, for the 
Jinnee flew to X'incent Stpiare with honour- 
able precision, and dropped him neatly into 
the arm-chair in which he had little hoped 
ever to find himself ai;aiii. 

‘‘ 1 have l)r(ai:;]U thee hither,” said 
Fakrash, “and yet 1 am persuaded that thou 
art even now devising treachery aj^ainst me, 
and will betray me if thou canst.” 

Horace was al)()ut to assure him once more 
that no one could ^e more anxious than him- 
si'lf to see him safely bac), in his bottle, when 
he ri?collected that it was impolitic to appear 
too eager. 

“ Alter the way you've behaved,” be said, 
“ Fm not at all sure that I ought to help you. 
Still, I said 1 would, on certain conditions, 
and Fll keep my word.” 

“ h'onditions ! ” thundered th(! Jinnee. 
“ W ilt thou bargain with me yet lurthcr ?’’ 

“My exci lleiit liiend,” said I lorace, quietly, 
“you know perfe< tly well that yoti can’t get 
yourself safei) sealed up again in 
that bottle without my assislaiuax 
II \'ou don't like- my terms, and 
prefer to take your ( hance of 
ilnding an IdVeet who is willing 
to bravi: the Ford Mayor, well, 
you’ve only to sav so.’’ 

“ 1 have loaeled thee.' with all 
manner of riches and lavours, 
and 1 will bestow no more- upon 
thee-,” said the' Jiniie-e-, sulle-nly. 

“ \ay, in toke*n ol my displea- 
sure, 1 will d(,'[)ii\<- lh<.‘i- e\i.n of 
siif'h gifts as thou hast retaim-d.” 

He' poiiUcel his giey lore'l'mg(-i at 
X’eiilinutre, whose turban anei 
jewelle-e.l robe-s instantly shrive.:lk:el 
into cobwel.)s and tinder and 
fhille-reel to the carf)e-t in lilmy 
shreds, leaving him in nothing 
but his undere-lothing. 

“d'hat e)nly sht.)ws what a nasty 
temper yeju’re- in, " said Horace, 
blandiv, ‘Find ele)e-sn’t annoy me 
in the least, If vou'll e:xcuse me, 

Fll go and put ofi somh- tilings 1 
^-'e. more at home; in, ami 
I)erha[)S by the bme I return you’ll have 
cooled down.” 

He slip{>ed on some clothes hurriedly and 
reenteied the sitting-room. “Now, Mr. 
Pakrash,” he said, “ we’ll have this out. You 
talk of having loaded me with benefits. You 
seem to consider I (night to be grateful to 
you. In . name, for what ? Fve 

been as forbearing as possible all this time, 
b^use ). gave you credit for meaning well. 


Now, Fll sfieak plainly. I told you from the: 
finst, and 1 tell you now, that 1 want rio 
riches or honours from you. The one real 
good turn you did me was bringing me that 
client, and you spoilt that because you would' 
insist on building the palace yourself, instead' 
of leaving it to me! As for the rest — here 
am 1, a ruined and discredited man, with 
a client who |)robably suppo.ses F’m in league 
with the FA il One ; with the girl I love, and 
might have married, believing that 1 have 
left her to iiMiry a Ihincess ; and her father 
unable evta* to forgive me for having seen 
him as a one-eyed mule. In short, Fm in, 
siK'h a mess all round tliat 1 don’t care two 
straws whether J live (u die !” 

“ What is all this to me ” said the Jinnee. ' 
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“Only this that unless you can see your 
way to pulling things straight for me, Tnit:; 
hanged if I take the trouble to seal you up'i 
in that bottle ! ” 

“ How am / to put things straight fotT' 
thee?” cried fakrash, peevishly. : ' 

“ If you could fnak(! all those peopfe; 
entirely forget that afifinr in the (luildhaUdyopd?: 
can make my friends forget the brass bottle^ 
and everything connected with it, can’t you 
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“ There would be no difficulty in that,” 
Fa k rash admitted. 

** Well, do it and Til swear to seal you 
up in the bottle exactly as if you had never 
been out of i(,and pitch you into the dee])est 
part of the 'riiames, where no one will ever 
disturb you.” 

“First j)roduce the bottle, then,” said 
Fakrash, “for I (‘annot believe but that thou 
hast some lurking guile in thy heart.” 

“ ril ring for iny la m l lady and have the 
bottle brought up,” said Horace. “ Perhaps 
that will satisfy you? Stay, you’d better not 
let her .see you.” 

“1 will render myself invisible,” said the 
Jinnee, suiting the action to his words. 
“ But beware lest thou play me false,” his 
voice continued, “for I shall hear tlua* ! ” 

“So you’ve come in, Mr. Wntimure?” 
said Mrs. Kajikin, as slie entereil. “And 
without the furrin’ gentleman? I 7iujs sur- 
prised, and so was Ra[)kin the sanu', to sec 
you riding off this morning in that gorgious 
chariot and ’osses, and dressed up that lovely ! 
‘ Depend upon ii,’ I .says to Kapkin, I says, 
‘depend upon il, Mr. Vi'nlimore’ll be sent 
for to Buckinham Pallis, if it ain’t Wind.sor 
Castle ! ’ ” 

“Nevermind that now,” said Horace, im- 
patiently ; “ I want that bia.ss bottle I bought 
the other day. Bring it up at onc(!, please.” 

“I thought you .said tlK- other day you 
never wanted to S(.:t eyes on it again, and 1 
was to do as 1 plea.sed with it, sir?” 

“Well, J’ve' ehangeal my mind, .so let me 
have it, quick.” 

“ Fm sure Fm very .sorry, sir, hut that yim 
can’t, bei'ause Kapkin, not wishful to have 
the place lumhered up with ruhhish, dispostal 
of It on’y last night to a geniKanan as keeps 
a rag and hone emjioniim off the Bridge 
Road, and alf a crown was lhi‘ most he’d 
give for it, sir.” 

“(live ni'j his name,” saiil Horac'c. 

“ Dilger, sir. Kmanuel Dilger. Whtm 
Rapkin comes in Fm sure lie’d go round 
■^ilh pleasure, and see about it, if nrcjuired.” 

“ Fll go round my.st'lf,” said '' 

“It’s all right, Mrs. Rapkin. • die 
mistake on your part, butyO'-i ^t?e mo 
vyaiU the bottle again, you’ll be 

“ O thou smooth f; 

,one 1 ” said the |ii shncss ! ” .said the 
as he reappeared .c'^Tfewriispecting 
fore.sec that thou wouUlst -•us inpiookedly ? 
Restore unto me my oott! 

“I’ll go and get it at once,” said Horace; 
“1 sha’n’t be five minutes.” And he pre- 
pared to go. 


“ Thou shalt not leave this house,” cried 
Fakrash, “ for I perceive plainly that this is^ 
but a device of thine to escape and fietray 
me to the Press Demon ! ” 

“If you can’t .see,” said Horace, angrily, 
“that Fm quite as anxious to .sec you safely 
back in that confounded bottle as ever you 
can l)e to get there, you must be [iri.tty den.se ! 
6Vz;/7 you understand? 'I'ho liotlle’s .sold, 
and I tan’l. buy it back witliout going out. 
Don’t be so infernally unrea.sonable ! ” 

“('lO, then,’’ said the jinnee, “and 1 will 
await thy return here. But know this: that 
if thou dekiyest long or n turnesl. without my 
bottle, 1 shall know that thou art a. traitor, 
and will visit ihei: and lho.se who ale dear U.) 
thee with llie most iinplea.sant punishments 1 ” 

“ FI! be back in half an hour at most,” 
said Horace, feeling that this would allow 
him ampk: margin, and thankful that il did 
not ()<‘(‘iir to kakrash to go in person. 

He jait on his hat and liurried off in tin.: 
gathering dusk. He had some lillle tronhle 
in finding Mr. Dilger’s establishment, which 
was a dirty, dusty little jiku e in a hack street, 
with a lew deplorable old ebairs, rickety 
washstands, and rusty lenders oniside, and 
the interior almost (ompletely blocked by 
jiiles of dingv matlri!s.ses, empt)' eloek-ea.ses, 
lariiislied and crackiM lo()king-gla.s.ses, brokiai 
lamps, damag(.*d picture-lranu‘s, and every- 
thing else which one would imagine ('oiild 
have no possible: value lor any liuiiiaii being. 
Butin all iliis eolU‘elion of worthk:ss t'uiios 
the bra.ss bottle was nowhere to lie seen. 

Ventimore went in and found a youth of 
alnnit ihirtec'ii straining his (\yes in the fueling 
liglit eiveT one of those: halfpenny humorous 
journals whic h, thanks to an improved system 
of tdnealion. at le:ast 8o [ler cent, of our 
juvenile* j.H)[)iilatioii are now eiiahliul to 
a[)preciate. 

“ 1 want to se:e Mr. Dilger,” he began. 

“ You can’t,” said the youth. “ ’( 'ause he 
ain’t in. He’s attending of a auction.” 

When 7(1/// he* be in. do vou know ?” 



“ Don’t keep ’em,” said the boy, and 
buried himself once more in bis cojiy of 
“ Spicy Sniggers.” 

“Fll just look rounds” .said Horace^ and 
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“‘noN'l' KM. I' 'iM,' .SAID I ML lt.»V.” 

to poke alioiit witli a .siiikinn heartland 
a horrid dread that lu- iiiiL:;hl liave < ome to the 
wr()!ig shop, for the hig, pol.-!)elIie(l vessel 
cXM'lainly did not se( in to he there. .\t last, 
to his un.s|)eakahle joy, he di.s(overed it 
undei a ()iece of tatte-rc'd drugget. “ Why, 
this is the sort of thing I meant,” he said, 
feeling in his pocket and diseove-i ing that he 
had e.xaefly a sowreagn. ‘Mlow imieh elu 
you want for it ? " 

“ T dunno,” said the hoy. 

“ I don’t mind thua^ shillings,” said 
Horace, who did not wish to ap[)ear too 
kci.’n at first. 

“ ril tell the guv’nor w hen he comes 

“and you O’” jn 

in the least. II yt)^. .ne, « \ 

ril <goand put on \ a.e things I •* „,s timmsa 
'’ an hei moia' at home in, and 


[rerhaps by the time 1 return youll have 
cooled down.” 

He slir)ped on some clothes hurricrdly and 
re-entcied the sitting room. “Now’, Mr. 

Fakra.sh,” he said, “w;«*’ll y, -- 

, ,, j ^ ine ijottlc away with 

le.” 

. “ Vou seem uncommon anxious to get old 
,11 it, mistei*'!” said the boy, ivith sudden 
Suspicion. 

Vol. XX.— 36. 


“ Nonsense ! said 
Horace. “ 1 live close by, 
and 1 thought I might 
as well take it, that's all.’* 
“Oil, if that’s all, you 
can wait till the guv’nor’s 


iiig th^i.s^^ agairi for 

I w {)rov()king youth returned 

fii I 1 5 y to his “Sniggers.” 
pr ' / “ Do you call this 

i' atlend’iig to ,;y’oiir master’s 

■ \ * \ l)iisiness ? ” .said Horace. 

“ Listen to me, you young 
raseal. Til give you live 
shillings for it. You’re not 
going to he fool enough to refiuse 
an offer like that ? ” 

“1 ain't g(hn’ to be fool enough 

•■.'// to refuse it nor yet .1 ain’t goin’ 

I to be fool enough to take it, 

cause Tm only ere to see as 
nobody don't come in and sneak 
lings. I ain't got no authority to sell any- 
link, and I don’t know tlu’ proice o’ nufllnk, 
so there you 'ar'c it.” 

“'Take the fivr* shillings,” said Horace, 
“and if it's too little I’ll come round and 
.selth.* with your master lali'i.” 

“ I thought you said y(.)u wasn’t likely to 
l)e poisin’ again ? \o, mister, you don’t kid 

me that way I ” 

Horace liad a mad impulse to snatch up 
the pieeious fajttle then and there and make 
off with it, and might have yielded to the 
temptation, with disastnuis i:ohsetjuences, had 
not an elderly m.in enUaed the shop at that 
moment. He was l;ent, and w’orc rather, 
moil- Huff and Hue upon his person than 
mo.st well dressed [leople w'ould consider 
net'essarv, hut he caiiu’ in w'ilh a certain air 
of authority, nevertheless. 

“ Mr. Dilger, sir,” piped the youth, “ ’ere’s 
Look a fnicy to this ’ere bra.ss pot o’ 
AND r.L. ,. ’ave it. I'ive shillings 

“()nly this 

nay to putting thin,.,,,, •, . .. 

hanged il 1 take the i ’ 

in that bottle!" ' old eye at Horace. 

“" nv am / 

much aboc.' I hold bra.ss antiquities to 
make an orfei . that. ' 

“ I know as nnicn as most people,” said 
Horace. “But let us say six .shilling.s.” 

“ Couldn’t be done, sir j couldn’t, indeed. 


” said Mr. Dilger, 
• old eye at Horace. 
, you can’t know 
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Why, 1 give a pound for it myself at Christie’s, 
as sure as I’m standin’ ’ere in the presence o’ 
my Maker, and you a sinner ! ” he declared, 
impressively if rather ambiguously. 

“ Your memory misleads you,” said Horace. 
“You bought it last night from a man of 






a penny under thirty .shillings,” said Mr. 
Dilger, affectionately. “ It would be robbin’ 
my. self.” 

“I’ll give you a sovereign for it —there,” 
said Horace. “You know best what prollt 
that repre.sents. That’.s my last word.” 

“ AJy last word to 
that, sir, is good heven 
\ in’,” said tlie worthy 




'A 
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the name of Rapkin, who lets lodgings in 
Vincent Square, and you paid exactly half a 
crown for it.” 

“If you .say so I daresay it’s corrc’ct, sir,” 
said Mr. Dilger, without exhibiting the least 
confusion. ‘'And if I did buy it off Mr. 
Rapkin, he’s a respectable jiarly, and ain’t 
likely to have come by it'dishoncst,” 

“I never said he did. What will you take 
for the thing?” 

“W^ell, just look at the work in it. 'I’licy 
don’t turn out the like o’ that nowadays. 
Dutch, that is ; what they usell for to put their 
milk and sueh-like in.” 

' Omfound it ! ” said Horace, completely 
lOSjing his tein]>er. “ I know what it was 
■ used for. Will you tell me what you want 
for it ? ” 

; “ I couldn’t let a curiosity like that go 




“ 11 o o (1 e V c n i n g, 
tlien,” said Horace, and 
walkral out of the^shon; 

Dilger 1(.)^ ternis b \ 

lor he dared nut go oack 
without it, and he had 
nothing about him just 
I 'en on whici) he could 
raise the i:xtra ten sliil- 
supposing the 
dealer refused to trust 
him for tlie balanee — • 
i / and the time was grow^ 

W /-» 1 ft dangerously shurt. 

ffli ' ji^"' f'ortunatt.-ly the well 

|j\ worn ruse; succeeded, 

for Mr. Dilger ran out 
after him and laid an 
V' unwashed e:law upon his coat- 

ll sleeve. “ Don’t go, mister,’' he 

.said; “I like' to do business if 
I can ; though, ’pon niy worel 
and honour, a sovereign feir a 
work o’ art like' that ! Well, 
just for luck and bein’ my Ijirth- 
day, we'll call it a deal.” 

llorai’c handed over the; v.’oin, 
which left him with a few' p(;ii('e. “ 'J'here.; 

ought te) i)c a lid or steifiper of some sort,” 
he said, suddenly. “ W'hat have you done 
wdth that ? ” 

“ No, sir, there you’re mistook, you are, 
indec'd. 1 do assure you you never see a 
pot (jf this partickler j)attt;rn with a lid to it. 
Never 1 ” 

“Oh, don’t you, tliough?” said Horace, 
“ I know better. Never mind,” he said, as 
he recollected that the seal was in Fakrash’s 
posstrssion. “I’ll take it as it is. Don’t 
trouble to wraj) it up. Fm in rather a 
hurry.” 

It was almost dark when he got back to 
his rooms, where he found the Jinnee shaking 
with mingled rage and apiirehension. 

“No welcome to “thee ! ”^ he cried. 
“Dilatory dog that thou art! Hadst thou 
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delayed another minute, I would have called 
down some calamity upon thee.” 

“ Well, you need not trouble yourself to do 
that now,” returned Ventimore. “ Here’s your 
bottle, and you can creep into it as soon as 
you please.” 

“But the seal!” shrieked the Jinnee. 
“ What hast thou done with the seal which 
was upon the bottle ? ” 

“Why, you\'e i^ot it yourself, of course,” 
said Horace, “in oite of ^’our j)ockels.” 

‘■() thou of has(.' anle<'edents ! ” howled 
I'akrash, siiakinj^ out his llowing dra[)eries. 
“ How should / have the seal ? 'hhis is but 
a fresh device of thine to undo me ! ” 

“Don’t talk rubbish!” retorted Horace. 
“ You made the Professor i^^ive it iij) to you 
yesterday. \ou must have, lost it some- 
where or other. Never mind ! I’ll get a 
large cork or bung, which will do just as 
well. And I’ve lots of sealing wax.” 


once to his abode and compel him to 
restore it.” 

“1 wouldn’t,” said Horace, feeling ex- 
tremely uneasy, for it was evidently a much 
simpler thing to let a Jinnee out of a bottle 
than to get him in again. “ He’s quite in- 
capable of taking it. And if you go out 
now you’ll only make a fn.ss and attract the 
atU ntion of the Press, which 1 thought you 
rather wanted to avoid.” 

“J shall allire niy.self i!i the garments of 
a mortal- even those I assumed on a former, 
OiX'asion,” .said Pakrash, and as he spoke 
his ouUT rohes moderni/ed into a frock-coat. 

“ 'I'hus shall I esca[)e attention.” 

“ Wait oiu! moment,” said Iforace. “ What 
is that bulge in your 1 uea si- pocket ? ” 

“Of a truth,” .said the Jinnee, looking 
r<;lievc‘d but not a little foolish as he ex- 
tracted the c)l)ject, “ it is indeed the seal. 

“ You’re in such a hurry to think the 



“ I will have no seal but the st.xal of 
Suleyman ! ” declanal the Jinmv. “ I ’or with 
no other will tlu^e l>c security, \ crily 1 
believe that that accursed sage thy friend hath 
com' ived some cunning to get the seal 
onee more into his hands. 1 will go at 


worst of in cuybody, >ou see I ” said Horace 
“ Now, (/o try to carry away with you into 
your seclusion a Ixdter 0|)inion of human 
nature.” 

“ Perdition to all the f)eople of this age 1 ”• 
cried I'akrash, re-assuming his green robe 
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and turban, “for I now put no faith in 
human beings and would afflict them all, 
were not the l^ord Mayor (on whom be 
peace !) mightier than 1. Therefore, while it 
is yet time, take thou the stopper, and swear 
that, after I am in this bottle, thou wilt seal 
it as before and cast it into deep waters, 
where no eye will look upon it more ! ’’ 

“ With all the pleasure in the world ! ” said 
Horace ; “ only you must keep your part of 
the bargain first. You will kindly obliterate 
all recollection of yourself and the brass 
bottle from the minds of every human being 
who has had anything to do with you or it.” 

“Not so,” objected the Jinnee, “for thus 
wouldst thou forget thy (:omf)aet.” 

“Oh, very well, leave fue out, then,” .said 
Horace. “Not that anything could make 
me forget you / ” 

Fakrash swept his right hand round in a 
half circle. “ It is accomplished,” he said. 
“All recollection of myself and yonder 
bottle is now erased from tht: memories of 
everyone but thyst.lf.” 

“But how about my client?” said Horace. 
“I can’t afford to lose ///w, you know.” 

“ He shall return unto thee,” .said the 
Jinnee, trembling with impatience. “Now 
perform thy share.” 

FJorace had triumj)hed. It had been a 
long and des|)erate duel with this singular 
being, who was at once so crafty and so 
childlike, so credulous and so suspiciou.s, 
so benevolent and so malign. Again and 
again he had despaired of victory, but he 
had won at last. In another minute or so 
this formidable Jinnee would be safely 
bottled once more, and [)owerless to inter- 
meddle and plague him for the future. 

And yet, in the very moment of victory, 
quixotic as such scruples may seem to some, 
Ventirnore’s conscience smote him. He 
could not iielp a certain pity for the old 
creature, who was shaking there convul.siv(.‘ly, 
prepared to re-enter his bottle |)rison rather 
than incur a wholly imaginary doom. Fak 
rash had aged visibly within the last hour ; 
now he looked evim older than his three 
thou.sand and od<l years. 'I'ruc, he had led 
Horace a fearful life of late, but at first, at 
least, his intentions had been good, 1 1 is 
gratitude, if mistaken in its form, was the 
sign of a generous disposition. Not every 
Jinnee, surely, would have endeavoured to 
.press untolcl millions and honours and 
digrtities of all kinds upon him, in return for 
^ ifcfvice’ which mc'st mortals would have 
honsilcred amply repaid by a brace of birds 
^atid an invitation to an, evening [)arty. 


And how was Horace treating Aim f He was 
taking what, in his heart, he felt to be a rather 
mean advantage of the Jinnee’s ignorance of 
modern life to cajole him into returning to 
his captivity. Why not suffer him to live 
out the brief remainder of his years (for he 
could hardly last more than another century 
or two at most) in freedom ? Fakrash had 
learnt his le.sson : be was not likely to 
interfere again in human affairs ; he might 
find his way back to tiie l^alacc of the 
Mountain of the Clouds and end his days 
there, in peaceful CM'ijoyment of the society 
of such of the; Jinn as might still survive 
un bottled. 

So, obeying- against bis owii interests 
.some kindlier impulse, Horace made an effort 
to deter the Jinnee, who was already hovering 
in air above the neck of the bottle in a swirl 
of revolving dra|)eries, like sf)me blundering 
old bee vainly endeavouring to hit the open- 
ing into his hive. 

“i\lr. I'akrash,” he eiied, “ l.K‘fore you g(.) 
any farther, listen to me. 'J’here's no real 
nece.ssity after all for you to go back to your 
bottle. '*11 you’ll only wait a little- ” 

Hut the Jinne(.', who had now swelled to 
gigantic proporti( ns, and whose form and 
features were oiil)’ dimly rccognisabh! ihrougi) 
the wreaths of bku'k vajKiur in which he was 
involved, answered him from his pillar of 
smoke in a terrible voice. “ Wouldst thou 
still jaersunde me to linger?” he cried. 
“ Hold thy peace and be ready to fulfil thine 
undertaking.” 

“Hut, look here,” j)ersisted Horace. “I 
should feel such a brute if I sealed you iij) 

without telling you ” d'ho^ wliiiiing and 

roaring column, in shaj)c like an inverted cone, 
Avas being fa.st suc ked down into the vessel, 
till only a scMni-maleiiali/ed hut highly iiv 
furialed head was KjIi ab(.>ve the m.’ck of the 
bottle. 

“Must 1 tarry,” it cried, “till the l.ord 
Mayor arrive with his Mem looks, and the 
hour of safety is expired ? Hy my he ad, if 
thou delayest another instant, I will put no 
more failli in thee ! And I will ( onu: forth 
once more, and afflict thee and thy friends — 
aye, and all the dwellers in this accursed 
cily- -wilh the most painful and uiilu.-ard-of 
calamilir.s.” 

And, with these words, the head sank into 
the bottle with a loud clap resembling 
thunder. 

Horace hesitated no longer. I'he Jinnee 
himself had absolved him from all further 
scruples; to imperil Sylvia and her parents — 
not to mention all London — out of coo- 
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sidcration for one obstinate and obnoxious 
old demon, would clearly be carrying senti- 
ment much too far. 

Accordingly, he made a rush for the jar 
and slipped the metal cover over the mouth 

1 die •hllll 


“ ‘ 'I IKK) '.TIM ri-U-M'.Mil. Ml'. H> LINT.KkY' HKCKIF-U.” 

appeared in one ol the cvniing paj)ers, which 
probably had more space than usual til its 
dis[)osal 

“SINGUL^\K OC( ruivKNCI:: ON A PKNNV 
STl.AMCK. 

** A gentleman on board one of the 


Thames steamboats (so we are informed by 
an eye-witness) met with a somewhat 
ludicrous mishap yesterday evening. It 
appears that he had with him a small port- 
manteau, or large hand-bag, which he was 
supporting on the rail 
of the stern bulwark. 

value, llowevcr this may be, he 
has j)r(d)ably learnt a lesson 
whicii will R'lider him more care- 
ful in flit lire.” 

d'lIK laMl.OtiUK. 

On a certain evi ning in May Horace Venti- 
more dined in a ])ri\ate. room at the Savoy, 
as o!ie uf the piKst^ of Mr. Samuel Waeker- 
bath. In fart, he might almost be said to 
liL- the guest ot the evening, as the dinner was-, 
givc-n by way u\ eelebrating ibe completion of . 
the host's new (ountry house at l.ingfield, of 
which Hiu'aee was the arehitect., and also to 
congratulate him on his ap}.)roaeliing marriage 
(which was fixed to lake iilace early in the 
following month) witli Miss Sylvia Futvoye, 
“(hiite a small and friendly party 1” said 
Mr. VVackerhath, looking round on his 
numerous sons and daughters, as he greeted 
Horace in lh(^ reception-room. Only our- 
selves, you sei. Miss Fulvoye, a young lady 
with whom you are fairly well acciuainled, 
and her* pco])le, and »r. old schoolfellow of 
mine and his wife, who are not yet arrived.*" 
ile^s a man of considerable eminence,’' he 
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lidded with, a roll of rctledod importance in 
his voice ; “(piilc worih your cultivating. Sir 
Lavvrence I’ountiuyv, his name is. I don’l know 
if you rcnumihcr him, hut he discharj^ed the 
onerous duties oi I.ord Mayor of IahkIou 
the year Ijcfore last, and a('(|iiitted himsrlf 
very creditably -in fact, he got a haronetey 
for it.” 

As the year ludore last was the year in 
which Horace had paid his in\olut)tary visit, 
to the (diiildhall, he was able to reply with 
truth that he did rememl.)er Sir Lawrence. 

He was not altogether (’omrorlal)le whiai 
the e.X“Lord Mayor was announced, for it 
W'ould have lieen mortf than awkward if Sir 
Lawrence had chanced to remember him. 
Fortunately, he gave no sign that he did so, 
though his matmer was graciousness itself. 
“ Delightixl, my dear Mr, Ventimore,” he 
said, pressing Horace’s hand almost as 
warmly as lie liad done that October day 
on the dais; “mo.st delighted to make your 
acquaintance ! I am always glad to meet a 
rising young man, and 1 hear that the hou.se 
you have designed for my old friend here is 

perfect palace — a marvel, sir 1 ” 

“I knew he was my man,” declared Mr. 
Wackerbath, as Horace modestly disclaimed 


Sir Lawrence’s compliment 
“ You remember, I’oimniey, 
my dear fellow, that day when 
we were crossing Westmin- 
ster bridge together, and I 
was telling you I thought cjf 
Iniilding? Mlo to one of 
tfie leading men -an R.A. 
and all that sort of thing,’ 
you said, ‘ then you’ll be 
sure of getting your money’s 
woi ih.’ but I said, ‘ No. 
1 like to chi^ose lor mys(df ; 
to — ah - - (?\ercise my own 
judgment in ihest* matters. 
And th(!re’s a young fellow I 
have in my eye; who’ll beat 
’em all, if he’s given the 
chance. I’m off to see him 
now.* .And off I went to 
(ircat (. 'loister Street (for he 
hadn't lltose palatial offices 
of liis in \ ii'loria Sirci.t at 
that lime) without losing 
anothet instant, and drop[)ed in on him with 
rny little eommission. Hidn’t 1, A'entimore " 
“ N'ou did indcA il,”' said Horace, wondcTing 
how far these reniiniseenc(.‘s wouUl go. 

“ And,” eontituied Mr. Wackei hath, palling 
Horaet‘ on the shouldei, “fi«>m that day to 
this r\e ne\cr had a moment's reason li; 
regret it. We’ve worked in perfect sympalhv. 
His ideas coincided with mine. 1 think Ik; 
found that I met him, so to s[)eak, on all 
fours.” 

X'cnlimore assented, though it struck him 
that a haj>|.)icr e\|)i(‘ssion miglil, and would, 
have been emjiloyed it his client had 
remcml)ered one particular interview in which 
he had not I'lgured to arlvantage. 

'riuy went nv to dinner, in a room sump 
tuously de^.’orati'd with panels of grey green 
br(»cade and softly shaded kunjis; and screens 
of gilded leather ; through the centre of the 
table rose a tall [lalm, its houghs hung with 
small electric globes like magic fruits. 

“d’his palm,” said tlu; Profcs.sor, who was 
in high good humour, really giyes quite an 
Oriental look Kj the table. Personally, I 
think we might rejirodiu e the Arabian style 
of decoration and arrangement generally in 
our homes with great advantage. I often 
wonder it never occurred to my future son- 
in-law there to turn his talents in that direc- 
tion *and design an Oriental interior for 
him.self. Nothing more comfortable and 
luxurious — for a bachelor’s purpof^es.” 

“ Pm sure,” said his wife, “ Horace 
maiiaped to make himself quite comfort- 
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able enough as it was. Ho has the most 
delightful rooms in Vincent Square.” Vend- 
more heard her remark to Sir l.^iwrcnce: “I 
shall never forget the first time we dined 
there, just after my daughter and he were 
engaged. I was (juite astonished : every- 
thing was so perfect --(luite simple, you 
know, but so ingeniously arranged, and his 
landlady such an excellent cook, too ! Still, 
of course, in many ways, it will be nicer for 
him to have a horn? of Iiis own.” 

“With such a beautiful and charming com- 
panion to .share it with,” said Sir J^iwrence, 
in his most florid manner, “the ah - 
poorest home would prove a Paradise, 
indeed ! And T siqipose now, my dear 
young lady,” he added, raising his voii e to 
address Sylvia, “ you are laisy making your 
future abode as exipiisile as taste and ntsearch 
can render it, ransacking all the furniture 
shops in London for treasures, and going 
about to aiK'tions - oi' do you - ah elelcgate 
that defiartincht to Mr. \'entimort‘ ? ” 

“ I do go about to old furniturt' sbojis, Sir 
Lawrence,” sla* said, ‘Mmt not auctions. Pm 
afraid 1 should only get just the thing J 
didn’t want if 1 trie(i to l.)id. . . . And,” she 
added, in a lower voice, turning to Iloratre, 
“1 don’t believe you. would be a bit more 
suci't^ssful, Horace I ’’ 

“ What makes you say that, Sylvia.^” he 
asked, with a start. 

“ Why, do you mean to say you’ve for- 
gotten liow you went to tliat auction for 
jinpa, and came away without liaving managed 
to get a single thing ? ” she said. “What a 
short memory you must have I ” 

'Lhere was only liaider mockery in her 
eyes ; ab.soluiely no ivccdlection of the 
sinister purdiase he had made at that sale, 
or how nearly it had sejiarated them forever. 
So he hastened to admit that perha[)s he had 
not been jiarticiilarly successful at the aueliun 
in (piestion. 

Sir Lawrence next addressi-.d him across 
the table. “J vvas just telling Mrs. Lutvoye,” 
he said, “how miuii I regrt.-tled that 1 had 
not the privilege r-A your aeciuaintance during 
my yea. of offi('e. A Lord .Mayor, as you 
douL/'.iess know, has exceptional facilities for 
exercising hospitality, and it would have 
afforded me real [)leasur<.’ if your lirst visit to 
the (bcldha'* could have l.)een paid under 
my — luiui ha auspices.” 

“You arc very kind,” said Horace, very 
much on In.:; guard ; “ I could not wish to pay 
it under betua.” 

“I flattei my.self,” said the ex-I.ord Mayor, 
“that, while in office, I did my humble best 


to maintain the traditions of the City, and I 
was fortunate enough to have the honour of 
receiving more than the average number of 
celebrities as gudSts. But 1 had one great 
disappointment 1 must tell you. It had 
always been a dream of mine that it -might 
fall to my lot to pre.sent .some'di.stinguished 
fellow-countryman with the freedom of the 
City. By some curious chance, when the 
opportunity seemed about to occur, the 
thing was put off and I mi.ssed it — mis.sed 
it by the merest hairbreadth ! ” 

“Ah, W{‘11, Sir l^awrencc,” .said Ventimore, 
“one can’t have WT/Z/A/g ” 

“ f'er my part,” put in Lady Pountney, 
who had only caught a word or two of her 
husband’s rt inurks, “ what I mi.ss most is 
having the sentinels present arms whenever 
1 went out for a drive. '1‘hey did it so 
nicely and rcspecnfully. I confess 1 enjoyed 
that. My husband never cared irmch for it. 
Indeed, Ik.* wouldn’t even use the State 
coach unless he wa.^- absolutely obliged. He 
vvas as obstinate as a mule about it ! ” 

“1 see, Lady Pountney,” the J'rofessor 
put in, “ that vou share the common prejudice 
against mules. It’s cjuite a. mistaken one. 
'I'lie mule has never been properly appieciated 
in this country. Hi* is really the gentlest 
and most docile of creatures.” 

“ I can’t .say I like them my.self,” said 
Lady Pountney; “such a mongrel sort of 
animal neither one thing nor the other! ” 

“ And they’re hideous too, Anthony,” 
added his wifi*. “ .And not at all clever I ” 
“'Lhere you’re mistaken,” my dear, said 
the Professor ; “ they are capalde of almost 
human intelligence. 1 hav-e had consider- 
able personal experience of what a mule can 
do,” he informed Lady Pountney, who 
seemed still incredulous. “ More than most 
people indeed, and 1 can assure you, my 
dear Lady Pountney, that they readily adapt 
themselves to almost any environment, and 
will endure the greatex.t hardships without 
exhibiting any signs of distress. I see by 
your expression, Ventimore, that you don’t 
agree with me*, eh 

Horace had to set his teeth hard for a 
moment, lest he should di.sgi'ace himself by a 
peal of untimely mirth —but by a strong 
effort of will he managed to command his 
muscles. 

“ Well, sir,” he saiel, “ I’ve only chanced to 
come into dose contact with one mule in rny 
life, aneJ, frankly, I’ve rro desire U) re*peat the 
experience.” 

“ You happened to come upon an un- 
favourable specimen that’s all,” said the 




Professor ’There aiv exceptions to every 
rule.” 

“'This animal,” IIoia('e said, “was (xrr- 
tainly exceptional enoiii^li in every way.” 

“ Do tell us all about it,” jileaded one of 
the Miss W’ackerbaths, and all the ladies 
joined in the entreaty until Hr)ra»:'i; found 
himself under the neci'ssity of improvisini; a 
story, whit'b, it must be confessed, fell exeei-d 
ingly flat. 

'This final ordeal {)ast, he grew silent and 
thoughtful, as he sat there by Sylvia’s side, 
looking out through the glazed gallery outside 
upon the spring foliage along the Embank- 
ment, the opaline river, and the shot towers 
and buildings on the opj_)osite bank glowing 
warm l)rowii against an evening sky of 
silvery blue. 

Not for the first time 4id it seem strange, 
incredible almost, to him that all these 
people should be so utterly wldiout any 
recollection of events which surely might 
have been expected to leave some trace upon 


the Kxist retiMitivc memorv- -and yet it only 
proved once more how ihoroughly and 
honourably the old Jinnee, now slumbering 
placidly in his bottle deej> down in iin 
fathomable mud, opposite^ the very spot 
where they were dining, had fulfilled liis last 
undertaking. 

Eakrash, ihi* brass bolik;, and all his 
fantastie ;md eml)arrassing pei fi'i inaiu'es wen' 
indeed as t(.)t;.hy iurgollen as though they 
ha<l never been. ' 

Anil it is but loo jjrobalde that even this 
modest and veracious ai'count of them will 
prove to have been included in the general 
net of oblivion though the author will trust 
as long as possible tliat Takrasb-el-Aamash 
may have neglected to provide for this 
particular ixise, and that the history of the 
l}ra.ss Tiottle may thus be permitted to 
linger awhile in the memories of some at 
least of its readers. 

I’HE END. 



The Frince of I J Giles's Jockeys. 

By Arthur F. Mkyrkk. 


RK’H iinil hniidsume jat'kct 
is iluit in which llis Royal 
Hii^hncss llic Prince of 
\\ alt's's ra('ch()rs(*s arc ridden. 
It consists of a j)iirj)le satin 
body facial with .i^old i)raid ; 
the sleeve's are scarh't, and tlie ivip black 
velvet with gold hinge. On a racecourse 
they first mad(‘ their a|)j>earance on 
April 15th, t8So, in a military stee()le<:hase 
at Aldi'fshot, and the honour of wearing 
them h ‘11 to C'aptain Wentworth 
Johnstone', theai a 
subaltern in the 7th 
Hussars; what is 
more, the 'norse, 

(.:alled l.eeaiidas II., 
who carried the ( ap 
tain to the delight of 
the Prinex' and Prin 
tx'ss of Wal*'s, the 
Duke; and Duchess 
of (.'onnaiight, and a 
fashionable' c(.)inpany 
pre-sen t, won in a 
canh'r. I li re is ( 'ap 
lain 1 lopi' Johnstone’s 
rec'ollection of the* 
race. He write'S to 
me from his eounlry 
reside-nex', Skeynes, 

ICdi'nbridgc : “ U'hat 
a Wet alternoon it 
was. 1 had got 
drenched to the skin 
riding in the race; 
before, and as a pre- 
ve'titivi' to the reins 
sli|)ping 1 rubbed my 
hands with sand 
among which was 
'.ome mud, and 1 
brough' more mud 
home with im*, as Le'onidas II. was led 
back to the; paddock, a gallant winner.” 
Cktptai'.) Hope Johnstone^ was very frreuid of 
his victory, atul so was the late; John Jemes, 
wh.o trained I ,e;onida.s 1 1 . Between the flags in 
tliC “e.'ighties” and early “nineties’’ there 
were few l etter amateur joikeys than the 
Captain. He had fine hands, good length, 
VqI. XX. -37. 


and could always take his f)wn part when 
a finish became close and exciting. Captain 
Johnstone was born in 1848 at Moffat, 
Dumfriesshire, and it was his increased 
weight two or three years ago which pre- 
venteil his continuing the pursuit he loved so 
well. 'The Prince of \\ ales, to liis successful 
joi'keys, usually gives scarf-pins as souvenirs, 
and (/aptain Hope Job tstone still holds the 
pretty diamond .ind emeiald horseshoe with 
whii'h he was j)resented after the victory of 
Leonidas H., w’hich was a big, upstanding 
brown gi'lding by 
l .ord ( 'lifden or Ad- 
vt'iiturer. d'he after- 
noon that (Captain 
Johnstone w'on the 
Military Hunt Cup 
on Leonidas 11 . was 
one of his red-letter 
days, for he rode three 
winners of the seven 
events on the card, 
and .should have won 
a fourth when wearing 
tlu; 1 )uke of (Jon- 
naught’s green and 
blai'k stripes in the 
Weller Plate on Black 
Knight, as he w’as 
going well when he 
came to grief. 

Another distin- 
guished military man 
to wear the colours 
besides (fa[)tain Hope 
Johnstone was the 
ate Major E. R. 
(Hvi-n. “ Roddy,” as 
Major Owen was 
called by his friends, 
won two steeplechases 
in the colours on Hohenlinden in 1888; 
first the Naval and Military Steeplechase, at 
Kempton Park, and then in the Open Military 
Stakes, at the Hou.sehold Brigade Meeting. 
Later, too, 1891, wdien the Major formed 
one of the Sandringham Flouse party usually 
asstTubling there at Ka.>ier, with a view' to the 
West Norfolk Hunt Meeting, held hard by at 
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East Winch, he again put 
on the Royal colours and 
rode 'I'he Monk in the 
County Stakes, hut only 
got a moderate third. 
Besides being an oxcelltMit 
soldier, Major Owen hail 
few equals on a steeple- 
chase course, the chief of 
his triumphs being that he 
won the Liverpool (hand 
National of 1892 on 
Father O’ldynn. A bril- 
liant career was cut short 
at Anjbigol Wells, h'.gypt, 
on July Mlh, i8g0, when 
the Major sueeuinl>ed to 
an attack of cholera. I'Or 
the reproduction of the 
picture and autograph I 
am indebted to Major 
Owen’s mother. It is the 
only ]K)rtrait in ra('ing 
colours she has of her 
lamented son, and it is 
daily face to face with her 
on the writing table at 
15, Wilton ('rescent. 



MA|<>K I'. K. OUK\. 

I'l'itin n I'liiitii. hii tl‘ Shft>h>‘nt 

niy p' rinissit.ii of (]>•• T’ropi «if ‘‘ r>aily’s 
M.nia/iiK'.”) 


19th, 1850. It was due 
to the late Mr. Fothergill 
Rowlands and Lord 
Marcus Beresford, the 
present Master of the 
Horse to the Prince of 
Wales’s stable, that 
J o e s c a m e into 
steeplechase prominence, 
and he rode many good 
winner's liesides Shifnal. 
Jones was a very good- 
natured man, and only 
forty - two }(Mrs of age 
when he died (November 
3rd, 1892). He left a 
wife, who still resides at 
F[)som. 

It was in the Cl rand 
National at Iaver|)ool, in 
i8»)o, that Mr. L. P. 
W ils(.)n wort! thi; Royal 
colours. 'I Tie Prince of 
Wales about that time 
had a burning desire to 
win the Aintree prize; 
but Hettie, like T he .Scot 
and Magic, [iroNtxl un- 


T’he late John Jones is the' father of the successful : indeed, it was Mr. F. 1’. Wilson’s 


Egerton House apprentice who has done mount, Voliiptuar), who won the year Jones 


so wxTl this season in the Royal colours on was bt‘aten f>n T'ht' Scot. .Mr. Wilson also 


Diamond Jubilee. He 
fessional to ride for the 
Prince; indeed, the 
honour conferred uixm 
him was so highly thought 
of, that when not on a 
racecourse the jmrple, 
gold, and scarlet jacket 
was always on \ iew under 
a glass cahic in Jont.*s’s 
sitting-room. Here, too, 
hung a picture of His 
Royal Highness, pre- 
sented by the I’rince of 
Wales, who also maik: 
Jones other gifts, which 
included a whij) and a 
scarf-pin. Jones was a 
very bold horseman, and 
if he failed to win in the 
Royal colours on T he 
Scot in the l.iverpool 
Grand National, he 
won this event for John 
Nightingall later on 
with Shifnal. Jones 
was born November 


was the first tiro carried off another Livei jKjol on the uncertain 

Roijucfort, who always ran 
better at Aintree than 
elsewhere. He liked a 
left handed track, but 
even then ' Mr. W ilson 
de.scribes him as “ a 
handful.” Mr. Wilson 
was born October 10th, 
184b, at Ihnington, a 
very pretty spot near 
Shipton - on - Stour, and 
has lived all his life there 
training and riding race- 
horses. Me won his first 
steeplechase in Warwick- 
slTire at Stratford - on - 
Avon, on a horse called 
Starlight, in i860. His 
career in the saddle, too, 
has been a hard one, for 
it was in December of 






Till-; I.ATK JOHN Jf>NKS. 


Fi'om a J'hotu. by J. Hubinwn tb Hoiia. 


1898 that he had his 
last mount at Dunstall 
Park. Apart from Mr. 
Wilson’s two laver- 
pool victories in sue- 
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From a I’hotd. hi)\ mi, i,. r, wii.soN. \ Uatlait Hirvunghnm. 

cession, a slrikini^ feature iti his history is 
that lu? on live occasions Iwis won 
movable National Hunt Stt.aplechasc. 
his best ^Mr. Wilson was 
a !.>ol(l and fearless ama- 
teiir jockey. Me had a 
rinn st.*at and a fine know- 
ledge of pace, and there 
is faraicely an im[)ortant 
steei.)lecliase in the Calen- 
dar lie has not won. 

W'hen 1 once asked him 
which Ik: thought was the 
best ('baser he ever rode, 

Mr. Wilson ij^noied 
Vo i u [) 1 1 ; a r y , Congress, 

Regal, (joldfmder, and 
Rotjuefort, and, to my 
surprise, he was content 
to select a horse ('ailed 
Nebsworth. Me said at 
the enci of the sixties he 
won ten consecutive races 
on him d'he portrait I 
give of Mr. Wilson is in 
his own r*»lours, amber 
and black seams and 
cap. 

When Anthony, last 
March, succeeded at 
A intree, he was rewarded by the Prince to 
the extent \)f “ moighty 

plasod,’^ as the Irish would term it. So were 


the whole of the party, d'he scene for excite- 
ment was only .second to the Derby when 
Persimmon won. 'Mie yells were terrific as 
Ambush H. had the verdict at his mercy, 
and the cheering subsecjuently loud and 
continuous- "Phe congratulations bestowed 
ui)on Anthony were more than numerous, 
and they of course included those of the 
Prince of Wales, who was present to see 
the Irish trained horse win. 'Phe ambition 
so long expressed by the Prince to succeed 
at Aintree was, therefore, accomplished 
under most hrilliant circumstancos, and it 
placed a record on the book, as His Royal 
Highness now is the only owner of a Derby 
winner who lias won a (irand National ; 
furthermore, with l^iamond Jubileeks success 
later on at lOpsom he accomplished the 
double in the same season. Antliony was 
born in ihe Midlands, but as he has lived 
so long in Ireland the sportsmen of the 
Sister Isle now claim him as their own. 
Still, he is now as well known on this side 
of tint ('hanncl as in Ireland. Plowever, 
h(^ holds the.* reputation of being the best 
Irish steeplechase jockey, and 1 believe a 
letter addressed “Anthony, Ireland,” would 
fin;] him. Me livi's, howevta*, at Eyrefield 
('otlage, Curragh. 


(!lose by Anthony’s 
home resides Mr. T. 

1 .iishington, who also 
played a very conspicu- 
ous part in the Grand 
National won by Ambush 
11. It was Mr. l.ushing- 
ton who jiurchased the 
horse for tlu^ Princcj for 
a sum of ^^ 500 , and a 
cheap purchase it was. I 
have never seen Mr. 
laishington either be- 
tween the flags or over 
hurdles, but on the flat 
he is (juitc an adept, 
and rides with all the 
style of a first-class pro- 
fessional. In short welter 
races he is always (|uick 
away when the flag falls ; 
in long-distance contests 
he always displays ex- 
cellent judgment; he 
knows when to come, and 
his finishes are perfection. 
A great j)ul)lic favouruo is Mr. Lushington, 
who has frecpiently had the Royal colours on. 
He had a rare reception the afternoon at 


the 

At 



A. ANTHONY. 

From a Photo, by Aonnun May rf‘ (V»., ChdteTihain. 
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(joodwood when he rode for the Prinee and 
won the (’orinthian W'elier on Safety l*in. 
Mr. Lushington w:is born at Chilham Castle, 





Miv. -I-, I rsiii\(, I <i\. 

Fnitti 0 VUottt. hit flutleii fl' Co, Aaniinib'l. 


near Canterbury, K(‘nt, September 7th, i860, 
and h(! jiossesses se.veial soinenirs for sct - 
viees to llu- PriiK c. 'There is tin; enamelled 
pin of Persimmon, and another of “the 
feathers ”, in diamonds ; but a more reei iit 
noteworthy treasure at lyvietield Lodge is an 
old Irish silver ('up, engraved on which is tin: 
Royal Arms, and lliis was presented by fiis 
Royal Highness in eommemoiation ol Am- 
bush IP’s vietory at Liverpool last Man h. 

It was not a very creditable performance of 
Mr. Arthur (Mventry when wearing the Royal 
colours, but he was then on that rather gay 
deceiver, 'The Scot, when he finished a 
bad third to l^ady of the Lake and I’er 
l)am[) for the (hand Steeplechase at P>aden 
Baden. 'This was in 1883, and I liclieve 
the only occasion the Prince of Wales's 
colours have been s[)orted abroad. But 
if poor honours accrued in 'The Scot’s 
journey over the s(’a, which, 1 believe, 
was tlie only time Mr. (doveiury wore the 
Royal livery, some h'w seasons ago on 
the flat, over hurdles, or country he was one 
of our most successful amateur riders, lie 


was taught in the right school, and many of 
his early successes were scored in the scarlet 
and white hoops of 'Torn (Jannon. In the 
Bibury C'lub races for gentlemen riders Mr. 
CMvtaUry mostly held his own. Again, loo, 
Sandown Ikirk and Jx'wes were some of Iiis 
hapjiiest hunting grou ids. Few men who 
visit a course have, a better knowledge of 
racing than Mr. (.’oventry, and since leaving 
off race riding he has bec'ome our official 
starter. In this particular calling he is as 
clever as whiai wearing racing colours. A 
starter’s berth is the most diflieuh of all the 
duties of rai'ing officials, but Mr. ( iovenlry, 



MK. AR I liri.' I KV. 
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who is a brother of ('ajitain If. (kiventry, 
the rider of Alcibiades in the National of 
1865, gets well through his work. 

It is liecause the Prince of Wales started 
steeplec'hasing beforti racing under the Jockey 
(.dub Rules that 1 have given the former 
precediaice, but lI.R.H.’s greatest achieve- 
ments have been gained on the flat. John 
X^orter, at the reejuest of the Prince, selected 
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a few brood mares to form a stud 
at Sandringham, and it was, indeed, 
a haj)|)y hit when the 
trainer boii'.dit IVrdita 
produred, among others, Idorizel 
JI., rersimmon, and Diamond 
Jubilee, d'lie Royal (-olours wi.Te 
registered as far back as i<S75, but 
it was not until June .ph, 1886, 
that they were spnrti d (ui tlu* flat, 
d’he late l-'red Aia'her first put them 
on imd(a' the Jorkey ('lub Rules at 
Sandown Park, and rode a filly 
called Coiintt'ipane in a maiden 
j)lat(r. (, 'ounterpaiie jumped raff in 
front, made all the running, and won 
by three lengths, d'o set liarth tlie 
whoh^ of Archer's feais or prais(‘ his 
many brilliant efforts would here 
occupy too much spa(‘(‘, but a 
molt' siK'ca ‘ssfiil or clever jo('key 
was nevta- seen. 'The art of race riding was 
born in him. “ h red " was as fond of going 
straight to hounds as of making the best of 
bis way home in a race. Me liked jumj)ing, 
and it may not be g<.nerally kiwnvn that in his 
early caoH r he i/i<f win a little steepli'chase. 
I lert: 1 ha\ e his \\ ord f<.)r it : 



Subsequent to 
Cqu n tci pane, A rcher 
often rode and w’on 
for the Prince, w’ho 
made him many 
j)resent.s, a scarf pin 
inclmled. II is mar- 
vellous careta* em- 
braces all our classic 
races and most of our 
chief handicaps and 
two year - old race.s. 

was b^irn at 
( 'heltenha m, January 
11th, 1857; served 
his a])prt:nticeship 
with tlu* latt; Mat- 
thew Dawson, and 
won his first race on 
tlu^ fiat at Chester- 
field in 1 870. Art'her 
was 5ft. (;in. high, and many of his successes 
were due to a good hcail and bis length. 

John W atts has not ridden much of late, 
but he lias achicM'd gn at vidories for H.R.M. 
Me won him his fust classic rac(.*, the One 
'rhousaml Cuineas, on 'Thais, and the Derby 
and St. 1 -eger on Persimmon, llul what is 
called Persimmon's Derby wa.s, perha|)s, the 
greatest race Wyatts eviT rodii. How stride 
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From It 1'hol.o hii\ ). \\a i !>. I Hu Urn, Xr.wmarket, 

by Stride he overlianled St Frusquin from 
the distance is still gretui in memory, and 
Epsom never before or since has witnessed 
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such a wild and enthusiastic scene. Watts 
was born at Stoekbridge, May 9th, 1861, 
and he served his apprenticeship under Tom 
Cannon. Danebury has indeed in its time 
produced some rare rid- 
ing talent, and most of 
the jockeys hailing from 
the Hampshire stable 
keep fresh in memory 
the line style so often 
dis])layed in the saddle 
by 'I’oin (Jannon him- 
self. Apart from the 
successes of Tersi m rnon, 

Watts has won more 
races tlian any othca 
jockey in the Royal 
colours in which his 
portrait apj)ears, A 
careful man Watts has 
been, and he has a 
beautiful home; in close 
proximity to the old 
( lambridgeshire stand 
at Newmarket. 

Mention of Stock 
bridge and its riders 
leads uj) to Morny 
Cannon, who became 
at'quaitUed with the 
Royal colours at Iq)som 
in 1895. Here he rode a magnificent race 
in the Caterham Plate on Ca)urtier, who got 
up on the post and won by a short head. A 
fine horseman is Mornington ( Cannon, and he 
takes his (Jhristian name from a horse of 
Mr. E. Hrayley’s, u})on whom his father won 
the Metropolitan at I’qisom. On May 21st, 
1875, “Morny” was born, and the Race 
Guide sparkles willi his marked success 
and so far brilliant career. He has now 
won all the classic races cxce[)t the One 
Thousand Guineas, and his .seat on a 
horse is much prettier t(^ look upon than the 
now so-much-fancied American style, whicli 
some of our riders have tried to adopt. In 
both public and private, life C’annon is a 
most unassuming man. He is very careful 
in his living and general habits ; in fact, 
although carefully studying his health, like 
EVed Archer and other jockeys, it is not likely 
to become im[)aired by severe wasting. 
Kingsclere has first claim on his services, 
and he now rides always for the Prince of 
Wales when the weight and opportunity 
permit. Until lately Cannon resided at 
Ridgeway Bitterne, Southampton, but he has 
removed recently to Bletchley. 


O. Madden is the mid-weight jockey 
attached to Richard Marsh’s powerful stable. 
He was, 1 think, born in Germany, and he 
comes of a race-riding family. His father, 
it will be remembered, 
came over here with 
that grand Hungarian 
mare, Rinc.scm, who 
carried off the (iood- 
wood (aip of 1878. 
(’iiricflisly enough, C)tto 
Madden, like Watts, 
M. C'annon, and H. 
Jones, the four jocki*ys 
attached to the Egcr- 
ton House stable, have 
each ridden Derby 
winners. Besides Per- 
simmon, Watts steered 
Merry Ham[>lon, Sain- 
foin, and Ladas. M. 
Cannon succeeded on 
Jdying Eox, H. Jones 
on Diamond Jubilee, 
and Madden on Jeddah. 
'I’he latter was the 
greatest surprise of 
modern times. d'he 
stable had a better 
favourite in 1 )icLKloiine, 
who failed to stay, and 
Madden brought off a 
1 00 to I chance. Besides riding for the Prince 
and other ICgcrton House patrons, Madden 
gets plenty of mounts and wins plenty ol 
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races. He macie his first appearance in the 
saddle in 1890, and his best season was in 
1898, when he headed the list of winning 
jockeys with a 161 total. Last year he was 
second to S. Loates, who has never ridden 
for the Lrinco of Wales. 

Herbert Kbsworlh Jones was Vjorn at 
Epsorn the 30th of November, 1880, and, 



rrohut I’hnin hi/\ H. 1-. jnM.-K, \ IhtU'n, y,mnarket. 

ciirionsly <*nou”h, his father also was born in 
November and died in that monlh. 'This lime 
last year Jones never could have anlici[)ale<l 
l)eing one of the heroes of the hour .at 
Epsom on a I )t rby Hay, but be rode a wt.ll- 
tiined race for the Prince on Diamond 
Jubilee, and although since beaten at New 
market in the IVineess of Wales’s Stakes, the 
colt may yet win the St. Leger. I'he New- 
market defeat w\as rather disappointing to 
Jone.s, but it w.:s excusable. Diamond 
Jubilee w’as giving Merry (hil, the winner, 
2olb As he did to his father, the Prince of 
Wales has given young Jones a beautilully- 
mounted wnip. 1 his was presented for his 
successes in the Pwo 'Phousand and New- 
market Stake's, and no doubt since the Derby 
triumph th(? acc'ustomed pin has found its 
way to the jockey’s scarf. Last year 
1 )iair.ond Jubilee would do nothing for 
Cannon; hence Jones having the mount. 
He can do much as he likes with the colt, 
both in and out of the stable. With such 


recorded triumphs it is surprising he does 
not get more riding. The reason, however, 
is that English owners just now are so eager 
to use American talent. 

The only American jockey who has ever 
vvorn the Royal colours is J. 'Pod Sloan. 
'Phis was at Manchester three years ago oit 
Little Dorrit in the Lancashire Nursery, 
the only occasion ; but the mount was 
unsuccessful. Still, since he first came 
to Phigland there is no doubt about 
the sensation and commotion Sloan and 
other subsequent arrivals have caused in 
our jockey camj). 'J'hc American riders now 
here art! numerous; rmreover, they are meet* 
ing with wonderful support and victory. 
Sloan and the younger Reiff a short time ago 
earned off all the raci!S on the second day’s 
card at Nottingl>am. Sloan was born on 
.August 10th, 1H73, at Kokomo, and he won 
his first race in England in 1S97. He holds “a 
tall” record in America. 'J’he most im[)ortant 
of his victories here is .Sibol.i in the One 
'Phoii.sand (luineas, and he still fancies that 



he would have beaten Idying Fox on Holo- 
causte in the Derb; but lor his mount 
meeting with a fatal accident. Sloan’s lowest 
riding weight is 7St. r ib. 
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A horse that, caused 
much excitement ' and 
interest wlien carry ini^ 
the l^rince of Wales’s 
colours wa.. the own 
brother to I’ersimmon 
and Diamond Jubik.a', 
called Klorizel 11. ( balder, 
Walts, and 'I\ Doates 
were the jockeys of this 
good |)erformer. On his 
back poor (lalder was 
victorif)Us in the Man- 
chester Sunimer ('up of 
1895, and h(? again suc- 
cessfully steered the horse 
next year in the Prince’s 
1 1 a n ( 1 i ca| >, at ( 1 a t w irk. 
C\alder was a j^iwcaful 
rider. Hut '\\ Doales's 
turn for Mori/el ('aine 
l)efore this, and he ran 
boast of having succ'ess- 
fully worn the colours in 
the Prince’s fust ra('(i at 
As('ot. AVell do 1 re- 



of the Foxhill trainer, 
who himself in the saddle 
did good service for the 
late James Jewitt’s stable. 
^'oung Robinson was an 
ap])renlice of R. Marsh, 
and he has ridden several 
times for the Prince. He 
is the sixth of the series 
of ll.R.H.'s jockeys that 
wi! produce in the Royal 
colours. R o b i n s o n 
started his career as a 
jockey in 1895, when he 
won two races, but his 
1) e s t sc a s o n ’s s c o r e 
occurred in 1897, when 
he won fifty -niiuj evimts. 
lie has not done nuu'h 
this year, having for his 
health lii tiii on a visit to 
lygypt. lie only returned 
hianeto Newinaiketa few 
weeks ago. 1 le is a (.piick 
and intelligent jo('key. 


collect this race for tlu* St. janu's’s Palace With so small a stud the numerous suc- 


Stakes of 1895. It was set last on the 
card, and the entir(‘ Royal party staytal 
to the end to see the horse run, and the 
cheering was tremendous as 'P. I.oates first 
reached the goal. T, Loates has won two 
Derbies, lirst on Donovan and then on the 
good-looking Isinglass. His eyes of late years 
have trouliled him much, but Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild has still first claim on his services. 
He was born at Derby in 


cess(*s gained in the Royal colours on the hat 
have been remarkable. ’Phey are due in the 
first place to John Porter, who formeil the 
.Sandringham stud and Iraini'd its early 
produce, and of late, years to Lord Man us 
Here.sford and Richard Marsh. Li|) to ami 
including die Sandown Id lipsti Slakes, won 
by Diamond Jubiltv, the Princr* of Wak.s 
since starting Hat racing, in i88b, has won 
sevt'Uty rac'c’S, worth 


October, 1867, and is an 
alile jockey. He was very 
unfortunate in i’ersim- 
ilion’s Dcrl.)y to lose his 
stirrup just at the critical 
point (jf that grand set to. 
He was on St, Id usipiin, 
whom Pia'simmon never 
afterwards defeated. 

The last but not least 
of the jockt'ys who have 
ridden for the Prince is 
Nat Robinson, a brother 



^^’92, 01 .p a Sum that doc'S 
not include second or 
t Idl'd money or the 
Orand National and 
other St ee[)lechases. 
H.R.H.'s best year, how- 
ever, was 1896, for fioth 
numbers and value. He 
then won a d(.)/en races 
worth ,/, 2f),8i9 ; yet with 
the St. Lcger Diamond 
Jul.iilee in value may sur- 
pass his own biother’.s 
rc'cord. 


NAT KOIJINSON. 


From a J*hoio. hy JlnUey, Kemnarhet, 




Living Her Own Life. 

Uv (r. M. Roiuns. 


U'l' do you really consider 
tha^ in order to achieve 

siiect^ss in art one. ought 

m ver to go in for the social 
side of tilings at all?” urged 
\Vinni(‘, ruftling all her 

already unkeiiipl locks afo'sh with one hand, 
as she stood leaning in her modelling 

hlouse — against the mantel in Philijipa 
^Vvmomi’s studio. 

In Winnie’s hand was the subject of 

discussion a much-eiumpled acting edition 
of “ As \'ou I .ike 
It.” 

Philippa was 
at her case-1 a 
tall, finely -d(- 
VC loped girl, 
whose clothes 
and siyl(‘ of hair 
were aggressively 
modern — ob- 
viously inteiidt-d 
to ein[)hasi/e the 
fad tliat this was 
a revolted ineiU’ 
fier of society, 
who had shaken 
the dust ()f IMiilis- 
tinism oITIk.t ft-el 
forever. It .said 
something f ot- 
her at ti actions 
that, in sj)ite of 
it all, she was 
attractive still. 

She l(«)ked both 
reser', ed and 
(let rmined, but 
therew'isa sulitle 
fasc!, :ation aiioul 
the eyes and 
alxHit the soft ciir\e.s of a really lovc-ly 
mouth whi('h iireventcd her face from 
soemir>g haiai. 

She laid a square, strong toiuh with a 
wi^le brus'.i upon the eairvas before her as 
siKi replied : — 

lVc>ple nnisthdlow their own inclinations 
and be guided by their own common sense. \ 

Vol. XX.-38. 


can’t do the two things myself, that’s all I know 
about it; and .1 am loo keen about passing 
into the Acadiany Schools to risk chances by 
gejing inl(3 this thing, besides,” she added, 
after a pausr-, with a di.sdainful downward 
curve of that exjrre.ssive mouth, “look what 
a (-rew you have to mix yourself up with — 
Hilly Diinster and ('asnuir l.efanu and all 
that (‘lifjue ! Do you think 1 liave kept out 
of it all the.si- iiKuiths It) h't my.self be caught 
now ? ” 

Winnie see sawed (kaubtfully on her heels 
and toes and 
t>ause(l before 
replying. “Are 
you sure that it’s 
wi.sc of you, Phil, 
to make yourself 
so unpo[>ular ? ” 
IMrilippa re- 
mained a long 
moment, her 
brush poised in 
midair, hjoking 
p a r t i c u 1 a r 1 y 
liandsome, and 
a little angry. 

“ Who says I 
am iinj) 0 [)ular ? ” 
“It’s o n 1 y 
since these the- 
atricals that I 
have heard it 
said,’’ replied 
Winnit?, “and I 
am incjlined to 
think you had 
better know it.” 

A m u semen t 
had succeeded 
disdain in the 
mind of Philippa. 
She laughed a laugh of frcwitching swi.*etne)ss. 

“ Well, dear,” said she, “ I don’t think 
it will kill me after all.” 

“ You may pn'tend to despise us all,” 
returned Winnie, netth-d, “but it does not 
do to be HO stand off, Phil. Ever since you 
came they have been wanting to know who 
you ate, wheae you come from, who your 
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people arc, and why )’()ii keep yourself so 
ai)ar! from the rest of us. You need not 
prelend nf)t to know that you are the only 
girl in the school who belongs neither to the 
Hockey, nor the 'IkMinis, nor the Sketch 
dub, nor the Dramatics.’' 

Philipjia whirled her l)rush over he*r head 
with a g(!Sturt‘ ol impatitaice. 

“'They haveav’t got enough to do in this 
school to mind their own busitiess," cried 
she, with energy. “ Why caTinol a j)oor 
cri-atun* remain in the obscuiily that best 
bi‘lils her? What ('an it matlc-r to Billy 
Dunster who my grandlhther was? If I 
insistcal (iii iin iting him to dinner it might ; 
but as I never speak to him from win-k's end 
to week’s end, why should lu? trouble his 
great mind? I ,('t him learn his p.irt and be- 
easy. taken a ti( ket for their precious 

theatricals, and what m(.)re can they (‘\pect?” 

“ \’es, you’\e taken a ticket ; but do you 
mean to go?’' asked W'inni *, in a low tone. 

I’hilippa Hushed swiftly a vivid red, and 
looked lound sharply. “ ^■ou know a gieat 
deal, Winni 

“ 1 know nothing, Phil. W'iuai you cot 
toned to me and asked me to come aitd sit 
with )ou, ami said 1 might (all you Phil, 
1 thought we were to be hieiids: that you 
would not treat me like the test of the 
students that vou d( s|)ist' so.” 

“Of what do you complain in my treat- 
ment of you ? ’’ 

“ \'ou ne\'er tell UK' anvthing.” 

“ Winnie,” said her friend, < jiiietly, “ once 
I did tell you something : I told you I was 
competing for the Head Master’s Pri/se. 
Next morning ('asimir l.eiann knew it.’’ 

It was Winni(.-'s turn to blush. 

“Women who gi\c (.xieh other aw.av do 
more to throw back the a(baneenK‘nt of 
their sex th:in ten thous.ind Boml Street 
walking (ashion jilates,” (piietlv .said Miss 
AVyimuul. “Sorry, but you are not far 
enough along the road to gi eat ness to be 
anyboth’s conlidante, \]\\ poor little woman.” 
d’here was no answer ; Winnie was looking 
baflled and sulky. A sudden thought turned 
Phili[)[)n’s lu.‘ad like lightning towards her. 
“Did they .send you U[) here this afternoon 
to draw nu' ? ” site demand('d ; aiul as slu* 
was answered only by a burning and down- 
cast face, she add('d, very gently, “Oh, 
Witmie ! A traitor I ’’ 

“ I am nothing of the kind," replied the 
girl, angrily. “ It is you, rather, who are the 
traitor : among us but not of u.s, living by 
yourself and t(j yourself. Whiin you joined 
the Kyrle Schoc^ls you made younself a 


member of a conuniinity : but you rtvpudiate 
all the ties of membersliip.” 

“I rec<.)gnise Bernard Larkin’s style; or is 
it Billy after all ? ” asked Philipija, ironically. 
“ Why is it impossible for human beings to 
leave anyone alone? Now, if I were to go in 
for criticising theJii, or ('omplain of them in 
any way ! But T never do ; 1 am probably the 
one studi'Ut who has larver said a sj^iteful 
thing of one of them ; and yet they must set 
to work to poison the miivd of the only girl I 
could talk to .1 little sometimes. I think you 
had better take yourself and } ()ur play out of 
the loom for a whik‘, my dear ; you have ])ut 
mv monkey up.” 

“ 1 think you are imjust and nons(‘nsi( al,” 
.said Winnit', warmly. “ \’ou talk of being let 
alejie; ( an yell jirclL-iul tli:it \ou don’t know 
that you’re by far the most striking girl in the 
schools? ('an you pieteiul not to know that 
the C'hief would give* his (Wes if you would 
|)lay Ri>sa/hiJ'i And \ou ought to [ilay it ; 
\oii can act you ha.\v; actually [ilayed the 
pail, for v(.)U told me so ’ 

“Another I'onlidi'nce whieli af)|)ar(mlly lias 
not bet'll respet'lt.'d,” observt'd Pliilippa, witli 
a curling lip ; and W innie llounceti tail of 
the room with an angrv word. 

“ 'I hey shoultl send somi'body less trans- 
parent than that pool child, when they pltit 
to m.'ikt! nu.' commit mysi.'lf,” she murmured, 
with heaving breast, when she found herself 
aloiu', “Oh UK', (or the hatefulness of one's 
neighbour I” “the brute world howling.” 
\’es, they do howl. Beeaiist.' I arn young and 
[)as.sal.)ly good looking 1 may not work with 
out distraction ! W'hal right has a young 
w(')m.iii to work ? is she not 4 to), a thing 
to amust.* other people? (Ian she ha\i.‘ a 
vocation, a life work ? Oh, no, she must fullil 
her destiny of dre.ssing in pri'tt.y ( lothes to 
Ik' look« (1 al 1 - W’or^t and best, nu'ii are all 
alike. N<» inrl is t^) be allowed to take her- 
self seriviusly.” 

As she reflc('ted her hand closed, almost 
imperceptibly, over a letter she had received 
that morning, which lay on a tabh' among 
tubes of colour, Oerman dictionaries, ami 
unwashed dinner things. She made a con- 
temptuous grimace as she glaiu'ed at it : — 

“ The i.odge, Polesley. 

“Dear Philipj)a, — Herewitli is inclosed 
your (juarterly instalment. ]f you should 
need more, please let me know. I hope you 
are well and haj>py ; 1 am neith(.*r, but am 
aware that the fact lie.s outside the wide 
range of your interests. - - Yours sincerely, 
Vai. AKKWKHnir.” 

“ He would like me to take a villa at 
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'rooting;, aiui srttlc down with one maid and 
a charwoman, and the baby's mail carl in the 
front ])assage,” mutUaed she. “ Ves, even 
Val, who j)rctended to love me! 'There was 
nK)rc excuse for the j)arents, because tht‘y 
are a j^eneralion behind and could not 
undi-rstand ; for him there is none.” 

She bestowed a few aimk'ss sttokes at 
random her ('an\'as, and then (juite 
suddenly IIuiil; down j)alelte and bruslu'sand 
snalched out her li?lndk(‘rchie( to interea-pt a 
burst of iUK'ontrollablc tears. 

“ Mow am I to live in the world at all if 
(wea’ybody is so (k'leslable ? " S()bl>ed she, 
(’asliiiL; luMSelf down Uj)on a sofa. “ Whe-n I 
have a destiny belbre nu‘ ! 1 liave ! I know 

it 1 feel it! It is not as thoiij^h I were a 


at a respta tful distance.” She fastened up 
the beautiful locks. “Of course, the state 
of things l)etween \'al and me <loes oblige 
me to be careful, ilut he k?iovvs me better 
than to think I am hateful enough to '' 

She jKuised, her eyes full of reflection, 
llu n, pulling her blotter towards her, .scribbled 
a line : — 

“ I )ear \'al, J received your remittance 
today, with many thanks. 1 am g(‘tting 
terribly in your debt, but also 1 a.m progres.s* 
ing so w(d with my work that I fec^l sure of 
being abk* to r(‘|)av you befc^K* long ; and I 
put 1))’ something ev< ly (juaitia, .so that 1 
could really do with k'ss. 1 am sorry you 
have Sent m<‘ to ('oven'rv ; 1 see ;is little as 
(‘Vi‘r why you should, and it would be a 


vain idiot, eaten up 
abiliti(‘s, and 
anil o t h e 1 j) 
knowing it. All 
I ask is tn b(' 
let alone and 
allowe«l to w 01 k. 
and that I am 
denied ! " 

.Slie walked up 
and down, her 
ha n d k e r « h 1 e f 
twisted a 11 (1 
draggerl between 
her ner\'oiis 
fingers ; and [)i e 
Sent I being a 
w'o m an and 
young and hand 
soin<‘, sIk* stop- 
pml b i; I o r e a 
looking glass and 
ga/ed in it ; then 
with a m()\ eineiit 
as suddiMi as the 
tears had been, 
she pulled out a 
long tort()i.s<*- 
shell hair pin .and 
lei lh<; masses of 
her burnished 
hair a.dl about 
her -diouldeis. 


with ('onceit, 1 have [ileasuie to slunv you my work and hear 

what you think of 
it. 'They are getting up 



:i play at this horrid 
plaei‘, and 1 have betfU 
worri( (1 into saying that 
I will play the part of 
RttsaJim/. W’hy ('an not 
they leave me aloiu* ? 
I would not stay 
but for Lenu.) 
ine's teaching ; 
then' is no such 
other in Lon- 
don ; but I sup 
pose wherever 
I went 1 should 
f i n (I j) e o p 1 e 
just as horrid, 
as un.'ible to 
bi‘liev(.‘ in a girTs 
singleness of 
imrpose. Some 
of the things you 
said to me about 
the world and its 
ways were true, 
I regret to say. 
lint, unlike you, 
1 do not hold 
that because 
people' liave 
liorrid minds 


“'The ''hief 

would give his ey(*s if you would play 
R(fSii /!•{(/,'' she murmured. “ \Vk;ll, then, 
1 shall play Rosa/ind ! Alter all, it 
attracts more notice* apparently to abstain 
bom thcii ridiculous play than to join in 
it ! Wdniv-e has e onquered, after all. I will 
play Ro!Ki/ind, and if 1 know myself, 1 shall 
have very little difficulty in keeping Orlando 


one is to give np 
every plan, lest it should be misunderstood. 
On the eontrary, if no e>ne will begin to 
])rove to ibe'in that there are women who 
honestly wish tej work and are tiot on the 
continual look-on I fejr male admiration, lunv 
can society ever lie reformed ? I will make 
you own I am right yet. -Your sincere friend, 
PiiiiaiM'A.” 
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JVn lu'cl oil a high stool in the studio, 
known as the “ Tvargc Antique,” and sur- 
rounded by a grou[) of young men, Winnie 
Spence was in her element. 

“ She rounded on me,” she w'as saying, 
excitedly, “ and asked if you had all put me 




up to going to her ; so 1 thought I had 
settled my hash and that nothing would 
make her act after that. Mowi'ver, J left it 
to soak in ; and what was my siir{)iis(‘ wht n 
a few hours after 1 met the Chief, and he told 
me that Miss VVymond was going to {)lay 
Rosalind I J could not beli<;vt; it.” 

“I’ll keeji my [iromise, Miss Spt'iKaj : I’ll 
take you to the theatre,” said llernard 
1 firkin, enthusiastically. . “ N'ou’re a regular 
brick, and the whole school is obliged to 
you. It would have been too mortifying, 
with a lieauty like that in the school, not to 
have her in tlie show,” and the young man, 
who was the Apollo of the Kyrle, and was to 
be the Orlando of the cast, ran his fingers 
through his curly, dark hair. 

“ What fun it will be ! ” cried Winnie, who 
was cast for Audrey. “ She will never be 
able to come the high and mighty over you 
all after this ! She may think she can retire 


into her shell again, l)ut she won’t ; nothing 
makes one so intimate as theatricals.” 

“ I am going to get my friend I .ocksley, of 
the Academy Schools, to coach me in my 
part,” observed I.arkin. “He’s a clever 
chap, if you like ; the sort of fellow who 
could do anything he put his 
hand to. He knows Miss 
Wymond, by the way, for he 
asked me something about her 
only the oth'er day.” 

“ What ! ” shar])ly cried 
Winnie. “ Are you sure ? 
because, if you are, it is par- 
ticularly interesting, for 1 always 
thought that Wymond was an 
assumed name. I’m almost 
certain that. I once saw the 
envelope t)f a letter to her 
with some other name on it” 

“ Well, you are wrong there, 
1 think ; lu* s^hd Miss bhilipi)a 
Wymond, as j)lainly as [lossible. 

1 Ic asked nu' what was thought 
of her work here ; 1 told him 
her work was not uj) to much, 
but that s1h‘ herself was great 
things, only nolxaly cf.)ukl get 
at her. I told him that the 
('hief j)assed all her things 
l)ecause slu‘ is so fetching, and 
he was afraid if she didn’t 
think she was gi'tting on she 
would leave. He said he 
thought that was m(‘an ; and 
he was right ; so it is.” 

“ 1 suspect Miss Wymond 
has a jiasl of sona.* sort ; the 
ambition of such a haiulsome girl to become 
an R.A. student is quite inexplicable on any 
other grounds,” said ( !asimir I.efanu, with 
his slanting smile. 

“Did she, know Larkin was to play 
Orlando ? ” asked Hilly I )unster, slily. Winnie 
nodded. “ J told her ’’ ; and the whole 
groiij) laughi'd a little, "flu*)' did not mean 
to be either ill-bred or unkind ; the know- 
ledge that they were either would have greatly 
surpri.sed them. 

At the moment Hhilifqia herself appeared, 
walking slowly to her [ilace before the 
Hermes of Praxiteles, which she was drawing 
for her studentship, d'wo or three of them 
cried out to her how glad they were that she 
was going to act. vShe faced them with a 
cold look, her head held high. 

“I asked Lemoine whether he thought it 
would make any difference to my Academy 
chances, and he said, ‘No,’” said she, 
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with fro/iTi sweetness. “ So 
1 cleeided to try.” 

“ Any difference to her 
Academy clianccs !” they snig- 
gered among themselves after- 
wards. “No, indeed, nothing 
could do that ! ’Cute of old 
IvCmoine ! ” 

It was after the fifth or 
sixth rehearsal that Philippa 
felt herself, by rflmost in 
sensil)le degrees, obliged to 
droj) in {)arl the veil of reserve 
which she had always hitherto 
drawn betwiaai herself and 
the students. Her wlmle 
nature was inttrusely dra 
malic ; had she l)iit known 
it, her artistic as[)irations 
were but a dramatic pose \ 
sIk; was a far })etter actress 
than draiigluswoinan, and the whole body 
of amateurs iJiidled into soim'thing liki* en- 
thiisia.sin at tlie sj)aik of her ability. She 
lo\'ed Shakespeaie, a*id she lov(‘d Rosa/ifuf : 
inoreovcT, her Oriando was not only person 
able, l)ut h(r had liistrionic gifts of no mean 
order; and slu* could not wholly conceal 
from hers(‘lf the faet that it was a pleasun^ to 
act with him. 

A f(MV days afti’r Ikm' d'S'ision was first 



“Spoilt his life?” said Winnie, inqui.si- 
tively. 'I’liis sounded interesting. 

“ Ves ; he partly told me about it. She 
married him, and then he found out she 


tak(Mi she received the following letter: — 

“ I tear Phili|)[)a,- Have you reflected that 
the part of Rosalind demands a doublet and 
hose? — Vours sincerely, Vai, Akk\vr]oht.” 
I'o this she rcfplieti : — 

“DearVal,- Are you afraid that 1 shall 

actpiire a doublet and hose in my dispo.sition? 
- Vours sincerely, Pmi.iiU’A.” 

An answcT was received to this effect : - 
“ 1 )*"ar Philippa, No, that is not |)ossible; 
l)Ut T know that you desire it. — Yours sin- 
cerely, Vac Aakwiooirr.” 

"Phis last was really too contemptible to 
merit a retort, so it na'cived none. 

Meanwhile, Orlando was receiving most 
valuable ('oaclung in his ])art from his friend 
Locksley of the K.A. Schools. 

“ brilliant sort of beggar, Lock.sley,” he 
w'as wont to say : “ I wish he would come to 
rehearsals and drill us all a bit ; he does the 


didn’t care for him. He was in good prac- 
tice as a doctor, but be threw it all up and 
left the place where be lived somewhere in 
the Micllands; he eouldii’t face peoples after- 
wards, 1 sup])ose.” 

“ Is he ugly ? ” iiujiiired Winnie. 

“ Not he ; a great line cha[) : he could 
floor Charles a good deal l)eller than I can ; 

in faet, you know, l''orl)es ” the student who 

took the part of tl:i: wrestler “is a good 
deal .stronger than I am really.” 

“ 1 wish your friend would come to a 
rehearsal,” s.hd Miss .S[)eneis 

“ H(‘ is ( oming to the performance,” 
replied Larkin ; “and though! say it, I think 
he will he j)leased with the wrestling : it is 
not had for amateurs ; if only Korbes doesn’t 
gel too excited and give me a bit too 
much ! ” 

“(io on ; I sha’n’t,” said Forbes, wdiowasa 


wrestling scene better than F shall ever do it. 
He 1 ad Coarles and me up in his rooms 
last night, and [)Ut us through our paces 
finely. He takes me right through my 
part, night after night. I’ve tried hard 
to get hij^n to come here, but he w’on’t 
go anywhere : some woman has spoilt his 
life.” 


mus('iilar, broad, bandy young fellow, with a 
good heart, hut a hot temper. 

“ Wish Pd cultivated my muscle a bit 
more,” observed Orlando, pensively. “ I go 
to the (lym now regularly every day after 
work, and I really an. getting harder ; at first 
1 used to sit down and howl every time 
Forbes got a hold o!t me ” 
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“Nonsense/’ said Winnie. “But, I say, 
cloesn't Bhili])i)a do her [)art grandly? I am 
simply longing for the dress rehearsal, to see 
her in her boy’s dress ; T .ettioine has designtal 
it, and it is pimply ravishing ; all green and 
russet, and the sweetest little cap in the 
world.” 

“How do you like my douhh't ? ” asked 
l^arkin. “ Loeksley hail it to me : it is what 
he wore when he did the t)art ; he is just my 
height. lannoine thinks it a ripping gel up.” 

“ 1 think we shall be ])roud of the good 
old school when tin; night arrives,” cried 
Billy Hunster, with unction. 

'They were, jx rha.ps, the most de lightful 
(lays that l’hihj>pa \\ ymond had (‘ver known. 
Brought nf» in a sleepy town in the Midland.s, 
she had early imbibed ideas of emancipation, 
fri)m a governess who longed to exploit the 
hand.some, clever girl, and to get lun* away 
from her medioei'e surroundings. W heti Val 
Arkwright bought tlui old doctor’s practice 
and sc'lded in the place he lost no time in 
losing his heart to Miss W'ymond. She 
scorned him with tlu; intense scorn of the 
very young modern woman. Marriage had 

uo plac<* in hiT jirogramme at least, not for 

yeais and years to come. She was going to 
J.ondon to be a bachelor girl, and livi* her 
own Life with a very large L. It was only 
when, to her rag<‘ and mortilK'ation, her 
paients flatly negatived all these.' lofty ide'as, 
and refused (nitrighl to sujiply the neces 
sary sinews of war, that it o<'(‘urred to 
Bhilipjia to look on marriage as a possible 
outlet, a possible inelhod of gaining her own 
way. She was not really piiite so hateful as 
such an idea suggests ; she was only selfish 
with that vast sellishness which is iiK'ulcated 
by the literature iml)il)ed by the rnoderii girl, 
or duty and sacrifice she had notion, only 
of lier own desire's, her (nvn alwllties, her own 
dev('lo})ment. Her unsuspicious parents 
were delighted t(.) see her, as they 
hoped, happily and normally in love, at d 
married ttj a rising young man, who had 
some private means of his own as well as a 
thriving jiraclie'e. V'al was very nuich in 
love ; his l)ride (juite expek'ted to be able to 
twist him r(nind her little linger ; when she 
found him as unreasonable ns her parents 
had been, si V sini[)lv ('ould not understand it. 
Surely he must .see that the law of htu' being 
demanded that slu; should have s<.-ope. She 
was so pf'isuaded that the dome.stic life was 
of necessity a narrow' one, that she believed 
ran iiUelligt nl pi'r'>()n could think otherwise. 
1’hnt V’al should accu.se her of marrying him 
under false pn.lenres ! Why, she had re- 


fused him once, and in accepting him had 
carefully explained that she did not hold 
with “being in love,” as the saying is; to 
which he had made the rt'gulation besotted 
reply of tlte lover, that if she would but 
marry him, “the love would come.” 

Fair warning liad been his : yet, in that 
terril)lc, .stormy interview after their marri.age, 
he had a( ted as though he had been l)e- 
Irayt^d. He told her she, should havt: the 
one thing for which shc^ liad married him — 
the cash necessary for her ait education, and 
nothing inure. He w'as not a di'inonstrative 
man : .shtj did not fully realize his rontempL 
Superbly slu' undertook to repay him all 
wilt'll the world should recognise her gieat 
lah'iil ; and with no regret and a hap))} hear! 
she look her way to London. It was six 
months since their jiarling, which took [ilaei: 
on the evening of their wt'dding day. V'al, ac 
cording to his wife’s idc'as, was still sulking; 
that is to .say, Ik' deeliiu'd to coiiu. and see 
her, and seemed to take no int<‘resl in her 
rise and jirogress I It was a fai' cry from 
BoKtsley to London, and slu.' kiu'w the 
demands of his practice ; but sbt- was 
eonsc'ioiis of a wish that he sh(.)uld behold 
her as luKsa/i/idy on llu' (;ve (.if the day that 
was to witness her further tiiumj)h ; (oi tlie 
Aeadt nn- Li.^t was to be out ou the morning 
after iIk* performaiKx'. She bad only been 
aiapiainted with her husband for three 
months before their maniagi, and her 
courtship hiul Ix'i n a .sboit, one ; she knew 
verv liltl(‘ ol V'al. 

Hi.s lai(f IcItiTs still n'aebed her with the 
I’olesley post niaik ; that he ivas'slill there 
it would ne\er have oeeuried to her to 
<j!icsrion. Had lu.' removed, surely her 
lather an(l mother would have mentioned it, 
for slu' still heaid fiom them, though slu* 
was, as she impeniteiilly rem.arked, “in their 
blads books.” 

'I'lie great Anlipiie Studio liad been turned 
into a (luatre liy the skilful efforts of many 
willing hands ; it was full to oveillowing of 
visitors when the (eventful eMiiing of “As 
V’ou I ike It ” arrivc'd. 

Philij)})a was radiant in beauty and spirits. 
'I’liat liitle barbed shaft of W innie’s about 
her being unpO[)u]ar bad rankled, as the 
young lady nu*ant that it should. Miss 
Wymond had thawt'd during the rehearsals, 
and by degrc'es, as she felt the (.harm of her 
[K)wer, had become a different creature, 
sparkling and gracious, revelling in the sun 
of admiration. 'Lhis, indeed, was life - this, 
indeed, was better than the (iirLs Friendly teas 
at rolcslcy Vicarage, or the charades at the 
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Manor House at CMiristmas time, which had 
been her wildest dissipations, until her am- 
bitious governess had brought her to stay in 
London. And when she might be tasting 
such delights Val had wished her to settle 
down as die wife of a country doctor ! 

J^Jl nard Lai kin, the Orlando^ seemed in a 
very excited stale : he was nervous about the 
wrestling ; young Idirbes was m.tlled beeanse 
he was nervous, seeming to think that Larkin 
was ap]ireh«‘nsive llmt hewouKl not jilay fair ; 
the two both seemed a little out of theiin 
selvc's. All went well, liowevt*r : the wrestling 
was a brilliant bit of work for amateurs ; but 
the last tussle struck Philippa, who was watch 
ing with all her might, as somewhat deadly. 
She thought slie saw Or/dndo ret'l slightly, as 
( 'hnrli's was thrown ; and when sIk' apjuoar'hcd 
to congraUilate him it was e\ident that either 
lie was acting a trifle loo well or that he 
really had a dillieully in i ([living to her. 

I lis final ei v - 


< ). ) II II l! ( M I., ' 

(Ir (.'li.illrs, ,1 


was barely out ol his mouth^ 
when the (aiilain was rung 4 


liijg weal < r luasliTs 
mouth^ 


“ Rise to the emergency, I hope,” said 
Philijipa, with carmine cheeks and brilliant 
eyes. 

'I'he situation pi(|ued and stimulated her. 
Locksley had been the unknown hero of the 
entire s('hool for the past few weeks. Her 
courage mounied high, her heart lieat at the 
thought that she was to act with him ; she 
was so sure of her part, she ('ould hel|> him 
through ! 

As they dit‘ssed, nioK* lu'ws was bi'ought. 

“'They’ve begun." “'Tlu' aiidienee don’t 
know tli(‘ diflerenci'.” 

“ lie’s the same height, the same wig, the 
same make uj)." “lie is cKmi 1" “A better 
voice tliaii Larkin’s inoiv assnrani'e ! ” 
“ How liK^ky that he was here ! ’’ 

RitSiVind was only out of her dresssing- 
room just in liim* to inaki' her entrancci with 
Tout fis four and She liad not so 

much as seen tin* strange Orlando : and she 
could not hut ft'cl a little real nervousness 
as Cilia (K'seribed his approach ; her cry, 
“ What shall 1 do with my ddublet and 


shaijily down ; and I .aikin, 
staling about like one who 
could not S'-i% fell into the 
'.irms of Toi bes, who ruslu'd 
lorward Ironi the wings. 

‘•lb' is f.iinling ; Torhes 
was too rough with him," 
w 1 1 i s I te n.‘d Cilia to Rosi 1 1 hid : 
and they looked with disniay 
at each other, 

“ lie'll be all right,” hnr- 
rit.'dlvsaid tin* stage manager, 
“ Will two nnisln'l <lelay, or 
Mill won’t be in your otlivr 
ehithes in lime.” 

'They hurried off, hut, as 
they dr<-ssed, hits of dejilor 
abl(.‘ news b(.'gan to at rive, 
“ 1 ie's badl> hurl.” “ 'I'hey 
think lu.’s strained hiinsell 
insid(‘. “'Tile (’hiel is 
giving it to T'oibc^;. ‘ “ 'They 
say he in’l go on.” “ What 
e\ci to be done ? ’ “ What 
a fortunau. diing 1 l>oyoii 
know what they ai\ going to 
(Ui ? Mi. L( ksley is in tlu^ 
cUidien e, and he's going to 
take it! lie ('oachtxl jioor 
Larkin ! 'The dress fits him ! 
I Ic knows all the linsiness ! ” 
“ T say, Miss Wymond, what 
5 hall you do ? ’ 
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hose ? ” ('an)c from her very heart, at)d it 
was with a strange perturbation of spirits 
that she watched the tall, graceful figure 
strolling through the forest glades, his eyes 
upon the paper of verses in his hand. 

'I'hen, forthwith, a thrill ran through her, 
for when Orlando lifted his gaze to hers, and 
they stood confronted— behold, Locksley was 
none other than Val, her luisband ! 

'I'he rush of feelings and of surmises was 
so great that for a few pcrceiitible st."Conds 
she could not speak. How' came he there ? 
Was he, too, an artist ? What would he 
think of her in her male attire? His glance, 
good-humouredly ironical, seemed to show 
that, if anything, he despised her. A wild 
feeling of suffocation overtook her ; an icy 
something was mounting upwards to her 
heart ; another moment and she would faint ; 
it was that cool, sarcastic challenge in X’al’s 
eyes that brought her bat'k to re-ason. Was 
she going to fail ? Never! She stepped out 
and gave the tiexl lines of her part with 
renewed gusto; and a ciiti(' of the stage, 
who was in tiu’ audience, turned to his 
neighbour and said: “ That girl is a genius ; 

I have never seen such a bit of acting as that, 
not in the best I>ondon theatres,” 

The rest of that evening was always after- 
wards a blank in l’hilipj)a’s mind. She knew 
that she distinguished herself, for iieojile told 
her so afterwards ; but liet own menujry 
failed to record any one of the tliousand 
impressions that erowded upon it. I'he 
evening’s laurels were hy no means exeliisively 
hers : they were extensively sh.ired hy the 
Orlando who had res( ued the i)lay and the 
school out of such an unfortunate ijnpo'ise. 
Val took his honours very coolly ; it was 
his air of coolness and dcdaeliment tliat 
struck and confused l’liilij)pa. When fir.st 
they met, after the play was over, in the 
green-room, he went up to her with a (juiet 
ease of manner, and lieUl out his hand. 

“ May T venture to claim a slight ])revious 
acquaintance with Miss Wymond ? ” he 
* asked. 

“She does not remember you, for I ask(‘d 
her the other day,’’ i)Ut 'in Winnie Spence, 
with alacrity. “ I said you had told Mr. 
larkin that you thought you knew her, and 
she .said she did not know the name.” 

“ I remianber now ; 1 have met Mr. 
Locksley,” replied I’hilippa, with an effort ; 

but I did not know he vwas an art student.” 

“I pas.sed into the Academy Schools a 
good many years ago,” he replied, “and 
then decided not to avail myself of the 
-jtudentship ; but lately I changed my mind, 


so I applied to the authorities, and as a 
special favour they waived the rules and let 
me in, although 1 arn so much over age.” 

“No wonder they let him in,” said Billy 
Dunstcr, admiringly. “He is no end of a 
swell ; we of Kyrle’s are not in the same 
st^ret with him.” 

“Oh!” said Val, “ but 1 understand that 
Mi.ss VVymond is going to make the school 
fiimous ; we shall meet now and then, I 
hope, when you are in the R.A., Miss 
U'ymond.” 

Philippa thought they probaldy would ; 
.she felt strange and unready ; in some 
mysterious manner Val had taken the wind 
out of her sails. 'I'hat night on which she 
had exj)ected to retire to rest in a l)laze of 
glory she was, as a matter of fact, conscious 
ot hut one idea that she had been made to 
]>l.ay second fiddle hy the husband whom 
she had regarded little, and vaguely ItK^ked 
down u])on. “A brilliant (ha])!” had been 
the universal WM'diet upon \'al. 

Himly slu' thought she could rec'ollect 
(hat, in courts' p days, \ al had confessed 
that he had .limself “ s])ojK'd a certain 
amount of canvas ” before he look to 
doctoring ; but si:e had not heeded ; her 
own future and not her lover's j)ast had been 
what interested lier at the tiim^ ; t.h(‘ shy 
confidences of the young man, luimhle 
because he loved so deeply, had been things 
of little moment. 

Now she had to own that, if at the schools 
V.al turned out to be a greater swell than 
she, she would look rather foolish. She had 
more than insinuated, when he and she had 
discu.ssed I lie .subject, that the world would 
be irretrievably injured sliould the talents of 
Idiilipp.i Arkwright be allow-ed to remain in 
obscurity. Had Ibis man, who had earned 
that entranc: to the schools which she 
so highly ])ri/.ed, and not even cared to 
follow it u]), perhaps thought her a 
trifle ridiculous in her egotism? The 
bare fad that such a reflection ('rossed 
the young woman’s mind might he taken as 
proof that Val, in the lesson he had given 
that evening proving himself at a stroke 
her c(jual al least in two branches of that 
Art which she loved to spell with a capital 
— had really taught her something. 

"I'o sleepless eyes it seemc'd a weary while 
b('fore it was time for the [)Ost to arrive 
next morning. It brought no welcome 
envelope from Burlington House. But the 
Post Office is not infallilile, and her belief in 
herself was still unshaken. She would go 
down to Piccadilly and see the list. Of 
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course, not l^ccause there was any doubt 
that her own name would l_)e amoni^ the first 
dozen, but bec'ause it was the custom of the 
students to fon*gather there. Hut it was not 
the thing to go down too early : that would 
be to display an unbecoming eagerness. 
Nor must it bt' lei I too late, l(^sl some 
returning Iricnd sliould bring in the news 
SLComl-hand ; in the n sult she went down 
aliout twi'lv(t. 

It is not too nuirh to say that her brain 

reeled iindi'r the shock Surely .... 

it was a misiaki’ ! . . . . Why, even Hilly 


Dunster was in ! . . . . Oh, crowning horror, 
(.asiirur l.etaiiu was in ! . . . . And her own 
name, not only b< low the fatal bar, but so 
far l)elow it below any of those w’ho had 
gone i. p fro m f h e K >' r 1 e ! 

Sl)(' .>tood a few mirniles, trying to take it 
in ; to take in the awful fru't that she had no 
more jirospect of being able to repay Val the 
cost of her training than she had six months 
ago. li. must - it must be a mistake, 'i'wo 
or three fellow-students came up and con- 
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doled with her cheerfully. “ Hcastly hard 
liK'k,” they called it ; but even Philippa’s 
vanity could see that they were not in the 
least sur[)ri.sed. 

All the world was different ; everything 
otluT than slie had thouglit it ; her conviction 
of her own ability, carefully fostered by an 
i?ijudicioiis governess, ca[)tive, like Val, to 
the girl’s personal charm, began to totter and 
crumble ; for though Phili|)i)a was vain and 
ignorant, she was not a fool : she had .some 
elenumts of grt'atness in her: Val’s instinct 
when he h?ll in love with her had not been 
wholly at fault. 

.She crossed Piccadilly with 
an effort, hjr her knees were 
trembling under her, and 
enti led an Ata-aUal Hread shop, 
not becaii.se she wanted lunch, 
but because she felt that she 
must sit down and think. She 
ordered a bun and some milk, 
which she could not touch ; 
and s:it in a dark corner, with 
the^ tears llow'ing iinoslenta- 
liously, though visibly enough 
to the young man who had 
followed her in ami was watch- 
ing her every movement. 

When she felt able to stand 
she rose, paid her modest 
rei'koniiig, and sought the 
s{)ecial gnaai 'bus which would 
put her down at what her 
liachelor-girl friends were wont 
to call “ iier digs.” 

Standing in her studio, 
among her many canvases, she 
controlled her first melodra- 
matic desire to slash at them 
with a dinner - knif{\ 'Hhey 
looked wonilrous bad, viewed 
from her new standpoint ; but 
she might Improve. For the 
future sIk' must send back 
Val’s remittance.s, take to pot- 
boiling try again for the R.A. 
schools. 

W'oiild she succeed next time? If she 
did not, slu: would be (>viT age. Was this 
life, after all, more prolitalile than the one 
she might have spent at VaTs side ? 

Well, but she hail no choici* now. Val’s 
cool, ironical, contemptuous manner had 
shown her that the alternative was no longer 
hers. .She must perforce <‘ontimie this life of 
daubing and lonelinc.ss uid disa[it>o;ntrnent ; 
should she now ask Vil to forgive her, 
what could he think of such a woman? The 
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glimpse she h.ul liad of his <’onU;mpt gave 
her no fli^isin* lo increase it. 

At last she might give way ; there was 
nobody to see and desj)ise : she sank down 
iij)on the model's “ throne ” and wept a storm 
of t(‘ars. 

She did not lu*ar the door open, or the 
landlady mumljling that a gentleman had 
called ; she we])t on unrestrained until the 
gentleman in fpieslion came near, and with 
pi:rha])S the greatest effort of self-command of 
liis whole life touched her lightly on the 
shoulder. 

She did not start ; she sat up in h(!r woe, 
feeling a sort of defiant gladness tliat he 


should see her at her very worst, all disfigureil 
by crying ; he would know that she was not 
trying to fascinate him. She choked back 
the tears,, pulling out a little Sfjuare of 
damp embroidt.Tcd cambric whic h struck Val 
as quecrly pathetic, and after a minute she 
found a voice. 

“ You have come to gloat (jver me ; it is 
your right ; you have beaten me all round, 
and I know and feel that T am a vain egotist 
and have greatly overrated my ability. But-— 


but 1 should like you lo think that you have 
overrated my meanne.s.s. After this 1 cannot 
take any m(.)re of your money . a long 
pause. Val did not move or break it . . . 
“ and I am glad you are here, for 1 wish to 
.say that 1 feel —1 partly rt*aliz(‘ --how hateful 
it was of mo to marry you at all.” 

‘‘It was in hopes of hearing you say that 
that J came,” said Val, softly. Me sat 
down beside her on the edge of the 
“ throne.” 

“ I did not come to gloat, rhilii)pa ; only 
to ask you to come home.” 

“ 1 lome I ” she cried, w'ith a fresh burst of 
grief, “'rheie is no hornt.' ! 1 have driven 

you away from your life and your 
work, and — and — I don’t think 1 
could live willi any laxly wh(.> 
des])ised me as you do.” 

“ Phil, my dearest, may 1 say 
sonu'thing without your ordiaing me 
out of the room ? I thought, when 
we parted, that your expt'iiment 
might last about six months, if I 
gavi^ you your htx'id and let you do 
as you lik<‘d. So 1 put in a 
tL’Hvns at Poleslev, and f(.)r aught 
that peoi)le there know to the con- 
trary, you and 1 have had a pro- 
tracted hont^ymoon. It — h’rn 
hasn’t tjuite been that for me, as 
you may giu.-ss ; l.)ut believe me, my 
own, 1 never meant to let you go out 
of my life ; I saw 1 had not won 
you ; but 1 mean to do .so if I can. 
W’ill you come, little woman, and 
let me try ? ” 

“ lUii you must, you must despise 
me !” she cried afnrsh, covering her 
fa<v, lest he should .see the colour 
that flocxled it. 

Va-l removed the hands with the 
greatest determination, and ki.ssed 
her on the mouth. 

“What have 1 said or done, Phil, 
that you should lake me for a prig?” 

But to this day Mrs. Arkwright 
remains in ignorance of the fact that Orlando 
and Charles were her husband’s suborned 
accomplices. And l.arkin and Forbes, to 
their honour be it said, have kept their own 
counsel valiantly, I*’orb(.*s bearing without a 
murmur the odium of having, by a fooli.sh 
display of horse[)lay, jeopardized the success 
of the Kyrle’s greatest effort. His admira- 
tion for Val and Philippa is great enough 
to render him indifferent to blame on this 
head. 



The Zeppelin Air-Ship. 

1>Y Thomas E. CIurtis. 


These are the only photoj^raphs authorized by Count Zeppelin. 


Photos, by Alfred Wolf, Conslanz. 

ITU all these experiments "oing 
on we ought soon to be able 
to travel through the air. 'I'he 
celebrated Hying- machine in- 
vented*!))' rrefessor l.angley, a 
few ytxirs ago, proved that fly- 
ing-machines could Hy ; and the more recent 
experiments by Schwarz, and Danilewsky have 
increased the lK‘lit*( that the era of aerial 
flight was near. 'The latest experiment, made 


two big windows (eleven on each side) and 
its almo.st inniimeralfle pontoons (on which 
the huge building floated), has for many 
months been an object of great attraction 
to those visiting the beautiful Swiss lake. 

'The illustration with which we open this 
arlii le, while it does not show the pointed 
end, so constructed t(^ diminish the resist- 
ance of the air, gives an admirable idea of 
th(' balloon-house. Id)u- hundred and fifty 




TIIK ZlCJ’l’iil.lN AMv".SIlir l.\ fl'S KI.flATlKG HOUSfc*. ON LAKK CON-S'I'ANCK— SHOWING 'JUlv KICAK’ F..MJ, 

wnu;ii IS i onioal in siiAru. 


only a month or two ago, byC'oimt Zeppelin, 
on hake ('oustance, with one of the most 
ingeniou.s, expensive, and (’arefully - con- 
structed l)alIoons of modern times, was so 
suc(.x;sslul in proving the rigidity and safety of 
an air sii'p at a high altitude, that the com- 
plete : nbmi.ssion of the air to the mechanism 
of man s(‘ern-. nearer than ever at hand. The 
interest of the whole .scientific world in the 
exjieriint lit was dee[), and an unwonted 
exliibition of interest by the ordinary public 
took place. 

'I he lialloon 'was constructed in a wooden 
shed on Take Constance, at a little town 
callcil Man/ell, near Juried richsha fen, and 
Ilfs curious pointed structure, with twenty- 


fe('t long, seventy eight broad, and sixty-six 
high, it is, indeed, a formidable object. 'The 
rear end, through which we are able to see 
part of the air-shi[), is usually covt red with a 
curtain, to ward off the curious; and the 
front end is given up* to offices, store-rooms, 
and .sleeping accommodation for such work- 
men as ha\e to act as sentinels at night. 

'fhere can be little doubt that this con- 
struction shed is one of the most |)erfect of 
its kind ever d<‘vised, and, incidentally, it 
shows the care and skill with which Count 
Zeppelin and his engineers prepared them^ 
selves against untoward delay and accident 
in the consummation of their great plan. If, 
for instance, we could row up to this 
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imniLMisc ll():uin^ slriii tuR; wc should find it the [)C)iit()(jns supi)ort the shed, and that the 

resting gracetuliy on nini‘ty five ponUions, remainder .support the balloon. In other 

and we could understand the advantage words, the balloon, on its own supports, can 

which such a slied, lloating on the bosom be easily moved in and out of the shed. 


r 

! 
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of an open lake, would liavi* for the invcailor 'flu; exit, taking ])laee, for leasons already 
in thi* experimental trials of his mac hine. given, in the dire« lii»n ol the wind, ami 
No ground to fall upon, and nothing to assisted by it, is particularly safe, as the 

run against I Again, l.»y anchoring his shed danger of pressuie in the' balloon against the 

at one ])oint only the.* in\'en(or allcnvs it sides of a shed so (ommon in sheds built oti 

to turn, as on a [»ivol, with the wind, and land is a\'oid(*d. It is reasonably certain 

thus gains Ihi! aid of tin* wind in getting his that all exjierimenis in airshij) construction 

balloon out of the* shed with th<.‘ minimum of will in future take plaet; on water, owing to 

damage and the maximum of speed. the* success and ease with whii h the Zeppelin 

'fhe c'ost of the eonstruelion of the build balloon has been taken in and out of its 

ing in which the balloon was housed alone.* lunise on 1 ,ake ( oiistanet*. 
exceeded 200,000 marks. 'The plans of the When tlu^ balloon is ready for an a.scent it 

workshop were made by Herr 'fafel, a well is ptilK'd out cd' the.* shed on its own pontoons ; 

known Stuttgart architect, and tht* c'on and when its llight is ove r it is placed on the 
struction of the balloon was intrusted to pontoon floor and drawn into tlie shed. 
Herr Kaubler. 'fhe e(;nstructi(.)n was ('arried Kach operation lakes but a few minutes, 
out by seventy carpenters and thirty me- Our sec'ond illustration, and se\(‘ral sue(\‘(“d 
chanic's, and th.il the work was doiu* well ing illustrations, gives an excellent idi.:a of 
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and caiefully is shown by the.* fact that every the floor upon which the balloon n^sts before 

Separate piece of material u.sc:d in the air ship flight. It also affords us our first real view 

had lieen tested e.l li*ast twice. of the huge cigar like structure that has so 

A word or two uu^re about tin* shed and recently flown itself into worldwide fame, 

we may leave it, with the balloon. If we ('onical at both ends, in ordt;;r that resistance 

examine closely wc discover that part only of to the air may be les.sencd, and cylindrical 
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in shape, it measures 390^. in len^^th, and 
has a tliameler of al)Oiit 3()l't, It looks, even 
at a t:lose view, like a sini^le balloon ; but, 
in reality, it consists of seventeen small 
balloons, because it is divided into seventeen 
sections, eai'h gas tiglu, like the water tight 
compartmi*nts on board a steamship. The 


gases) has been proved to last for two or 
three W(reks. 

The exterior of the balloon is made of 
pegamoid, which [)rotects it Ixah from sun 
and rain. 'I’he total capacity of the interior 
balloons is about 12,000 cubic yards of 
hydrogen gas ; and, lest any of our readers 



interior is a massive framework of aluminium 
rods, slreti’hing Irom one end ol the l.>alloon 
to the Ollier, and luTl in place by sevenl<‘en 
polygonal rings, arrangeil 2,111. apart. ICaih 
ring is supported by aluminium wires, and 
llic whole interior, looked at from one end, 
apjjears as il a lot of bicycle wheels had 
been placed side by side. 'I'Ik' whole serir-s 
of seventeen si-clions is coviacil with a 
t()ugh and light network of ramie. 

bach section, as we have .said, is a balloon 
in itself, and each section is covered with a 
light silk texture, which, by virtiu' of an imlia- 
nibbei coating, is, in. the giaural sense of 
the word, gas tight. So liglit, indeed, has 
eaidi liallocai be<*n made, tlial one filling of 
h\aln‘gen (the lightest and most volalik' of 


should bankrupt himself by attempting to 
construct a ZepixTn balloon, we may as well 
add that each filling (‘osls in the neighliour- 
hootl of ^/,5oo. W’luai thi‘ balloon is ready 
to be filled, the hydrogen gas, in 2,200 iron 
l)Otlle.s, is iM'oughl alongside the balloou-slicd 
on pontoons, each containing 130 bottles, and 
all connected with each other, thus forming a 
single reservoir, which in turn is connected 
with the balloon by a distributing pipe. Jt 
lake's five- hours to fill the whole balloon. 

It is one thing to build a balU)on and 
another thing to make il go. It is still 
another thing to be able to ce>ntrol its flight, 
steering il this way and that, with the wind and 
against il. 1 lundreels of inventors, including 
the lamented l)ariiis (Ireen, liave ftiiled 
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because of their melliods of steering and [)ro- 
pulsion, or the absence of each. i?ut it is 
in these very ies])ects that Count Zeppelin 
may well l)e said to have been successful. 
More, however, of that anon. Sufitice to say 
here that the pro[)ulsion of the great balloon 
under consideration is effected by four screws 
made of aluminium, all working as do the 
propellers of a shij). 'Two of these screws 
are situated about a third of the total length 
from tlui bow, and the other two a like 
distance from lhi‘ stern. ICach screw makes 
over a tliousand revolutions a minute. 

In several of our illustrations the cars of 
the lialloon arc; })Iainly showai. 'bhese also 
arc' made of aluminium indcanl, (‘very part 
of tlu: air-ship is made of the lightest }>ossible 


the balloon is raised or low^ered at the bow 
or stern. In our illustrations on the last 
four pages of this article — particularly on 
page 313 — we may observe the balloon at a 
decided angle in the sky. 'This shows the 
work of the sliding weight. It was secured 
in the centre of the dragging cable, the ends 
of w'hich were fastened fore and aft. As the 
dragging-cable was about 328ft. long, with a 
slack of about 75 !.- ft., the; stability of the 
vessel w'as greatly improved. Tlui heavy, 
dc.“e[vhanging weight acted as a regulator of 
the pendulum like motion of the air ship. In 
order to provide for a descent into the water 
the sliding weight is inclosed in a watertight 
box filled with air, whicli causes the box to 
lloat when it touclufs the water. The value 
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material - and are attached to the inner frame- 
work by rcK-ls and wires, 'flie i.ars are al)out 
5ft. broad and 3ft. deep, and are situated 
each under a pair of scriwvs, w'hich may 
be noted projercting from the sides of the 
balloon. The cars carry the motors for 
driving the |)ropellers, and benzine, by virtue 
of not requiring such heavy machinery to use it 
with, has been chosen for fhe motive power. 
Fmough benzine may be carried to work the 
balloon for ten succt'.ssive hours. It may 
be added that the cars of the balloon are 
connected, as shown in our photographs, by 
a narrow passage-way, made of aluminium 
wires and plates, which are firmly connected 
with the balloon above. 

One very notew^orthy feature of this latest 
ai»”'ship is the sliding wanght — made of lead 
and weighing 300 kilos — ^by means of whicli 


of this pic'ce of mtrehanism wxrs proved, as is 
hereafter shown, when the first cxj)crinuait in 
flight was made, altliough an unfortunate 
accident occurred to it, wdiich brought the 
flight to an abrupt conclusion. 

One word more and we are done with the 
Urchnical construction of the balloon. 'I’he 
steering apparatus consists of rudders placed 
at the bow' and stern of the balloon, and con- 
trolled by wires atta('hed to the two cars. 
Kach rudder is made of cloth with a frame- 
work of aluminium. 

The (iovernment lent its aid in a manner 
worthy of emulation by Oovernments which 
are less up to date. When, for instance, the 
inventor discovered that by allowing his 
building to float freely al.)0ut on lake he 
was hamiiering himself with considerable 
diffleuities, the naval dockyards at Kiel 
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came to liis support with tiic loan of four 
gigantic anchors, by which the floating work 
shop could be fastened. 'Jlie Kaiser was 
interested in the air-ship throughout its con- 
struction, and only the inventor and his 
immediate colk'agucs will ever know' how 
much the Imperial aid and interest stimu- 
lated them in their endeavours. 

d'hc ;^oth of June last witnessed a tremen- 
dous gathering of scientifu' men and others 
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formed with a capital of ^40,000, half of 
w'hich was contributed by ('ount Zeppelin, 
chartered a steamer on that day and carried 
the experts to the scene of the trials. A delay 
in filling the balloon occurred and the trial 
was post[)oned. 'I'he following day the trial 
was delayed by a stiff wind, but in the 
evening the balloon w'as draw'n from the 
shed, ludlasied and balanced, and was sent 
up a few fi‘et into the air in order that its 



on the shon.'s of Lake ( Constance, who had 
('omo^ from far and witle to attend the experi 
me.Ual trials oi die Zeppelin balloon. Experts 
from 'arious countrir-s were present, and 
die Kaihcr, always keenly interested in the 
jiroblt.ins o' aeronaiiters, was represented by 
several (Icrmans of wide cxjierience. It w’as 
a day when the fate of an old man of seventy 
was !(' be decided a man who, with ex 
ceeding enthusiasm in his hobby, had put 
;i.'^'20,ooo into the construction of a flying- 
machine that had not yet taken its first flight 
into the aiV. 

The liallooii Company, w'hich had been 


propelling power miglit be tested. Night 
then intervened, and the real trial w^as again 
postponed. 

Tile n(‘xt day, July 2nd, protlaimed the 
success of the aerial monster over which so 
many months of mental and mechanical 
laliour had been spent. There ivas a touch 
of romance alioiit it too, for it was not until 
sundown that the trial Iriji liegan, and it was 
then that the' gray headed inventor, courageous 
and confident of the success of his filans, 
ventured on a voyage 1 an untried ship into 
the darkening night. light w'ind prevailed. 
I’unetually at half-past seven the balloon was 
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taken from (ho shod, and, hold in position by 
several ropes, was allowed to rise aliout 75fL 
At eight o’clock, it was roleaso-d, and with 
C'oLint /efipeliii, and four assistants in the 
two cars, began slowly to ascend. 

Zeppelin himself, as we have said, is a man 
of seventy, who for many years has devoted 
his whole time and energy to the study of 
aerial navigation. It has said that the 

Sc'hwarz balloon, w'hich was do‘S(Tibotl in this 
Magazine in March, uSpK, gave, him the idea 
of the pri'sont aii-shij) ; and those who have 
road that article 
will note many 
|)oints of simi- 
larity in the two 
piei'cs of mecha- 
nism. Schwarz 
died prematurely, 
and his idea had 
to l)(.‘ carrit'd to 
frLiiti<jn by liis 
friends. 'I' he; 
balloon, for this 
reason, was, as 
time proved, a 
fa i 1 u r e ; but 
Count /o])polin, 
noting the great 
ingenuity of its 
('onstruction, de- 
cided to iiii|Ma)Ne 
it, upon the lines 
of its lamented 
inventor. 'I'he 
CMunt lives in 
tin; fine castle of 
Ebersberg, in^ar 
Constance, and 
he looks back on 
a distinguished 
career in the 
France) - Cerman 
War. He made an oxtronu'ly daring ride 
at one time through the outposts of the 
enemy, and it is said that the desirabiliiy of 
having some quicker and safer means of 
scouting than that in use ajipealed to him 
strongly, and suggested at once an athial 
machine, lie ('onsulted and took the advice 
of various authorities in aerial navigation, 
both of his own country and abroad, and 
finally succeeded in floating, at Stuttgart, the 
company already mentioiufd, which has so 
successfully built the balloon. 

'Ehe best account of the short and exciting 
trip of the Zeppelin balloon has be-en given by 
Captain I aeutenant 1 ). von llethge, steam- 
ship ins[)ector of Friedrichshafen, who may 


briefly be (juoted : “It was an exciting 
moment,” he writes, “ when the first 
command to let go the cables sounded 
from the raft, and the air-ship, which, 
up till then, had been held by the hands 
of the firemen, labourers, and soldiers, 
rose slowly into the air, and suddenly, at 
(he height of 25 metres (82ft.), was released 
and soared upwards. At first the vessel 
descended somewhat before; the light (‘asterly 
brcezi; which was blowiiig ; but when the 
engines began to work it steanu'd 

the wind, then 
turned to right 
and left, and 
art<.;rwards tra- 
velled with the 
wind, turning 
oc('a s i o n a 1 ly 
hither and thithea 
until it rca<'hcd 
1 m m enstaad.” 

distance tra- 
velled was about 
3 '4 miles. 

in the early 
part of the trij) 
an accident to 
the; st(‘ering 
111 e c h a n i s m 
occurred. A 
wiiK.h broke -and 
hindered the fur- 
ther use of the 
running weight, 
which, as has 
already been 
mentioned, was 
j) r o V i d e d i n 
order that the 
bow or stern 
might be low- 
ered or rais(;d, 
and the horizontal |)osition regained. Not- 
withstanding the accident, la(;iitenant Hethge 
goes on to say, “ it was still [lossilile to turn 
thi’ balloon to the left against the wind, but 
as it was impossible, owing to tlie broken 
cable, to turn to the right, Count Zeppelin 
decided to descend.” 1'he descent took 
place st;v(;nti;cn minutes after the ascent. 
Count Zeppelin has written an account of 
the trial trip which is ol special interest, as it 
comes from one with a full knowk.'dge of all 
the details. “ 'J'hc task,” he .says, “ of l)ringing 
down the air-shii) look jilace without a hitch. 
In spilt; of a rapid and considerijble escape 
of gas, followed by but a small sacrifice of 
ballast, the descent took place so gently that 
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a clesct^nt on to hard jj^roiind would scorn 
devoid of dan;L^cr.'' 

'I'hc. accident to the runnin.t^ weii^ht made 
it necessary to avcrl the imminent dange-r of 
capsi/.ini^ by sto))ping and goini^ astern with 
the screws. “ MeiK'erorth,'* he adds, “ thi- 
whole voyage C()nsist(a] of alternately going 
ahead, and tluai astcan, with the screws, so as 
to prevent excessive inclination. A further 
reason for this alternate motion arose from 
the ciiaaimstance ihat the air-ship, which at 
fust o!)t'ved her helm well to starboard, ran 
mort^ and more to the K'fi, owing, apparently, 
to a <'urve to lar})oa!'<l, due to the <lrag of the 
running weight. ln»r this rc-ason also, in older 
to avoid being dii\ (Ml on over the land, it was 
necessary to go 
astern with the 
StM'CWS wh(MleV(M' 
the stern pointed 
towards the lake."’ 

It seems from 
all a<('ounts lliat 
tin; floating (apa 
city and iln'gitai 
lat( ral stability .>[ 
th(* Zeppelin air 
shij> have been 
c o n c 1 u s i \' e 1 V 
pro\ (■(.!. 'The .ship 
ll('.it(..‘d smoothly 
in a hori/ioital 
{losition. It also 
obesed its ruddei 
up to the moment 
when the steering 
cable b r o k (; . 

M o r e o \' e r , as 
( 'oiint Zep[)elin 


himself says, “ it has been proved that 
there is no tlanger of fire in connection 
with the use of the air-shi[> in ordinary con 
ditions." 

'The rigidity of th(' balloon — important 
in view of its great length - has also been 
established. It is unfortunate that no exact 
statement of Sjieed was obtainable owing to 
the accident, although the ie[iorts of .several 
experts stationed at different points, now, at 
lb(‘ momt'nl of writing, being made out, may 
give an ap|)io\imalt.’ idea of that S[)eed. 
Ilethge estimates iliat the rapidity of Ilight 
before the wind tow.irds Immenstaad was 
about niiu* metres (ac^ft, ) [)er seconrl, from 
wbieh iigure tbr Irilbng wind vehx'ity has to 
be deducted. It 
I', enough, how- 
e\er, to say that a 
dirigible balloon, 
wliich ('an main- 
tain a state of 
e<|uilil)rium, and 
descend with 
perfect safety to 
its [)assengers, 
has bee o rn c 
an established 
fact. Future ex- 
periments, which 
the f(.)rlime and 
enthusiasm of 
('ounl /('jipelin 
will eiKthle him 
to ('arry out, will 
doubtless bring 
the Zeppelin 
balloon to a grati- 
fy i Tig perfe('tion. 
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Our Dcbafiug Society. 

IJ\' Mrs. Frki) Maturin. 


l)Nl^:V ROAD, liliiehrid-c, 
Nov. — W’l/iL- mostly 

retired Aiiglodndians here in 
Honey Road, and to draw us 
all more t<')i;elher still, it is 
suggested by the Road lliat 
we shall have a debating scx'iety, the nieeiings 
to take place at each house* in turn, Ijcginning 
with No. I. 

It's been talked of lor some lime, l)iit I 
never was ver)' keen on it, bee ause* Morton 
says it’s sure to lead to ( juari'clling. and it 
also, between you and me, sounds ratlua 
slow. Ib>we’vcr, this morning, while v/c were 
having breakfast, tlie paper arri\ed all about 
it, made out l)y Mrs. Rati liffe. 

riu' gist of it all was that it was pro)M)sed 
to form a debating scx'ielA' to while aw.ay tin- 
evenings and open up usetul, insli U(li\ i*, and 


of the tongue of that woman Hare will drive 
me out of this l)efor(‘ our lease is up. ’ 

“She is a pig,’' .said 1 ; “but you 7 vouId 
come and live in this ciil-d(*-sae road, Morton, 
and 1 told you what it wcnild be,’' 

“ My daughter,” said mamma, with dignity 
(she is sto[)ping with us indetinitely), “ told 
you, Morton, that she olhc'cted to living in a 
row r)f jerrV'built villas, wher(.‘ if you .sneeze 
in \o. 1 No. 14 shakes as if an eartlKpiakc 
had taken j)lacc.'’ 

“ W'ht-n \ott snee/e, Mis. (.’artiniclu-, I 
wonder the lunises don't come down like a 
])a('k of ('anhs” said Morion, rudely not 
evt'o lof>king up. “ As lor jerry-built villas, 
as I've retired on nothing a war, perhaps 
you’ll ])ay for ;i [lalaee for your daughter to 
live in.” 

“ ( 't.*: lainly not,” said mamma, much 
ruffled, “certainly m.)l, Moiion. I am not 
iesj)onsible. that 1 am aware, for your ( boos 
mg to g<*t something u long, with your liver 




amusing subjects for debate ; and appended 
were a list of suggested subjects to be carried 
by vote. 

“ d’hnt gossip not scandal is a legitimate 
recreation.” 

Honey Road thinks so, anyway,” growled 
Morton, from behind his paper. (He was in 
an awful temper that morning.) “The clack 


and being utifit for the command of your 
regiment. My poor slvoulders,” added 
mamma, stirring her tea, “ bear many a 
burden; but your liver, Morton, you will 
kindly bear the burden of yourself, for I not 
only caiuwi, but tvill not.” 

A row was hist brewing, so 1 ..hastily con- 
tinned reading out the debating notice. 
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“No. 2 ,” said I, reading it out, “is ‘'I'hat 
it is the solemn duty of women to dress and 
look well.’” 

“ You ean put your pen through that 
subject, iietty, if you please,” said Morton, 
hastily, “and say in a foot-note that if it's 
chosen, your luisband refuses to allow you to 
join the society - and that’s flat,” 

“ W’ell, I never,” said mamma, peering over 
her s])ecs at Mort(m, and casting a glaiH'e of 
('ommiseration at ^ne, “ I never //(/rr heard of 
anything so unn^asonable.” 

‘'Oh, h.iven’t you?” said Morton. “ 'Fhen 
perhaps you'll pay Hetty’s next bills from 
Jay’s and Peter Robinson’s, and then maybe 
you’ll understand- -I’vii got one hen' now,” 
he added, beginning to work liimself up .and 
fume as he fumbled in his ])ocket. “ Ihae 
it is ; for petticoats alone.” 

“ My daughter,” said mamma, sighing, 
“ must wear .vc///e//////g' undei her dresses.” 

“'The something mx'dn’t Ix^ trimmed with 
real —what's this ? torch light K'U'e.” 

“ ’rt)reh light ! Me means torchon, 1 
su]i])osc, Hetty?” 

“'rh(' r:he.ipest of all washing la('es,” .said 
I, “and only two 
rows, an<l Mrs. 

Leslie lias six on 
her pettiecjats.” 

Mamma sighetl 
again. “ Mr. l.eslie, 
my child, ;has not 
sonie'thing tiie 
matter with his 
liver, brought on 
by obstin.ac)' and 
refusing to wear 
llannel under a pun 
k.ih. d’hal will n.)b 
you, alas, tjf a goc)d 
deal more than a 
few row's of torchon 
lace on your jietti- 
coats. It has 
wrecked your life 
and your children’s, 
an;] brought you 
home to luigland 
to e in tins slum. 

Honey Rv>;!d.'’ 

“ "riie next item/’ 
said Morton, “is 
hfleen guineas for 
one dress.” 

“ My daughter,” 
said mamma, “must 
wear over 

her petticoats.” 


“When 1 was a bachelor,” .said Morton, 
“ I remember my cousins wearing very nice 
dres.ses, trimmed alike, of buff alpaca, which 
1 distinctly recollect cost two guineas each.” 

“My (laughter,” .said mamma, “has a 
different kind of figure to your I'ousins, 
perhaps, Morton. Iietty has my figure. 
She has inherited it from me, and beauti- 
ful things must be beaulifully clothed. Buff 
aliiaca may do for some figure.s, but not 
for Hetty’s.” 

“ d'he next subjeet,” said T, to avoid 
another rjw, “is : ‘ 'I’bat we learn more from 
our ( hildren than they learn from us.’ And 
there’s a hiot-note to .say that it is universally 
pio|H).sed that this subject shall form the 
first debate.’’ 

“ I’ll write a paper on that (piestion,” said 
.Morton, getting up, whiK* the ceiling o\er’ 
head (the lloor of the school- room) sho(>k 
w’ith a little differeiu'e of opinion the children 
were having before they started for school ; 
‘Mhat’s about the only sensible thing Mrs. 
Rateliffe has suggested for debate. And I’d 
de.irly liki; to open the debate by caning 
I'verv blooming boy in Honey Road w'ho 
makes my life a 
burden to me.” And 
Morton, much to 
mamma’s and my 
relief, took his bat 
and umbrella from 
the hall and W’alked 
off to l.ondon for 
the day. 

“ 1 don’t know 
what’s come over 
Morton, mamma,” 
said 1, as he slam- 
med the door and 
the house shook. 

“ It is trying for 
you, niy child,” said 
mamma, “ but 1 
have heard that 
complaints thtJ 
liver take all kinds 
of strange and uin 
pleasant forms.” 

“ Just to save 
.seven - and - six to 
have the cistern 
cleaned out, he 
goes and cleans it 
himself by getting 
bodily into it 
with one of our 
best twill sheets, 
washed the dog in 


• 'll® 
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it, and tluMi went off to town, for.^ettini^ to 
let the w:iler run off, or tell us, or anything, 
and we used it three days and never know.’’ 

“Now!” cried inainina, rising from her 
chair in horror, “ 1 know why niy early 
morning lea has tasted of dog soaj).’’ 

“ Ves,” said I, “tliat was it.” 

“ Alas, that 1 should have such a son in- 
law," cried mamma, “'rhis c'omes of men 
having nothing on earth to do hut to get 
into mi.schicf. And if that dog is sic kening 
for hydro|)hol)ia or anything (and he has 
been \ery (jiu'cr a long lime, mopy and 
snappy) we shall all get it. 'I’he poison will 
have entered our blood.” 

“ lVrha|)S,” 1 suggested, fec.li'ng most 
umaMiifortable, “ Morton is in for hydro- 
t)l)obia. 11 is tempers lately have bct:n 
fearful.” 

“ .More than likely,” said mamma, who 
always looks on the gloomy side of every- 
thing, “and I shall keep a sharp look out on 
him, Ibaty, and the first time he refuses 
water ' 

“ Jkil he always refuses it, mamma.” 

“ Well, klclty, watcli him. Nothing will 
sur[)rise me.” 

Nov. 6tli. — 1 am writing in bed. ( )nr first 
deflate took place last night, and il it’s a 
specimen of what all the others will be, I 
must say I don’t mind being ont: of the 
society, for 1 never enjoyed anything so in 
my life. 

I’veM’ery often noticed in this world that 
if you think something is going to be lovely 
and glorious fun and all the. rest of it, it falls 
Hat and you don’t enjoy it ; and viu- 7 'crsd. 
All yesterday morning I felt most depressed, 
and thought “Bother this debate tonight. 
I wish 1 hadn’t joined.” And tin n. instead 
of hating it, as I expected, I nearly di<‘d of 
laughing. 

But I anticipate, as the clergyman .‘^;i\s 
whi‘n lie wants to spin out hi.s sermon, and 
hops to the end, nieandeis there a bit, and 
then ho])s liac'k to iIk; Ix'gimiing. 

As everybody kiiow.s, yesterday was the 
5th of November, and lluy t'awkes Day. 
(Ileal, {irejiarations were proceeding all day 
at “ The iJee-Hive,” JVlr.s. Ratcliffe’s liouse, 
just opjiosiu ours. All the hou.ses in Honey 
Road are n allied to Suit the name of the road, 
and all have something to say to liees, hives, 
or h<jnt:y. There’s the Bee-Hive. 'I’here’s 
the (^Hieen Bee ; at) old maid lives in it, and 
says it is very unpleasant getting her haters 
addre.ssed, “^MissTwitchen, The ()ueen Bee.” 

'i hv.ic’sthe “Busy Bee,” vhere the greatest 


.scandal- monger in Bluebridge lives, Mrs. 
Hare, 'rhen comes the “ Honey-i'ot,” and 
the “ Honey-(!omb ’’ ; and our house had no 
name at all. 'The landlord isaid h© bis 
tenants olijected to the names, lie -gave and 
liked choosing thermselves, and thougli he 
made no conditions, and would lekvc it to 
us, he would prefer tliat we gave it some 
name suitable to all the rest. 

“ Now, Hetty,” said Morton, when we 
were taking the house, “ none of your absurd 
and romantic names this time, jilease. Just 
mind that, for I won’t stand il. 'i’he names 
my wife has given to tlic various houses we've 
lived m,’’ he added to Dr. SlauglUcr, who 
lives in tin; Honcy-Bot next door, and was 
showing us round (he's ;in (.)ld Indian friend), 
“lin\e bccui tlx* l)ane of my existence and 
mack- me the latigliing stock of’ c\ ci voik .’’ 

‘‘ 1 rememlu'r ! ’’ said 1 )i. .Skmgliler, .sooth- 
ingly ; “Ift's set: ihcic was 'Diilce Domum,' 
yoiir bungalow in ibe Himalayas. ' .Swetl 
home.' Ha 1 ha 1 \ On had a law'suil al.iout 

it, didn’t you, C 'olonel ^ ” 

“'J’he hole leaked in i\cry diiection,” 
grunted Morton, in itably, “and tiic roof fell 
in every second day Of ctuirst' I had a 
lawsuit and lost. But lhal didn’t stop 
Hellv. (.)h, no. 'I’hc next bungalow (in 
Lu' know) was ‘ Home at bast,' anti we, were 
carlh(|uakfd oiil of it the lliird night. 'I'ht'n 
came ‘Paradise Post’ in jtiisey : and i 
found my letters addressed ‘('olonel Ardatli, 
1 ’he Imllen Angel. Paradise Post.’ (A jokt; 
of my sister in-la wfs, and the name sluek 
to me.) So mind, Hetty, no tomfoolery 

here. We’ll be jdain No. 7, Hont:y Road- 

and nothing more.” 

I have seen Morton in rage.s, bnl, good 
heavens, shall I t'ver lore, el the st'ene when, 
while he was a month in J’aris, 1 bapti/t:d 
the liouse “Where the Ih.'e Sucks"? 

Pa wa.s stopping with mt*, and so was 
mamma, and they love riling Morton, .so 
lht:y had egged me on, 

“ I am losing all my letters,” said mamma, 
“with this wretched No. 7 of yours, Hetty. 
What's the good of No. 7, when there’s no 
No. I, No. 2, or anytliing? You must give 
your hou.se a name ! ” 

“Ouite true,” said La, “and we'll liave 
Miller to paint il on the gale at once. What 
do you say, mamma, to ‘ Honey, my Honey!’ 
and a note of exclamation ? 'That would be 
rather fun. Colonel Ardath --Honey, my 
Honey!— Honey Rond, Hluehridge.” 

“Too niuc^i alliteration,” said mamma; “ I 
think the ‘BefehSting’ would suit die style ^of 
my son-in-law’s temper.” 
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If 1 must have a name/’ said 1, suddenly, 
gcltinpf^reckless, ‘‘ I'll choose it. And it shall 
be ‘ jy here the Jhe Smhs,' which is jareity, 
and soiJtuk as if wc had a lovely garden 
behind.” 

1 prefer nCyt to dilate on what happened 
when Morton teturned from J'aris. On his 
way up from the station, all imeonscions, he 
went into a shoj) to order up a ham, and 
said, “ \ on know mv liouse send it uj).'' 

And the grocer r^jilied, sir, ‘Where 

the lice Sucks/ sir, i.sn’l it? Honey Road.” 

Morion, o I 
course, thought 
the man had gone 
mad - and sent 
lor the manager 
and- ■ • -l)ul, as 1 
s.iid, I prHcr not 
to dilate' on this 
thenui 

l crical hard for 
two (lays and 

nights. And 
liana ‘ is still on 
the gate, lor 
Morton had to 
givt' in. Hr. 

Slaughter said he 
wouldn’t answei’ 
for the cunse- 
(jiienei's unless he 

did. 

'J'o return to 
the deflate. 'Trays 
and trays oi buns, 
tails, swei'ts, and 
oranges kept pour- 
ing in all day to 
Mrs, Rat elide 
hou.se. Miss Sin 
clair, Mis. Kal 
dilfe’s sister, tohi 
us when she ran 

over to borrow a glass dish that “heaps 
of nice men were coming, ” .so La and I 
(J-a is here for a week) immediately detei' 
mined to be the best-looking women in the 
room (whi(.:h w'ouidiv’t have been any fun 
urles': there w(a’(r men there to notice it), and 
we boin diesaed in white'. Mamma was moved 
to tears at ou: appe.uancc. “ So lovely/’ .said 
she, “you do look, my darlings. Almost as 
lovely as 1 was at your age. Almost, but not 
quite." 

“ Shall we throw everyone else in the 
shade, mamma ? ” asked La, anjotpiMsly. 

“ ^Iy child, you 7£//V/,” said ■ mamma, as 
earnestly as if exhorting us to some noble 
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action. “ Have no fears, every other woman 
will look n fright.” 

'This so clieered us up, that even the dirty 
wet evening failed to dcjiress us as wc 
(ripped across the mud from “Where the 
liee Sii(d<s'’ to “ i’lie Lee- ! Iivi‘." A hum of 
voices inside the Hi\e announced that the 
Deiiatc was assembling. 

Mamma .sailed into Mrs. Rateliffe’s draw- 
ing room bi'hind us witli a triumphant 
glance, as niiich as to say, “ behold my 
offspring,” ancl beliind her came Morion 
looking vi.-ry cross, 
and Jim s(Tatching 
his It'g, a surt’ sign 
that he is nervous. 

W'e were all 
asked to be si'aled 
in a ring To\ind 
the (xlge of the 
room (so far things 
looked slow), and 
Mrs. katcliffe 
opened the debate 
with a paper on 
“d’hnt we learn 
move from our 
children than they 
learn from us.” 

That paper had 
no more to say to 
the subject than 
the man in the 
moon. “Arcgtilar 
womai/s debate,” 
grunted Morion, 
as twenty minutes 
[lasscd and we still 
sat wondering 
when the pith oi 
the thing was 
coming. 

Mrs. 'Rate! iffe is 
a dear little bust- 
ling housewife of a woman, with an e?ior- 
rnous husband just home on leav-. from 
India. lk»th arc inordin.'itely proud of their 
children. And Mrs. Ratdifft/s sister and 
mother aiC' both nice, loo. This is how 
Mrs. Ratcliffe began : — 

“We are liere asseml>led, my dear friends, 
to discuss a most interesting subject. Inler- 
(?sting to mothers - interesting to fathers - 
interesting to aunts, uncles, grandmothers, 
grandfathers, hicsbands, wives, and interest- 
ing even to those — - — ” 

“ May I first open i window ? ” asked 
Morton, who is given to brutal candour. 
“One could cut the air with a knife in here.” 
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“I rt'ally ihiiik, Morton,” said mamma, 
“ tliat you arc very rude with your interrup- 
tion. 1 find nothing wrong with the air. 
Nothing whatever i ” 

This led to a skirmish, beginning with the 
window and drifting on im|.)erceptibly till it 
arrived at the name of our house, and a leg 
of mutton of mamma’s which Morton threw 
over the khud years ago in the Himalayas, 
and to this day mamma can’t forgive him. 
He found it in her larder, and he took it 
on himself to throw it away. \Vt: were not 
married then, and our engagement was all 
but broken off in consequence*. 

Mrs. Kat('liffe at last left mamma and 
Morton to fight it out in the coiner th(‘y sat 
in, and she continued, mamma's voice now 
and then breaking in at inopportune moments. 

“Children,” readout Mrs. Ratcliffe, “are 
a blessing sent straight from Heaven. l*'i\e 
children are mine. My lirst olivi* branch, as 
you all know, is called by the simj)le and 
touching name of Susan ! Susan has had 
every illness known to medical science, and 
yet is not twtdve years old " 

“ And,” interru[)ted Mr. Ratcliffe, “ slie has 
also had five different disea.ses (juile unknown 
till then to me<lical men. 'rhat dire and fell 
disease, perambulating tvjihoid, first marked 
our Susan for its own, and had never till iIh u 
been heard of.” 

“What are the symptoms, my dear Mr. 
Ratclifife?” asked the Old Maid; “excuse 
my asking.” 

“ I’he patient,” said Mr. Ratcliffe, with an 
air of gloomy triumph, “ begins by feeling 
extraordinarily well -light, buoyant, and in 
excellent spirits.” 

“ Dear me ! Tommy Hallett has been in 
exuberant spirits lately. He jiui Rno’s fruit 
salt into the little coil of hair on the to[) of 
my head, and then poured water on it. He 
climbed oh to the roof and fell off 1 le 
poured Aspinall’s cnami.l down my tabby's 
throat, where it solidified.” 

“ He may be getting it,” said Mr. Rat 
cliffe, “and again he may not. 1 have 
known children do these things and never 
develop perambulating typhoid.” 

“ To pass from Susan, our first born,” said 
Mrs. Ratcliffe, “ to Phyllis our second. 
Phyllis is a most remarkable child ” 

“ 'Phe leg was no more gone than I am,” 
said mariUna. 

“ I wish you gone,” murmured Morton, 

“ Phyllis we always call a midsummer- 
trigbt’s -dream, and the name suits her— airy, 
taip% full of gentle, slumbering fanci^iS, warm 
in her affections ” 


“ My kansamah had given eight rupees 
ten annas for it,” .said mamma, “and' it did 
m?/ smell.” 

“Such is our Phyllis, born one goldei) 
midsummer eve.” 

Mrs. Ratcliffe’s deflate took three-quarters 
of an hour, and when it was over refresh- 
ments were haiuled round. I nuiy here 
mention that all our debates consisit'd 
entirely in an aei'eiint of our different 
children’s doings and sav’ngs. 

After that Morton stood up and read out 
his. It was short but stormy. He s;iid tli;it 
children were the bane of one's life. When 
you didn’t want them, they came, and upset 
the house, and stojiped one tra\’clling and 
seeing llu* world, and wi'ic for ever, out of 
sl'.ec'i' |)erversil)', wanting I'ood and clothes. 
And when \ou got old, and did want them, 
to wait on you, and be useful and coinjianion 
able, they insislc'd on going out into the 
world and providing lor tlK inselves. “ I 
(lout wish to be pelsonal,' he eonehided, 
having decide'd to bi* as jii isonal as lie <*ouUl, 
(and I don't know if )()ii’ve noticed that 
jieoplc always In/gin liki* that) “J don 1 
want to be rude” (and then they tell you you 
have a ))impU‘ on yoiii nosi*). “ I don't 
want to alarm )(>u (and thi'ii you hear' that 
y(jur child was last seen walking along the 
ridge of the roof with his small lirothi r on 
his back). “1 don't want to luf ])ersonal,'’ 
said Morton, “ but as we'n* ass{.*mbliHl to 
discuss children, Pd be glad, Miss Twit('ficn, 
if you’d tell that d'ommy of yours that so 
sure as I catch him again tying a stiing to 
my door knocker at night, and pulling it every 
time 1 drop) asleej), Pll cane him within an 
inch of his life.” 

“ Did he really do tliat, Colonel A^dath ? ” 
said Miss 'I'witchen, all in a twitter. “Excuse 
m} a.sking.” - 

“Of course he did it, or T shouldn’t say 
.so.” 

“J will reprove him, ("olonel Ardath. 1 
don't wish to be fault-finding, but as we are 
discussing these little matters, may 1 beg — 
humbly l)eg - that your little sons do 
stand at the windows of ‘ W here the Pee 
Sucks,’ armed with a garden-syringe, and 
squirt dirty bath water on to my hoiisi*maid 
when she answers the door? It is hardly 
polite. Perhaps I am over fastidious. 1 was 
brought up so- but 1 should consider it — 
ahem —well, almost ill-bred.” 

“'I’hat’s how you bring up your children,’’ 
said Morton to me. 

“ My children are no worse than other 
people’s,” I replied, indignantly. “/ dont 
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“' lllAr'. 1|I>\V voi; IlKlNc; i:i» Yiil'K I Hil ^t^^KToN.' 


Wtui/ fo />c 1 / \\u{ Su;,ie iuul Pliyllis k’oad, iiiul ihu man has a, inaik round his 

caim- 10 iny houso whilr 1 was in town iho neck he will carry for life, and has boon 

Ollier day, Mrs. Kalclide, and dressed up as lonvd iu retire frcun tin* dairy business 

ahosis will) I he sheets oil' my medier s be<l, through being unabh* to turn his head.” 

first rubbing them omt witli pliosphorus to At this ])oint everyone, burst out with 

inaki* them burn blue in tlu.‘ dark ” some story or (»thi'r of what someone 

“ And,” linished mamma, wlu:n their else’s children had been tloing. It was 

game was (’oncluded, they ])ut the sheet:, on now lo.go p,m., and mathing apjiroaching a 

again, and I went to bed and blew out llu*. sensil>le del)at«- ha<l yet been starttal. l A and 

light, and lo and Ixdiold, rny wry lu art sioixl 1 weac wondering in whisjKTs when and how 
still 1 my bed was as a lake ot living flames ! tlic eight other deliates (still unread) were 

l>r. Slau.:,ht{:r will tell vou that I had a heart going to be disposcM of, when a roar as of 

attack which lasted twenty minutes.” an cartlxjuake :,hook Honey Road ! 

“ 1 arn 2 >(.n’ sony,” said Mr. Rateliffe, ^\'e all started up and stood still listening, 

stiffly, “that my two tilth' girls have been in And tlieii <ani(' another roar, followed by 
the \vay ; more sorry than 1 can say.” loud liangs honi ovirhcad, from tieross the 

“So am I,' said Mrs. Rateliffe, “ cavw/- ro.id, aiul, apparently, from every house all 

t/fUj' soiry.” down Honey Road. 

“ 'I’hcy’re^ all 'me as had as the other,” 'Then a m.sh of feet, and shrieks of 
said '^lo.toii, trying to smooth matters down “ Murder !” “ hire ! ” “ Police !” 

a iKc.ing stalled it all liimself. 'I'wo maid servants burst into the room 

“Mol C.!<.)lonel Ardath,” said Mr. howling “ hire ! ” and we all surged out on to 

Rateliffe, severely ; “ I have lately lost my Mrs. Ratdiffe’s door-step, 
milkmai. thn.>:igh your son:-;. \'our second, The night \vas dark as pitch, hut a lurid 
after perusing a book of prairie life I lent glare lit up Honey Road in all directions, and 
him, tried la.ssooing the tradesmen as they from out of Miss 'Pwitchim’s house, and from 
came for orders here. 'The milkman was ours, and from the one* we stood in, flames- 
caught round the neck, dragged to earth, ten and smoke belched forth, a strong smell of 
quarts of nulk ran down the gutters of Honey gunpv)wder charged the thick, red air, and 
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through Miss Twitchen’s toj) windows the 
forms of 'I'otnmy and her oilier cliarges were 
to he seen dancing about, "Ifiiiiarcntly --in 
flames, and shrii;kinj^iTOce mad. 

“ My children ! ’’ cried the Old Maid ; 
“ my sacred, sacred charges ! Save them, 
Oil, save them ! ” 


children liad carried out a practical illustra- 
tion of the fact in a iire-conceived Gunpowder 
I’lot in each to])-fioor room of each house in 
the road. 

'I’hey had not nniant to set fire to anything, 
])oor darlings. It was the 51)1 of November, 
ai'id it was only arranged that as the big 



“ \M'. ALL SL’Kr.FD Ol' f TO MRS. RAT CLI|'rK’:i DOOK-s'l Kl'.” 


To make a long story short, before long 
two fire-engines were in Honey Road, fire- 
escape.s at the windows, water sjiouting higli 
as heaven, and volumes of thick yellow 
smoke rolling over the town, till the entire 
population of liluebridgc turned out and our 
road was packed with black heads, 

\Vhile we parents had been occupied 
debating on the interesting subject of how 
we learn more from our children than they 
ever learn from us (heavens, havf true !), our 


school clock struck eleven each set of fire- 
works was to have tla? match put to it at 
precisely the same, moment, just for the fun 
of ending the debate with a sensation. 

Such trifles as muslin curtains, tabU;- 
clolhs, and mantelpiec e hangings were over- 
looked in the excitement, and the conse- 
quences were as 1 have described. 

I'hus ended the first debate, with an 
object-lesson to the parents. The second 
debate is not yet settled on. 



Doctors' Diversions. 

Sir Wiluam MA(;CoR^fAc, Part., Sir Michael Foster, M.P., Mr. Brudrnell Carter, 
F.R.C.S., Dr. Karquharson, M.F., Sir Charles Cameron, Bart., M.R, Sir Joseph Ewart,; 
Prof. Clifford Ai.luutt, Sir Charles Gaor-Brown, and Sir Peter Eade on their PuysiCAL 

Recreations. 


By Freokrick Dolman. 


OR many years past leading 
members of the medical pro- 
fessiwi have strongly advocated 
the cloiriis of physical re- 
creati(jn from the hygienic 
point of view. Do the doctors 
practise what they preach ? With a view to 
throwing some light upon this question, .1 
have had a series of unprofessional con- 
sultations with representative members of 
“the faculty'’ as to their own recreations 
and the physical ‘benefit that has been 
derived from them. 

1 first aiiproached Sir W'illiam MarCor- 
mac, the eminent sur- 
geon whose name the 
South African War has 
made familiar to all 
our readers. Sir Wil 
liam was not able to 
give me an intt‘.rvit:w, 
but sent a. letter which, 
presenting a. philo- 
so})hic view of the sul)- 
jtHil, may well be given 
fir.st place. 

“ 'The’ bc'st way," 
wrote Sir William, “ to 
secure physical well- 
being is to employ to 
advantage not only 
your body, but your 
mind. I'he work of 
these two must be co- 
ordinated, for they re- 
act, on one another for 
good or for ill. In 
the hurry of life and 
the quest after success 
one or both of these 
desiderata may be neglected, and sooner or 
latc»* ill consequences will follow. Health, 
both of mind and body, is promoted by an 
adequate amount of outdoor exerci.se, and 
self-restraint and self-control are necdlul in 
everything, In recreation as in everything 
else besides. The particular form which 
this may take is a matter of inclination. 
I, personally, like golf because it gives 
stiflident and agreeable exercise and is a 
Complete mehtal distraction." 

V4 *x.‘-4l. 


- Sir Michael Foster, M.P,, whom I saw one 
morning in the rooms of the Royal Society, 
is, I believe, as well known in the horti- 
cultural as in the medical world. He is an 
enthusiastic amateur gardener, and his col- 
lection of irises is probably unique in this 
country. 

“(iardening," he says, “has been my one 
hobby since I was a boy. At Huntingdon 
Gg^nunar School 1 believe 1 gave some 
promise as a cricketer, but I did not play 
after J was about sixteen or seventeen, when 
I began to prepare myself for the medical 
profession. When I .started in practice in 
Huntingdon J. took to 
gardening, ‘as 1 found 
that this recreation did 
not at all interfere with 
my professional work. 
It was a comparatively 
small garden, but even 
in a small garden you 
can get a good deal 
of exercise and enjoy- 
ment. 

“ Year by year the 
pleasures of garden- 
ing have grown upon 
me. 1 have now about 
two acres at my home 
near Cambridge, and 
if I had nothing else 
to do I believe that 
my garden would give 
me sufficient interest 
in life." 

“ Do you take part 
in the actual manual 
work of the garden, 
Sir Michael?" (Sir 
Michael Foster is sixty-four.) 

“ Oh, yes. I have made a special hobby 
of the cultivation of the iris ; arid, with 
regard to my iris-beds, I do all the wOrk 
from beginning to end, the digging included. 
1 do not allow the gardener to touch them 
on any account, apart from watering them. 
I work chiefly at the week-ends, which I 
generally spend at wells, irid when I 
happen to be ac honfie at other time? usually 
pass the afternoon in the garden." 




SIR WIU.IAM MACCltRMAC. 
From a Photo, by Elliott and Fry. 
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Froma Ph)to.hy\ SIR MICHAEL FOSTER. M.P. IQoorge Ntimti, Ltd. 


Aft(ir this statement it is evident that Sir 
Michael Foster, witli his well-built figure, 
ruddy (’omplexion, and cheerful manner, is a 
living witness to the hygienic value of garden- 
ing. But it has a drawback from this point 
of vi(‘w, which the ex-Presitlent of the British 
Association proceeds to mention. 

“ I have a constitutional tendency to 
lumbago, and, as I believe doctors generally 
will tell you, gardening is unfavourable to 
lumbago, because it causes one to lean over 
so much.” 

“This is on the debit side what would 
you put on the credit side of gardening ? ” 

“ First, it takes you quite away from every- 
thing else --in the garden you can think only 
of your flowers. It gives a new zest to life — 
majees you want to live — and I suppose this 
must be pwt to the credit side. I carry out 
a goo# many experiments in hybridizing, and 
some of these experiments cannot come to 
ft aflhon for ten or fifteen years — one becomes 
\>nxiqnis to live as long to see the results. It 
vgc#es without saying that, unlike some sports, 


there is no physiological t^son 
why one shouldn’t stick to garden- 
ing all one’s life. It can be enjoyed 
too, pretty well all the year round 
without the risks to health that 
sports pursued some distance from 
home may involve. If you get wet 
you can go indoors at once and 
change your clothes ; if you get 
hot and liable to chill, when no 
longer moving about, you can im- 
mediately take refuge in a warm 
room.” 

Sir Jo.seph Ewart, M.D., of 
Brighton, had a somewhat novel 
recreation to tell me of when 1 
met him one sunny morning in 
Old Steyne (larden. This was 
haymaking and harvesting. 

“ 1 make a point of going to 
my countr}^ home, in Cumberland, 
some time in July and August,” 
he says, “ in order that 1 may take 
my place with the labourers in the 
fiekls. It is splendid exercise, and 
has the advantage of taking place 
only in fine weather. 1 put on a 
woollen shirt, lake off my coat and 
vest, and w’ork all day among the 
men. I can do as good a day’s 
work as any of the hired hands 
but ” — and Sir Joseph’s eye 
twinkled— “ I have not yet received 
a day’s pay from my brother-in-law^, 
who manages the farm.” 

“Isn’t it rather severe exertion for a 
townsman ? ” 

“ Well, you see, it was what 1 was brought 
up to. My early life w\as spent in the 
country, and during the summer it was 
always a delight to me to take part in the 
field work. At school we had any amount 
of football -playing it every day during the 
summer — but no cricket In India- I was 
over twenty five years, you know, in India — 
I took part occasionally in a cricket match, 
but my regular exercise was hcjrse-riding. 
All one’s exercise has to be taken, of course, 
in the early morning, and riding is about the 
best and most convenient. 

“ At one time or another I have also done 
a good deal of fishing. Fishing is a better 
exercise than is often supposed. The good 
angler always stands. He often has to move 
from one spot to another, and the throw of 
the line brings into play the muscles of the 
arms. But fishing is certainly ribt favourable 
to rheumatism— the best catches are to be 
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an unusual thing for townsmen in the North- 
of England to go out into the country ail^: 
take part in these rural labours for sheer fub 
and enjoyment, and he did not see why 
practice should not become general through- 
out the kingdom. 7'he impression of 
ness” which Sir Joseph Ewart gives, at tile! 
age of sixty-nine, and after his arduous 
Indian life, would certainly commend the 
suggestion. Sir Joseph, like most Anglo- 
Indians in JOngland, has suffered occa- 
sionally from the after-effects of malaria, 
and as an authority on this subject his 
professional judgment i.s in much request, I 
believe, among returned Civil servants. Army 
officers, etc., and their f'lmilies. 

Dr. Clifford Allbutt, 1 '\R.Sm who combines 
a consulting practice at Caml)ridge with the 
rrofcssorshi[) of Physic in the University, is 
an enthusiastic member of the Alpine Club. 

“ h'or twenty- three years,” he tells me in 
the study of “St. Radegund’s,” Chaucer 


obtained, of i:onrse, after heuNy rain and for 
this rc'ason 1 have not done iiiueli in recent 
years, although there are one or two good 
streams near Prighton, and somti excellent 
cod is to he < aught a mile or two from my 
Cumberland home.” 

“ Haymaking and harvesting can be in- 
dulged in only during two or three month.s. 
What is your all- the-y ear-round exercise in 
Hrighton, Sir J()s(?ph ? ” 

“ VV^alking. Walking as a recreation has 
gone out of favour since cycling came in, but 
I feel sure tliat its |)()pularity will revive. 
There is nothing to heat walking, in my 
opinion, from the health point of view, 
especially ir, the early morning. At this time 
of the year 1 am ..iways up by half-past five, 
and after a cuf) of tea and a biscuit have a 
ramble of three or four miles over tlie 
downs. Nothing could be more enjoyable 
and exhilarating.” 

“ And in winter ? ” 

“ Well, in wintoi' I am not out so early — 
ne\er before it is light. But if the weather is 
reasonrbly fine I have my walk all the same. 
My recreation, you see, in this way does not 
interfere widi my day’s work. On the other 
hand, it' 1 played golf, for instance, 1 should 
often gi\ o up tlie best part of a day to the 
sport withoui; getting more physical benefit 
from it than from my regular morning walk.” 

Revertitig to the subject of his agricultural 
recreations, Sir Joseph reminded me that 
machinery had much reduced the labour of 
both harvesting and haymaking. It was not 


Road, “with only one exception, 1 had a 
month’s climbing in Switzerland. Rut about 
ten years ago circumstances brought my 
Alpine career to a close. 1 fancied T was 
getting too old, and also a little too stout for 
climbing -on my last visit 1 found that I 
w'as obliged sometimes to ask for a helping 
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hand, and so I thought it was time to give 
up. 1 might not have given it up all the 
same but for the death of an old friend and 
holiday companion— Kennedy, one of the 
best half dozen climbers of his time, under 
whose tutelage I did my first climbs when I 
was about thirty.'’ 

“ Did you find that this month in Switzer- 
land set you up for the year ? ” 

“ Oh, I generally managed to get a week 
on the Westmorland and Cumberland 
mountains at Christmas and Easter. But 
except for th(jse holidays my profession left 
me no leisure for physical recreation. I’his 
is the great advantage of Switzerland to a 
man who ordinarily has no time ibr day to- 
day exercise -it furnishes him with a reserve 
of health and vigour as no other holiday docs. 
Of course, a doctors life is not so sedentary 
as that of some other professional men, sucli 
as barristers and solicitors ; but I remember 


night, but during the day *no alcohol’ is, I 
am sure, the best rule.” 

As Professor Allbutt’s words a fety 
moments later sugge.sted, there is enough 
intoxication in the air itself on the Swiss 
mountains. 

** What has taken the place of Alpine 
climbing in your life. Professor All butt ? ” 

“ Nothing could take the place of it -no 

other recreation has the same intoxic'ating 
joy. But during the las:; ten years I have 
got my physical exercise maiidy from cycling. 
1 ride every day to and from the town, and 
occasionally take a few liours’ run into llie 
country around (Cambridge, which is excep- 
tionally good for cycling. During my 
holidays 1 have taken several short lours, 
doing probably forty miles a day on an 
average, but stoj)ping e7i nm/c a good deal 
whenever then* was anything interesting to 
be seen. 1 have not yet taken my machitie 


that in the exceptional year 1 spoke of 1 
missed my Alpine holiday very much. 1 
believe it took me two or three years to 
recover arrears, so to spiaik. 

‘‘ Of course, the Alps are not equally 
beneficial to everybody. If you \\ash to get 
real {physical good out of the exercise and the 
air, une(|ualled, as 1 believe, for its hygienic 
qualities, you must use some amount of 
knowledges and prudence. For instance, it is 
a convmon thing for people to start out early 
in the morning, do a long day’s climbing on 
very little food, and then return famished to 
a heavy table d'hote — 

with deplorable results. — “ rr— ^ 

My rule, on a climb, is 
to eat little and often 
— filling my pocket 
with biscuits, choco- 
lates, and raisins, taking 
a moderate meal at 
night, and fully satisfy- 
ing the appetite en- 
gendeted by the day’s 
exercise at breaklast on 
the following morning. 

Although I am not a 
leetotaksr, I never ^ 
touch alcohol whilst 
climbing, and I have 
beaten men of superior 
physique, simply be- 
cause they had taken 
a small glass of cherry ^ 
brandy. You may take. 
yfrtiFjpass of whisky or ■■ 

:,«hampagn«i, as usual, ' 
after your return at FrQmamto,hy tta 



abrotid with me, but 1 should much like to 
have a run through Normandy.’' 

“ y\nd you luive a very good opinion of 
cycling from the hygic'uic point of view? ” 
“\’es, 1 have. As you may suppose, 
("ambridge is a gn‘at plai e for cycling, and 1 
have c;oinc across only one case in whic'h it 
was producti\’e of liarm — a young man of 
rather delicate physiejue who had heart weak 
ne.ss. He used to take I(.)ng rides every 
Saturday with -his wife, a young and healthy 
woman, who j)rol)al)ly set the jiace. I had to 
Veto these rides, and now he is nuu'h better 
and able to use his 

machine again for short 

distances. Of course, 
with all sports involv- 
ing long strain there 
is the .sam(^ risk. In 
ericket or football the 
strain ma)' l)e severe, 
but is not prolonged, 
whilst rowing may be 
said to occupy an in- 
termediate position in 
this respect. But I 
don’t think cycling is 
such a good recreation 
for young men, because 
j there is practically no 
element of physical 
danger about it, and it is 
physical danger in their 
sport which develops 
the courage of men.” 


S1K CHARLES CAMERON, BART., M.P. 

From a Photo, ly liaotano. Old Bond F. 


Sir Chiles Came- 
ron, Bart, M.P., with 
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whom I had a talk as we paced the terrace 
of the House of Commons for ten minutes 
one afternoon, takes a catholic view of sports. 
“All sports are good,” he declared, “if taken 
in moderation. There is no doubt that some 
amount of physical harm is done nowadays 
by excess.” His own sports, Sir Charles had 
previously informed me by letter, are riding, 
cycling, and driving, this order indicating his 
degree of preference. 

“ 1 am very fond* of riding, but my horse, 
a fine Arab, has IxTome too old to carry me, 
and it is rather difficult to get accustomed to 
a new steed. The coiisc(]uencc is that 1 now 
cycle a good deal, although 1 did not mount 
a machine until five or six years ago. As 
regards driving - it can be regarded, of 
course, only as an adjunct to other physii'al 
exercise;. Jt gives you the fresh air and 
exercises your arms a 
littli\ 1 have had a little 
shotjting, hut do iKjt 
consider Tny‘'' lt a shot ; 
and at s('hool (at Si. 

Andnnvs) T pla}t'd golf 
a little, hut have never 
taken to the game simu.*,” 

1 asked Sir (diaries, 
who is sixty -four, what 
he considered his maxi- 
mum cycling run, having 
n^gard (ophysi(;al benefit. 

“ fi'rom thirty to thirty- 
five miles,” he rejdied. 

“ But this is largely a 
(piestion of training ; the 
mistake which most 
people make with regard 
to all sports is to attempt 
too much when they are 
not in training. A man 
who is in good training 
can do with imjiunity what at another time 
miglil entail serious injury. In cycling the 
gnxU thing is to have a fairly clear, dry road 
- the run 1 usually take when in town is to 
Richmond and Viack. As you suggest, 
riding through rrowded fyondon streets, 
cspeciahy when tiie road is muddy, must 
ofte> iinolve some amount of tension and 
ner\ ous stii in. 

“ I can get a. good deal of exercise, you 
know,” Sii (diaries remarks, as we return to 
the House, “ walking up and down tlie 
terrace.” 

Another well-known Parliamentary medico, 
Dr. Robert Farquharson, the member for 
Wgst Aberdeenshire, is credited by the bio- 


graphical dictionaries with one recreation, viz,, 
shooting. After a few minutes’ conversation 
with him, however, at his house in Bayswateir,; 

1 found that he could speak from personal 
experience of several exercises, although, ait 
he admitted, the greatest amount of enjoyr 
ment during his life had been derived from 
his gun. 'Phis might well be, considering 
that the doctor had the exceptional good 
forlune for a professional man— to inherit 
about 1 6,000 acres in the county of Aberdeen. 

“ Shooting,” said Dr. Farquharson, who 
has been a surgeon in the Coldstream 
Ciiards, and is now a member of the staff at 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, “is the one 
sport 1 liavc had all my life — I have handled 
a gun since boyhood. At school we had 
none of the gatnes that are now .so univers- 
ally played. 'I'lie Edinhurgii Academy, which 
I attended, had not even 
a })1 ay ground at that 
lime only a room with 
sanded floor for such 
recreation as could be 
obtained. Conseriuently ^ 
1 never learned to play 
football or cricket, and 
had really no physical 
exercise l)t.‘yond walking 
to and from the school. 
Jkit I had ih ; shooting 
during my holidays in . 
the country.” 

“ And you’ve had it 
every year since ? ” 

“ Vcs. 1 don’t think 
I have missed a season 
on the moors. Shooting 
gives you plenty of walk- 
ing, without any feeling 
of fatigue, and usually in 
pure;, bracing air. Truo, 
it is not tht^y car-round sport, but 

in OIK* form or other it can be obtained 
from August to December. T suppose it is 
cru(.‘l — espec'ially in the case of poor shots 
- -and 1 am not hypocritical enough to 
plead that but for sport some species would 
injcoine extinct. You have, perhaps, read 
Professor hVeernan’s book on ‘The Morality 
of Ineld Sports.’ Well, it seems to me that 
the only reply which can be made is some- 
what similar to that which is made in regard 
to drink. 'Three men w^ent into a publio- 
house, one declaring that he wanted some 
whisky because he was cold, the second", 
because he was wet, wh .1st the third frankly ^ 
admitted that he wanted it because h^; 
liked it. We shoot because we like it, 
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“ At any rate, I know nothing which can 
be urged against shooting as a sport from the 
hygienic point of view. I tried cycling some 
years ago, but soon gave it up. It seems to 
me that once a man learns to cycle he never 
walks afterwards if he can help it ; and as for 
his enjoying the scenery, every cyclist I pass 
on a country road has his head bent down 
and his attention concentrated on the road 
before him.” 

“You believe in walking, I )r. Farquharson 

“ Yes, I try to get some every day even in 
London, frerjuently walking from here to tbe 
House of Commons. And unlike most 
people, who say that they must have an 
‘object’ before them, 1 can walk for the 
sake of walking, enjoying the mere physical 
exercise. But in London 1 find three or 
four miles every day ample— it is a * mistake 
to walk in London, with the noise and the 
traffic, as you would in the country. 1 have 
recently taken up golf, and that will give me 
plenty of walking during the time of the year 
when lam in London, (iolf is a fine game 
for exercising all the limbs 
and bringing out the chest, 
but of course 1 have started 
it too late in life to do 
much with it. However, 

1 find that 1 am not the 
only duflc’' at the game, 
and I managed to beat 
an eX'Cabinet Minister on 
the links at Mitcham the 
other day. On the other 
hand, 1 am now too old 
for lawn tennis, of which 
I was rather fond at one 
time. As a rule 1 don’t 
think tennis should be 
played much after forty — 
degeneracy has then set in, 
and one’s' muscles are 
becoming too stiff for the 
game to be advantageously 
played. 

“ Before 1 became a 
member of the Hou.se of 
Commons,” continued Dt. 

Farquharson, “ I kept a 
hunter at Leighton Buzzard 
and occasionally had a day 
with tbe hounds. But 
although I enjoyed hunt- 
ing, t don’t think I got 
Ji^ugh benefit out of it 

justify expense-" for 
; hupdng, of edurse, is very 
lexpedsive. I was rather 


fond of roller-skating, too, when this 
into vogue a few years ago, and apart frbm 
the hard knocks to which one was liable in 
falling I found it a most beneficial exercise. 
But, of course, roller-skating is now almost 
entirely out of fashion. 

“ ril tell you of another exercise which I 
consider to be excellent from a physical 
point of view — and that is dancing. 1 am 
convinced that people who dance have a 
better carriage and are much less liable to 
slip or fall than those who do not. In the 
country, at fiimily parties and so forth, I 
occasionally dance still. In town there is 
not usually the same space for dancing, and, 
of course, only the youngcT men are in 
demand for balls although I am told that 
young men nowadays won’t dance.” 

I )r. Fan juharson was for some years medical 
officer at Rugby School, and the rest of our 
conversation had reference to his experience 
of the .school sports in that capacity. It was 
his belief that football, as played at Rugby, 
was less “ ferocious ” than it looked, although 
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he temembers seeing the present Archbishop 
<s^ Canterbury, then the head master, narrowly 
escape serious injury as the result of the 
violent excitement of the game. 

“ Athletics of any kind have had a very 
small part in my life,” Sir Charles Gage- 
Brown, of Sloane Street, who w^as for many 
years consulting physician to the Colonial 
Office, states in reply to my (|iu;stion. “ 1 
am seventy- four and in excellent health,” he 
continues ; “ at the same time 1 would not 
say a word in depreciation of j)hysical recrea- 
tion. In my case I doubtless owe a good 
deal of my vigour to parentage. My father, 
who was a commander in the Royal Navy, 
lived to over eighty, whilst 
my mother died at the 
age of loi.” 

As Sir ("harles spoke 
he turned to portraits of 
both his parents in his 
consulting r(i,)m. “ 'This 

was the secret of my 
mother’s long and happy 
life,” he said, pointing to 
a ball of wool which lay •, 
ofi the old lady’s lai). 

“She was always occui 
pied. 

As a boy I used to 
play cricket, and 1 had 
my own boat in Boris- 
mouth Dockyard. But 
since I was apprenticed , 

- -lads were ‘apprentieed ’ 

to the medical profession “ 

in those days — at th<^ age Fruma I'hoUi-bv AVurtE, Ox?, Xunn/'h. 

of filteen I have never 


be different. But, as I have told you, 1 %k« 
apprenticed at the early age of Meeni; 
owing to an influen^a epidemic in 
I got into busy practice immediately 
leaving King’s College Hospital, 
although I cannot say much from my 
personal experience, I do not think that thd]: 
value of physical recreation is overrated,;! 
although outdoor sports may be overdone,*^ ; ; 

Sir I'eter Eade, one of the best-known 
physicians out of London, had a somewhat 
similar story to tell me when 1 ran down to 
Norwich to sec him in his old-fashioned? 

house in St. Giles’s Street. ; 

“ In c'arly life 1 did pretty well everything^ ' 
although 1 don’t think I ' 

■ tj excelled in anything—* ! 

cricket, football, rowing, , 
fishing, riding, and so on. ' 
But vvlien 1 got into 
’ practice 1 found it neces- 
sary to give all my time 
to my profession. A?; 

practice which takes you, 

i all over the county off: 

Norfolk is, as you sug-V 

gest, rather different from 
that of a specialist in^ 

U Hurl (.7 Street. Of course, 

there is plenty of travel*-; 
ling, by road as well as ! 
by rail ; but 1 can hardly i 
regard this as recreation, 
seeing that one never 
' vN' : knows what sort of casje 

^ may await one at thie 

si’< E. Ikte, Xurnirh. end of the journey. 

“ When I. retire from 


had leisure for any regular outdoor reiTcal ion. the active (‘xercise of my profession — l am; 

For many years 1 had five hours’ driving now si'vc'nty-live, and icilend to do SO ih;: 

daily- calling upon my patients — and that the course of a year or so -I shall probably 

counted for a good deal in the way of fresh take uj) cyc:ling. In the meantime I find, 

air, at any rate. If I had had more leisure I my only recreation in my garden. Would 

should like to have given it to gi^ology and you like to see it ? ” 

archstology. As it is, all I havc^ been able to And Sir Bcitcrr Ii)ade leads me into k, 
do is to explore a few districts, such as that delightfully old-fashioned pleasaunce, such as 

of ("harmouth, exceptionally interesting in one w'cnild expect to find behind these 

geology, and visit from time to time ('athcxlral venerable residences in St. Giles’s Street. 

to\viKS and othtT old jilaces for archicological “1 don’t do any of the hard work, I must; 
study. 1 viow spend a good part of each confess. But 1 rake and hoe and clip tjtrm 

summer at some rural spot, studying bird yirune at odd intervals of leisure, and fiiid' 

and animal life and Nature generally last constant pleasure in w^atching the habits 

year, for instance, I took a house in Kent, and of insects and birds a.s far as they can h 4 

the year before that I went into Northampton- observed in this garden. Occasionally I 

p.hire. So, you see, 1 have never found a day’s fishing, although fishing in this paii; 

myself in the groove for much outdoor sport, of the country doe^ not give you 

H()w$;days, young men prepare for the exercise, unlike that of Scotland and thi’ 
medical profession in a different way, it might North of England.” 
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In municipal Norwich, I may add, Sir 
Peter Eade has always been a staunch 
advocate of physical recreation, and it is 
largely owing to his efforts, 1 am assured, 
that the city is now so well furnished with 
open spaces and playing-fields. 

There is a minority in the medical pro- 
fession who are somewhat sceptical as to the 
hygienic value of all this indulgence in 
physical exercise which is so marked a 
feature in the soc^ial life of our time. Of 
these, Mr. R. llrudenell Oirter, the eminent 
ophthalmic surgeon, may well stand as a 
representative in concluding this article. 

“My physical recreations,” wrote Mr. 
Carter to me, “are like the snakes in Ice- 
land. Nature has endowi.d me with an in- 
exhaustible capacity for doing nothing. 1 
never go out when I can stay at home, never 
stand up when 1 can sit down, never w'alk 
when 1 can ride.” 

Mr. ("arter somewhat modified this negative 
attitude, however, when I saw him a few days 
later in his Harley .Street consulting-room. 

“ As a boy,” he told me, “ I played 
cricket, and when T was in geiK‘ral practice 
I kept four horses going. Rut this was a 
matter of necessity, rather than of choice. I 
had a large country practi('e, and I could 
best cover the ground on horseback. To-day 
my only exercise is to w^lk in the morning 
from my house on (dai)ham (.'ommon to 
Clapham Station about three tiuarters of a 
mile. 1 drive home. Ever siiua; 1 settled 
in London about thirty-three years ago - I 
have had no more exercise than this.” 

“ And you don’t consider that your health 
has suffered from the fact ? ” 

“ Well, I am now seventy-two, and I <'.an 
lift a concave glass - full to the brim fr<jm 
the table to my mouth without spilling a 
drop. In riiy opinion the hygienic value of 
athletics is chiefly a matter of food. People 
of sedentary habits continually eat too much, 
and find that they must counteract the effect 
of doing so by some form of violent exercise*. 
Sportsmen, for instance, who hunt and shoot 
during the autumn and winter, have the .same 


heavy meals — it is largely a matter of social 
convention, of course — in the summer with- 
out any. similar exercise, and in con.se(iuence 
find that they must spend a few weeks at 
Homburg or Baden-Baden. When I c.iime 
to I-iOndon and began to lead my present 
sedentary life — receiving patients here and 
writing a good deal at home —I soon found 
that I could not advantageously continue my 
country habits, and .so rediu'cd my food to 
the smallest amount recpiired for the sus- 
tenance of life. T made no change in the 
kind of food -I am not an advocate of fancy 
diets.” 

“But don’t you think, Mr. Carter, that in 
giving pleasure physical exercise may be 
bentriicial to the health ” 

“Of course, there is that aspect of the 
sul)ject to be considertMl. Ihil 1 don’t know 
that this much can I)e .said in favour of some 
pojmlar rei'n^ations. 'Take the i‘as<.* of the 
mo.st ])opular s])ort.of the day cycling. 1 
have ncvcT tried it the bicycle came into 
fa.shion loo late for me but nothing will per- 
suade me that young men can get any 
physi('al good from tearing along a roail, 
lialf doubled up, until they become hot and 
exhau.st{‘d. 

“ For my own part, I am happiest sitting 
in my library with a l)Ook, and on Sundays 1 
enjoy .staying in the house all day. Of 
course 1 get plenty of fresh air - - I am 
strongly in favour of fresh air ; and the best 
thing which can be said in favour of most 
sports is that it takes people into fresh air. 
At the same time, 1 don’t think I am of 
an indolent disposition. When 'I am going 
anywhere I go briskly, and 1 have no 
patience with people who dawdlt*.” 

Mr. Brudenell Carter, it may be of interest 
to add, is the son of an oflicer in the Army, 
and hims(*li‘ saw something of active service 
as a staff surgeon during tJie ( ’rimt'an War. 
IVxlay, although not particularly muscular 
and somewhat i>ale in features, he giv(\s you 
the impression of what he is a (piick and 
energetic worker in a. profession calling for 
the finest nerves and the highest mental 
finalities. 




JJv Car I. TON Dawio. 


V acquaintance- with the- coffin 
niaki.-r of Uaniijchow was 

necessarily brief, but in that 
lime it attaiiitrd a. singular 

(liA el()j)mciU. 

I bad not had a lioliday for 
five years, my luijK-rial Master, the Son of 
Heaven, to whom I had once rendered an 
important servi(-e, det iniiig my presence at 
IVkin, where I was connected witli the 
secret servii-e bureau, a ne<’es.^ary atljuni-i to 

his weli-b(Mng. How I, jin lOngiishmaie 

came to. hokl siuMi a position is a. mallei 
I need not enter into liere ; but 1 may add 
that I s|.)oke (’hinese fluently, and that 1 
was favoured with a dark, Ork-ntal cast of 
coiintenaiK'i* whii-h enabled me to pass as 
a Cliinaman without arousing the least 
suspicion. 

\Vell, tile holiday being granted, 1 deter- 
mined to go as far south as Hong Kong, 
there t(; spend a few weeks A^i^h some 
relatives ; Init on the way down J jnit into 
Hangchow to call on my old friend, Chi-li- 
Ling, tlie (lovernor of ( he-Kiang. He and 
I, before he receivi-d his great appointment, 
had studied together in the capital, and 
when at length idrluiie eame his way, and he 
departed for his honourable office, he begged 
of IT., not to forget old friends, I promised, 
but a long time ])r.ssed before I was able to 
avail myscli' of bis hosj)itality. 

1 found him aiiparently well in health, and 
yet ob\iou.s]; weighted with the cares of 
office. Indeed, his two years of governor- 
ship of an imjiortant jirovince had added 
quite ien years to his apj^earance. Before 
he took up this appointment he w'as a sleek, 
good-natured, healthy-looking man ; now he 

VoJ. XX.-42. 


^\as thin, weary, and careworn. Most men 
grow tat in office: (’his responsibilities had 
a contrary effec’t on him. And this you may 
read as best suits )()ur ineliiiatioh. All the 
same, when an lionesl man undertakes a 
great responsilu'lily it causes him many a 
slc-et)less night. 

i rallied Iiim in a grandly serious way, not 
foigetting till- di h-reiiee due to a man of his 
exalted rank ; for between (*lu, the expectant 
ofliee holder, and ('hi, the Hovel nor of Che- 
kiang, the-re was a world of tlifferenee. And 
yet he luul not found his position such an 
unmixed l)K:.ssing that he could forget the 
eoiumon fad dial he wa.s only a human 
l)eing like die millions ahoul Iiirn : one petty 
little human en-atiire in wliom was invested 
an ahiK»st god like authority, an authority 
answerabk: only to llie greater gods at 
Pekin. After dinner, when, thanks to a 
good meal, his lace seemed U) reflect a 
happier mood, he admitted as much. 1'he 
realization of his hopes had not brought 
with it i1k)s(‘ blessings of which he had SO: 
fondly (1 reamed. . 

“ And yet once it seemed all that was 
nec'ossary to make your life supremely 
liai.]))-.” 

He siglud as he blew a great cloud of 
smoke to the ceiling. 

“ Ah, my friend,'’ ho said, ‘‘ it might be, 
something to be great independently ; but 
to l>e great on sufferance irritates the soul of 
an honest man.” 

“(Mine, come,” I replied. “ Do you not 
overstate the case? l-.ven the Emperor him- 
self is answerable to- ” I was going to 

say “the people,” but 1 continued ‘Ho God.” 

He smiled ever so slightly, this w'ary ChV 
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and took another long pull at his cheroot. 
No doubt, before ht> went to Court, he, too, 
had had his moments of Emperor-worship. 
Alas, for the years and the beliefs they shatter. 

“ The Emperor,” he murmured, 
loyally, “ is all wisdom. It is the 
vermin about him who poison his 
august ears.” 

“ Well, and what then ? I )o 
they not seek to vilify every great 
man, these contemptible 
vermin ? If tht; lunperor 
gave ear to their slanders 
there is no man in this 
country whom he could in- 
trust with a responsible post.” 

• “ But I greatly fear,” said 
Chi, “that he is beginning 
to listen.” 

This was bad. Once an 
official was “siisped ” it went 
hard with his encmit's if he 
was not soon deprived of 
office. 

“ I am sorry, rny friend. 

1 wish 1 could help you.” 

Me stared above him, 
watching the smoke die fan 
tastically on the* ('eiliiig, his eyes 
reflecting the serious thoughts 
that lay behind tln'm. 'Then sud- 
denly he sat upright and lookcnl 
at me. My words had not fallen 
on unheeding ears. 

“I Ijelieve you can if you will.” 

“ Have you .so little faith in 
my friemlship ? ” 

^ “Forgive rne, (landon. 

Governor of Cla* Kiang I 
now 1 have none.” 

“ 1 am your K.xcellenry’s obeditait servant,” 
I replied, bowing wiib mock haughtiness. 

“No, no;” he said, with a. smile. You 
want nothing freun the Covernor of (Jbe- 
Kiang.” 

“ Bardon me, but I do.” 

“ Well, what can he tlo for you ? ” 

“ Give me his friendship.” 

“ He gave it long ago - though you are a 
foreign devil.” 

“ That is my misfortune. But, tell me, 
how can 1 help my friend ? ” 

“ No doubt you fully appreciate the diffi- 
cultie.s. of a post like mine. 'To keep the 
people contented would seem work enough 
.for one man, but to control the authorities at 
Fekimas well Is a problem somewhat difficult 
to solve.. Well, we all solve it, more or less 
j satisfactorily ; I have the mi,sfortiine to stand 


in the latter category.” I began to condole 
with him, but he cut me short. “ There is . 
no crime imputed to me, no mismanagement 
of the funds, no charge of extortion ; yet the 
vermin at Pekin are assuredly 
working my ruin.” 

“ And the cause ? ” 



TIU'. K.Ml'KKHJi:. UK MUKML'H 


liefon: 1 l)Ocame 
had many fricaids, 


“ 1 will ti'll )’ou. I'or neaj’ly a year now, 
varit.‘(l at long or short intervals, a series ol 
mysterious disa|>pearanees has bet.'n g(ang 
on in niir eily. The first one o('Curred some 
nin<‘ or ten months ago. Idi, the eldest son 
of Wang- T. eh, the banker, suddenly dis- 
appcaiixi, and nothing has been heard of 
him since. In(]uirie.s disclosed the kict that, 
like many rich yonng men, ho had .swerved 
from the rigid paths of morality, and had 
taken up with other young men equally 
reprehensible. It also transpired that he 
had stolen largely from his father's chest, and 
that he was believed to have gambled it all 
away. Well, of course they came to us, and 
we set the law working in the usual official 
channel, ljut never the slightest trace of Fu 
have we been able to discover. 

“ A month after, the son of the great tea 
merchant, Chang-Si, disappeared in a similar 
manner. Again we set the law working in 
the usual official channel, but to our great 
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chagrin discovered no clue whatever. Within 
the next two months lour more of our wealthy 
young men disappeariid, while within the last 
three months there have been no fewer than 
five disap[)earan('es of a similar character.” 

“ And you have no trac'e of lht‘m ? ” 

“None whatever l)e)uiul the fact that w'e 
know they were all more' or le ss fatten by the 
gambling spieler.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“it has eome tw» iis in many ways, but I 
do not atlae li much imj)e)iiance to it.” 

“ Why not ? ’ 

“Jie.'eause I h i\i‘ liatl all the* gaming estab- 
lishments unde r the strictest surveillance tor 
some months n(.)\v, 

and 1 know that _ 

not one: oi these 
young nieai hael 

bexai ne'ar an\' (.)! \ ly 

the hous(.‘s on the 'J 

night ol his disaj)- 

“ You take it (or 

granU'd that thry // vl 

I la \c ^ I lot 1 e ft t h (. • I 

without my know- 

rtie junks sean lie.-d 

be‘fe)re‘ they juil to y , / 

“\'ou bedieve* - A\ ^ 

you are laithlully t 

“So (irmly that iX j 

e V e* n y o u, o 1 d // ^ K ; 

d()ul)teT that ye)ii / ' 

are', cannot shake; / j 

that iH'lic' ” 1 ' 

“ J leaven forbiei. “ ' . u.: 

^'ou are' likewise 

sure that tht'se young men were bitten by 
the gambling snider ? ” 

“ Absolute.'!) certain,” 

“ 'riwn our lirst move'ment is obvious.” 

(”.,i ie)oked at me' and his eyes be.*amed. 

“ i\I\ friend, )OU are a wonderful man. 
You have made a gre'at dise'overy ?” 

“(h) the contrary, I am exceedingly 
pu//,le(i.” 

He .showed his dis.ipjioinlment in the 
most unmistakable manner. 

“ My friend will explain what he means by 
our first meVv^ement being obvious.” 

“ Certainly. Since they did not frequent 


any of the well-knowui or susj^ected houses, 
we must find out which they did visit.” 

(d)i smiled almost superciliously. 

“ I am under the impression that 1 even 
thought of that.” f 

“ And what did you do ? ” > 

“ 1 set the law in motion, but discovered 
nothing.” 

“ Are you sure ? ” 

“Well, nothing of any importance.” 

“'J’ht;se young men never dropped a hint 
as to where they played ? ” 

“ I know of tioiie.” 

“ \’ou have closely ijueslioned 
relatives ^ ” 

“ Closely.” 

the* under ^as 

^ ^^laken 

ijj) “ Andi yoii r friends ■ 
a re i^^io v i \ tg the 

'"yj " {\ 

- >1-,) him that the story 

\ \ of his incompe- 
, ,;j lence should have 

! readied the capital. 

YccM. wmi: ddicre were many 

superior adminis- 
tralors waiting for his exaltetl |)OSt. 

“ .My friend,” said 1, “this is undoubtedly 
a singulaily inlei esling problem ; but, lictween 
ourselves, I see no reason why it should not 
be solved.” 

“'riieii \()u ha\(‘ ;m idea?” he asked, 
eagerly. 

“ 1‘erhaps 1 have ni.'iny. I think I'll go to 
bed and let them mature.” 

I had siilheient faith in ("hi’s intelligence 
to warrant the belief that he had gone 
thoroughly to work in his official way., 
Taking this for granted, also the fact that the 
young men were gamblers, there remained 
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the question— where did they gamble? As 
they never a})proached any of the suspected 
houses, it was obvious that they met in 
secret. Wht?ro was this .secret meeting-place ? 

The next morning I donned my Chinese 
4ress, and with a few skilful touches added a 
good ten years to my face. 'Fhen 1 stole 
quietly down to the break fast^room and 
patiently awaited the arival of the Oovernor. 
Occasionally 1 heard his voice as he sharply 
addressed his secretaries, and 1 knew that he 
was knee-deep in business. lUil presently I 
heard him rise and come towards the door, 
and when he saw me his brows clouded with 
annoyance. 

“ Vour business, sir?” he asked,* sharply. 

“Jswith his ]C.\('ellency tlie 


ever I broached the subject. One had heard 
of a secret gambling- place where rich men 
went and played faivtan for large sums, 
while another even directed me there. Need- 
less to say my patience and my energy were 
exhausted in the vain search, and I was 
returning disconsolately to my starting-place, 
ready to admit that the problem was more 
difficult than ever, when something happened 
whidi gave a fresh zest to my endeavours. 

Aimlessly wandering along the street, 1 
loitered for a moment to inspect the wares in 
an adjacent window, and as I did so two 
men met in the roadway beside mci and at 
on(H.‘ indulged in the usual felicitations. As 
lluyv s})oke well, and wt.'re evidently of the 


(jovernor, Chi-li-Ling.” 

“ 'I'his is not his ]:^x('( llen(y\ s 
business room nor liour,” hi‘ 
added, stiffly, pointing towards 
the door. 

“That is nothing to » 
me,” I answered, ('oolly. f ' 
“ VVho are you that pre ^ 
.sume to speak as one in I 
authority?” I 

“ His Excellency (1ii li I 
Ling,” he answered, think- I 
ing the name would j)ara I 
lyze me. I 

“ And J am his l^xcel- I 
lency’s very good friend, ^ 

Edward Clandon, the 
foreign devil,” and I k|| 
lauglied loudly in my Y|||’rl 
natural voice — if I 
might be said to have a \ t®'! 
natural voice. feW 

He came close to me 
and peered into my face. ( vtl 
“So it, is,” lie Slid, ' M 
“ I know the eyes. Hut ' 

it’s marvellous, marvel- 
lous I ” Then he looked 
at me attentively, and 
a close e X a m i n a t i o n 
discovered some infini- 
tesimal flaws ; hut to 


I'K 











the unsuspecting I was 
really what 1 seemed. 

I was rather proud of tins test, for (dii 
was a shrewd man and knew me well, so I 
.went out into the streets, buoyant : within me 
/ was a presentiment of good fortune. Count- 
less strange places 1 visited. 1 made many 
mqqiries among all sorts and conditions of 
; men. Some led me on with false hopes, 
Other turted up and looked mysterious when- 
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ix'Ucr class, 1- stole a look at them out of 
the corner of my eye ; upon perceiving 
which one said to the other, “ 1 am in a 
great hurry now, but 1 will see you to-night 
at the coffin maker’s.” 

“ Agreed,” was the reply, and then he who 
had spoken first bowed and walked swiftly 
awav. 
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The other surveyed me somewhat inso- 
lently, 1 thought, and then he too turned 
upon his heel. He was rather a good- 
looking young fellow, with the flushed face 
of the immoderate liver. His friend seemed 
a gentlenian of similar proclivities. 

1 watched him out of. sight : watched him 
as one watches the sea, the sun, the .sky -- 
that is, with no particular object, and yet 
with a vague, indefinite interest. Then 1 
went slowly after Ijim, repealing to myself, 
“ I will see you at tlie col tin makers.” At 
first the words were without significance : 
then they seem(‘d rather ('omic : then their 
singularity struck me. Suddenly the young 
man with the (lushed fu'e Ixcame intensely 
interesting. W'liy should two young gentle- 
men meet at night at a coffin-makers? 

d'he (^ueiy urged me (orward at a rafiid 
, pace, but when 1 reached the turning down 
which he liad disayipi ;ired there was neithiT 
sight nor sign of him. C'ursing my own 
stupidity I Imrried forward, and, arriving at 
the end of the street, I stood for a moment 
undecided wlu'ther to turn to the right or to 
th(? left. On the right an alley way presented 
it.st^lf; on the left the strecH was wider, and I 
knew that presently it di^liouehed iijion one 
of the main thoruiiglilares. Which should 
1 take? 

fortunately 1 was not called ujion for a 
speculative decision, for at that moment, 
upon looking ii]) the alley- way, I saw the 
young man with tlu: tlush(.;(l fac'e emerge 
from a door and ('ome towards me. Thinking 
I might be recognised, 1 moved to the other 
side of the road and glued my faee to a 
window ; but he came swaggering along as 
though totally ()bli\ ious of tlie existence of 
anything but bis (.)wn sublime jicrsonality. 
'To follow such a man was a task requiring 
neither cleverness nor (aiition. 1 savv him 
enter an eating-house, and there T left him, 
doubling not tliat I might still expect to find 
him there within the hour. 

d’lien I made* all liastt.* liack to the alley- 
way, and having mentally marked the door 
from which the )<aing man had emerged, 1 
went straight tow.iids it. Judge of my sur- 
prise, 1 might almost say my amazement, 
when I saw' that llr.* shop was a cottin-maker s. 
On the doorpost was a jirinted jilacard which 
notified to all and sundry that ^V1ng Lee’s 
coffin.s were I tie cheajiest and best on the 
market, and that all orders were executed 
with care and dispatch. 

i at once made my way tow^ards the door, 
and stopping, hesitant, upon the threshold, 
peered in. At a beiicli, planing the corners 
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of an ominous-looking plank, Avas a brawnj^ 
Chinaman stripped to the buff, while be.$id^v 
him stood a putty- complexioned little n[i0;: 
whose dress and manner bespoke the master: ' 
Advancing into the shop I inquired if MiV:,:' 
Wing Lee was in. 

“ T arn Mr. Wing Lee,” said tlie little marfr; 

I bowed solemnly. It was an honour tt> > 
meet the man whose coffins were the best oil' 
the market. 

“ To wliat do I ow'e tlu‘ honour of your 
excellency’s condescension ? ” asked he. 

“ Your honourable coffins are accjuiring an 
exceptional renown,” 1 answered. 1 
wondered if you could spare your valuable 
lime by taking an unworthy order. ’ 

“I tear that my coniemi>til)le coffins are 
unfit to inclose the exalted bones of your 
illustrious ancestors.” 

“ I* or him that shall inclose them fittingly 
there shall lu; laid up ten thousand merits in 
Heaven.” 

“ I am your excellency’s kliutic slave.” 

It may be taken lor granted that 1 w*as not 
unmindful of the presence of Mr, Wing Lee 
Indeed, my scriiliii)’ of him wa,s only equalled 
by his scrutiny of im*. So coneentrated and 
licry was the look ol his deep set eyes thfl^t, 
in order to a\oid suspicion, I had to turn 
aside. I hit even whilt* my eyes were w'ander- 
ing round the sh()[) I knew that liis gaze was 
<’oneenlrated uiion me. 

Piolessing that money was no object, and 
also an entire ignorance of any knowledge ot 
eol'fms, I asked him if lie bad any in sloqk, 
and he immediately led itu* ihroiigli the shop 
to a little room at the back, the walls of 
which w'ere linetl w ith gruesome shapes. 

“Here,” said he, “are a (ew of my con- 
temptible coffins, ^^’ould yiair excellency 
|.)refer the plain polished woo l, or the whil<^; 
or tlu: black cloth covering ? \'our excellency ,, 
must understand that the doth but conceals 
the })overty of the wood.” 

“Precisely so. 'i’lu* person to whom I am 
going to present the eoflin, a relative of mine, , ' 
is a high otTu ial. You will see that I do noh 
outr.age his su.seejitibililies.'’ 

“Your exeellenry understands that it iSv 
but a question of money ? ” 

“Name your own piTa*, and do the wwk; ’ 
in your own honourable style. Py the way, 

Is tiiis the whole of your stock ? ” : ■ 

“Not the w’hole, your excellency, but the ^ 
gems of my collection.” 

“ Well,” .said I, looking round, where are. ; 
the others?” 

He grinned rather curiously as he replied, 

“ Beneath your excellency’s illustrious feet’* , 
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“ VOUK EXCliLUrSCY I'NDF.RS l ANDS TIIA'I IT IS MUT A QUESTION 
oi- money/’ 


I stcpp(‘(,l hiU'k, n.n iin:i(‘('oiintal)k‘ shudder 
sweeping tlirough me. d'he little wretch saw 
the movement and smiled. 

“ May 1 see them ? 

“ It is but a dark ee-lkir, your exeelleney. 
There is nothing to see.” 

“ Very well. You know what 1 want ! 
^Vheh will you havt; it rt;ady for me ? ” 

“In a week, excellency.” 

“ That will do nii'ely. T su[)pose you are 
to be found here at all hours? ” 

“ At all hours, excellency.” 

“ Then 1 will look in whenever 1 happen 
to pass.” 

With that I took leave of him, giving him 
the address of one of the ( lovernor’s secre- 
taries, to whom, once 1 was out in llu’ street, 
I dispatched a note acijuainting him with the 
arrangement. And, as it happened, I had 
acted none too })romptly. Some (juarter of 
an hour after the secretary had received my 
note the boffin -maker Wing Lee called to 
make inquiries. 

The note dispatched by messenger, I made 
all haste to the eating-house where I had left 
the young man with the fliushed face, and 
yrhen I entered the room he was still sitting 


before the same table. Fortunately for 
my purpose, the other tables were full ; so, 
making direct for him, I bowed and ex- 
pressed the hope that he would excuse 
the presumption of my daring to sit in his 
illustrious presence. Again he favoured 
me with the same insolent look, but 1 only 
smiled in return, and was more profuse 
with my apologies. If I had not wished 
to mollify the young brute 1 would have 
kicked him off his sca^ 

1 )uring the mi.-al he sat staring at me 
through the clouds of smoke which he in- 
cessantly drew from his Manila, smiling 
inwardly, 1 ^ould see, at my attempts to 
pro()itiate him. Remark after remark 1 
madi\ to all of whit h lu‘ cithc'r returned 
a grunt of assiail or dissent, or maintained 
a stolid silence. 'The only thing that 
seemed to interest him was the clock on 
tlur wall above the door. When he was 
not staring at me through thir smoke he 
flattered it with anxious glances. 

WhefJ ] (‘ailed for the bill his interest 
in me awoke a little, and whi.'n, for reasons 
of my own, I showi:d a considerable 
biindl<! of bank-notes, tht* young man’s 
indiffenau'e rapidly vanished. H(j shook 
himself together, as it were, smiled, and 
took the trouble to ask a few civil but 
unnecessary (jiieslions. 1, nothing loth, 
at once entered into conversation with 
him. It suited nu^ to forget liis insolen(:c. 

In a few minut(/s we were det.-p in animated 
conv'crsation, and by an insinuating piece of 
(‘FOSS (|uesl toning he learnt that I was a 
native of Pekin, that my fatlu;r was a rich 
banker there, and that 1 was a ‘stranger in 
llang(‘how, knowing no one, and absolutely 
at my wits’ ends to know how to kill time. 
'I'o all of which, he replied that Hangchow 
was his native city, that he was Wah h’oo, the 
son of Ming Hi, tlie lea merchant, and that 
he would be walling to place himself at my 
honourable disposal. 1 at once sealed the 
bargain over a bottle of wine. 

Once he greav confidential, Wah Foo dis- 
closed the deplorable fact dial he w’as one of 
those sad dogs who, know’ing only the worst 
side of things, have little faith in the better. 
His conversation, sounding me as it were, 
ran the w'hole gamut of frivolous or discredit- 
able profligacy. \’et when he learnt that I 
had a weakness for games 0\' chance he spoke 
in a low’er key, and looked from side to side 
as though he did not wash anyone to hear 
him. 

“Would you like to try youc luck?” he 
asked. 



THE COEEINMAKER- OF HANGCHOW. 5^5 


I smiled as T patted my breast. 

I have a few taels here that I should 
like to flutter.” 

“ 1 know a place where you may flutter 
three hundred of them at a time.” 

“ But, unfortunately, I do not.” 

“ Yet I may introduce you.” 

Well, the bargain was striurk. My friend 
was to takc‘ me to the place : 1, on the other 
hand, pledged niN self to the utmost .secrecy. 
We waited for ;wiother half-hour or .so 
chatting and smoking, and th(Mi he announced 
that it was time for us to start. It was with 
no surprise^ once we were in the street, that T 
saw him turn in a ('erlain direction. In fact, 
I was sure ht* would only go on(‘ way. 
'rhiavforc I was nol in the least astoi^ished 
when 1 beheld him slop before the door of 
Wing Lee, the coftiivmaker. 

, A cautious rat-tat, sounded in a f)eculiar 
manner, was folUnved by a singular S(]ueaking 
as ol' rusty hinges, and then my companion 
knelt to the kevhoU; and whispered, “'There 
shall bt^ laid up in Heavc'n ten thou.sand 
merits for the friend of man.” 

Jn strange contrast to the former srjueaking 
of hinges, the door opened softly, gi^■ing us 
admissiem into the dimly-lighted workshop 


some T 5 ft. below us. A flight of Stairs lei; 
down to it, and as Wah Foo irntpediatelj^f 
began to descend them, there was nothkjj|f 
left for me hut to follow in his footsteps. i 

At the bottom of the stairs, holding 
some heavy, dark curtains, was a man witbi; 
a lamp. He bowed low as we approached"; 
and stood aside, and we entered a lon^y 
low, vault-like room which was draped fe) 
black and shai)ed singularly like a coffin. Irt 
the middle of this room was a square fablej 
at the head of whicli, with piles of silver 
and notes before him, sat the honourable 
coffin maker, Wing ].(v. In the middle of 
the table was t]u‘ fan-tan board, and grouped 
round it were some do/eii young men of the 
belter class. So sullenly excited were they 
that probably not one of them noticed the , 
st‘pulchral aspect of the chamber, or the; 
dis;igrtreabl(? smell of wood which always 
seems to hang about an undertaker’s. 

W'ing Lee .serutinizt'd me rather curiously/ 
lull I treated the whole affair as a mattei; of 
no ronse(]uenre. >\’ah T'oo declared that I 
was a cousin of his who had just come from 
1‘ekin. Wing Lee was not histidious so 
long as cousins from Pekin had money to 
lose. 


of that friend (jf man, \\ ing Li e. Wah l oo, 

wl'o seemed (<j know his way about, iuime 

diately crossed the shop and entered the 

little saneluai) at the rear. 'This, like the 

outi r shop, was lit diml) by a lamp whi< h 

snielt horrii)ly ; but crossing the 

floor with a rapid stride, my 

companion made for the opposite 

right - hand corner, and- slowly ■/' -I 

knocked five times upon the wall. /sImS 

A strange interval of silence j 

follow'd!, during which I 

anticipated some answer- 

ing sigriJ ; but that not 

coniing, ^\^ah Foo knock(‘d 

within a narrow passage, 

on cither sioe. ' It tnay 
be imagined that I har- vV'pill fl 
bonred some strange con- V I] i j | 
■jeeiures ; but my thoughts I' 'Ifl l ! 

were instantly arrested by 
the appearance of a light 


I punted mildly, now wanning, now losing^ 
l.nit not adding 
rapidly to the for-. 
-![['» tune of the putty- 

J/fi c o m p I e X i on ed 



‘wait, WAIT JUST ONB MOkE THY.’ 
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coffin-maker. Wah Foo, on the contrary, 
proved a desperate gambler, and plunged 
in the 'most reckless manner. As a con- 
sequence he soon began to borrow from 
me, and 1 was beginning to regret oivr 
relationship when his luck turned, and quite 
half-a-dozen times in .succession lie won 
largely. I'hcn began a long encounter 
between him and the bank, an eiK'ounter 
which gradually liretl out all the other gam- 
blers; who one by one took their departure. 
By this time my com|)anion was a big win- 
ner, and I, who long since had grown sic k 
and tired of the place, implored him to come 
away ; but it was always : “ Wail, wail- Just 
one more try.” At last I j)ut my loot down. 

I would wail for one more round. Agreed. 
He plunged heavily and won. 'The hideous 
little face of Wing Lee was a sight to behold. 
Indeed, it was the, look on that face which 
prompted my sudden resolution. 

1'he coffin maker implonnl for one more 
chance. Lei it be for three thousand taels. 
He had lost lieavily. lb* would be a ruined 
man. He wanted just one more ( hance. Wah 
Fbo, who >vas in an amiable mood, looked 
like giving way ; but, nodding, I made for the 
stairs and said “ ( Jood-niglit.” He shouted 
out that he was eomfng, and 
I at once began to mount 
the steps. Hut 1 had not 
gone much more than half 
way , up before my j)rogress 
was arrested by a noise which 
sounded extremely like a 
muffled thud. 1 paused for 
a moment, l.>ut ( ould liear no 
sound. Then 1 called out, “ Are 
you coming, Wah Voo ? ” 

Again no reply, and i)re- 
sently Wing l.ee appeared at 
the foot of the stairs, and 
said, **That: is not the way 
out. You must ('ome this way.” 

“ Where is my cousin ? ” 

“ He has gone.” 

The light disappeared and 
the curtains fell, so tlurre was 
nothing to do hut to retrace my steps. I did 
not like the look of thing.s, hut 1 was conscious 
of the necessity of turning a full front to the 
enemy. Moreover, I fell absolutely certain 
that most of the players had made their exit 
by the stairs. Why, then, had the honourable 
, c^n-rtifiker and master gamester lied to me ? 
L Slowly . 1 descended the stairs and with- 
drew the curtain. As I did so something 
; te before my eyes and a thousand 
launders seemed to rattle through my brain. 


How long I remained unconscious I 
cannot tell, and even my waking seemed 
so like a dream that I have no conception 
when it occurred. My head throbbed pain- 
fully, while every bone in my body seemed 
to be broken. By degrees I grew conscious 
of the knowledge that I had been struck 
clown, but in what manner 1 had not the 
least recollection. ICnough, that the blow 
camii swiftly and unexjjectedly. I must have 
fallen without a moan. 

But slowly-returning consciousness drove 
the blood coursing through my veins, and I 
began to move my limbs, ('oine, this was 
not so Ixul. No honi's were Ijroken, after all. 
Berhaps I was not so badly off as I imagined. 
I sat uj). 

Alxne me swung a lam]), from the dim 
light of which 1 could hut vaguely distinguish 
the surrounding ohjix ts. All seemed black 
and inipt ne’trable. I j)iit out my hand. It 
touched something. 1 sliivercd with horror 
as 1 saw that the ohj^ ^ t was a colhn, 

'Then consciousness t‘ame l)a(.'k with a 
rush. I recollected the vault : Wing Lee 
the collin maker ; thi: blow that brought me 
down. With an effort 1 rea('hed the lamp 
and limied the light up. JCver) thing was as 


I had seen it last e\ct‘j)t that I was upon 
the fan tan table in (ompany with a coffin. 
Mine, no doubt. What, then, had become 
of Wah h'oo ? 

Out of an indefinite curiosity I leant over 
the coffin and looked in, and to my horror 
saw that it already had an inmate. A closer 
look disclosed the pallid face and staring 
eyes of the unfortunate Wah Foo. A blow 
on the side of the head, almost similar to 
mine, had sent him to join the shades of his 



“ the uni-oimunate wah 
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ancestors, f^vidently these murderous coftin- 
makers were under the impression that they 
had dealt me a similar blow, as we were both 
laid out togellier. 

With much difficulty I rolled off the table, 
and when, by its aid, I once more regained my 
feet, 1 felt for my flask, Init it was gone. 
HowevxT, on a small table, a little to the 
left of me, I jierceiw.'d a jug, and making for 
this 1 found it half full of water, (ircatly 
refreshed by the draught, it gave me the 
energy to be anxious. i\Iy puls(? (jiiiekcned : 
T became ( onsf ious of the nec'essity to think. 
Thought brought its eunse<|uent ac'tion, but 
an examination of the ixit disclosed the lad 
that an iron shutter, oi- screen, had been 
drawn acros.s the <airtains. cijinpletely blotting 
out the stairs. How this thing workeil I 
could not discover. Vainly I tried to slide 
it hack. It setaned as lirmly fixed as though 
it Were a part of the wall. 

kecogni^ing the futility of a furtlier (‘ffort 
in that direciinn, 1 niadr- a hasty examination 
of the t'olfin-hke vault, l.nil nothing in the 
shajHM)f an exit presented itself. 1 sounded 
the walls for ^>onic s(*erel passage, but be<'ame 
quite ('onvinced that the only entraiuv wa.s 
by the stairs. 

The case was growing desperate. My 
watch was gone, so I could not tell the time. 
Why the munKavrs had left us I (a)uld n(»t 
guess, hut oiu.‘ thing was certain they wouM 
come l.)a( k. ( )n( e moit- mv hand made a 
futile joiirnev io mv hip. Tlie revolver was 
gone. If they came, how eoiiK.l I meet them? 
1 thought of the [ait tv eonijilexicmed W ing 
l.ce and his l.)ra\vnv attendants, and an un- 
congenial wave of jta'ling s\\e])l over me. 

1 returned to the* table with its gruesome 
loatL and a strange thought lluttenal my 
hlood, ^Vhat would lliev do with thecoipsc? 
Obv'iousiy it mattered little to the corpse, but 
it meant a great deal to me; for 1 had ('on- 
ceive<l a project the vciy boldness of which 
made me pau^e Arguing that Wing Lee 
wa*. a bold man, and that his busine.ss offered 
certain fac'ililies loi the- disposal of dead men, 
I d'd not iH.lic'vc that he w<nild bury them on 
the pH'misc'S, wlieic suspic ion might lay him 
vype?' to an inspection Iroin the authorities. 
I may also -.ay th.ii the wish was father to the 
thought, foi' 1 liad conceivc'd an idea no li’ss 
repellent than that of changing [)laces with 
the dead mnn. 

It had been my practice always to carry a 
fev; ends of nuike-uj) with me, and these 1 
found in my [) 0 ('ket, they, fortunately for me, 
being deenjed worthk'ss in the eyes of the 
murderers. M'ith these 1 immediately set to 

Vol. X.X. ~43. 


work upon the dead maTv.s face, and being 
rather skilful in the art of disguise soon had 
him a fair presentment of myself. 'I'hen I 
lifted hiin out of his coffin and, laying him 
upon the ’table, stripped him of his clothes 
and donned them myself, dressing him in 
mine. Next, with the aid of my small mirror, 
which had also been overlooked or ignored, 
1 began the ghastly opt ration of painting 
myself to resemble him. 'Fhe blood upon 
the side of my head had caked : my hair was 
.saturated with blood. W hen 1 hud linished 
with rny face there was not mueh difference 
in the appearance of the dead and the living. 
What there was would esca[)e him who never 
dreamt* of a trick. 

.My intention \\;is t(.) take my place in the 
coffin, trusting to fortune for my release once 
we reaclu'd tlie iipjverair. Hut knowing that 
it would be impossible to ba-athe with the lid 
screwt.(l (low!), 1 iiad })revioiisly i.'xamined the 
coffin very carefully, and 1 saw that it was 
(‘onstrmti'd in iIk' i-hcapesl and flimsiest 
manner, a white eloih being tacked round it 
to hide its imjxrlec't ions. With a knife, 
whi( h I was fortunate enough to find in one 
of the pockets of Wall Loo’s coat, 1 made a 
h(»le in thi' soft wood, the afore.said white 
cloth hilling all tract's of m\ handiwork. 
'I’his hole 1 was careful to cut within reach 
of my nostrils, llu' clot being so fiim.sy as 
heelv to admit tin* ai rheii 1 carefully 
laitl the* ik'ad Wah Loo along the table, 
liirnet.1 tlown the lain]), and with a throbbing 
brain and a hiating heart ('rept into the 
(N)ltin. 

I'Ditiinaiely lor mt', llit dead man and I 
Wert' of an t'(|iial length. .\s tlu^ coffin was 
also rooniv I fountl tliat I (ould turn my 
head to the orifice without much trouble. 
If tile worst ('amt' to th ; worst 1 had no 
tloubt that T could burst tin.' thing open. 
Hut what if I faintt'd ? I was w<.!ak. My 
brain throbbt'd jiainliillv ; my body ached a.s 
lliougli it was t'ovt red with bruises. W'hat if 
the horror of the siUiaiii.Mi [iroved loo strong 
for me ? 

It was a fearful thing to lie there staring 
ii|) at iht; dim, blat'k loof of the vault, my 
ears straining to catch every sound ; silence 
<d)t)ut me, silence anti the ('ompanionship of 
the tk'atl! It was inlolera bit', insufferable ; 
thought was fast driving nu; tlelirious. I 
longed ft)r the. t'orning of lht‘ wrt'tches. 

At last the iron (.loor slid back and I 
heard the palter of sie[)s upon the stairs. 
'I’hen someone spoke in a whisper, another 
answered, and a shuffling of bare feet 
followed. Next, something was slid upon 
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the table, and I guessed that it was the coffin when I heard a man, speaking in 

coffin for Wall h’oo. Noiselessly they went authoritative tones, say, “ What have you 

to work in the semi -gloom, for, peering here?” 

through my eyelashes, 1 saw with joy that ‘*Two honourable corpses which we are 
they had not turned up the light. Then a taking to their ancestral tomb at Wen-Choo,” 
shadow seemed to i)ass btifore my eyes. I'lie was the reply. 

next moment I was being .screwed elown. 1 put my mouth to the orifice and .screamed 

Sounds now became indistinct, but turning with all my might: “No, no, 1 am not dead, 

my nostrils to the hole which 1 liad made I 'J'hese men are murderers. Seize them ! ” 

found that I could breatlie with comparative for a few moments something like conster- 
comfort ; but as the heat suddenly grew nation ruled. 'I’hen there was much talking 

intense T pushed my finger through tlu; and hurrying of feet, and presently the lid of 

cloth, having littli: fear of disi'overy. my ( offin was wn nclu d off and 1 was dragged 

I think \Vah I'oo must have been carried out, more dead than alive, 
up first, for they seemed 
an unconscionable time in 
coming for me. lJut at 
last my turn came, and 
presently I was lifted off 
the tabu? and carried up 
the stairs feet first, wbieh 
was anytiiing but a jileasant 
experience. 'I'hen, when 
we rt.'acbed the shop, we 
were set down, and 1 heard 
Wing Lee say, “ (Jiiiek, 
away with you, or the day 
will c:atch you before you 
reach the junk.” 

We were instantly [lieked 
up again and, 1 fiad no 
doubt, taken out into tlu? 
street ; and presently, by 
the peculiar motion ol the 
men who carried us, 1 
knew that we W(?re being 
hurried forward at a raiiid 
rate. 

'rhe word “junk ” had 
given me an idea. 1 re- 
membered liow the (Gover- 
nor had told me that he 
even had the junks searched 
as they left the city. My 
non-appearance that night 
W’ou Id p lit h i rn n i ore k et • n I y 
upon the alert lh;in evt r. I would wail. ^^'ell, there is not nuK'h more to tell. 

'Fhc journey was not a lung one, and as, \\'ing Lee and his assot iati's were arrested, 

in my mind, 1 followed each movement of and confessions, wrung Irom them in CGhint;se 

niy bearers, 1 knew when we wcae set down fashion, disi loscd the fact that they were 

in the junk- 'I'hen, to be sure, came a wait, responsible for the disap})earanee of so many 

filled with a horrible dread a dread which young men, whom they murdered for their 

increased when 1 heard sounds which [uo money, and then carried out to sea. 

claimed the getting ready for sea. Indeed, You may be sure that my friend Chi (lid 
fearful that Chi’s overseer might not come, 1 not iinnece.s.sarily prolong the days of the 
was about to shout and attempt to burst the . coffin-maker of Hangchow. 




Pratt's Cats. 


r»V L. i\Ll»KK. 


ni\Rrrs some roll<s,” re- 
marketi ('aptaln liakcr, ro- 
llo«ii\('ly, as he laid aside 
the- iWintiitkct Gazt'Nc and 
\vi|)ed his speetaelt's, “that 
has ideas, and some lh.it 
hasn't : and ids lliem tliat liasn't that are 
lueky. Now, I ne\er had any ideas, hevond 
doing my duly as a sailonnan in whatever 
situation I might luipp.m to he. 'The eonse 
(jiuaiee was tliat 1 got on piai'eahly with 
everybody, and never 
made mure than a miil- 
dling-si/ed ass of niyselt' 
at any one tinus 'Then 
there was ( '.aptain I lank 
lhatt, of the Natchez. 

.Some ])e(.)ple usixl to 
say that lie didn't know 
anything whatever, e\- 
eept seamanship and 
the Bible ; and so, in a 
w.'iy, he di<ln'l. But 
he was eho(;k - lull of 
ideas, most of which 
wetit to show that he 
ought to havt^ ( ijnlined 
himsolf to seamanship 
and r(‘ligion. He was, 
take him l)y and large, 
the best aide bodied A i 
('hristian 1 ever heard 
ol, alloal (a' ashore ; 
but when hi! tried ti> 
bend his ideas on to 
his innocence it was 
like laending a three- 
inch calde to the signal 
halliards and trying to 
anc^ior with the loi. 

“ 1 often tliink of the time w'e had in the 
yali\iZ with ('a])tain Bratt's cats. I was 
first m.ate 'jI' the shiji at tlie time, and we 
were lying in Boston Harljour, Ijlling up with 
New Englanil rum and cotton goods for 
Singapi^re anti Camton. We had taken in 
about all she would hold, when Captain 
Pratt says to me, ‘Mr. Baker, you’ve been 
ashore several times at Singa])ore?’ 

“ ‘ It was.i’t my fault, sir,’ 1 says — for, next 
to Tort Said, Singapore is the measliest place 


in the whole East, and 1 can’t say worse than 
that. 

“‘1 wasn’t asking why you went ashore,’ 
.says ilie cai)tain. ‘What J want to know 
is just this : 1 )id you e\ er see a cat in Singa- 
pore ? ’ 

“‘Well, sir,’ says I, ‘I don’t rernembcT 
any particular cat, hut then 1 haven’t much 
oj)inion of cats, and I might pass half-a-doi^en 
widunit noticing them. \ ou’d better a.sk the 
car[)enti!r : he was ashore at Singa[)ore last 
\oyage, lor, if you remember, 
we weie delayed twenty-four 
hours hunting liiin up.’ 

“ ‘ 1 did ask him,’ says the 
old man, ‘and he said while he 
was at Singapore he’d seen the 
finest eolleelioii of variegated 
monkey.s, mostly 
bine, that any sailor-v 
man ever saw, even 
altera month ashore 
in London, but ha 
couldn’t sw'ear to 
any cats.’ 

‘“Might I ask,’ 
said 1, ‘what your 
jiarticiilar interest 
in Singapore cats is 
])ointing to ? ’ 

“ ‘ It’s this way,’ 
says he. ‘ I know 
horn what I’ve road 
that there ain’t a 
single solitary indi- 
in all 
I’ve got 
I in a 
l)ook down in my 
cabin, and you can't 
den\ what's in a’ln)ok. Now, Singapore 
is just overrun with rats and mice, and 
ihe (.logs and some! oilier small animal, 
wliose name I can’t lay my hand to at this . 
particular minute, don’t begin to do their 
duty low'ard the vermin. What Singapore , 
needs the worst way is cats that have been 
brought up to know their duty in regarddo 
rats and mice, and w’’l do it. Why, if the ; 
Singapore people could lay in a good supply 
of cats their property would improve in value, : 
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at least lo per cent Now, IVe been study- 
ing over this cat question for some time, and 
I’ve come to the conclusion that the man 
who carries a cargo of cats out to Sijigapore 
will make a lot of money.’ 

“ ‘ How so ? ’ says 1. 

“ * Look at it from a business point of 
view,’ says the old man. * What’s the market 
value of a cat here in boston ? Just nothing 
at all, says you, and right you are. Now, 
what ought to be the market value of a cat in 
SingajX)re, where there ain’t a cat of any kind, 
and where the inict; and rats ('ouldn't be 
reckoned uj) with any table of logarithms that 
was ever yet printed? My idea is that a 
good artide of cat, laid down at Singapore, 
would fetch an average prici! of fifty cents in 
our money. Very good. 1 calculate to take 
in about a thousand eats between now and 
the day we sail. 'I’he boys on tin* wharf will 
catch them for me, and lie glad to do it, hx 
five cents a eat. I shall sell those cals at 


You just lay that to heart, and have nothing 
to do with cats.’ 

This was speaking a good deal plainer to 
my superior officer than I generally spoke, 
but 1 knew his cal idea w'as. the worst sort of 
foolishnes.s, and 1 wanted to have him give it 
up. But, of course, he wouldn’t do anything 
of the sort. He was determined to take a 
cargo of cats to Singapore, and, accordingly, 
the more I might say against it the more 
he’d stick to his idea. • 

“ W'cll, tliat very day ("aptain Pratt went 
lo work to cullecl cals. He agreed with a 
warehouse man on the wharf to keel) his 
cats for him till the day we sailed, and he 
offered a reward of five' cents to evtav boy 
who would get a (-at ibr him. Hats were 
thick in Boston in those days, and boys were 
mighty smart. riiey turned to with a will, 
and t'ats fairly jioured in, as you might say. 
I told the captain that tlure wasn't the least 
(lonbl that niiu-leiUhs of tlie (.ats were 


Singapoiie for fifty cents apiece, which will be private cals that the boys s'.ole from their 

owners, anti I |)U‘t k to 
him, as a pious man, tliat 
he hadn’t any right lo 




will eat ihi' eouk 

rally throws away. 'Thai's “ hoys wkki. .MUiinY s-makt.’’ 

my little scheme for turning 

an honest penny in a new way, and I’d like enc'ouragtr l)oys to sleal. But he wouldn’t 






‘ HOYS WKKh .MKiin Y S.MAin . 


to hear your opinion of it.’ 


listen to me. He said that the ‘boys looked 


“‘Begging your pardon, captain,’ .says 1, to him lo 1 h‘ good, honest boys, and he 
haven’t any opinion of it whatsoi'vcr. wouldn't insult them l)y suspecting them 
Likewise the .same is my opinion of cats, of stealing. 

“ About an hour before we sailed the cats 


which are an animal that no man can trust. 


YoiTlT find long before you’re off the ('ape were all brought on board and dropi)ed 

1 that , you’ve made the biggest mistake of your down the main hatchway to the ’tween 

}ife in meddling with cats. I’ve heard my decks, where the old man calculated that the 

mother say that there ain’t a cat mentioned beasts would be comfortable. Wc took 

in the whole Bible, from beginning to end. , away the ladder from the hatchway so that 
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the cats couldn’t come on deck, and there 
were two or three pannikins of fresh water 
waiting for thorn below. I’he crew seemed 
considerable amused when they saw the cats 
coming aboard — that is, all except the 
carpenter. He was a good man, the 
carpenter, so long as lie. was at sea, though a 
bit gruinjiy in tem[)er, but he always stopped 
ashore when we wcae in port, and I'ni afraid 
that he wallowed a good deal in the intoxi- 
catiiig bowl. • 

“ He came aboard just after we had taken 
in all the cats, and he iKijipened to look 
down tlu* hatchway and saw the cats. Ho 
sort of staggcro(J ba('k and took hold of the 
fife-rail to siip[)ort himself. I asked him 
what was the matter, and ht' .said he felt a 
little faint. ‘ i^y-the-bye, Mr. Baker, ’ .said be, 
‘is there siuh a thing as a cat aboard this 
ship, for it would be mighty unlucky to go 
to sea without oik: ? ’ 

“ ‘ Cats ! ’ said I. ‘ W'liy, man, tliere's a 
thousand of thi:m in the ’tween d(.:cks, that 
tlu; captain is taking to Singapore on specu- 
lation.’ 

“ \’ou never saw a man look so relieved. 

“‘Oh,’ says he. ‘If they’rt: real cats, 
that’s all right. I don't niiiul real cats.’ 

“ ^Vell, wc got on very well with the cats 
for tlie first twenty lour hours, though the 
cahin-boy, wliose bunk was close to tlu; 
bulkhead that dividt.-d him from the eats, 
said he never slept a wink, owing to the 
awful lighting that went on among theavi. 
But the iiext day the sec'ond mate, who 
wanted something got up from below, had 
the ladder put down the hatchway, and the 
cals, supposing that it was meant for their 
accommodation, went on deck in such a 
hurry that, Indore anything eoiild be done to 
stop them, the whole gang took possession 
of the 'main deck and the (juarter-deck 
and the fo’c’s’le, and the s[)ars and rigging 
generally. 'J'he second mate ordered the 
men to ('atch the cats, but, beyond catching 
two or three that w’cn.^ either si('k or parlicU' 
larly tame, not a ( at was caiiglil. 'I'lien our 
troul^les began. 

“ You’ll say that a cat isn’t dangcrou.s, 
Lat by aloft, e.spccially at 

night, and liu-eting cals in the lops and the 
cross-trees and on every blessed yard-arm 
particularly if IIk: eats ]ia\e got the notican 
that the toj) han^’iKT of the ship belongs to 
them, and that every man who goes aloft is 
frying to catch them. 'I'he moment a man’s 
head came over the edge of the top he’d g»t 
two or three' pairs of claws right in his face, 
iind the wonder was that every man -jack 


didn’t lose his eyes. If you laid out on a 
yard for any purpose there would be a cat ; 
waiting for you, and she’d swear and claw J 
at you till you was glad to give it up and ? 
slide down by a backstay singing out that ; 
you were half-killed. Why, there was three 
of the heaviest and best figliters of the lot — ; 
wild toms that had been champion lighters 
along the wharves — that took po.ssession : 
of the main tof)g;d!ant yard, and for three 
days we couldn’t furl that sail, though 
it was blowing aUogrither too hard for any 
prudent man to carry it. When the halliards 
were let go and the sail brailed up the cats 
sal in iht: slings of the yard and waited for . 
the men to eonu' ii}) and furl the.; .sail. I'here 
was no knocking them off the yard, for 
they'd hang on with their claws and teeth 
like grim dtxilh. ‘ Whenever a man tried to 
get on the foot-rope they were ready for him, 
and let him have it right in the eyes. The 
end of it was that the men refused to go on 
the yard, and we had to hoist the yard up 
and sheet the sail home to prevent it from 
being laslu'd inl(.) ribbons. 

“'The old man was the only one who 
wasn't in a rage with the cats. He said that . 
the poor animals wert* only having a little 
imiocent play, and that as soon as they got 
used to the ship tlu'y would l)e as getulc and 
f)olite as .so many women. Perhaps tbey^ 
w(.)uld have been had tliey been fed properly, 
but as it turned out there wasn’t any proper 
food for them. The only fresh nu'at we had 
on board was tbrc:e or four pigs and about a 
do/en chickens, and the old man wouldn’t 
have any of them kilk'd for the fir.st fortnight, 
hec.’Uise, as be said, lu* had so nuich fresh 
meal ashore that he was tired of it and wanted 
nothing better than .salt hor.se. Now, a cat 
will eat tJHjsi anything that isn’t salt, but 
hates salt worse than poison. But .salt pork 
one (lay, and salt beef the other day, were 
all the provisions the captain would serve 
out to the ('ats. He said that what was good 
enough for him and his officers and men was 
good enough for cals, and if the cats didn’t 
like it they could lun^ to and catcli rats. 
'That sounded lair c'nough, but the truth was 
that then' Avasn'l a rat on board. Pbey had ^ 
all bolted in Boston as soon as they realized 
that we were filling up with exits. 

“ What with being half- starv(;d, besides 
feeling themselves insulted by being offertMl , 
salt meat, those cats got more and more ; 
savage every day. It wasn’t safe to be on 
deck at night without ; lantern in one hand v 
and a belaying-pin in the' other, for you wen? v 
liable to have a cal jump out at you any ' 
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minute, and carry ofif a piece of your leg or your 
hand. They stole into the fo’c’s’le and tried 
to bite the watch below, so that the men 
didn’t dare to go to sleep without setting a 
man to watch tin,' hatchway. After we had 
been about three weeks out, and had just 
passed the line, owing to having had fresh 
breezes on the port or starboard (juarter ever 
since leaving port, the men came ;ift, all 
hands of them, in tlie first dog watch, and 
told the old man that they’d had all the cat 
they could stand, and that it was the wish of 
all hands that lie’d heave the ('ats overboard. 
The old man was as swi'c'l as new milk. He 
told the men that thecondiK't (d the cats had 
been rt?gular outragi.ous, and he, gave them 
permission to heave every c*al oN crboard tlien 
and there, ^'oll see, 
he k?iew what he 
was about. 'There 
was no catc'hing any 
of those cats, as 
said a little while 
ago, and giving the 
crew permission to 
heave tlumi over- 
bo a r d , while it 
sounded rc'asonalile, 
didn’t amount to 
anything. 

“ After we passed 
the line we stood 
over toward the 
South Americ'an 
coast, so as to gel 
the trade wind. The 
cats kept making 
thcH’ usual disturb 
ance, and never 
seemed to slee]) 
while there was the 
least chance for any 
mischief. Luckily 
the wind had been 
■pretty steady after 
the first three or 
four da\’s, and we 
didn’t have miu h to 
do, except to hraci' 
the yards up now 
and then. 'The m(‘n 
were terribly discon- 
tented, but they couldn’t help lhemvs<.*Ives. 
You’ll naturally ask wliy the caj:>(ain didn’t 
shoot the cats. Perhaps he would have 
tried it if it hadn’t been that he had 
notliing to shoot with. You see, he was 
principled against carrying a revolver, and 
used to say that w'hen he couldn’t control his 


men by fair means he’d give up going to sea 
We all came to the conclusion that there 
was nothing to be done but just to endure 
the cats until we got to Singapore ; but the 
look-out wasn’t a pleasant one. 'I'hose cats, 
as you miglit say, regularly btfsieged us, anc: 
we who lived aft never could leave the dooi 
of the com|)anion way, or any side-light thal 
was near the mizzi'n (hain.s, open for t 
minute, for f ar that tlie cats would gel dowr 
below. 'Tile old inaii ha l a bright idea one 
day. Says he to me: ‘Mr. liaker, those 
cats arc aclually more than a C’hristian mar 
is rc(piired to hear. I’ve made* up my mine 
to pe)ison them.’ 

“ ‘ All right,’ .says T. ‘ I’m glad to hear it 
But where are y<ni going to gt‘l your poisor 
from ? ’ 

‘“Ain’t there £ 
medicine ~ C'hest ir 
tlie cabin ?’ says he 
‘ And ain’t medicine^: 
mosily [)(jison ? I’l 
gi\e them all a dost 
horse salts to 
we’ll set 
will d( 

“ Now, it’s ont 
thing to give a sailo 
m e d i c i n e , a n ( 
another thing tt 
seiN'e it out to ; 
cat. A sailor has ; 
natural lasttj fo 
mcdiciue, and wil 
take anything yoi 
givt' him, from salt 
up l(.) castor oil — hu 
a cal has iiior 
sense. 'I 'he old mai 
left pannikins c 
salts in all three c 
the tops that night 
and (‘ak'ulated tlui 
the majority of th 
cats would be dcai 
before morning, be 
they never turned 
hair. Not one c 
tlvam w^ould touc 
the .salts. So w' 
had to give u[) the idea of poisoning them. 

“ We’d been out of Bosion just about liv 
weeks when the cats began to go mac 
'There wasn’t any doubt that either the sa 
food or something else had given them th 
hydrocephalus, as those scientific cloctoi 
call it. Anyway, mad they were, an 
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behaved accordingly. They fought among 
themselves ; they tried to bite every man 
who came within reach, and they rushed up 
and down the deck and up and down the 
rigging, yelling and cursing and spitting, as if 
they didn’t believe there was any hereafter, 
and didn t care whether there was or not. 

“ Pretty soon tlie men imderstood what 
was the matter 
with the cats - 
which they found 
out through the 
.second male [)eing 
foolish enough to 
tell them. 1 don’t 
want to say any- 
thing against the 
second mate, but 
it l an’t be denied 
that he was young, 
and when a man 
is young lie is 
naturally foolish. 

I was foolish my- 
self when I was a 
young man, and 1 
don’t doubt that 
)’ou were, toi.) - 
begging your jiar- 
dfin, and noi 
meaning any 
off’eiK’e. U'ell, 
when the men 
knew that the cats 
had gone mad 
they Were dead 
sure that they 
waiuld all go mad, 
too, most of thi-m 
having b e e n 
chewed u|) considerable sinci' the cals first 
('ame abviard, and it being well known that 
the bite of a mad animal is certain death. 
'Pile captain did his best to (juiet llieni liy 
telling them that if they were bound to go 
mad there was no lu lp for it, there being no 
medicine that C(juld do tliern any good, and, 
consfaiiiently, the best thing they could do 
was to say their pravi rs regular and do their 
duty V) nim and the owners. 

“ I judged that he made a mistakt: in this. 
He ought to ha\e told th(un that be had 
a medicine wliich was a certain cure for 
hydroc<'|)halLi':, and then he ought to have 
ladled salts into them, with, say, a little tar 
mixed in w'th it to give it a flavour, a^d th(.*n 
the men \voiild probably have been satisfied. 
But there’s the iu'^onvenience of not being 
able to tell a lie ! 1 can’t really blame the 


captain for it, but it would have been a sight 
handier if the Na/chez had happened to 
have a captain who was a first-class liar, and 
could have quieted the men down and 
avoided any serious trouble with them. 

“I don’t say that 1 wasn’t mightily afraid 
of those cats my.self, for I never liked the 
idea of going mad ; and to go mad in con- 
sequence of a cat was more 
aggravating than it would 
have been if’ the cats had 
l)ecn dogs. 1 never went 
on deck without a heavy bit 
of wood in my hand, and 
when 1 saw a cat coming 
my way 1 generally went the 
other way in 
double - quick ^ 
time. 'I’wo of 
the men were 
caught by the 
mad cats, and 
the way they 
were bit up 
was a sight. 
Finally the 
men broke 
into open 
mutiny, and 
swore they 
would stop 
Ik^Iovv in the 
fo’c’s’le till the 
captain would 
p r () m i s c to 
|)ut into the 
nearest Bra- : 
/ilian port, 
w h i c h w a .s . 
t h e n only 
about 300 milt's to leiwvard. 'Phe old 
man gave in and jiromi.sed, for there 
was nrahing iPsc for him to do, and we 
braced up on the starboard tack and headed 
lor Pernambmo. 'Phe men si.*enied to be 
more or less satisfied ; l>ul that night, soon 
after tht* .seeond mate eame on deck in the 
middle watch, 1 having gone’ below and 
the old man taking all night in, three or four 
of them jumped on him liom behind as he 
was leaning over the rail, and gagged him 
and made him fast to the wlieel. 'I’hen they 
tossed some provisions and a breaker of 
water into one of tiu: (juarter - boats, and ; 
having backed the main-topsail, the breeze ji 
being light at the time, they got into the 
boat, all hands of then , and lowered away, . i 
and that was the last that any man ever saw ’ 
or heard of them. ‘ 
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“ The men had worked so quietly that 
neither the captain nor 1 woke up, but after a 
while, the old man happening to awake and 
look at the compass over his berth, saw* the 
shi[) was heading al)Out north, and knew that 
sometliing was wrong. So he rushed on 
deck and loosed the second male, and told 
him to call all hands. There was nobody to 
call except the ('arj,)enter and me and (he 
nigger cook and the cabin l)oy, but when we 
were all mustered on deck we braced the 
yards up again and ])iit lier on her course. 
The second mate was wild with anger .ind 
fright, for se\'i.‘ral times whiK* he was bound 


buco, and the minute the ship was fast to the 
quay the cats bolted, rhey went along that 
quay like a streak of blaek and tabby light- 
ning, and the natives ran and yelled that a 
whole regiment of devils had been let loose 
on them. W'e nevei saw any more of those 
eats, though I did read i?i the Bos/on Globe 
a(*er we got back to Hoston that an epidemic 
of hydixxHrphaliis had broken out at Pernarm 
buco, and that tlic peo[)lc were that scared 
they were leaving thei town and going into 
the couniry. 

“ \V(' ship}H‘d a iu‘w crew and a sealy lot 
of Dagos they were and pursued our voyage 
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hand and foot and couldn’t help hims(df, or 
even sing out, cats had come uj) and investi- 
gated him ; but, eurious as it may seem, 
nobody bit him. I caUailatc-d that this was 
on account of tlur tobacco that he used to 
U.SC, which w;.t.s tlic wors< that I ever smelt. 
Anyway, it showed thc‘ a^Jvantages of using 
tobacco, and I’ve (jften thought of it when 
my wife talked to me alunit the evils of 
smoking. 

“ In three days’ time we ran into Pernam- 


U) Singa}iore and (!ar\ton. T never men- 
lioiK'd cats once to the old man, for I could 
see that he was a good deal cut up about the 
failure (if his sjK'culation ; hut one day, while 
wvMverc lying at Singapore, he said: ‘Mr. 
baker, you warned me not to juit my trust in 
cals, an<l 1 laughed you to scorn. You were 
right, and I beg your pardon. Cals are an 
irreligious and an iniserupulous animal, and 
no (‘hristian man, let alone a. f.'hristian sailor, 
oiiglu to have any dealingsnvith them.’” 



A Glimpse of the Army. 

By a. Conan Dovjj:. 



you want lo enjoy Cod’s 
fresh air, and the blue sky, 
and the heave and swinj^ of a 
cant I ‘ring horse, work in an 
entrrie ward for a month, and 
then have a week’s leave of 
ahseiu'e amici thi* vast clear distances of tlu* 
veldt, willi the exhilarating atmospluMV of 
the camp around )'()u, and the intiaisi* living 
interest of war lo fill your mind. 

Such a holiday was mine last wet'k, and 
ere the impression becomes blurred in my 
mind 1 would set my cxperieiu'c down on 
paper- (hough too near me, perhaps, to g(‘t 
ihe I rue locus .of 
all that 1 have 
sc'en. 

It was at Karee 
Siding that we 
o\erlook the army 
or the centre 
I'olumn thc'reof. 

'I here, over a grt;at 
olive* green plain, 
lu'aving uj> into 
faniastie hills - 
there lay a |.)ortion 
(»f tin: grcaKxst 
host which has 
ever marched 
under the British 
<‘olours. d’hese are 
the Ciiards’ Brig 
ade and Sti'phen 
son’s Brigade 
(Welsh, Yorks, 

ICssex, and War- 
wicks), the whole 
making the nth 

Division. 'To think that we should have 
lived to see an I'aiglish army with eleven 
divisions! hrom Kimberley to Eland.slaagte, 
'md from Karee to Burghersdorp, well over 
two iuindred thousand sabres and bayonets 
were ready for the word to advance. 

How we have chafed during these five weeks 
the more co at the thought of how you mast 
have chafed at herne ! But now we arc well 
horsed atjd well fed and high of heart, and 
o ir little man is off again. There will be 
sore hearts . if we stop again on this side of 
Pretoria. 

Walk among the fierce brown infantry, see 
Vol. XX.-44 


the si)lendid Colonials, mark the keenness of 
the cavalry, note the lines of the guns and 
the hard, savage faces of the men who will 
handle them. Who can stop this army on the 
open veldt, now that it has weeded out .some 
of its incomj)etence and had time lo learn in 
war a h‘w of those* lessons which .should have 
bi*en taught in peace? It makes one’s heart 
l)lced to think of the deaths and the mutila- 
tions and (worse than either) the humilia- 
tions which havt* come from our rotten 
military system, which has devoted years lo 
leac hing men to walk in step, and hours to 
leaching them lo use their weapons. 



CONAN IHiVI.I*. AT MI OKM»-y,NH-.lN. 

Vfom a J’lwlooruph. 


Stand in the pass at Karee, and look north 
in the clear, fresh morning air. Before you 
lies a great idain, dull green, with white farm- 
houses scatten'd here and there. One great 
do?iga slashes it acToss. Distant hills bound 
it on all side.s, and at the base of those in 
front, dimly seen, are a line of houses and a 
steeple. Thi.s is Brandfort, ten miles off, and 
we are advancing to attack it. 

'I'he troops are moving forward, line after 
line of red face and khaki, with rumbling 
columns of guns. 'Two men sit their horses 
beside us on a knoll, and stare with their 
glasses at the distant houses. Gallant^ 
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figures both ol them : tlu* one sjiriK'c.', 
d('homiairi\ well groonieil, witli laughing eyes 
and upward ('iirved niousta<'he, a suggestion 
oi se.hoolboy luisehiel about his haiulsonu' 
laee ; the otlu*r, grini, lier('e, all nose and 
eyebrow, while scales ot sun drical skin 
hanging liom his brit'k rc-d liu'e. d'he lirsi 
is l’(;le ( arew, (leiuaal of Division; the 
siH'ond is brigadier Sl.ej)hens()n. \\\‘ are 
finding our men, and ihesi- an; among them. 

Here is anotlier man worth noting. \’(ni 
could not helj) noting him if you tried 
A l>iirly, liroarl-shouldered man, with full, 
S(]uar(‘, l)laek beard ovi-i his (best, his aim in 
a sling, his bearing a iiu'dia*val knight a rranl. 
It is ( ‘rabbe, of the (irenadier (luards. He 
reins liis horse lor an instant whiU; his 
(biardsmen stream past him. 

“I've had my share haiir bullets already. 
Hoy)e I woift gel another to day.” 

“ You should l)e in hrispital.” 

“ Ah, there I must venture to disagree 
Avith you.” Me rides on with his men. 

Look at the y(a.ing officers of the (iuards, 
the dandie.s of Mayfair. .No carj)ct soldiers, 
these, but men wlio havi‘ spent six months 
upon the veldt, and fought from belmont to 
Bloemfontein. 1 'heir walk is dainty, their 
putties are well rolled there is still the 
suggestion of the West-end. 

if you look with your glasses on the left 
you may see movement on the farthest sky- 
line, 'i’hat is Hutton's Mounted Infantry, 
some thousands of them, to turn the flank of 


any rcsistam c.-. As 1 ‘ar as you can stje to the 
right is 'l'u('k(a's Division (7th). Beyond 
that again arc' Ian Hamilton's Mounted 
Inlantry and l‘'ren('h's (’avalry. 'rhe whole; 
front is a good thirty miles, and ^^5,000 men 
go to the making of it. 

Now we advanc e: ovea tlu* great plain, the 
infantry in c;\tended ordi;i, a single company 
covc'iing hall a. mile. Look at the scouts 
and the.* llankc;rs- we should not liave 
advancecJ like that si.x months ago. It is 
not (iur additional numbers .so much as our 
new warcralt wliich makes u.s irresistible. 
The big donga is only two thousand \’ards 
off tiow', so We* halt and have a good Icaok at 
it. (iuns are unlimbcac.-d just as well to be 
rc/ady. l’ole (airc:w .icics up like a sc:hoc)ll)oy 
on a holiday. 

“ Whe/s seen old 'flicker ?” says he, w'ith 
his glass to his cyc's. He' has sent a me.s.sage 
to the* sc;outs. “ I’here, now^, look at that 
aide' of mine He has galloped along the 
donga to see if any b>oers are in it. What 
right had he* to do that ? \Vhen 1 ask him 
he will say that he thought ] was there. . . . 
Halloa, you, sir, why don't yem come back 
straight ? '’ 

“ 1 did, sir.” 

“A’ou didn’t. You rode along that donga.” 

“ I thought you wore there, sir.” 

“ Don’t add lying to your other vice.s.” 

d'he aide came grinning back. “ 1 was 
fired at, but 1 dare not tell the bid man.” 
Rap ! Rap ! Rap ! Rifles in 1 ‘ront. 
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“Who said ‘rats'?'’ KvcTyonc pricks up 
their ears. Is it the transient sniper or the 
first sliol of a battle ? d'lu* shots come from 
tlie farm house yonder. 'I'lie 83rd Ideld 
r>atti‘ry begins to fidget about their guns. 
'The ofh' er walks up and down and stares at 
the farmhouse, h’ronv either sieU‘ two nnai 
pull out lines of string and gi\'e long, 
nionolonoiis erii‘s. 'I’ht'y are the range- 
finders. A gunner on the lindier is deep 
in a sixpenny ni;^;a/ine, absorbed, Ids 
on his hand. 

“ Our scouts are ])ast the house,” says an 
officer. 

“That’s all right,” says the major. 

'The battery limbers up, and the whole 
force ad \ances to the farmhouse, (dff saddle 
and a halt for luncheon. 

1 lalloa ! I lere are new and sinister develop- 
nienls. A Tommy drives a smart Iniggy and 
pail out of tlh' >ard, looted for the use of the 
army. 'I'Ik; larm is jiri/e ol war, for havi* 


they nin fin'd at our troops? 'flu-y could 
not hel() the firing, poor soul.s, but still this 
snij)ing must be discouraged. We are taking 
off our gloves at last over this war. but the 
details are not jjretty. 

A frightened girl runs out. 

“Is it right that they kill the fowls?” 
Alas ! llu'. fjuestio!] is hardly worth debating, 
for the iowls an' d-.-ad, Ihe('t and indignant, 
the girl dimes in her three young turkeys. 
Men stare her t uriously, but .slie and her 
birds are not molested. 

IT'!' IS s('niething worse. A fat white pig 
all smothered in blood runs jiast. A soldiei’ 
mi'ets it, his bavonet at the charge. Me 
lunges and lunges again, and the ])ig s(Teams 
horribly. J had rather see a man killeil. 
Some arc up in the loft throwing down the 
forage. Others root up the vegetables. One 


drinks milk out of a strange vcs.sel, amid the 
laughter of his comrades. It is a grotesque 
and inedi.eval .scene. 

'i'ht! (ieneral rides u|j, i)ut he has no con- 
solation for the women. “ d'lu' farm has 
brought it upon il.sclf.” 1 ie rides away again. 

A ])arson iTles up. “ 1 can’t imagine why 
they don’t burn it,” says lu'. 

'I he little Mutch boy stares with large, 
wondering grey l ye.s. He will tell all this to 
his grandehildrcn when we are in our graves. 

“ War is a terrible thing,” says the mother, 
in Miiicli. 'I’hc 'I'ommic.s, with curious eyes, 
cluster round tlu* doors and window.s, staring 
in at the family, 'i’here is no individual 
rudeness. 

One Kaffir enters the room. “A Kaffir!” 
cried the girl, with Idazing eyes. 

“ \'es, a Kalfir, ’ said he, defiantly--- but he 
left. 

“'fliey won't burn the bouse, will 
tlu'y?” ( lied e inotlier. 

“No, - n 0 w 0 
answered; “ they will 
not burn the house.” 

W'e advance again 
after lunch, the luiuses 
and steeple mueh 
nearer. 

boom! boom! 
boom ! Cannon at 
last ! 

but it is far away, 
f)ver at 'I’lKker's side. 
liuT(‘ are little white 
puffs on tluj distant 
gre(‘n liills. 'I'ho.se are 
shells bursting. If 
you look through your 
glass you will see - 
eight iniks off a british battery in action. 
SoiiK'times a cloud of dust rist.'s over it. 
d’hat is a boer shell \\hi('h has kiKX'ked up 
the (lust. No boers can be .S('en from here. 

boom ! boom ! buom ! 

It beeomes monotonous. “Old 'Tucker 
is getting it hot ! ” bother old 'Tucker, let 
us juisb on to brainlfort. 

On again (ner the great plain, the firing 
'.lying away on the right. We have had a 
gun kiKM'ked off its wheels and twelve men 
hit over then'. but now Hutton’s turning 
movenu'iit is ('omplete, and they close in on 
the left of brandforl. A ]K.)m pom (jiiacks 
like some liorrid bird among the hills. Our 
horse artillery are ba’iging away. Wfiite 
spurts of shrapnel use along the ridge, 
d'he leading ir.fantry bend their backs and 
([uicken their pace. Wi' gallop to the front, 
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but the resistance has collapsed. I'he 
mounted men are riding forward and the 
guns arc silent. Long, sunlit hills stretch 
peacefully before us. 

I ride through the infantry again. “ The 

blister on my toe has bust.” “ This 

water-bottle ! ” Every second man has a pipe 
between his parched lips. 

I'he town is to the right, and two miles of 
plain intervene. On tlie })lain a horseman 
is rounding up some mares and foals. 1 
recognise him as 1 pass a well-known figure 
in society. A correspondent suggests that 
we ride to the town and ehanct* it. “Our 
men art^ sure to be there.’’ No sign of them 
across the })lain, but we will try. I le outrides 
me, but courtc'ously waits, and we enter the 
town together, Ves, it’s all right; ther(‘’s a 
Rimington Scout in the main street a group 
of them, in fact. 

A young boor, new (\'uight, stands among 
the horsemen. ile is discomposed not 
much. A strong, rather I'oarse, fat'e ; well 
dressed ; might app('ar, as he stands, in an 
English hunting-field as a yiaing yeoman 
farmer. 

“('omi's of being loud of the ladi(\s,” .said 
the Australian sergeant. 

“ Wanted to gd her out of the town,” said 
the Iloer. 

Another was brouglit up. “I’d have got off 
in a minute,” says lie. 

“You’d have got off as it was if you had 
the [)lu(’k of a louse,” says his captor. 'I’he 
conversation languished aftcT that. 

Jn came the staff, galloping grandly. 'The 
town is ours. 

A red headed American Irishman is taken 

on the kopje. “ What the is that t(; 

you ?” he says to every fjueslion. He is haled 
away to g,aol a foul-moutlu:d blackguard. 

We find the landlady of our small hotc’l in 
tears- -her husband in gaol, because a rifle 
has been found. We try to get him out, and 
succeed. He charges us 4s. I'or half a bottle 
of beer, and we wonder wind her we cannot get 
him back into gaol again. 

“ The house is not my own. I find great, 
burly men everywhere,” lie cries, with tears in 
his eyes. His bar is fitted with ])ornographie 
pictures to amu.se our .simple farmer friends 
— not the first or the se(‘ond sign which I 
have. seen that pastoral life and a JHiritan 
creed do not mean a high public morality. 

Sit on the stoep and smoke in the moon- 
light 

There comes a drunken inhabitant down 
the main street. A dingy rommy stands on 
guard in front. 


“ Halt ! Who goes there ? ” 

“ A friend.” 

“ (jive the countersign ! ” 

“ I’m a free-born Englishman ! ” 

“ (live the countersign ! ” 

“ I’m a freeborn ” With a rattle the 

sentry’s rifle came to his shoulder and the 
moon glinted on hi.s bayonet. 

“ Hi, .stop ! ” cries a senior correspondent. 
“You juggins, you’ll be .shot! Don’t fire, 
st'nti*)' ! ” • 

lommy raised his rifle reluctantly and 
advanced to ihe man, “What shall I do 
with him, sir?” he asked the corresjioiident. 

“ Oh, what you like ! ” He vanished out 
of history. 

I talk politics with Free Stater.s, Tht! 
liest o[)ening is to begin, in an in(|uiring tone, 
“ \\ by did you jieopie dca laia* war ii[)on 
us?” 'I'luy bavi‘ got into such an injured- 
innocence stale thal it comes (iiiite as a. 
shock to them wlien they are reminded that 
they were tlie atUu kers. P>y tliis Soc/ratie 
method one attains .simie interesting rc’sulls. 
It is evident that they all thought they tajuld 
win easily, and that they are very bitter now 
against the 'I'lansvaal. d bey are mortally 
si('k of the war ; but, for thal matter, so are 
most of lla* British oflieers. It lias seemed 
to me sometimes that it would be nu^re 
jiidii'ious, and even more honourable, if some 
of the latter were less ojien alioiil the exteni. 
to which they arc “fed up.” It cannot be 
inspiriting for their nuai. .^t the same time 
there would be a mutiny in the Army if any 
conditions short of absolute surrender wi^e 
accejitcd and in spite of their talk, if a 
free jiass were given to day, 1’ am convinced 
that very few offic<'rs would return until the 
j(jb was done. 

Our railway engineers are great. The 
train was in Brarniforl next day, in spite of 
brokiai bridges, smasheil culverts, twisted 
metals, every sort of wrecking. So now we 
are ready for another twenty miles j’retoria- 
wards. The Vet River is our goal this time, 
and off we go with the early morning. 

Another great green plain, with dotted 
farms and the huge khaki column slowly 
sjireading across it. The day was hot, and 
ten miles out the (Guards liad about enough. 
Stragglers lay thick among the grass, but the 
companies kept their double line formation, 
and plodded steadily along. 'I'en miles 
sounds very little, but try it in the dust of a 
column on a hot day, with a rifle over your 
shoulder, a hundred rounds of ammunition, 
a blanket, a canteen, an empty water-bottle, 
and a dry tongue. 
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A ^R‘y-hf;i idl'd jiadrc limped l)rav(‘ly 
iK'side his men. 

No, no," siiys he, wlien offered a horse. 

‘T rniisl not spoil my record.” 

Tile men an* silent on the march ; no 
hand, no sinidng. (him and sullen, the 
column flows across the veldt. Oi'hcei.s and 
men are short in their tempers. 

“ W'hy don’t you,” etc., bleats a siil) 
altern. 

“ because 1 nc’vcr can hear what you say,” 
says tile corjioral. 

'They halt for a midday rest, and it seems 
to me, as I move among them, that there is 
too much nagging on the |)art of officers. 
We have jiaid too much attention to the 
(lerman military methods. (Jur true model 
should have lieen the American, for it is 
what was evolvetl by the Anglo-C’eltic race 
in thi? greatest experience of war which the 
Anglo ^.'eltic race has ever had. 

Oil Ave g<' again over that great plain. Is 
there anything waiting for us down yonder 
when^ the low kopjes lie? 'I'he Hoers have 
always held dver^. 'fhey held the Modder. 
I’hey held the I'ugela. Will they hold the 
Vet ? Halloa, w hat’s this ? 

A startlc-d man in a night-cap on a dapple- 
grey horst:; He gesticulates. “ Fifty of 
them -hot corner captain shot -lost my 
helmet.” We catch bits of his talk. But 


what’s that on the dappli^ grt'y’s side ? The 
hor.se is shot through the body. He grazes 
(juielly will) liku'k streaks running down the 
reeking hair. 

“A West .\uslr;dian, sir. fhey shot 
turble bad, for we W(Me within fifty yards 
before they locrsed off.” 

“ W'hich kopje ? ” 

“ That oni' over yondei.” 

^Ve gallop ha wai'd, and ]iass through the 
open ranks of the (iuards’ skirmi.shers. 
Behind us tlu‘ two huge naval guns are 
coming majestically up, drawn by their thirty 
oxen, like great hock bottles on wheels. In 
front a ballt'ry has unlimbered. We ride up 
to the .side of it. Away in front lies a small, 
slateTOofed farm lieside the ko])je. The 
MounU'd Inlanlrv have coale.sced into one 
body and are moving towards us. “ Here’s 
the circu.s. There is going to be a battle,” 
was an infantry plirase in llie American War. 
Our circus was ( oming in, and ])erhaps the 
other would follow. 

'J'he battery (8.|tli R.k'.A.) settles down to 
its work. 

Bang ! 1 .saw the shell burst on a hillside 

faraway. “ 3,500,” .says somebody. Bang! 
“ 3,250.” says the voice. Bang! “3,300.” 
A puff shoots up from the distant grey roof 
as if their chimney weie on lire, “(lot him 
that time ’ ” 
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'I'hc game seems to us rather one-sided, 
hut who is that shooting in the distanet* ? 

“ Wheeceee ” what a hungry whine, and 
then a dull, muffled ‘‘ Ooof ! U|) goes half 
a cartload of earth about a hundred yards 
ahead of the battery. 'I'he gunners tak(‘ as 
nui(“h notice as if it were a potato. 

“ Wheeei'eee ooof!” Idfty yards in 
froJit this time. 

“ Bang ! Bang ! ” go the crisp haiglish 
guns. 

“ W'heeeeet* -ooof!” fifty yards l)ehind 
the battery. 'They 'll gi't it next time as sure 
as fate. ( ainiKTs go on unconcernedly. 

“ \Vhe(veee oofl” Right between the 
guns, by (leorge ! 

'Two guns invisible 
for the dust, (lood 
h (ravens, how 
many of our gun- 
ners are left? 

I )ust settles, and 
they are all bend 
ing and straining 
and pulling the 
saiiu' as ever. 

Another shi*ll 
and another, and 
then a variety, lor 
there comes a 
shell which breaks 
high up m the air 

w h V e r et- 
t a n g - w i t h a 
music’al, resonant 
not(r, like the 
snap]) ing of a 
huge banjo string, and a (juarter tjf an acre of 
ground sj)urted into little, dust clouds under 
the shrajinel. d'he gunners take no interest 
in it. Percussion or shrapiurl, fire what you 
will, you inust knock the gun off its whi'els 
or the man (.)1T his jiins before you settle the 
R.h'.A. 

But every shell is bui sting true, and it is 
mere liu'k that half the battery are not down. 
Onc i? only did 1 see a man throw' back his 
head a few inches as a shell burst before 
him. 'I’he others might have been parts of 
an automatic machine. But the officer 
decided to shift the guns - and they are 
shifted. 'J'hey trot away for half a mih* to 
the right and come into action again. (lood 
old 84th Battery ! Nothing the matter with 
it. 

The lonely hero is the man to be admired. 
It is easy to be collcuaively brave. A man 
with any sense of proportion feels himself 
to be such a mite in the presence of the 


making of history that his own individual 
Welfare seems for the moment too insignificant 
to think of. 'I'he unit is lost in the mass. But 
now we find oursi.'lves alone on the plain with 
the batUay away to the right, 'i'he nerves of 
the novice arc strung up by the sound of the 
shells, but there is something of exhilaration 
in the feeling also. 

'Then' is a fenci.‘ alxaul two hundred yards 
off, and to this we tether our horses, and 
we walk up and dow'u trying with our glas.ses 
to sjiot w'here tiu* Jloer guns are. W e havt; 
suspicions, lait nothing nu.ire. Our gunners 
may kiuaw, but we do not f<.el (.‘onlideiU 
about it. Surely the stealthy, lurking gun 


is worth six guns which’ stand bravi*ly forth 
in the (.)pen. I'hesi' farmers ha\'e t, night 
our riflenuai their Imsines.s, and they bid 
fair to alter the artillery systems of the world 
as well. Our guns and theirs are lik(‘ a 
light between a blind man and one who 
can .see. 

An artillery colonel is wandcaing loose', and 
wer talk. He has no job of his own, so he 
come s, like I lie taiachman on a lioliday, to 
w^itch some otiier man’s guns at work. A 
shell falls some distance short of us. 

“'I'he next one,” says the colonel, “ \dll 
go over our lieads. (.'ome and stand over 
here.” 1 do so, with many mental ri'scrva 
lions. W'heeeeiH'ee 1 

“ Here it comes ! ” says the* colonel. 
“Here I go!” think I. It hurst on cnir 
Icevel, but forty yards to th(2 right. I secure 
a piece as a souvenir. 

“ Shall we wait for another ? ” 1 began 

to be sorry that I met the colonel. 
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‘ vv K s»'K niAr line IWt) NUINsIKK NAVAI AKie into action.” 

I’nuti it I'kulo. hu Mr. H (}. Shtilh.ji. 


But a no^w sen 
.sal ion breaks iif)()n 
U.S. Looking back 
wo seti that tlu* 
two monster naval 
guns are con)ing 
into action not fitly 
yards oft our U'th 
ered horses, which 
stand in a dead 
line bi'tore ihcin 
huge mu//lcs. W c 
only jusl got them 
(deal’ in lime. 

Bang ! the tatho 
ol all the bangs 
this time, and a 
pillar ol white 
smi )kc with a blac k 
hcail to it on the 
lari her hill. I can 
see some riders, 
like ants, going across it Boers on the tri'k 
Oui men lake ihe huge brass eartndgi- ('ase 
oiii of the gun. 

“ ( an I ha\ .• that ? ” 

“ ( 'ertainlv,” says iht‘ lieutenant. 

I li(‘ it on to niy saddle, and leel aj)ologetie 
towards my long snfT'-i ing horse. 'I’lu' great 
gun nxirs and roais, and the malignant 
spoiils ol smoke rise.' on th(.‘ larthest hill. 

.'\ lim- ol inlanlry in \t;ry opiii ordi-r 
(■(anes past the great guns, aiul 1 ad\ane«.- a 
little wav with them. d'hey are Scots 
(iuards. The tirst liiu‘ goes forward, the 
si'cond is hailed and lying down. 

“'I'lial's tight! Show wlu-re yon are'” 
cries the sec'ond line, derisi\ely. 1 seem to 
have missed iht^ point, but the young (illieer 
in the first line is very angry. 

“ Hold your tongues ! ” he shouts, with his 
nal lace looking o\i*r his shoulder. ‘‘ loo 
mail)’ orders. No one gi\'es on.le-rs but ine.” 
Mis men lie down. 'The sun is sinking low, 
and it is evidiail that tlie contemplated 
infantiy assault will not come oft. One ot 
the gi'e It naval shells yiasses high over our 
hearls. It is the sound ot a distant train in a 
tunru.l 

man cantcis jiasl with a stn^tcher over 
his should' i. Hi.'^ hay horse lollops along, 
but the strelc;ht'r makes him look very top 
heavy. Me t-a.sses the guns and the infantry, 
and rides on along the edge of a maize field. 
He IS hall a mile out now, heailing for the 
kopje. I'h ery in.slant I expect to see him 
drop from his horse d’hen he vanishes in a 
dip of the Aground. 

After a time the slreteher appears again. 


riiis time two men are carrying it, and the 
hoi’M inan ndes beside. I have bandages in 
my poc'keg so I ridi‘ forward also 
‘ I las a surgeon set.-n him ? ” 

“ No, sir.” 'riR V lay the man down, 
'There is a handloa'chief over his face. 

“ When.- is it ? ” 

‘‘ His stomach and his arm.” Bull up hi.s 
shirt, and there- is the: Mauser bullet lying 
obvious, under the skin. It has gone round 
instead of penetrating. A slit with a pen- 
knife would extract it, l)ut that had belttsr bt‘ 
left for chloroform and the held hospital. 
Nice, clean wound in tlu‘ arm. 

“\’ou will do very well. AVhat is your name?” 
“ Brixate Smith, sir. New Zealander.” I 
mention ni)' name and the Langman Hospital 
at B>loemlonlein. 

“ I've n-ad yoin lM)()k.s,” .says lie, and is 
carried onwards. 

'There has Ix-e-n a lull in the firing and the 
siin is very low. 'Then after a long interval 
eoines a last Boi r shell. It is an obvious 
insult, aimed at nothing, a (U-risive good- 
night and good hye. 'J'he two naval guns 
pul up their long neeks and both roared 
together. It was the last word of the Lmpire 
the mighty angry voice- calling ovc-r the 
veldt. 'Tile red rim had sunk and all was 
pur|.)le and crimson, with the wliile moon 
liigh in the wc-st. What hail ha[)peried? 
Who had won? Wert: other columns 
engaged ? No one knew anything or 
seemetl to care. But late at night as 1 lay 
under the stars I sav far on tlie left front 
signal Ha.shes fioin over the river, and 1 knew 
that llullon was there. 
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So it proved, for in the morning it was trails of waggons, ambulance carts, private 

over the camp in an instant that the enemy buggies, impediments of all kinds, radiate out 

had gone. But the troops were early afoot, from the army. It is a bad drift, and it will 

Long before dawn came the weird, muffled be nightfall before they are all over. We 

tapping of the drums and the crackling of pass the last of them, and it seems strange 

sticks as the camp-kettles were heated for to emerge from that great concourse and sec 

breakfast. 'I’hen with the first light we saw the twenty miles of broad, lonely plain which 

a strange sight. A monstrous blister was lies between us and Brandfort. We shall 

rising slowly from the veldt. It was the look rather foolish ifany lioer horsemen are 

balloon being inflated our answer to the hanging about the. skirts of the army, 

lurking guns. We would throw away no We passed the battlefield f>f last night, 
chances now, but play every card in our and stop[)cd to examine the holes made by 

hand another lesson whicli the WTir has the shells. 'I'hree had fallen within ten 

driven into our proud hearts. 'I’he army yards, hut the ant heaps round had not been 
moved on, w'ith the absurd Avindhag fla])ping struck, showing how harmless tlie most .severe 
over the heads of the column. We climbed shell fire must be to prostrate infantry, from 
the kopji'S where thc^ cnc-my had crouched, the rifling marks in the clay the .shells ware 

large* ones fort}^- 
])(ainders, in all 
probability. In a 
iiitle heap lay the. 
(omplete kit of a 
guardsman his 
canleen, water- 
bottle, cup, even 
his putties. He 
had stripped for 
action, with a 
vengeance. Poor 
de\ il, how iinconi- 
fortable he must 
\k‘ to day ! 

.'\ Kaffir on 
horseback is 
r o u n d i n g u p 
horses on the 
l)lain. He gallops 
towards us — a 
pictures(|ue, black 
figure on his 
shaggy Basil to 
III o u n t . H e 
waives his hand 

and saw the litter of empty Mauser cases and e.xcitidly towards the east. 

the .sangars so cunningly built. Among the “ I^nglishrnan there on veldt- liiirt 

stones lay a packet of the venomous looking Hutehman shoot him. He delivers his 

green cartridges still un fired. 'I’hey talk of message dearly enough. 

poison, but I doubt it. Verdigris would “ Is he alive ? He nods. 

be an antiseptic rather than a poison in When did you see him ? ” He points to 

a wound. It is more likely that it is .some the sun and then farther east. About tw'o 

decomposition of the wax in wfliich the hours ago apparently. 

bullets are dipped. Brother Boer is not a “ C'an you take us there ? ” Wi^ buy him 
Bushman, after all. He is a tough, stubborn for two shillings, and all canter off together, 
fighter, who plays a close game, t)ut does not Our road is through maize fields and then 
cheat. out on to the veldt. By Jove, what’s that? 

We say good-bye to the army, for our There is a .single black motionless figure in 
duty lies behind us and theirs in front. For the middle of that clearing. We gallop 
them the bullets, for us the microbes, and up and spring from our horses. A short, 
both for the honour of the flag. Scattered muscular, dark man is lying there with a 
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yirllow, \va\(.‘n fare, and a blood-riot over his 
inoiilh. A handsome man, black liaired, 
bla('k-moiista('hed, his expression serene. 
No. 410 New South Wales Mounied Infantry 

shot, overlooked, and abandoned. 'riuTc 
are ('vident si;.' ns that lur was not alive when 
the Kaffir saw him. Rifle and horse are gone. 
Mis wal('h lies in front of him, dial iij)wards, 
run down at one in th(‘ morning. Poorrhap, 
he had counted the hours until he could scv 
them no longer. 

\\ c examiiu* him for injuries. Obviously 
he had bled to deatli. 'I'hia'e is a horrible 
wound ill his stomach. Ills ann is shot 
through. Reside him lies his water boltk? 
a little water still in it, so he was not tortured 
by thirst. And here is a. singular point. On 
tlu: water - bottle; 
is balanced a n^l 
chess pawn. lias 
he died playing 
with it? It looks 
like it. Where 
are t h e o l h e r 
cliessmen ? We 
find them in a 
haversack out of 
his reach. A 
singular trooper 
this, who carries 
chessmen on a, 
camp.aigu. Or is 
it lo:>t from a 
farmhouse- I 
shrewdly su.ipect 
it. 

We collect the 
poor little effects 
of No. 410 -a 
bandolier, a sty- 
lograpliic pen, a 
..silk handkerchief, 

Vol, XX. -46. 


a clas[) - knife, a Water bury 
watch, two pound.s six-and- 
sixpence in a frayed purse, 
'Then we lift him, our hands 
sticky with his blood, and get 
him over my saddle horrible 
to see how the flies swarm 
instantly on to the saddle- 
lia])s. His head hangs down 
on one side and his lieels on 
the other. We lead the horse, 
and when from lime to time 
h(‘ givi'S .a horrid dive we 
clutch at his ankles, d'hank 
Heaven, he never fell. It is 
two miles to the road, and 
there we lay our burden under 
a telegraj)h ])ost. A convoy is coming ii|.), and 
we can ask them to give him decent burial. 
No. 410 holds one rigid arm and clenched fist 
in the air. We lower it, hut up it springs, 
menacing, aggressive. I put his mantle over 
him ; but still, as \\c look back, we seethe 
projection <.)f that raised arm. So he met 
his end sonu'hody’s boy. hair figbt, open 
air, and a great caii.se 1 know no better 
dc.*ath. 

A long, long ride on tired liorses over an 
endle.ss j)lain. Hcac; and there nioiinted 
Kaffirs circle and swoop. I have an idea 
that a few mounted police might well 
enn)loy('d in our rear. How do we know 
what these Kaffirs may do among lonely 
farms held by women and children? Very 





GENERAL POLE-CAREW (iN THE CENTRE) OUTSIDE BRANDFORT. 
a Photo, by Mr. if. 0, SheiUy. 
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certain I am that il is nut thc'ir own horses 
ivhicl) lliey arc rounding up so eagerly. 

'r(‘n miles ha\'e passed, and we leave the 
track to watch our horses at the dam. A 
black mare hard-hy is rolling and kicking, 
(airious that she should he so playful. W’e 
look again, and she lies very {|uiel. One 
more has gone tf) [)()ison the air o( the V(‘ldl. 
W’e sit hy the dam and smoke. Down the 
track there comes a ('olonial corps of ('avalry 
■- a famous corps, as we see when our glasses 
sIjow Us the (X)lour of the cockadt'S. Oood 


Here is a small convoy, with an escort of 
militia, only a mile (u- two out irom Jhand* 
lort. 'I'ltey are heading wrong, so we set 
them right. 'The captain in charge is 
excited. 

“ 'I'here are Iloers on that hill 1’’ d'he hill 
is only half a mile or so away on our left ; 
so we find the subject interesting. “ Kathrs 1” 
we suggest. 

“ No, no, mounted men with bandoliers 
and fillers. W'hy, there they are now.” We 
.see moving iiguves, but again suggest Kaffirs. 



Frinna Phido. l)!i\ THK liKi'i i'-.ii i Koui's i- n'o:k’In<; HK.\Ni>Otlo. [Mr. Jl (.. ShAlri/. 


h(‘avens, will we ne\'er liave sense' lu'aleai 
into us? I low many disastc'rs and humilia 
tions must wi' endure* before we* learn how to 
soldier? 'bhe regiment jtas.ses without a 
vanguard, withcaii scouts, without llanke'rs, 
in an enemy's erounlry inte*rsercte‘d by dongas. 
Oh, for a Napoleon who might meret sueh a 
regiment, t(.*ar the epaule*tte‘s of the t'olone*! 
i’rom his .shoulde'is, Stellenbeisch him instantly 
without appeal! or argument. Only sui'h a 
man with sue h powers can ever thoroughly 
reorganize our army. 

Another six mile-s over the great ])lain. 


It ends by our bf)lh di'pariing, unconMiice'd. 
W’e* thougln the you!ig,-offiee r jumpy over his 
first convoy, but we* owe him an apology, for 
nerxt morning we learned that the Mounted 
Infantry had been out all night ('basing the 
yeTy men whom we had seen. It is likely 
that the ai'e'idental preseni e ol the convoy 
saved us from a somewhat longer journey 
than we had intended. 

A day at Mrandlort, a night in an open 
truck, and we wen* l.>aek at tlie ( ale f'mt(*ri(]ue, 
Houlevard des Mic robes, which is our town 
addri'ss. 
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Readers of TilK S'l KANI.) MA(iA/lNlc will riineni!»<.‘r 
an extraonlinary article on Harllioldi’s Statue of 
Li!)Crty, wliiclt appealed nine months a^o. We j^ive 
here a photo, of the hiij^e tablet which the statue 
is represented as holding iii its left hand. 'I’lie pic- 
ture was takeji from the forc'head <;r ihe sl.itue, .iround 
which a gidlery runs for the convenience of visitois. 
The dale, July 4, J726, can he plainK seen, an<l the 
tablet, weuuiyadd, isabout lift, by iSft. Thisdaring 
])ictiiri: w'as taken and sent by Mr. J. lb (iiifhth, ol 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A WOODKN 

The wooden flower lure shown is pnmouneed, 
by naturalists who have seen specimens, 
to be the strangest and raiest in the 
known world. It is called the “ Rose (•! 

Hell” because of a legend of the (luateinalan 
Indians, aiul was discovercsl about a yeai ago 
in the ruggeil mountains of C’etilral .Anurrica, 
where it grows in crevasses on the .si<les ol 
Mount Agua, and aromul the seared edges ol 
the towering volcano of Kuego, in (luatemala. 

This uni(]ue blossom is rough, but beautiful 
and otld and wonderful in ninny ri:specls, as 
the illustration .slunvs. It is composed of four 
distinct petals, concave in form, :uid airaiigeil 
much like the petals of a half l)low n rosi-. I'he 
outside of these petals or divisions is covered 
with thick hark, like ain»rdinary tree ; inside, 
the hard surface is indenled with lines tlial 
follow cacluither in the most delicate Iraciry, 
like the veins in the jretals of some flowers. 

The slerrr, usually about a fool long, is<»rst)lid 
Wood, light and strong, covered wdlh a heavy 
bark, ami cracked as tlumgh by heat, blower 
and stem are dark hrowir and as dry as tinder. 

Tbe flower grow.s on a tree of great si.a* and 
strength, and measures nearly I2in. across. 

'I'he Indians have known tltis jirodigy of 
Nature lor a long lime, and have always asso^ 
cialed it with the fiery vengeance of the sub- 
terranean regions. 'I'hey regard the sleau.dng 
crater of Fuego as the doorway of hell, and 
this wonderful flower grows near its mouth, 
hence a strange legend which ludds that it is 
the only flower or ornament produced in the 


netherworld. This is the origin of its name. The 
Hon. Herman .Silver, Pre.sideni of the City Council of 
Los Angeles, owms one of the finest of the very few 
specimens ever found. Mr. John L. Von Blon, of 
Los Angeles, Cal., sends this interesting eonlrilmtion, 
the photo, having been taken by Mr. C. C. Pierce, of 
the .same town. 

NOT AN 
ACC 1 DENT. 

T he c u r i «ju s 
spiral in wliieh 
I he chimney which 
is .sh(»w'n in the 
next photograph 
was built is not 
the outcome of an 
accident ; the 
owner of the stack 
lo«»k it into his 
hea<l to have a 
chimney slack uii 
like any other iii 
es isle nee. d he 
peculiar twist 
shown was at- 
tained by i:ach 
layer of brides 
being 3- H> ‘»f an 
iiu'h (Hit of place* ; 
thus it Would re- 
ejuiic a height of 
5(»y(ls. before the 
front of the chim- 
U(*y wouhl Havel 
once loimd. 'Phe 
locality is Hinghty, 
near Praelford, 
and the phol(». was sent by Mi. W’m. While, of 2S, 
Si udh*y .Street, lloldciness Road, Mull. 
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WHAT IJKLAME OT A “CHRISTMAS SI RAND." 

Ill sending Hus most (.‘xtiaurilituiry rontriliution, 
wliicli will have a special interest for Stk ANh reatlers, 
Mr. William liill, (.1 <>6, Aslett Street, Allfartlnnj; 
Lane, Wandsworth, S. W., says : “ This is, I helievi-, 
the first piece of work made with your Ma{.^a/inc. 
'I’his novid tea-set is comjiosed of 420 separate pieces 
of all shajies, and uses up entirely the w lude of the 
C.'hiistmas niimher of the Sl kAM) for 1S90, incliulini;- 
the a<lverl isemeiit paj'es. Only two ariditions are 
made in the nl.ole lot, and they are the knob of the 
tea-pot and tlu wire throueh the hiiijje. Tinfoil and 
•enamel an* used with };lue lor adlutsivc purposes. 
T o see what they au' made of I have left the insiile 
of the. tea-pot urfinished. This is the woik of three 
we eks' evenin^^s, and I think it is a curiosity indeed." 





. ■ 

A iNAKRfiW KSCAPK. 

A viol, nt llmndcisti)! Ill visited 1 ‘adiham, Lancs., 
ill July last, and the mo.->t noti'worthy circumstance 
is undouhtcflly the ca.se of Percy Wilkin.son, aiound 
which there have been considerable complications. 
The facts of the case are that W ilkinson, who is about 
twenty years of a^e, and resides in (iawthorpe Street, 
was returninj^ fiom .Simon.stone w'hen he was over- 
taken ly the Hloiin. lie naturally put up his 
unr rella, but he lied not had it up for lon^ when 
what 11. ay he desciibcd as an extraordinary flash 
of b diinin^ struck the umbrella and shattered it. 
\Vilkiii!-on then lealized, to his inteivse a.slonishmenl 
and dismay, diat he had hold of the handle and could 
not let loo.se. llis ^i;rip wsas like that of a vice, 
though hi;; haiul tirmbled ; the electricity had spent 
part of its foi oit the unfortunate man’s haml and 
arm. fic wmided his way homewards, hut it was 
not until half- an - hour had elapsed that his hand 
1 oosimed its grip — and this not without the help 
of force — on the handle of the umbrella. The 
])hotogra])h the umlirella, or rather w'hat remains 
of K, was sent us by Mr. J. Wilkinson, 133, Burnley 
Uoad, Latlihain, Lancs. 


A RELIC OK HAMPTON 
ROADS. 

Mr. Will SchmoeJe, 
of I’orLsmouth, Vcr., 
gives the following ex- 
planation of the photo, 
that follows ; “This is a 
photo, of (me of the latest 
curiosities found in these 
historic waters, while 
hauling the .seine near 
the spot where the 
famous duel W'as fought 
between the Mcrrimac 
ami the A/off //or during 
the Civil War. There 
is no telling how long 
this bottle has been in 


the water. It is a 
champagne IxUtle 
filltal with litjuitl, 
and the only cork is 
an oyst(T which ha.s 
gr<»wn in thcimiutli 
of the bottle, as 
seen in ilut |»iclure, 
and has sm secuicly 
clo.sed the neck that 
it hccanic iinpossi- 
hle for the li(juid l<> 
est'ape. 'Phis oy.stct 
appears to lu' alxml 
five years old. Be 
sides t he laige oyster 
at the neck of the 
Uiitle lhtT( are 
seveial others at- 
tached to the side 
and bottom. The 
spot HI which this 
curio was found 
also lends a spe< ial 
inteic.st to the iclic, 
as it hrings to mind 
the location wlicie 
the world's finest 
oysters grow , mul at 
the .same lime the 
memoiahic duel he 
ivveeu the Ah'ni^ 
mat and the Moni- 
tor, whicli fight 
revolulioni/cd mo- 
dern warfart! on .se.i, 
as all our war vessels 
of the present day comprise 

both ol llie.str hoal.s. 

A WORM WITH ' 
The rcmarkahle wtutn of 
give a jihotogiaph was, fcjuiul 



the elemenl.s of one or 

t wo 'rAIL.S. 
which we are able to 
at Norwoc^l recently by 
a gaidener. For the 
fnsl half of its body the 
worm is as worms usu- 
ally are. Behind this, 
however, the creature is 
double, it fork.s like aY, 
so that it has, as it were, 
two tail ])arts of about 
etjual length. Mr. W. 
W. Wehh, 7, Campbell 
Road, llanwell, W., 
sends the ])holop;raph 
of this unique sjiecimen. 
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A yORDKR nRimCGROOM’S . 

COAI-. 

Wo }uivo ])roviously {;iveii 
specimens of ihe humorous 
(lecoialive arl exercised on 
the cast-off working; gai- 
inenls of brides itj Horder 
factories, but it must not be 
ihouj;hl that only tlie j^u-iitle 
sex an; subject to this caisioin. ’ 

A mal<; worker on ^etlin^ 
wed is treated in a similar 
manner, his jackiM and cap 
l»eine stolen and secretly 
<lecoialed as the lassies faiu'y 
sUj^j^esls. We ejve a. |)ln to. 
of what was once an oidinary 
tweed jacket and cap, but 
MOW' is brilliantly bedecked 
with ^audy ribbons, dolls, 
pho'.os., hsitheis, lace, eti‘. ; 
in fact, any txlds and ends 
the. u.irls luul handy. 'I'lie 
jacket is the properly of a 
younr; man (‘inployed in a 
iiosiery waiehouse at 1 la\\i( k, 
and is pboio|;).iphed j>isl as 
it was lelmned to him by 
his w o) k-males. '['In', photo. 

(taken by Ui.bard Hell, 
llawi<'k) was sen: in by 
M I . J obn ( i. ( lalbrail h, 
t 'uinl >ei land St os!, ( ilasj^ow. 

A 'ir)\VI-d< MADK OK r.O| .OSIIRS. 

'rtn.'ie ate many iinioiis buildings at llie Palis 
i'ixhil lilioii, bn! none inoo- extraordinary, so lar as 
Composition i- (‘onceined, tlian lh.it of vshieh a pho|(H 
eiaph ajipeais lutewilh. 'Pin' lowei in <(ueslion 
stands some ,p)lt. oi ^oli. biph, .md is composed en- 
■ il l b’ o| n. .k isbe^, li s I (bjeel b'Mn;.Oo ad vei I ise ihe wao ^ 


of a Rus.sO' American 
india - rubber firm. 
Wliile taking this 
])hoto. an onlooker 
was heard to refer to 
the strueturc as bcinj' 
“ j^oloshnll,” l)Ut, as 
he promptly ajjolo- 
j;'i/-ed, \M* forgave him. 
We are indel>ted to 
Mr. K. Davis Hcnri, 
of II, Pin s 1 ) u r y 
Squai(‘, for -this Kxhi- 
biiion fri;ak. 

WHKN in)K()ir<;ns 

JOPCFJr WITH 
( AN NON. 

The story of the 
round shot embedded 
in the wall of- a lunise, 
as rejiroduced below, 
is very curious. At 
the beginning of the 
century, so they say, 
Milcombe Kegis and 
Wy mouth fell out. It 
was no unusual occur- 
renci. in those days, 
and Mejeombe Kegis 
was getting the best of 
it. Weymouili, how- 
1‘vei, not to he dc* 
feah'd, got a <'atmon 
out up<m the Noihe ((u .'-ei/e<l a eannoii already 

theie) and opened fne upon the sister borough, 
< )ne li'sull of theii opcialions is recorded on the 
wall a-, shown In low. 'i he liouse, which is to 
be found behind the police-station at V\’»\ymoulh, is 
shoilly to be pulled ilow 11. Li< lit. Ploiing, r*f ll.M.S. 
.t/r in. is lesoonsibk- (or this eonti ibullon. 
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AN IVY-CLAD ROOM. 
The house in which this 

C esijue room is to l>e 
issilualctl on London 
Roiid, Sleaford. Thedwell- 
ing appropriately belongs 
to a gardener, who has 
trained the ivy to cover 
the ceiling as well as the 
walls of the room, with 
the result shown in the 
plu>lograph which we give 
here. The mol is to be 
found outside the building, 
and the ivy grows through 
the door and into the 
room. Tlu? old gardener 
informed the sender that 
the plant was entirely free 
from in.sects, as he washed 
every leaf not less than 
• once a week. A truly 
arduous undertaking. Mr. 
W. Smith, photographer, 
Priory Road, Spalding, 
sends this contribution. 




A CURIOUS COLLECriON. 

“The alx>ve unique collection of ‘ tolmcco tins* was made by my 
sister Mabel and myself during two and a half years. There are no 
duplicates ; each titi stands on its own merits and is the only one of its 
lynd in the collection, which contains altogether 240 tins. The contents 
ol so large a number of tins may be .said to have solaced many a 
weary hour : and in memory of evanescent, fleeting joys, a monument 


is raised of these substantial, 
ilur.'iblr rrlics — empty, alas, but 
nev».‘i lheles.s si ill fragrant of that 
whii.h, like many a worthless 
thing, has endcal in smoke.” 
Thus wriles Miss Klla L. Voimg, 
of Chuinwfll drove, W., 

who semis us this photo. 


A KOUlM'OOri'd) CHICK. 

Mr. Henry d. Hoyden, of 
Needham’s S('hool, C'amhs., 
semis a reinarkuhle instance of 
cleformity in the chicken world. 
I’lie ix)or little tiling, though 
endowaal vvilh this excess of loco- 
molive power, only made a very 
short journey along the road of 
life ; it died only a few days after 
its birth, though it became sntfi- 
cienlly vigoums to stand on its 
four legs without to]>pling over. 
As a matt«.:r of faet the photo- 
grapher had an easy task in taking 
his subject, as vvhereviT the chick 
was placed there it had to remain, 
for the superfluous legs completely 
barreil its progress by acting sepa- 
rately and oppositely to the fore- 
legs. Whether this chick w'as the 
outcome of a double-yolked egg 
the writer docs not say. 
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A I’ALE: of BUCKINOHAMSUIKE. 

By Nkn. Wynn Wii.mams. 

Author of “ Tilt Tryoiirt tint Ca.ur Tfonit f “ The Grcoit Fu ldf “ Crct'k /\nuiiif Storit’sf etc. 


HE orcliTs of the foreman 
wen.' plain. “You men ’nil 
change mares from today,” 
he said, addressing llie two 
me!) as they loaded the heavy 
yellow carts from the .same 

heap of gravel. 

Dan s})Oive uj) ininiedialely. 

“ ! Tid rather keej) to Bess,” he suggested. 
” I’m lend ' dif‘ old gal.” And, turning to 
the l.)lack mare, the man patted her sleek, 
shining neck with his rough hand. 

d'h.e foreman glanced at Alf Sluhhs 
smilingly. 'I’he latter was swarthy and keen- 
eyed -almost a gipsy in appearance. 

Vol. x.\.-46. 



‘"'rhat’s ’is way 1 'V. makes a fule o* 

’isself with the mare,” .AH' Stul)bs remarked, 
contem[)tuously. 

Dan turned on his heel. It was a single 
motion. 

*• I’m iKAa.M'one to put on dumh animals,” 
he exjjlained, with tire. If you call f/ial 
bein’ a fule, Alf- -wtHl, I am.” 

'The two men had never agreed. ’Fhey 
now shot angry glant'es at each other. 

But the foreman held up his hand. 

“ I dori’t want no words atween yer,” he 
said, authoritatively. “ You’ll change mares 
beeos 1 say sc. Onnerstan’ ? ” 

The order v as given. He walked away to 
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the wooden office at the centre of the great 
grave] -pit. 

Dan Reeve had a round face, grey eyes, 
and a sj)lotch of high colour in each cheek. 
Hard work left the fresh good hutiiour of 
this countenance undisturlied. Its expression 
res[)onded smilingly to the virtues with 
which Alf Stul)bs liad no sympathy. 'I'l’icre 
was a steady balance about Dan Reeve that 
his fellow-workman had hitherto failed to 
upset. Rut a sensitive point was iound in 
the op|)ortunity which the change of mares 
presented. N\)w Dan showed life and 
temper : now he expostulated and chafed as 
the days wore by and Alf Stubbs l)ullied 
Black Bess with the harsh w(jrd and 
hitter Idow. 

“And if 1 did ’it ’er,” said Alf Scubbs, 
facing round, his leathery cheeks wrinkling 
with the close folds of a vicious smile, 
“ wot’s it got to do wi’ }'ou ? ” 

A perplexity showed itself in Dan’s face : 
he paused before ejnptying a shovel! ul of 
gravel into an oblong sieve. 

“ But the mare wor standin’ stiddy 1 ” he 
expostulated. “She worn’t a-doin’ no 
’arm ! ” 

“ Vou’Il be understandin’ ’cr better than 
I, then, as ’as to drive her ! ” 'I'he suggestion 
was made mockingly. 

d'he blade of Dan’s shovel sank suddenly. 
Its gravel fell with a gritty rasp. 

“Alf! will yer eip me [)ersuade the Ikjss 
to change as wc wor afore ? Tut fond o’ 
old BtJss. You ’ave the gri?y again ! And 
I’ll take it kind on yer. 1 wun’t forget it.” 

Dan’s round face sjiowed dee{) feeling as 
he made the appeal. 

Alf Stubbs had unliooked the leather reijis 
from a point of the brass hames in order to 
strike the mare with their thong. Without 
deigning a reply, he threw thenj carelessly 
over his shoulder. It was the position 
for a new blow which would presently 
cut under the belly of the flinching mare. 

“11 you ’it ’er agen 1 ” l.)an exclaimed, 
hoarsely, and a fierce threat shone forth from 
his grey eyes. 

“ Wa al, and if 1 ’its ’er agen ! W’ot 
then ? ” 'I'he question was drawlingly pro- 
vocative, but the reins did not fall. 

Dan took a step forwards, so that his 
words might surely carry. 

“Jes’ this! I’ll goo to the master . He 
raised his voice passionately. “ I say, I’ll 
goo to the master. I’ll see wot Mr. ’Arris 
says to his mare bein’ knocked about.” 

It was a threat with which Dan thought to 
make the man quail. 


“ And yer think as that’ll stop me! Yer 
think as two can’t play that game. Ga’ane, 
yer stupid fule ! I ain’t afeared o’ ’im, nor 
you, nor nutliin’. See ! I’ll ” 

Alf Stubbs was turning to strike the mare 
again when a rumble of wheels upon the 
corduroy road which led down into tlu* 
gravel-pit drew his attention in an upward 
glance. 

“S--st !” he exclaimed, the expression of 
his face blanking with dirmay ; “ I wor only 
jokin’. 1 worn’t a really goin’ to ’it ’er.” 
And throwing tlie reins lightly upon the 
marc’s back, Alf Stubbs snatclual up a 
shovel, to begin an osUailatiously busy work. 

A look of disgust swept over Dan’s 
countenance. 

“ I’ve more than ’arf a mind to ” 

“Not on a mate, Dan!” Alf Stubbs 
urged, whiningly. “ \'ou wouldn’t jH aeh on 
a male. . . . S — st, ’e ’nil ’ear }'er.” 

'ITie li>w ])ony cart had scarcely come to a 
halt when Mr. Harris turned his head. His 
betrothed was walking her bicycle down the 
last half of the corduroy road. “ileri:!” 
said Mr. Harris, addressing the two men, 
indifferently, “ one of yer just- catch hold of 
the pony’s head, will yer?” 

Alf Stubbs ran to obey, fawningly. ;\ 
.second later Mr. Harris had descended from 
the vehicle and was walking liack to nu'ct 
Miss Betty. 

Moriie gravel-pit lies a mile from the town 
of Burslo[). It is a valiiabK* property, show- 
ing a “ face ” of some (aghl-and-twt.'nty fei:t 
of gravel. 'Fwo years back George Harris 
had approached the pro])rielors with a pro 
posal that he should work it on the royally 
system. 'J'he offer ap})earcd a g(Mjd one. 
Mr. Harris was an enterprising biiifder of 
Burslop. He would be in a ptjsition to cart 
and place the gravel with the inunieij)ality, 
beside.s working ii]) a connection through the 
ordiiiary channels of his business. In short, 
the proj)rictors thought that Mr. Harris would 
do more for thetn on thi; royalty system than 
they c<)uld do hy working the y)it themselves. 
And a very few months, with their enormously 
increased output, jiistifual them in their 
aa:eplnnce of his offer. 

“ Let me carry your bag, Kate,” said Mr. 
Harris, ap[)roaching Miss Betty, with a smile. 

vShe made a little grimace* of disafqmnal. 

“I’d rather you’d wheel the machine!” 
she replied, crossing a shiny oil-skin bag over 
the handle bar of her machine out of his 
reach. 

He laughed, gazing admiringly into a 
nervously - sensitive countenance, whose 
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beauty was one of fresh colour and ani- 
mated expression. 

“ What ! ” he presently exclaimed. “ So 
precious as all that? \’ou won’t trust me 
with it ? ” 

Miss Betty surrendered up the bicycle. 

“Now, don’t tea.se!” she murmured, 
acldinj^:, thoui>jhtfully, “ 1 want to to look.” 

They had reached tlie bottom of the slop- 
ing road. Miss Belt)' |)aused. Her eye 
s\ve[)t eagerly alon^ the great lace of gravel. 
Its yellow was da//ling in the morning sun- 
shine. A heavy ^oil thrust downwards red- 
dish tongues. 'I’his geometrical regularity of 
colour and form ple-ased but did not .satisfy. 
She wandered forwards, looking to the right. 
Flat bevelled moundsof “natural” gravel, fiiuT 
chinks, blue grey flints, were grouped upon a 
level around a ctaitral hut of tarred limber. 
The rasp of shovels, the clearer clink of other 
tools, drew her attention from one group 
to another of shirt-sleeved labourers till 
it rested ujx»e a gn'en fringti of delicately 
pointing larches. “ Oh ! how pretty. I must 
havt.' a bit ol that,” said Miss Betty, in a 
breatli. 

“If I were you. I’d draw where the men 
are g(nng to work lo-niorrow,” Mr. Harris 
suggested, mosing to Tier left. 

“ W liere ? ” slie asked. 

He pointed to an angle of the gravel face. 

“ No ! ” .she said. 


Dan seemed sulky. He refu.sed to talk, 
answering in mono.syllable.s. Suddenly the 

long whip of A If Stubbs went crack ! 

“ (iee up ! Wun’t yer ? ” he shouted, savagely, 
to the lilack mare, whilst his eye watched the 
back of the man in front. 

A muscle lightened tensely outwards at the 
angle of Dan’s jaw. He did not turn, strain- 
ing his ga/.e more straighily ahead. 

Alf smiled. “ It’s ’ot, ain’t it ? he asked. 

'riiere was no reply. 

1’he carts were rattling noisily ; the locks 
of their axles jolted in and out of a black 
greast!. “ It’s ’ot, ain’t it ? ” Alf asked again. 

'Fhere was no reply. 

Oack ! I’he report of the whip again 
(exploded like a pistol. 

Crack ! ('rack ! 'Fhere was a heavy 
plunging of the black marc ;• her harness 
jangled lof)sely. Oack 1 Crack ! Dan’s 
eyes came licrcely round. lie .saw a streak 
of hair rucked up athwart tlie belly of the 
mare. Springing u[»on Alf Stubb.s, Dan 
gripped the wbalel>one handle of the 
whip. 

“ ( live it up to me, yer cruel devil,” he 
shouted, in an outburst of passion. 

F'ac'e to face and hands by hands they 
held the whip, while the heavy carts went 
past and on. 

“ Drop it !” Dan said, passionately, pulling 


“ ^V^;11, then •• ///(vr ” he urged. 

Miss Betty tunu^d away, looking 
again at the wood. 

“ \'ou are not going to take that 
he remarked, tlisdainfully. And he 
tried to take the l)ag from her hand. 

“ 1 shall,” she said, resisting play 
fully. 

“But ” 

“ 1 shall,” she said. 

And as usual Miss Betty had her 
way. 

A couple of hours |)assed. Mr. 
Harris had quitted the gravel - pit 
with the understanding that he would 
mee» his betrothed as she bicycled 
back to Hiirslop. 

“I ’s lime as we drew out, Dan,” 
Alf Stubbs icmarkcd. 

A little later tire heavily - loaded 
carts wc’c climbing the corduroy 
road w’iih creakiftg axles. 'Fhe men 
paused to rest tire mares at the 
summit ot the ascent. Afterwards 
Dan, walking by the side of the grey, 
led the way. The}' took the road to 
Burslop. 
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b.'ickwards with a siKlden fierceness. “Let 
goo! I.et goo!’’ lie jerked furiously with 
iiis aims. 

'Idle streiiglli of the two men was equal. 
Neither could obtain [lossession of the 
whip, d'heir passions rose as they struggled 
lr.iinj)liiigly over tht! surface of the dusty 
road. Alf released the grasp of his right 
liaud, and endeavoured lo strike with it. 
but thi' left of Dan was too (]uick for him, 
it fastened upon tin- cuff of his sleeve. 
The restraints maddeiu.d them. 'I'hey tried 
to trip, and iiroki* apart, to hnd the 
whi[) lying between them upon the roadway. 
'J'hey would have rushed back upoti it, but 
at that moment there was a crasli which drew 
tludr attention simultaneously towards the 
two carts. 'The grc'V mare, left to herself, 
had aj)[jrouched too nearly to a ditch bound- 
ing the road. A wheel of Dan’s cart had 
sunk noisily into it. 'I'he vidiicle was over- 
turning. The load of gravel was rattling out 
in a hurrying stream. With a sluait of 
alarm, Dan ran towards the grey rnare, which 
was |.)lunging against the shafts as their 
jiressure (’ame u[)on her sides more and 
more strongly. before he could reach her 
she reared with a piercing neigh, h'ur a 
moment her great fore legs beat the air, her 
bc)dy .strained every muscle. 'Then tin; cart 
drew her suddenly l.iackwards and sideway.s. 
'I'he thudding fall of the huge carcass was 
horrible. Dan was too lati*. llis faia; went 
pale as paper when he {presently looked 
down upon the tempest of her liools. 

'The mare was lying upon her ba(‘k, werdged 
into the hollow of the ditch. In the first 
strenuousne.ss of her terror it was impossible 
to do anything. 'I'he tremendous [)lay of 
the glilU'ring iron shoes was too threatening. 
Occasionally they would strike and dint the 
overturned cart with a violent blow. 

but the'fiiri(His energy of the mare’s fright 
exhausted lier. The struggles grew inter 
mittent. bresiaitly her head was resting 
still with staring eyes, tlu' shag fringeil hoofs 
of her forelegs were kinking heljilessly 
dowm wards. 

“It vvorn’t my faulU Alf!” Dan gas[H'd, 
entreating with his eyes for comfort under 
the resjMinsibility of thi; accident. 

Alf Stubbs btrnt cautiously over the now 
passive mare, He looked up again with a 
gleam in jiis eye. 

“She ’as bruk ’er off ’ind ! ” he remarked. 

“ Never !” said Dan, lugubriously. 

‘‘She 'a.s, I tell yer ! ” Me pointed. 
“LooV!’’ 

The fracture was high up. A thickness of 


flesh permitted it to be doubtful. And Dan 
would not allow him.self to believe such a 
misfortune. 

“You’ll ’elp me get ’er up?” he sug- 
geste<l, coaxingly. “ We’ll cut what we can't 
undo.” 

Alf Stubbs drew himself slowly upright. 

“ You’ve made a fair job on’l, this time,” 
he remarked. “ 'The master ’ull be in a nic e 
ole takin’ when ’e finds ’is mare ’as to be 
shot.” He [laused, adding, with a laugh, “ 1 
reckun ’e ’till give yer the .sack.” 

“ but it worn't my fault ! ” Dan objc?ctcd. 

“ ’b ’ull b’lieve tliat, wain’t ’e ? '’ 

“ ’1^^ will, ^'oil’ll tell ’im as you see it 
worn’t,’’ Dan replied, defiantly. 

“.Shall I ?” 

Alf .Stubbs thrust his hands into his 
pockets and lounged towards llie hi;ad of 
the black mare. 

“You ain't a-goiif?” Dan said, blankly. 

“Ain’t! ?” And leaving tlu* sneer behind 
him, Air vStubl)s led the black mare away 
towards burslop. 

“It wor your Jaull a.s much as mine,” I.)an 
shouted, angrily. 

'I'here was no reply, save the crack of a 
whip. Ihesently All and tlu* heavy jolting 
cart had pa.s.se(l out of sight around a curve 
of the road. 

Miss B(*tty’s mind was blank, save for tlu* 
pleasures belonging to a. swift bicycle transit, 
when she arrived at tlu; stuau; of the aecideni. 
Its distress lay suddenly ludbre her eyes ; 
its shock came {)()wt.‘rfully upon the sensitive 
fibre of her nature. In one moment pity, 
sympathy, and a generous desin* to assist 
brought her to Dan’s side. It. was irnpos- 
sil)le to resist tlu; warm impulsiveness which 
so honestly wisiu'd to share his trouble 
Dan’s confidences were drawn forth. 'I’liey 
contained no sneaking intc*ntion of revenge 
upon Alf Siulibs. He spoke them upwards, 
as from an inferior to a superior. As Miss 
Hetty kindled with a fierce indignation at tht* 
accomU of the nu*n’s struggle and of Alf 
Stubbs’s subseqiu iit desertitm, Dan scarcely 
shared it. His relief was one of narration. 
His clearest oliject, that s/t(’ should under- 
stand. 'J'herc was the same childlike sim- 
plicity about the rough man when he accepted 
licr offer of help. 

“ If yer vvud, miss. Ye.s.” 

'I'hc as.scnt was enou'^i for Miss Betty. 
She mounted her bicycle to speed back to 
the gravel-pit for help. 

d'iie ride was slightly uphill. She had to 
explain to the men. When Miss Betty, ac- 
companied by some of the latter in a cart, 
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again came within view, the distant figure of 
Dan Reeve was no longer solitary. A nearer 
approach showed Mr. Harris among.st a 
group gathered about the mare. Simulta- 
neously she recognised that it was his ])ony 


other was sensitive to what ap})cared to be 
an act of injustice. There were tears in hei 
eyes. 

“ V'ouVe not going? \\\ait a moment for 
me,” Mr. Harris said, suddenly. 



“ MISS UKTTV AKkIVKO AT THIC M-IiNi- OI TllK Al CJDKN I 


ciirt Standing in the roadway. Miss Betty 
waved her hand. 'I’he group stirred. “Tht^y 
see us coming,” Miss Petty t.'xclaimed, ex- 
citedly, to the men in tlu; cart by her side. 
She wa.s wrong. 'The cause of the agitation 
prcsiaitly clisclo.scd itself in a Hash of fire 
and the dull report of a gun. 

“ Her leg was broken ! 1 was oldiged to,” 

Mr. Harris e.xplained. 

“ l‘oor, poor creature!” Mi.ss Betty rnur- 
mured, regretfully, glancing at the dead marc. 
Presently her tryi^s fell ii|)on Dan Reeve, 
touching Mr. Harris upon the sleeve, slie 
drew him aside. 

d'he cart was damaged. 1 lis valuable grey 
iiKire dead. 

“ I’ve dismissed him,” Mr. Harris said, 
curtly, witli temper. 

iUit It wasn’t hi.^ fault,” .said Miss Betty, 
vivaciously. ‘‘It was the other rnan’.s. 'I’hey 
quarn hed because he was beating it. And 
the cart 'vent over while ” 

“ A tale ! One of their tales ! ” Mr. Harris 
interrupted, im|)aliently. “ I met Stubbs on 
the road. He to48 me how it happened. 
Dan had gone to sleep on the gravel, d'hat 
was breaking my strict rule. 1 have dis- 
missed him.” 

d'he one was angry at a material loss. 
There was a high colour in his cheeks. The 


Miss Betty rode away without reply. 

Orac'e Street is one of the longest 
thoroughhirt's in Burslop. The sun W'as 
setting when Mr. Harris drove into it from 
Parr Road. 'The long vista scarcely took his 
attention. He was too accii.stomed to it. 
Beside.s, his mind was full ; he had just 
quilted his biurollied. flicking the pony 
lightly with his whip, Mr. Harris drove past 
small shops, snuili ])rivati; residences, gaps of 
gardens, and cottages. Presently he turned 
sbar|)ly to the left, entering a yard over whose 
gateway there arched the black lettering: 
“(leo. Harri.s, Builder.” As the pony trotted 
eagerly towards a long rang(.* of staliles Mr. 
Harris turned his hi.ad. Pointing with his 
whip, he shouted back to a man, ‘‘Those 
poles are stacked too close to the tiles. 
Move ’em to morrojv . . . \\'S ! I'll have 
’em nearer the planks . . . What ? . , No 
. . . And Pill ! Tell Stubbs to eome to me 
at the office . . . \Ts ! Now.” 

A little lati.T, Alf Stubbs understood that 
he was dismissed. 

“And Dan?” Alf Stubbs inquired, scowl- 
ing malevolently. 

I’he interview had been unplea.sant. 
Mr. Harris’s cheeks flushed yet more 
warmly. 
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“ r - Vve ( hanged my mind. Dan stays 
on," ho ro|)li('d, hesitatingly. 

“ lint " 

“'J'hore s your money !” ]\Ir. Harris inter- 
rupted, laying some silver down uj)()n a desk. 

And h(? took up his pen ; lie would engage 
in no further argument. 

;\ir Stuhhs j)i('ked ujj the silver. He 
looked at it and his late master. His eye 
was very evil. 'Then he quilted the office 
At the gate of the yard he turned to shake 
his fist. Afterwards he 
cross<‘d the roadway to 
two collages. As lu‘ 
entered one Dan came 
out of the other. 

d'here is not much 
tralhc through (irace 
Street afUa* the hour of 
eleven at night. It was 
at twelve? that Dan 
Ri'eve, suddenly raising 
his head Inim the jiillow, 
awoke his wife with 
hrea I h 1 ess r e 
“ Alary ! Mary ! 
yer hear anything? 

She was startled, 
and for the moment 
did not reply, amidst 
the stupor of the thick 
darkness which sur- 
rounded them. 

He sat up in bed, 
rumpling the rov(?rings 
unhei^dmgly away from 
her. 

“ What's the matter, 

Dan?" she asked, a 
sudden shiver of cold and nervous conscious- 
ne.ss taking her. 

“ 1 thought " he said. 

'Die senteiKX' was left unfinished. A 
dreadful scream rang discordantly through 
the night without. Its intens<.? t(?rror seemed 
never-ending. It was animal, yet horribly 
h tinman. 

Dan’s bare feet came to the floor with a 
thud. He rushed with outstretched arms to 
-the window, pulling the curtains impetuously 
aside. A flare of light from the yard across 
the roadway met his ga/e. He unbolted and 
dashed (*ii)en a rickety window. 'I'hcn his 
straining ear took in a heavy commotion 
amidst which there vvas another and anothei 
shriek. 

I ktn dressed with a furious haste. 

“Come out and help! The master’s 


stable is afire," he shouted, knocking 
thunderously at the door of Alf Stubbs’s 
cottage. 

A window oiiened sluggishly above his 
head. 

“The stable is afire! We must get the 
’osses out," Dan shouted upwards. 

“'Tchar! And so it i.s," Alf Stubbs 
remarked ; adding, coldly, “ but Tve ’ad the 
.sack. It ain’t my job." 

“but they'll burn alive!" Dan urged, 
pa.ssionately. 

“ ( let ’em out, then ! 
You’re the ma.sters man. 

1 ain’t." 

I )an turned away, rush- 
ing to the door of the 
yard. 'I’here was a (dank 
of iron as he lifted and 
swung back a heavy b.ar. 
“A cs ! it i.s inside ere,” lie 
ex|)lained to a crowd I hat 
vvas now streaming to 
his side ; and, jHishing 
o|)(.‘ii the gate, they 
rushial forward tliose, 
on the darkly shadowed 
left, slumbling with 
curses or laughs amidst 
a mi.si.'cllany of tiles, 
chimney-pots, and scaf- 
folding-poles. 

Mr. Harris’s stable 
was a long building with 
an iijiper story. 'The 
entrance to it was under 
a gabhi at one end. 
rin.M'e was 'shadow here. 
'The dames were leaping 
upwards into the night 
from a hay loft at the olhf.a- end of the build- 
ing. As the men waitial, the human like 
scTe.mis and the plunging of the panic-stricken 
horses within were appalling. Suddenly the 
delay was explained to them. 

“1 can’t find the key!" Dan shouted, 
above the uproar. “ I ’ooked it up ’ere afore 
1 left last thing ; but someone must a-took it 
— it is gone.” 

“ Let’s break it in !" a voice suggested. 

And a man brought the thick ne.ss of his 
shoulder — thud, thud against tlie wooden 
door. 

Others helped. 

But the lock would not break. 'I'he wood 
vould not fracture. 

“ ("omc with me, .some on yer ! ’’ Dan 
shouted ; and ho ran toward-s the pile oi 
scaffolding-poles. 
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‘‘Lift !" said Dan. 

But tlu'v \va rc in shallow. 'I'liey had not 
each grasped the same pole. 

'I'here was a ('onfnsion. Afterwards - 

“ W'e’re right now," tlu‘v shouted. And 
ranged along the length of the j)ole which 
they were carrying hetvvren them, Dan and 
four nuMi ran its hiitl forcefully against 
the door. 

J here was a erasji. A [)lank was stove in. 
An upper hinge fra? lured. 

“ Again ! ’’ Dan ordered. 

And the dooi went flatly down. A hell of 
furious noise and smoke hurst forth. 

A learful seene disclosed it.si;lf wlien the 
smok(‘ ha<l ( k ared. .A wooden ceiling was 
on (ire at tlu* end of a ])assage lying 
helween a doul)le low of low stalls. Its 
ruddy glow lit up an inferno of agonizing 
mast* and sliiir. 'Terror was* at no 
taie point, it was e\erywhere in tlu* dilaltal 
nostrils, ihe protruding eyes, the laid l)ack 
ears. 'The' furious struggle of the great 
('arc-asses wax incessanl, and carried fear to 
the heart Nsith indt serihahh' shriek, with 
r.itlle and ras|) of chain, with thunder of 
hool. It was a panic madness of the animal. 
'The men drew hack agliasl. \N’ho would enter 
the narrow passage whi'ii* the steel of lioofs 
was Hashing in aird out liki* fiei'y lightnings? 
'Tin: (jueslion was rjuaking in their hearts 
wIk’U a liguK' plunged desperately forwan.ls, 
and, like an arrow Innn a how, ran straight 
down the awful aisle. Meneath the very red 
of the fretting lire it turiied to the right. 

Thev saw its head and shoulder's in a stall. 
'They saw’ Dan leaf), and his ru.sh to the 
neck. They saw his lingc'rs at a cord, and 
the tugging of his anus. .Suddenly something 
gave w’av as a stick will snap. 'The mare 
rc'ari'd up. llei heail and hoofs went liigh 


above the man. She seenreil gigantic in the 
blow. Immediately afterwards the danger 
was passed. She turned round, and dowm 
she came, 

'There wars a yell of warning at the door ; — 

“ Look out ! She is I'oming ! " 

'The words had si'anely died upon the 
night wheat the mare was dashing tlirough 
the stable door, her hoofs were' thundering 
down the yard, and beating forth upon the 
outer road with the gathering passion of a 
rhythm. 

A man felt that he was going to fight. He 
tore off his coat. “ 'Tire goes I " he' shouted, 
g.ddressing tin* trembling crow'd, ’oo’s 
a goin’ to follow ? " 

And he rar^ in to Darr’s side. 

Horse after horse was freed, and thundered 
forth. 'The shouts of the battling men rang 
stionger and stronger. 

“'They'ie going to taki' out the last, the 
blaek ’un," a voice shouteil, joyously. 

It was true. 

She ('ame down the passage with springily 
bending km-e.s, Ik'i broad chest ])lunging. 
It was the blaek mare, Less, 'i'ho vyes were 
alif'c, the mane llowing wildly. She sliot tlui 
d(»or as an engiiu' will shoot a.n arch. And 
with thi’ force of an engine her broad breast 
slrui'k a figure at ihi' gate of llie yard. It 
happened in a moment. 'Then the .sound of 
h(*r hoofs beat, beat away down llte street. 

They picked liim up and sent for a 
doctor. 

“Am I dying?" he asked, in a whisper. 

“Yes." 

His crushed breast lieaved agonizingly for 
briath 

“] set the stable: afire," he confessed. 

And that was how the blaek marc killed 
Alf StubUs. 
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The Rank-and-File of the British Navy. 

1]V IvORl) ('HARLES IJl-RTNIORD. 


N all that I have ever written 
with reference to the Naval 
Siavice, the (jnestion of its 
strength, organi/alion, and 
efficiency has always l>een 
uppermost in my mind. It 
may be well that something should be told 
of its attractions, of the advantages it offers 
as a career to iJritish youth — whether his lot 
may be to enter as a boy (bluejacket), with 
the prosjK.'cl of a bajipyantl vastly interesting 
life, ample op|)ortiinities (jf coming out of 
th(‘ crowtl and liecoming distinguislu'd, \c 
s|)ect(.‘d, and popular, with [lerhajis in the luair 


efficiency of a fleet dcjiend upon the admiral 
and the offu ers under his eornmand. Many 
books and articles have been written illus- 
trating thii career of a naval officer from the 
day he joiiK^d the Navy till by progressive 
stages he arrived at the rank of admiral and 
held a responsible position in the most 
glorious Service in thi- wo’ld. 'J’he ( harm of 
his life, the delightful cjiisodi's connei'ted with 
carrying out his inteie-sting and (..‘Vei \ar) ing, 
duties have been fully dilated on, from the 
time ht! learns self restraint and how to handle 
men when in command of a lioat's crew, to 
the time when he j)Uts all his ac(}iiiit‘d 
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future the chance of obtaining a commi.s- 
sion (altliough, in modern days, commissions 
have rarely been offered to the lower deck), 
or to enter the engine room dejiartrnent, 
where the throb of the mighty machines 
may remind him that a page of fame lias 
yet t(f l)e written on the sea - fights of the 
future, which will illustrate the all important 
position the boilers, engines, and those who 
control them must have in determining the 
result of an action and a campaign. 

'The smartness, discipline, and fighting 


knowledge to ust; by mananivring fleets or 
sfpiadrons of the most piowerful warships of 
the day. 

In this artic'U; I pro])ose to deal with the 
“man behind the gun’’ the man in the 
engine and boiler room, die artificer, and 
the marine, who all form the links of a 
chain, and who by their individual and col- 
lective loyalty, energy, and discipline work 
up a modern llritish man-ofw'ar to its 
splendid state of perfection. It is only by 
the loyal aid of his men that an officer c .> 
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hope to do his duty etti('ioiuly for his 
eouiitry and iiehicve siu t oss either in peiu. e 
01 \v;ir. 

A youiyL; nuin h;is other opportunities of 
servinjj; his ('oiintry he-side-s those of enlisting as 
a hluejiK'ket or stoker. Ih- rn.iy voiunt(‘er for 
some of the numerous nieclianic al and artificer 
ratings which form part of the complement 
of every Hritish man-of-war. It is necessary 
that the lleet and the* v'ess(.*ls which form the 
fleet should 1)0 self suj)})orting. 'This d(*[)ends 
upon the mechanical skill and knowledge of 
those who hold such ratings as: - 


Daily pay ranges from 


Arinourcis 

•1 

7\riih.)iirci'’s mate 

. V 2s. .'pi. to 6.S. 

Armourer’s ':rc\\ 

. 1 

Cai peiitcr’s .mat*' ... 

1 

LtMf.liiig shipw lij’Jit 

. - 4S. to .ps. Qtl. 

Sliipwiight 

j 

Lcarliiv,: (.arpeiitvr's cri'W. 

i 2S. .pi. to 2S. 8(1. 

Carpom . r’s cn w ... 


lilacksmitli 

1 

.Hlavk.smit'Ts matt: 

Is. 8(1. to ^s. 4 « 1 . 

Bl.ick.sml'.h’s cA-w... 

.) 

Tliimljcr 

. 1 

Plumber’s mate ... 

. V I.S. 8d. to ^s. 

Plumber’s crew 

j 

Paiuler, ist or 2nci cla.ss 

2s. 5(1. to 3 s. 

C(»oper 

• \ 

Secontl coojicr 

Cooper’s crew. etc. 

. V 2S. 6cl. to 3S. 2il. 


A further (.)i)porlunity of scTving in 
fleet is affortled hy enlistment in the Roya’ 
Marines (either the Royal Marine Artillery 
or the Royal Marine Right Infantry). Of 
the Royal Nfariues Admiral Lord St. Vincent 
said: “ 'Rherc never was any appeal made; to 
them for honour, courage, or loyalty that 
thev ilid not more than reali/c* my e.\[)ccta- 
tions. If evt'r the hour of real danger should 
come to ICngland tlie marines will he found 
the country s sheet - anchor.” 'These words 
ha\e receivx'd thorough eon firm:! lion when- 
ever and wh(‘rLVt*r that splendid corps has 
been called Lip(.)n, ashore or afloat, no matter 
what duties have been assigned to it. 'The 
Army hails the marines as comravles ; the 
Navy is proinl to rememhe-r that they Ixdong 
to the Naval .Si i vice. 

H among the readers who j)eruse the.se 
pages there should he any who resent an 
attempt to arouse the warlike s|)irit in Rritish 
hoys, and lure them into that enthusiasm 
which has tempted so many geiuaations of 
]irili.sh-horn \ouths to try their fortunes on 
the sea, let the lovers of peace lie reminded 
of a truth wdiich cannot too olten he im- 
pressed uj)on them, namely, that “ Peace, 
which is the greatest interest of the British 
Empire,” can be bcyl secured by maintaining 
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in all tlicir traditional streniijth the floating 
bulwarks of thoso little sua^girt isles. 'I'here 
is Molhing that is so exc(rll('nt a rheek upon 
the predatory instincts of lunnan nature as 
the ideal “strong man armed keeping watch 
over his goods.” 

In the old days when the press-gang 
scoured the streets of our seaside tovviKS, and 
s\ve})t up anyone that was able-bodied, the 
lower deck could hardly have l)een the best 
plaf'e for a youth to coinujcnce life in. Had 
food, harsh tieatuKMit, and but few kind words 
were the men's lot. I'o-day the life and sur- 
roundings of the lower deck have <.‘ntirely 
changtal, and thi^ most careful parent may, 
without fear, let a sturdy boy enter the 
British Navy, sc'f'urc in the knowledgt* that 
good food, good treatment, fair wages, an 
excelh'nt I'ducation, and many opportunities 
of distinguishing himself will be afforded 


and that it will become possible for more 
.seamen to attain the rank of lieutenant. 

'riiere have only been three commissions 
ofifered to naval men who have entered the 
Service as bluejacket boys in the last fifty 
years. 

When a lad intending to become a blue- 
jacket joins the Navy he is provided with an 
outfit free, and is jiaid at the rate of sixpence 
a day, a .sum which he can increase by good 
conduct. He is seait tf) one* of thi^ training 
ships, generally one' of the old “wooden walls 
of England” like the tlu* A/c//, 

or the or to one of the other training 

ships. Here he has an ojten air life, |)lenty 
of good [)lain food, an excellent school where 
lie can comjdete his education, and no ku k 
of amusements. Hart of his pay is remitted 
to his friends at home, if he so wishes, and 
part is })iinctually paid him as pocket nioni'w 



him, and the better bred the youngster and 
the sounder his education the more chance 
he has of getting on in Ins chosen profession. 
It is trut. that, by the forte of circum.stanccs 
which now' present grt:at dithcultics, it is 
almost impossible at |)resenl for a youngster 
who chooses tlie Na\'y to emulate the 
cxami>le of sut.h gallant soldiers as Major- 
t.ieneral Macdonald, aiid mi-ny others who 
have gained the hight st ranks of their ]»ro- 
fes.Mon alter having started on the bottom 
rung of the ladder. 

it is iLO be hoped that these circumstances 
may shortly be taken under consideration, 


In cours(‘ of tirBf;^|ie becopies a ist class 
bf)y. He is sent brigs to learn sea- 

manship, and possibly in the lYaining Squad- 
ron visits other countrit'S and secs a good 
deal of life. If a jacked lad, he may even 
for a time be attached to Nelson’s old flag- 
ship the Victory, and w'ear on his hat -ribbon 
the name of the ship on botird of which the 
immortal hero gave up his life in the hour of 
his country’s triumi)h. 

At eighteen years of age the boy has 
become a fine, w'ell-lilled-out yoqng man and 
is rated ordinary seaman, with a man’s pay 
and privileges. He now rwives is. 3d. a 
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8d. a day extra. These 
advaiict’ments depend en- 
tirely on his qualifications 
and merits. Hy this time 
the l)lueja('ket is a splendid 
specimen of Hritish man- 
hood. lie is sent on 
foreign service for three 
years, lie sees more of 
the world and strange 
eomitrii.‘s than many a 
g(‘ntlemnn with a private 
income can do. He has 
pliMity of leave, (juile as 
imn'h liberty as is possible 
eoM'^'^tent with discipline, 
and, best of all, he has 
around him chums and 
comrades siu:h as no life 
will j)rr)dii(a? better than 
a sea life. At sea each 
man’s life* may dejicnd on 
the man next to him in 
a moment of ('inergcncy, 
evi n in the piping ifines 
of peace, and the result 
is that lieUveen blue- 
jacket and bluejacket and 
between blueja(‘ket and 
he can incr(,\as{^ his pay a j’kttv ofi icku. )-jj^ officer there are ties 

and improve his position /'><>«» «//»««<>. ?>// w. which no other Service 

by being rated leading seaman (is. qd. a can eiiual or surpass. 

day), petty officer, 2nd class (2s. a day), A steady lad with his ht‘ad screwed on 
jietly officer, 1st class (2s. 2d. to 2s. 5(1. a right, and not too much of 'a “sea-lawyer,” if 
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day), and eventually chief petty officer (z.s. 8d. he is the sort of man *vho makes the most 
to 3s. 2d. a day). He may also qualify for, of liis abilities and opportunities ana attends 
and become, an instructor, which gives him to his duty, may leave the Service at the 


aay, wmcli may bi* m 
creased to is. 7d. a day 
by his showing jiroficienev 
enough to be rated able 
seaman. After this comes 
a c^ourse at Whale Island, 
or at the (iimntay Schdol 
at Plymouth or Sheerness, 
where he may pass as 
seaman gunner and per- 
haps be sent on ^o pass 
through a torpedo coursi* 
in tlu* W'rnou or Dcfiana-^ 
which adds to his pay. 
Or he mav elect to pass 
for a (jualified signalman. 
As seaman gunner he re 
ceives the pay of an able 
s(ximan (i.s. 7d. a day) 
|.)lus 4(1. (if he has a first- 
class cerlifi(*atc) total 
IS. iid.- ;md plus id. a 
day for ('aeli good I'onduct 
badge. Or if he has 
qualified as a lorp(*do 
man, as well as seaman 
gunner, (id. a. day e.xtra 
instead of 4(1 

If (|ualilie(i and steady 
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age of forty, a )'(:)iing man, in the prime of 
life and the Ik;.sI of health, with a few |)oiinds 
in his jiocket, a vast ston* of useful know- 
ledge, and a pension for life of over X40 
year. Of coiiru*, it is not possible for every - 
oni! to do as well as this, but the chance is 
there?, and tlu^ best man takes advantage of it. 

After leaving the Serrvice jiensioned then', 
is never any difticulty in getting employment. 
Employers are only too glad to get hold of a 
“handy man,” and many have written to 
me at various times to send them a naval 
pensioner, while the Naval luii])lovment 


a prospec t of retiring with the honorary rank 
of lieutenant and a |)ension of ^,150 a year. 

Of course, there is another side to the 
picture. 'The trials, the vexations, and the 
disa|)pointments insep-arable from any career 
abound in that of a si?aman. In many par- 
ticulars much might yet be done to improve 
the prospects, the jiav, the comfort, and the 
general well Inking of many ranks in the 
Service. d'here is, lunvever, a time and 
place for everything, and this is not the 
occasion upon which to discuss those 
|)oints in which officials and men would 
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Agency can always find work for men of 
good ct:)nducl and a first-class record in the 
Service. 

A man has the o[)tion of retiring from the 
Navy (without pension) after twelve years’ 
.service, or if he wishes to leave before: then 
he can jiurchase his dischargi: at a rate de- 
jiending on the length of time he- has served. 

On the other hand, if. he obtains warrant 
officer’s rank and remains in the Service, he 
has the position and the treatment of a 
gentleman, and may earn the respect and 
goodwill of all his brother officers, who are 
only too proud to be shipmates with tho.se 
men of merit who, starting on the lower 
rungs of the laddc.'r, have reached the 
highest point the present rules of the Servi('e 
permit them to attain. 

As a warrant officer his pay begins at 
5s. 6d. and may rise to 1 2s. a day, and he has 


like to see refoim or alteration. It iK'cd 
only be mentioned in passing that per- 
haps the (I'.ief bar to tlie Naval Service 
securing full attention from a grateful country 
is that it is so little in the public eyi' : all its 
duty is done away from the public gaze, 
e.\(X|)l <vn those rar(‘ occasions when it is 
al»le to help on shore in some operation 
which brings it into the glare of j)ublicity. 

With all its drawbacks, howevaa-, which 
none of us would dignify with the name of 
grievances, there is no seaman worth his 
salt in the British Navy who would not 
confess that his life’s worit has a peculiar 
charm and variety which appertain to no billet 
on shore. 'I'here is something in “A life on 
the ocean wave ” which has its own fascina- 
tion. There is infinite variety on-the sea and 
all connected with it. Even a landsman can 
appreciate the many changes of a seaman’s 
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life, 'riut (.liffnvncc in the: ships he may serve 
in is alone rcMiKirkahle. l^Vom the three- 
decked wooden walls of Nelson’s day now, 
alas ! only liulks, hut belonging to a class 
that some of the older seamen have sailed 
in to the modern mohih; floating fort, a lad 
may pass through siuii different types of 
craft as the A/cxti/idru^ or other of the early 
ironclads, to the latest battleship in commis 
sion, such as the He may 

serve in the thirly-k*not torpedo-boat destroyer 
or the sphaidid cruiser Powerful^ or navigate 


a ('hinese river in the little gunboats whii h 
are the latest spei'imen of the ubi{|uilous 
nature of the British Navy. 

Ashore at Plymouth or Portsmouth a 
bluejaeket inav find in Miss Wtrston’s 
splendid buildings a cheap but luxurious 
f'lub wliich offi.irs him advantages the; value 
of whah cannot be overrated. Pile times 
have changed, indeed, but the same spirit is 
still there. d'he men arc; cast in gentler 
moulds, and do «ot need the sjuir of harsh 
treatment to get the most out of them. 
PJumanizing influences have been at work, 
and with all the old courage, energy, (luick- 
ness of decision, readiness of resouice, and 
rapidity of action the seamen of to-day have 
a better education and a wider knowledge of 


things ashore than in the days of sailing 
ships, when they spent six and nine months 
at sea at a stretch. 

In the earlier days ships were .sometimes 
the', blotter part of a. yt;ar without letters 
from home. 'I'hey were at sea for months 
together ; now mails are sent and received 
regularly at short intervals. 'I'he food 
formerly was bad compared with the rations 
of to-day ; salt bc'cf and i>ork and weevily 
biscuit, combined very often with a short 
allowance of water, have now been replaced 


by food better suited to the human aj)p(.;lite 
and by a free* tank. 

It is necessary in describing the change 
which has lakcar jrlace since steam and 
scrc'ws have ri'plact-d masts and yards to 
say something ol ^vhat has brought about 
this change. If the old seamen of Nc-lson’s 
day could come* back to rc‘\is:t the British 
Navy, nothing would astonish them more 
than the engine-room on board a modern 
man of - war. Steam is not only used for 
propelling the ship, but for steering it, load- 
ing the guns, hoi.sting ammunition, lighting 
the ship by elrrtridtv, and for every con- 
ceivable; inirpose where rnecbanic'al power 
can replaco manual labour. 'Pbe conse- 
quence is that in the la.st half century an 
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ontiroly new clepartineiU lias lu-en rrealed 
in the Navy. I'he engineer and his othcias 
and men lake the place: of those who worked 
their shiiis into action at 'Trafalgar. 

The captain of to-day de[)ends upon the 


o b e d i e n c ci to 
orders, altlunigh 
shut down with 
water - tight doors 
closed, and the 
( hanees of death 
by scalding steam 
added tc) the risks 
o( being rammed 
or torpedoed. 
'I’hey will have 
none of tlie fun 
of tlie fight, or 
the iU;light and in 
teresi of watching 
the lilovvs their 
slup is administer- 
ing to the enemy. 
The engine-room 
staff will need to 
be made of the 
si l iff of hero(\s, 
U'c* shall want the 
best of brilish 
pluck, combined 
with the steadiest ncrvi' in all parts ol a ship, 
in the next na\al war, l)ut nowhere will such 
c:hara(‘tc*rislics bt* so absolutely neeessar\ as 
in the (mgim: and boiler rooms. We may 
feel confident that the I'ligine room dejiart- 



coinage and endurance of those in the 
engine and boiler rooms to |)ut his ship into 
th( position of advantage, the possession or 
loss of which may win or lose an action. 
'To fhe qu.dities of courage and endurance 
these w<'n must add discipline and prompt 


mcnl of the fleet will maintain the traditional 
suj)eriority of Brilish inan-of war’s m<^n, and 
the oflicers and men “ behind the guns ” 
will always gratefully and gracefully acknow- 
ledge til is. 

After the bombarduient of Alexandria 
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missioned officer in the Marines, niav, if he 
choose;^ and j)rovidcd he is found properly 
tlualihed, join the ship's police, with pay 
commencing at 2s. 4d. a (lay and rising by 
length of service to a [)ossible hs. a day. 

Again, a youth di'siring to serve in the 
ae(a)untani department may join the Servi(‘e 
as a ship’s steward's Ixay at 7d. a day, whem-e 
in courst' of tinu* he may rise to be ship’s 
steward, the [)ay of which rating ranges 
from 3s. to 7s. a ,day according to length 
of servict*. 

lo briefly touch on another Inanch, that 
of dornestif s, good cooks may gel as much 
as ^,100 or more a V(rar, including private 
pay from their admitals or captains, and 
st(‘wards or more, m addition to their 

(jiiarters and rations. 

Men of all ratings (except as stated below) 
who ('om[)lete a period ol twenty-two yi'ars’ 
continuous service from the age of eigliteen 
gel a pension varying horn t(.) ^{.'45 a 

yeai', a('e(.)r(.hrtg to the ratings they hold and 
the K!ngih 01 time they have t)een petty 
olfieers. 

MaiiiK s and domestic's an.- granteil pen 
sions aflei twenty one years’ service from the- 
ages ol eightec'u and twenty r(^spe<'tivelv. 
f or mai'ines they range from lo ,^,54 a 

\’ear, and loi' domestics from 


year. 'I’hese rates also depend on the rating 
h( Id, and on extent of service as [)etty or 
n on ( 'o m missioned ( >fti ( :er. 

After over forty years' service in the Ihitish 
Navy, and an intimate acfiuainlamH' with its 
little disadvantages, 1 can still find in it so 
many good points that they (juite outweigh 
the drawbacks, and eviMy ycai tlu* Navy is 
being im[)rov(‘d and made more attrar:livv. 
In the new [)alrioiic spirit of militarism 
which the nation is exhilhting it is to be 
hoped that the Senior Service will not be for- 
gotten. and that the lads of the Ihitish 
^an])ire will bt‘ as ix-ady in the future as in 
the past to sail under the flag which floated 
(jvt'r I )rak(‘ and Nelson, besides a host of 
t)lh(r gallant seamen, wh.o from the time 
when King Allred created the Ihitish Navy 
down lo the age of (hicen Vic toria have kept 
awake that pride ol race which has been so 
worthily upheld by the mariners of our 
t'ountry. 

In this short article' it has not been 
jiossible to do more than briclly touch u)X)n 
soim; of the ratings in the Service', and to 
em[>hasi./c only a few' points little known to 
the Ihitish public, in tlie hojic that tin y will 
appeal to the mothers of the Ihnpire who 
hesitate to trust their sons to the fancied 
pc'i'ils of a sea cart'er. 
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By John Aktmi'k I>\krv. 

Author of “.S'A’vv' Hio’vtt's Buuvif^' unit “ fti /hr (in fit Hoop. 


(’HArri.K I. 

l',i:/ll, AM) carat's. 

cvi ryonf c'onccrncd it was 
admitU'd dial Mr. James 

Hunter, or the *‘'rofl Bird” 

— which latter was the most 
pojmlar of liis many aliases 
stood at the very head of his 
mixed ])i()ression. 1 use the adjective 

advisedly , for, in addition to beini; an 

accomplished burglar, he was and the 
blend is most uncommon a very competent 
and successful eheikilier d'i/ninstrie. f orgery 
was a speciality of his; so was the “ciinli 
deuce tri('k ” in all its varitrd branches ; 
** faked ” cards and dice, too, had receivial 
much attention at his hands. But so clever 
were his disguises, so consummate his im- 
jmdence and skill in ('ondiu'ting his ojXTa- 
tion.s, that, although at times the Australian 
police laid hold of him, he invariably 
slipped tinough their fingers, owing gener- 
ally to .some defective link in the f|uestion 
identity. Burglaiy the “doff Bird” 
kevlied. noon as an inlerior and demoral- 
iziUf' form of excitement : one to be 
seldotn practisi'd, and then only when the 


booty was well worth tlu* lisk. “ Slones ” 
were the only things that appealed to 
him; and tin; melting |)ol was rarely the 
richer by any (‘onlril )iil ion from his hands. 
'I’his matter was probably another lactor in 
his long immunity. Newsjiajiers were, of 
course, his jiriiu ipal soiiri i^s o( information. 
No jier.son in Mr. Hunter's line of business 
can have better or more reliable ones in 
these days. * 'i'hus when he luaticed a 
reporter's glowing eulogy anent a pana.l of 
fine gems diamonds and sajiphires - just 
received from London bv .Messrs Bi‘/il and 
( arat, the big ji.-wellers of Lilt .Si reel, Sydney, 
New South Wales, he ielt the lime had 
arrived for one of his rare debauches an 
irresistible cra\ing sensation much the .same 
as at intervals seizes upon tlu* ri’ldrined 
dipsomaniac for spirits. So, hurriedly wind- 
ing up his affairs in Adi;lai(k‘, where he had 
been doing uncommonly well amongst 
returned miners from C'oolgardie, he 
journeyed to die New South Wades capital. 
And then, after inspecting the jewels in the 
character of a lucky W’estralian digger, and 
finding them well worthy of his'attenlion, he 
at once went to work. 
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First adopting a precaution that more 
than (jncc had scrv(*d him in good stead, he 
))ooki:d a steerage* |)assage by the outgoing 
mail steamer for San hraneiseo and sent a 
certain amount of luggage on board. 

'riie ^li*amer sailed on the fourth day from 
his arrival in the Faste-rn capital ; and at 
midnight on the* third the 'I'off Bird ” was 
taking the measure* of the great safe in 
IMessrs. De/il and (’arat's showroom, out of 
which he had on his ])revioi]S visit seen the 
})r(a ioiis ste)iu.s prodiaad. 'I'wo hours lat(‘r, 
b(*lore the ceanbined forces of drill and 
jemmy, the door swung o[)en. But it had 
been a lough eonlrae't even fe)r that master 
of scientific entr\’, and the floor was wt*t with 
perspiration as his t rembling hands wandered 
o\ er the sht K'es, seeking tlie box whose shape 
and ('(intents he liad taki'ii such strict cog 
ni/anee of onlv a li. w da\ s ago. But it was 
gone. In \ain lie tlashi'd his lantern here 
and there Nothing met his eagi'r ey( s 
e\<'ept wa!' h(,‘s, litaeeleis, rings all \(;ry 
well in their wav, doubt fess, but nothing to 
him. 'The pan'id had vanished ! Sold, 
jiel'haps. Not a loose stone could he .see as 
lie ransa( ked the safe, pulling its glittering 
eoiili'iils oiil on to the floor beside him. In 
his deeji (hsappeinlinenl he swore aloud, 
i'hen, ])resenlly, a verv Ix-autiful o|)al and 
diamond ring eat( hing his ey, In* absently 
put it on thc' i/idex finger of his light baiuJ 
and, leaning back, watched the iridest'cait 
gleaming of tin* big central stone a (Queens 
land opal of most exceptional lustre and 
si/e. 

All the interest of his venturr* had 
departed, k'ive th(.>usand jiounds’ w(.)rth of 
mixt'd jewellery lav arouiK.! him, as he 
.spuatted tiieri:!, gleaming in the light of his 
open bull’s eye. Ihil he had misstxl his 
shot and caix-d little for aught besides. 
Still, afl(*r all, there were some stones that 
might bi* wortli troubling about. And 
choosing from amongst his array of tools a 
peeiiliarly-sl'.aju-d jiair (d' yiincers, be look 
u}i a l.•ra('elet set with two largt* rubies, and 
deitiV --snip, snip cut them out of their 
set! in , and let them drop on the floor be 
si(l( him. As the last one fell he htsird a 
noise at nis Irak and screwed his head 
round, in a sr-cond he was (jn his feet, a 
.shoii, iliin wi^y, dark faced, clean-sliaven 
man ('onfronting another a burly, tall (ane, 
whose shadow ran huge and fdac'k along the 
'.hoy' a.s, waving his lantern, he e.\('laimed, 
in a tiarsh, royyv v<a'ce 

“Ahn, got ycr, ave I? Nice little game 
this, ain’t it ? Well, yer’d better conte along 


o’ me. No larks now, ’cause I’m Ijig enough 
and strong enough to t‘at ycr. So 

ddiat was the last word lu* ever syxike, for 
the next instant a steel bar crashed full on 
his h(.;ad, and be fell like a yiithed bullock, 
shaking the whole yilace with the fall of him 
- fell right ataoss tlu* lu'ap of jewellery, a 
thick stream of blood running slowly from 
the cleft skull amidst the scattered gold and 
silver. Almost umonseionsly the “'Toff Bird ” 
stooyied t(j rescue thi* nibi(*s ; l.)Ut be was too 
late. .Already the dark pool bad surrounded 
them, and be drew bis band back with a 
gesture ol re|)nlsi()n and disgust as bis lingers 
n(.*arly <'ame in eonlaet with it. 

“ Hang tlu* liK’k 1 ■' hr miitleivd, clicking 
tongue and teeth together inilably. “ What 
a ('iirsed nie.ss ! Snuffed mit, I supyKase, in 
oni* act!” And lu* bent down to listen 
at the prostrate figure. 'Tlu* man had 
falkn forward on bis lace, and all that ('ould 
be seen by the strong light from iIk:^ “ 'koff 
Bird s ” lantern, rt‘:aing on one of the safe 
shelves, was a mass ol dark, ('inly hair, with 
a raw and gayiing wound aero.ss it, from which 
blood oo/ed. 'I he bod) gave no sign of life. 
Ivvidenily tlu.* heavy “siiee” in sbayn* .iomc- 
tbing like a gre.il ])a|)ei knili*, and u.sed for 
in.serting and y)iising bad cut right through 
into tlu* brain. 

“\\'liai rotten luck !” i‘\elaim(‘d the “ 'Boff 
Bird " again, as he began to gather bis tools 
iiy). “ Wbo’d ba' iboiigbl a tay) like that 
would na' sprixul him out in such fashion? 
It was not finding what I came for, 1 ex|)cct, 
that madi* me bit so hard tfiat and his 
< heek. .\ ni('e luw lheri?’ll bi^ to-morrow. 
'I’here’s a few stones here worth liaving,” he 
eonlimird, taking out bis pliers. “ l^ut, no, 

1 11 loiieii nothing. I'hey can have the bag, 
loo. It imgbt work niis('bi(‘f outside.” 'i'hen, 
after ear(‘fiillv examining his ''lothc.s, and 
giving a last glance of dislaslt* and anger at 
the moli(.)nless form, he extinguished the 
light and made his wa) into the narrow alk.'y 
from which he had elTeded an entrance. 

It was an advantage dial the y)olie.e would 
never dream of siisyjeeting him as theautlior of 
such a ( hiin.sy, half (ompleted y)i(*ee of wcjrk, 
.And a.s he lot himse'h into h's lodgings he 
doubl<.‘(l whether then \vt>iild be any neees.sity 
for him to leave the C'olonv. I ighling the 
gas, his i‘y(^ fell upon tin* ring until now 
('omy)letely forgotten. AVith a eur.se he took 
it off and y)ut it into his waistcoat-yiocket. 

Suddt*nly he started, hurriedly searched his 
other jX)rkets, and tin.ied out the contents of 
a small hand hag. And then he remembered; 
and knew that the sooner he got away the 
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Another hour, and he was ealinlv sitting 
smoking on tfie Ani'skas rail, whilst within 
a few teel of him iwf) deteelixes he‘ knew 
Well ehalled togfllu‘r, and kept a perfiiiK'tory 
waleh on the passengers until the last hell 
rang, and the cr) anjse of “All loj' the 
shore ! 

(HAPI’KR 11. 

THK MA'j wiin hah I'm-: kiNi;. 

1 nr; munli-r at lle/il ajid (aral’s c'ame to 
light e\a( tly Iweiily four hours atU*r die 
A/tiska left the wharf. And it made a 
sensation. Hut tlir police were ]>u//l(>d in 
spite of the elue ol 1 he new knife found in 
the hag ol tools. d'luw ('ould not believe 
that the renow ned “ I'off nir<l " would “ give; 
hiinst'll awa\ ’ in sii< h fashion. Nor was 
thi' jol) at ail like one of his. 'I'lius a forl- 
nighl went hv heloit' it was siispe('t(‘d that 
the murdcaer must really have got off in the 
A/askiu and tlu* eahle began to talk to llu* 

' kriseo aul horit i<.‘s. 'Then the arri\al of the 
steamer was K'ported, and word flashed 
under the (Mean that no person in the 
sliglilesi deglee lesemhling IIk* eriminal had 
been IouihI amongst her passengers. 

“( 'ouldn't e\peel an\ thing else," remarked 
I .)(.‘t(.s‘ti\ e Hanu.s, “lie was there, though, 
all the sauhs ( lood Lord! the beggai's a 
reg'lar genius ' It ain't to be e.\j)eete<.l that 
thosv' chaps yonder could twig him when 
he's done us limes and again. Why, I saw 
the b(.)at start, and I wouldn't lik(‘ to swear 
that he didn t ask me lor a light lor liis pipe. 
'The only thing that might lag him is the ring. 
lUit 1 iievci kn<‘W tiu* ‘ I Oil ' to collar set 
stoiw's beloie. And the cliMncr-s are that 1h:’s 
('huckisl the gold o\er the sale long ago.” 

(ircait was the surprisL', then, (.)f those 
interesterl to receive word, a month or two 
uflt'rwards, that the San I Vancisco j»olice had 
at'lually arre sted the man with the ring in his 
possession. And about the latter there could 
t>e no [lossible mistake as, bcsieli's its high 
value and striking aj)j)earan('t*, it bad not 
b(‘(*n ih;.* proj)erly of the firm simplN' held 
l)y them for initial lettering around the inside; 
ot the e ire'lci. This was just finished wheai 
the b"rglar sli[»pee.l it on his linger. Now it 
see. lied liloay (‘iioiigh to be' the* means of 
slipping a reijie* aie)ijnd Ids ne‘ck. 

Ikirnes, arme d with full powers, was dis 
jiatehcal 77 .’ London, wlu;re‘ he w;is to 
procure extradition pa])ers, the Australian 
Colonies not being considered able as yet to 
.stand alone' in that respec t. 

“ Fm blessed if I think Fll be able to 
sw'ear to him, sii,” ivmarkeal the olTieer to 
tht; Inspector- (lencral of Police as he 


started. “T don't know^ whether I ever .saw 
his natural features. Once, 1 remember, he 
shaved bimselt bald ; another lime his hair’d 
fie thick and woolly as a nigge.‘r’s. His 
features and person he fakes, too, in such a 
way as to completely and permanently alter 
his rippearai;ce.” 

“ Pooh, nonsense, Parnes,” rejilicd the 
l.-(LP., testily, “I’d pick the lellovv out 
my.seU anywhert*. Didn't wi; all see him for 
(kiys togethiu* whilst his case against the 
Advertiser was going on ? *’ 

“ We did, sir,” answered 1 lames, trium- 
phantly, “and a wet‘k altm* lie swindled a 
bushman out of ^^^500 by the confidence 
flodge. I knew at oik'c liy the ('ut of the 
trick that it was llu; ‘ 'Kiff’s ' doing. Still, the 
(ountryman swore* liard and fast he'd fieen 
loblx'd by a \ery stout man willi iat cbt;eks 
and tbu k lij»s, who walked lame and had a 
cast in the right I've. ('an you conceive, sir, 
ot anyliody more unlike llu* jilainliff in 
Hunter 7 VV.V//.V tlie .'/./ 7 vvY/.w 7 - / And, doubt- 
k*ss, whilst we were taking notes for future 
use, h(* was all made up." 

“ W ell, w'(*ll, llarnes,” re|)lii.‘d his su[)erior, 
“you finni bring somebody. 'Pliesi? con- 
IouikUmI newspapers ket'p on nagging me 
aliout the case at every ojiporlunily. Bring 
the man who bad the ring, and you can’t 
go very far wrong. Ri'inember that, Jlarnes 
• /'/ ///.c the man who hod ihc ruo^ ! ” 

“ 1 will, sir,” i(..‘plie*d tlu: dett'Ctive, rejoiced 
at finding his inslrudions compri‘.s.sed into a 
singk* explicit .si'ntcnci;, and hajipily ignorant 
of all tliat .sentence held for liim in the 
future. 

Barnes’s first introduction to his prisoner at 
wSan Lrancisco somewhat staggi rixl him. He 
found him in a comlortabK* room, surrounded 
b) fknvcTs, b()\t.*s of cigars, ami sw'eatmeals 

a dark ('ornplexioned, clean sliaven, rather 
band.somc, mitklk'agcd man, wlu) seemed in 
the best of spirits, to In* heartily enjoying 
himself, and who, despite a resemblance to 
the a<H‘eple(l olVieial description, might or 
might not be the “'Lolf Bird” for all the 
detective ('oukl say.* 

“ \\’ell,’’ remarked the fiiisoner, as he 
puffed a cloud of Iragrant smoke into 
Barnes’s ama/.ed fac(..*, “ I sup[)ose the fun’s 
all o\(;r now, eh ? .And I can R.ll you I’ve 
had a. good lime ol it. Now you’d better set 
to work and find the real Simon Pure.” 

“Oh,” said Barnes, “wlrat <lo you call 
yourself, then? And hat does all this funny 
business mean? (lad, it looks like a scene 
in a bloomin' l)urles<[ue ! ” 
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“ It is -exactly— my friend,” replied the 
other, as he lit a fresh cigar, “ hut you don’t 
mean to say that yoifre going to carry it any 
farther ? " 

“ N’ou bet, Mr. James Hunter, that 1 am,” 
replied th<.* detective ; “or, rather, I'm going 
to carry you on to Sydney, tlu're to stand 
your trial for murder and robbery.” 

for a minute or two the other looked 
grave. 'Tlien, leaning back in his (‘hair, he 
burst into shout alter shout of laughter. 

“ e 1 1 ,” 


And now I tell you. I only took my family 
name (jf Brown so as to have a little peace 
amongst these democrats. I bought the 
ring you’re making so much fuss about from a 
cl^ap up yoiuU.r in Seattle. Clo and find 
him. He might be your murderer.” 

“ loo thin,” rej)lied Barnes, shaking his 
head. Voii're the ‘ l off Bini ’ right enough ; 
and you’re cornenal at last. Still, I'd have 
expected you to strike out a better line than 
this. Von were found witli the ring in your 
])ossession, weren’t you ? ' 


said he 





“ Wearing it at the, ‘ Astor,' ” said the other, 
promptly. 

hell back you come whth me to 
said Barnes, slolidlw 
“All right," langhi'd the other. 
“ I should ])robabl\' have goiu* tlu-re 
in any case. (an a cousin om‘i 
yon(J(.‘r I’d like to see. I'ber hear 
of him - - (.'ajnain li'Aiey, aide dt 
idnif\ or something of the soit, to 
the (hnernor?" 

But Bal■ne^) (nilv smiled know 
ingiy and winked at the < hief gader, 
who just then entered to ask if the 
pris(.)ner wished tor anything in the 
shape ol relreshments. 

“ L(‘t me st.‘e,’ replied the latter, 
(‘onsulting a diary, “ J ha\t‘ to nsarn’e 
a deputation ol llie haughters ol 
/ion at .V ' 5 * 3 * 3 ^^ Maroni, the 

photographer, is diu.' ; at g I'm to sit 
lor mv bust to Jenkins: at 5 I pro- 
mised the sill) editor of the Uawk an 
intervic'W. d'lien, till alter dinner, 1 
shall be busy writing autographs 
the demand is iiH'reasitrg, and I’w* 
risen the ])rice to a dollar each. So 
I’m sure, Mr. ah yes Barnes, 
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some curious things hayijieii to me in my 
time ! But this bangs ’em all ! Jove ! What 
will Jack D’Arcy say? ^'es, I’ll see it through 
- dashed if 1 don’t! 1 wonder if there's 
any damage's hanging to the business?” 

“ It’s no use gagging, ‘ d off Bird,”’ replied 
the detective, grimly. “ We’re ])retty well up 
to your moves by this lime. And I'm blest 
if I think much of this out* mi.staken iden- 
tity, of course. W’hy don't you say you’re 
a Idoornin’ lord at once, and ha’ done 
with it?” 

But at this the prisoner nearly choked in 
an excess of merriment. 

“So 1 am, you fool,” he gasped at l(?nglh. 

“ I've told ’em so here over and over again. 


now' \()U know how fully my time is 
occupied, that you’ll excuse me, will 
y(ui not ? xMay I hoj)e to have 
the j)leasureol seeing ynii again to-morrow?” 

“ Well, I’m l)lowed ! ” was all the reply 
the nal)l)crgasted ddec'tive could make as 
the chief led the way out of the looin. 

“ Yes,” remarked tla* latter, admiringly, 
“ he's real grit, ain't he ? And good as gold. 
Not a darned mite of inuible does he give 
either. Fi.Mirteen offers of marriage sence 
he’s b('(‘n here to my own knowledge, 
(luess you ain’t got many o^’ the sort at the 
Antip podes ? ” 

“No,’’ rejdied Barne.s, sourly, “nor, 
ap|)arently, by the liiss you’re making over 
the fellow, are they too plentiful on this 
side.” 

“ That’s so every time,” said the other, 
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good'hunioiircdly. “ I can’t call to mind 
just at the |)rct'-('isc moment anyone that's 
hecMi as sandy and chipper as ‘ Ilis Lordship’ 
yonder.” • 

“ iJiit his hi,i;L;a^e ?'■ askisi the detectivi*. 
“ Any ( lues in it ? Of course, you ovtT- 
haiikal everyth iui; ? ” 

“1 should smile 1 " . replied the otht'r. 
“II()\ve\er, as a matter of fact, a l>iL( old 
i^ripsaek ahout filled tlie hill. And thtae 
wasn’l no ehu-s wnrdi ixiline, on. .Sav, 
N'ou're sure you aiifl harkin’ up tile wrong 
iree.^” 

“ He had ihe ring?” asked liarnes. 

• \ ou ( .m gainhle )niir holiom dollar right 

dii'ough on that,” I'eplied the chief. “ I’m 
takin’ you U) see it and the rest o’ the oiitlit.” 

‘‘ J'hen hack he goes, " replii'd Harius, 
doggedi)’. “It’s iiiii) right enough; and this 
IS oiily f)ne ol his de-i'p games. l»ut I'll let 
him know that he (an t act the goat with I»ill 
Ikmas the same as he seems to he (’a)ing 
here.” 

“ \'ou ha\e;-,'i got iiim yet,” replit.‘d the 
chief, with a giin. “ 1 leekon there's f(.)r 
malities to e-\enfuate hist.” 

I hese took exaetly a week (.)! hard worry 
on Ikiriies’s part to jait tlirough, w(.)rking sis 
ti'en h(.»iirs a day. ;\tul all the time the 
prisom'r enjoyed himself mightily, and was 
made miK h of hy crowds of visitors who 
(locked lull hamk'd to ww '‘ The (Ireat 
Australian Murderer, ” ('onet>rning whom tlie 
“snapi^y ” papeis manulaeture<l columns of 
matter, whilst their stiaiographeis hung 
eagerly on every word tlie prisoner uttererl, 
ready to work U[) a lew sentences into a 
“ .-.tor) 

liut at last ])oor liarnes had the satisfae 
lion ol seeing ‘‘John lirown" safely l(.>dged 
in the eahin s[)ecially prepared for him on 
\\\^‘ Jtuinholdl. It not being "‘the .si'a.son,” 
ticere were few' people travelling hy the 
HiiDiboltit^ and most of these*, even, left at 
Honolulu ; so that, practically, Barnes and 
his jirisoiaa- had the ship to tliemsclves alter 
she leh the Sandwich Islands and com 
menced to thre.ul her way through 
M ic;v>nesia. 

d'lie ^[umbohif was a g(.)od sea boat, and 
so fat from :i weath.er jioint of view, the trip 
had been enjoyable. But on getting fairly 
amongst islet doited MicroiW'sia the humours 
of the hurru;ane season l.iegan to make them 
selves fell in e-arnest, and gale* alter gtile 
howled and tore at the big maifeargo carrier 
as if trying to lift her clean out of ihi* wattu’. 
She was rigged as a bar(|uentiius and the 
main and mi/./t.ai masts were each in one 
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piece of steel, lint for'ard everything above 
the Ibreyard w*as wood. 'J ims, in case of 
aci'ident, she carried some s[)are spars lasheid 
to ringbolts along tlie main deck. Naturally 
the blow.s, short li\(.*d in their troj)i('al in- 
tensity though they were, had by their (]uick 
sui'ce.ssion rais«.‘d a hea\y sea, in w'hich the 
HiinihidiU floundered at < jiiarter-speed, and 
with her engiims, , as often as not, w'ildly 
racing. 'The last three or four s{]ualls had 
caught her dead on I'lid, sending tons of 
water over lier fo'c's’le head until the main 
dt'ck was afloat. And oiu* e\ening Brown 
and th(* (leteetiw, coming up for a br(.‘ath 
of fn*sb air, jierclied themselves on the spare 
sfiars s(» as to be out of tla* way of the 
swirling seas that rollt'd ilong tht^ dt'ck. 

“\\ fiat’s the matter with the chi(‘f?” 
asked Brown, suddenly jKunting towai'ds tlie 
bridge when* lh(‘ fust offiecr was wa\lng his 
ann.^ low ards them, and ap|)ari‘ntly Irving to 
make his xtiict.* heard tlirougli Ihe deafening 
turmoil. 

“ Wants us to get out o’ this, I fancy,” 
ix'plied Barnes, as the steamer's stern sunk 
down till it seem(.‘d .is if slu* was trying to 
sit upright on it, whilst tla* great, sharp bows 
towered u]) and (|niv(*red in the dusky light 
like SOUK* huge fan ( lulehed and shaken by 
giant hands below. 'Then, almost as he spoke, 
with a tlumdi'ring roar tlu'v erashed in their 
turn down, down, until laidges and fumu^ks 
and boats ajijieared about to tojiple over 
on the pair. 'I'hen, as thev turned in dismay 
to run, a tn.*mendoiis sea, high as the shear- 
pole (.»f the fore-rigging, came rushing irre- 
sistilily all, and tore them away like feathers 
and whirled them ovi rboard. 

As lie struck out hlindlv amidst the 
smother Brown, (linking and e\haiist(.*d, 
presently felt his hands slriki* something, to 
which he (lung with all the tenacity of a 
drowning man. l'.\(‘rting his str(.‘ngtli, he 
dragg« (l himself astride of wfiat he at onc'c 
knew lor one of the hig spars on wliich he 
and Barnes had hec'n standing. Ariel as it 
was losM'd hither and thither like a chip 
amongst the boiling, foaming seas he caught 
a glimpse of a grey mass far ahead, now seen 
lor a second, then hidden altogetfier, that he 
knew must be thi* JIuiith<ddf. 

CHABl'I'K HI 
i\ j’hk \\mi„ 

Ci.iNu.iNii to a round spar in a heavy .sea is 
all very well to read about, Inil only whiui it 
comes to jiraclice ran the dil’ficaiity of the 
feat be fully realized A S(*ore of times 
Brown tli(.)ught he must let go and drown as 
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tfu' seas broke over and hid hiiri, stifling, lor 
niiiuiles lugelhcr. Luckily llu* spar wa.^ 
luii ;4 and heavy - intended, indeed, to niakc- 
a, new lortyvard ul and therefore, allhoii^li 
not as buoyant as a lij^hter one nM^;ht havi; 
been, it did not toss al)oiit so niuch. And 
he knew that the fiiriou.-^ spuall would [>re 
sently clear off, also that land eoiild iu)t Ik‘ 
far away -sc-veral .small islets having been 
visible at sundown. 'The knowh‘d}i;e of llu-se 
things sustained him as he lay along the spar 
lull length, with legs and arms clasped 
around it. 

Sure enough, at midnight tlu: wealht;r 
cleared and the .sea began t(^ fall as sud- 
denly as it had risen, enabling him to sit 
up and gaze around. 'I'lu ie was a .second 
tpiarter moon shining placidly in the now blue 
sky, and the castaway thought that j>erhaps 
the Hinnholdt might have hove to anrl l.)e 
still somewhere in sight. Hi; saw nolliing ol 
the- slup. .Siieiiiingly quite close at liand, 
however, was a, group of dark objects that 
looked like a tleet of canoes under sail, but 
whii'o he knew were (oeo [)alms sj)ringing 
trem sortie atoll ; and \\*hose very crests the 
wa\es iippeartd t(j wash, so low was the land. 
He could la ar, too, (jiiile distinctly ihi' long 
roll of surf on a I'eef, and soon became 
certain that his sjrar was travelling towards 
It. As tile hours wona slowly [>y and dawn 
showetl he saw, abcjut a mile off, a large 
j;iol’ against whose i neiia-ling barrier tlie 
S'xa luoio'd like a wall ol scoured wool. 
'I he wind wa.s blowing lair for the island, 


and to bis dismay lu; realized that in 
a few hours he would be in the 
breakt.TS. All at once, turning his head, 
•he caught sight of s<.)m( thing white 
rising and killing between him.sell and 
the red round sun, just dijrping its 
lower limb in the water. Soini'thing 
while, ciowiieil b\ a bla<‘k sjrot, that 
the 1 1 < At miiuitf sto< k 1 npriglit, .straddling 
in lorked human slraja-. with arms oul- 
spreail and wildly waving, whilst a loud 
“ I lailoa ! ’ came (K.wn the wind, d hen 
the liguit.-, i-vidrnlK losing its balance, 
abrnplly vanislieil in a splash ol wliilr 
water. Ilut it r-«ooii reap|)eare(l, ami, 
squatting on top ol what Lrown made 
out to b<; .1 hftM'ooj), <lespei'atel)' pad- 
dle<! with a long Hat bar until near 
enough to disr. lost' h i the other'.s as 
founded view 1 )elt ci iv t- llarnes, halless, 
half naked, and salt inerustt.'tl, but 
otherwise apparentl) sale .iml soiiiuL 
“ better come on it) my t r.ili." panted 
barnes, as be paddled alongside. “ Ihit 
what a night it's i»eeii, oh (iood Lord, 1 
nevei e\jie<ted to st'e \ou again. I’liis is a 
bit ol Inek, il you like! We ain 1 out o’ 
the wtuxl yet, tht>ugh. Look how iht; .sea's 
Ixjilin' over yi.inder 

“Well, )’(.)irre a sticker, arid no mi.slake,” 
replied brown, the grim liimioui' ol the thing 
a|)pealing to him, as witii a lew slit)ke.s he 
gained the big dmilile coop and dn.:w himself 
on to il. “’I’liere no escaping you! 1 
.sup|»ose I may eonsidta mvsell in ( ustody 
again, eh ? ” 

“ W hy, }es, of eourse,’' replii'd the ollu r, 
as the pair sliotik hands lit/arlilv. “ but you 
bet your bools I didn't etiuu' altt:r you (d my 
own tree will. W ell, of all the l ummy things 
1 think this one lakes the cake I Nobody 
liv in’ yonder, I siippo.se ? ’’ 

“ I’m afraid, not,"’ said brown, ns he 
wrenelie^l off a bar and began to jiaddlc, “ I 
ex|)e(’L we’d 1 letter make round to the other 
side and .see il there’s any entrance. 'Lherc 
generally i.s.'’ 

Sure eiuiugh, as they droj)[)( d to leeward 
they .saw a lairl)' wide gaji in the reel, and 
steering for it were presently jiaddling 
between six fool walls of roaring sui t where 
the next minute an inrushing .sea, hilling 
their craft broadside on, sent them head 
over heels into calm water, wlanee they 
easily swam to the shelving beach. 

1’he lirst thing to catch their eyes as they 
dragged themselves up tlie shelving bank of 
white coral was a neat hut standing in a 
clump of f)alms. 
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‘‘ 'i'hank the Lord!” exelaimed Harnos, 
devoutly, “there’s soniehody here. Lm lairly 
starving.” And breaking into a trot he made 
for the luit atid threw open the door, only t<» 
spring back the next miniiti' with a look oi 
horror on his still ruddy fac'e. “A dead* 
man ! ” he whispered, as brown eanie up. 
“ White, too 1 ' 

Lot'king in, his eom|)anion saw the body 
of a man stret<'h('(l 
lull length across the 
this'shold. It w^a s 
elotlu'd in moleskin 
trousers and bhu* shirt, 
and lay staring up- 
wards with the hands 
<;laspi-d across the 
1) r e a s t . h e 
(cat tires wt-rc 
t h (,) sc (I I a n 
<.‘ldcrly man ; the 
long brown haii’ 
and bi-an! ph.-nli 
fully llecked ih 
gicy; and the 
pale lace (■om 
jiosed ami cairn. 

Near by stood a. 
small l)lue phial 
which barnes 
prol cssi on a I ! y 
pounced upon 
aiit.l put to his 

no.st.s “ ( 'hloro 
dyne ! " la; imit 
tcied. Iverdose, 
perhaps. ( )r gait 
tireil and j>cggcd 
out |)iirj)osel) . Not so verv long gone 
eillii-r. lie gave me a start, tliough, at 
first. Ltas o' tucker," ((Jiiliiuied the 

dete('t!\'e, [lointing to strings o! dried 

fi.ih, an optm cask ol biscuits, and soim- tins 
ol ])ie-erve(l mi*al. “ Poor chai>! Well, 

it must ha’ been lonelv. W onder what his 
game was-~ln;riuel i/ing, (‘h ?" 

“ Copra gatherer, 1 should say," replied 
the otii ;r. “ /viul a liickv thing lor iis ; as, 

sooner or lati r, a ^h:p is bound to call hen-." 

i'he buried the dead man before break- 
ing iieir fa'.t, sru.ii digging a grave in the 
crumbly c(;.al wifn a spadr* ihev found out 
side the house. i hen, prcs(‘ntl\ e.xploring, 
they fu.md, fartl^er towards the lieart of the 
grove, a long, low building, roofed with iron 
and containing a few tons of coco nut cut into 
p'eces and dried in thi* sun copra, in fa('t. 

Biioyi'd up by tlie certain hope ol 
ultiiuate rescue the castaways bore their lot 


patiently. Of food they had abundance, for 
there were |>igs and lowls on the island ; and 
in the sea turtle and fish. 'J'bere was no 
fresh sjiring water: but an underground tank 
at om* end ol the eojira iioust; contained 
i-nough to last them for years rejilenislied 
from the iron roofing as it was by every 
tbimderslorm. 

from j)a|»ers in an old ]>oeket-book they 
found that the 
man tluyy had 
buried was a 
sailor who had 
ligurc‘d in many 
shi[)s' disebarges, 
now b\ one name, 
now by another. 
'I 'here was also a 
memorandum ol 
agia. t-iiient be- 
tween himself and 
a person in Hono 
lulu in whieli for 
a certain wage the 
formt'i' agreed to 
stay on the island 
as caretaker, and 
to make eojira, 
also look aft IT tiu; 
plantation of 
Nouiig (a )(.'() tret's, 
'I’hiis, without 
(ioul)l, the place 
was juivate jiro 
petty ; and tht* 
jiair, re(<)giiisiiig 
tin- faei, and that 
they were bound 
t<» make soim- return for theii kee|>, look upon 
tiu-msches the dead man s dul ies as best tlu^y 
might, hoeing and weeding round the jdanls 
and maintaining the h-nees in ])ig proof order. 
They, too, became ( \])erts at eopra-niaking, 
a jiiocess that brown had oll(‘n seen belore. 
And lu- evi-n taught Ikirnes how to rlimb the 
trei-s and .sek-et the fittest mils for Iht* pur- 
pose Thus the latter, to his immense 
dcliglit, what with constant e\<;rcise and 
absence of “ nipsf' found himself losing fat 
and gaining jriiisck r Inclined to eorpuleru'e, 
his greatest bugbear had long iieen w'hat he 
called his “ bingi'-,” and to st*e not only this 
subsiding, but to find that bt- could do a 
mile nm after a ])ig without getting winded, 
made the iletec'ii\v feel as if tb<‘ days of liis 
youth liad Ixv.n o-m-wed. 

'I’wo months jiassi-d, and one morning at 
sunrise brown sigliled he first sail tliat had 
approached in all that time. It was a topsail 
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b(.:iHK)iicr, fvidfiUly arrivt'd during the night, 
and now lying nearly becalmed not more 
tlian half a mile away. 

'The two mtm made a lire (jn the beach, 
and niniiing round to the neai\‘st point and 
waving ilu. reiniumls ol tla ir sliirts, soon had 
the sali^fa' Uon ol' set.ing the vessel lower a 
boat, which at once pulled thrt)Ugh the 
(.aiiranec* in tlu- n-et. 

“ W'ell,’ asked a man in th( stern sheets, 
as sill' la)’ oil some s< oit ol \;trds. “What 
do you want ? fcAnd where’s Kuggy jim?’’ 

“ What do we want ! ” c\( lairmal liarnes, 
indignanlh’. “ WTiv, to l)e takcai awav from 
thi^. jilaee, o’ course. What d’ve think ? 
Ihu'cn’l we bi'en Robmson (.Yusoring long 
enough to please \'ou ? And as lor l\ugg\,’ 
whv, 1 expect that’s th(‘ gent we l)uried sonu* 
time ago. ( ome along and let's gel on 
board." 

'The li\(' Kanakas who ('ompos(‘d the 
l.)oal's crew showed all their teeth at this, 
w'hilst the white, man laughed and shook his 
head, sa)ing, “No, thtUiks, we've g(»t no use 
lor beachcombers aboard the /wcvv e’ iioivric. 
'That island belongs to a fellow ’way up north 
in Oahu. His boat ( omes round regularlv, 
and you’ll be abh* to explain yom business 
to him.” 

“ lUit 1 tell you,” shouted liarne.s, “that 1 
want to gc.'t aw'ay. I’m a detective odictrr in 
the service of the x\ew South W'ales ( iovern- 
nienl. 1 see ‘Sydnew ’ on N'our b(.)at’s stern. 
And by Heaven, if ycni don’t take us, I’ll 
make it hot for you when I d<.) gel home ! " 
And in his exeileiiir til he ( apeicd wildh along 
the beach, an ixxtraordiiiai \ lignre of Happing 
rags hc'ld tC)getlier l)^ (■oir sennit, and wi aring 
slippers made of tlie same material, whikst 
his hat w’as foriiual of native mat after the 
fashion of a sou’ wester. 

“And who’s the other chaj) ? ” suddenlv 
asked llie man, pointing to Ilrown, who sat 
silently awaiting event.s. 

“ Why, that’s the er er person 1 went 
to ’h'risco lor, and was bringing home in the 
Hu7nboldl when she washed us overboard, 
replied harm's. “And now I call upon you 
in the (^)ueen’s name to assist me. If vou 
don’t, ril bet you’ll be starry for it if I ever 
catch you in Sydney.’’ 

“ d’lic deuce ! ” (.'Xt'laiim.'d the other, staring 
open eyed and nioutbed. “If xou’re iJarm.-s 
and the other t'ove's the ‘'I'off bird’ J reckon 
that alters things. \'ou'\c been given up 
this long time. W by, 1 do believe we’ve got 
.some papers aboard with your lives and pic 
tures in ’em. ’’ 

No doubt,” replied Barnes, grimlv ; 


“packs o’ lies and lilaels 1 However, here 1 
am, and here’s the er ‘ 'Toff Bird.’ Now, 
in the Oueen’s name, tmee more, are you 
going t(» take us or are you not ? ’’ 

“ Well, J. must ask the skipper,” said the 
-other, gazing in res[)e(‘tlul admiration at 
Brow'll. “(live way, boys!’’ and, the 
Kanakas bending to ibeir oars, off went the 
boat back to the sehooncr. 

Its stav llicie, bnwevei', was sluart. And 
tliis tiiiK- the e.iplain biuiSL.-lf came ashore. 
He was a oiUL.-t, elderlv Svdiiev native, who 
alreai.lv luul tiu:ii' slorv at lii.s lingt-rs' (.'luls, 
and at once re('ognis< il Barnes and agued 
to give them a pa.^sage. 

( HAB I’i.K 1 \’. 

o\ I’.oAkn 1 m “ .\i..\‘-KA." 

As ( 'hinese Jimmit, one the liedioeiu 
slewaids ol’ tlu.* mail shaim-i' .//In/^/, eoii- 
cisely put it, there was “ iiiellv hell pla\- uji 
ti'psule this l)(.>at.” She was crowded with 
]iassi.‘ngers, all, to again (jiintc Jimmie. “ liist 
<'hop ’ce[)’ one fellow no gammon ” ; and all 
liound lor “Home" I'id .\iisiralia and ,\i w 
/(.xiland. 'Id mention onb a few ol tlic dis 
linguished tourists in i hargi.- of ( aptain 
kolierls on this especial trip, there weu: the 
Duke and Dik hess ol Blinlimmon (//cc 
(’hitter of (’hicago), I.orfl John Wardmii', 
an (!l(k!rly aristocrat on his travels; the 
(Irenfell II. Joneses (oil); the Sloep van Boers 
(New York Six Hundred) ; the Bullman J. 
Boggses (railwavs) ; togethei with the wholtj 
of the ('elebraled ('rvslal J’alace Opera 
( 'omjiaiiy. 

'Try and imat.’;in(' the commotion, then, 
amongst these lim.- |)i‘o|)le when, a couple \)r 
tlavs after leaving Honolulu, it was di.si overed 
that all, or, at anv rate, the best portion, id’ 
nheir jewellerv was missing ! 

As usual on each trij), the Ahukas 
passengeis had' bren directed to place llieir 
valuables in the ship’s strong room, otherwise 
her owners would ai'cept no responsibility. So 
tlie IMinlimmon lamily diamonds, the celr- 
brated (Irenfell H. Joneses jiearls. the price 
less B>oggses emeralds and rufries, the historic 
<)|.)al neckku'e ol the \ an Boers, in addition 
to many other less celeliraled gems, includ- 
ing tliosc owned by the ladies ol the opera 
company, were given omm to the care of the 
purser for sale keeping. 

( 'ontrarv to the usual eustoi\i in most 
British mail-boats, the captain of the Ameri- 
can ( 'olonial Alaska held the only key to the 
strong room. Nor was there any duf)licate. 
And every Saturday allernoun it was his 
custom to visit ilie big .steel chamber with 
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often seen him deling so wlu;n they honoured 
his state-rcxnn witli their presence o’ nights 
l(jr a quiet game of euchre — it was his invari- 
able custom It) take the key out of his desk 
and place it beneath his j)illow, always locking 
it ui» again iji the morning. 

“ 'riiat,” remarked Lord W'ardour, amidst 
laughter, “ seems to me to narrow down the 
inquiry somewhat.” 

Ilis lordshij) was a. man apparently well 
j)asl middle age, whose thic'k brown hair 
looked as if it had been sprinkled with ilour, 
some of whi('h had stuck on in ])atches ; bis 
heavy moustache, too, was mucli greyer on 
one side than the other, whilst out of a 
yellow, bilious face a pair of dark eyes 
|)eered through gold rimmed spectaedes. He 
walked with a slight limp, and it was 
rumoured that, although in sok' pos.se.ssion 
of a deck cabin, he was ('omj)arative!y a 
])o()r man. Also that In: had passed much 
of his time \u th(‘ Last, which fa<'t was held 
to l)e a<’countabk' for the way in which 
he treated hfs l)c‘(lroom steward, ( 'hinese 
Jimmie, whom he swore at itu'essantly, and 
had once or twice i‘ven struck for some 
alleged carelessimss. Naturally, Jimmie n:- 
sented this sort of thing and c()m|)lained to 
tin* purser. ]>ut as the “ darimd (/how” 
was only working his passage he got ?K) 
redress. And to .someone who had, out of 
mere curiosity, imjuired the rea.son for his 
lordship’s harsh treatment of the “ boy,” 
he explained succinctly and .satisfa(*tonly, 
“ Lecaiisc I do hate a dam (’hinky! ” 
A\'hich stalenient, voicing that of all the 
AnuTicans on board, met with especial 
approval as emanating from a. member of 
the i:ffete and prejudiced llritish aristocracy. 

But, of course, all tho.se minor incidents 
that bulk so big in daily shipboard life corn 
pletely lost their interest in lace of this la.st 
disastr:r, and peo])le s])oke of nothing else 
whatever during their waking niomenls. 
Lven the firemen, coming off duty, wet and 
grimy, mockingly nourished their sweat rags, 
and with much griiuaeing roared hoarsely to 
each other: 

“ Hi, Bill, what did yer do with them 
jools?” “ Now, 'Tom, fock out them dirnons 
1 seen yer tryin’ on t'other night ! ” 

'J'he seamen, too, especially the (jiiarler- 
masters, whose duty called them amongst the 
jiassengers, grew excited over the Ini.sincss, 
and could i)c heard discussing it at every 
opportunity. Then when the notice of the re- 
ward appe ared the excitement became intensi- 
fied, and to each man's mind, fore and aft, it 
sceme 1 as though his neighbour watched him. 


“ You can bet all you’re worth, Duke,” re* 
marked his little wife, .shrewdly, that this is 
a f)ut-up job, and that the smarty who 
worked at it aiii’t such a w'onderful w^ays off 
riihbin’ elbows against us every time w^e sit 
down to feed. Wlio used to go to the captain’s 
room card-))layiiv o’ nights ’sides your.self?” 

“Well,” replied the Duke, rather mali- 
ciously, pretty well half-a do/cii of n.s, I 
think, and amongst them ('ertainly all the 
gill-edged American crowd.” 

“And your aristocratic friend, Lord 
W'anlijiir, 1 reckon,” added his wife, sharply. 
“ I can’t si/e nj) that eliap nohow. Only 1 
fancy that anyone who took him on lace 
valiie’d get most almighlily left.” 

“ booh, Mattie,” .said the Duke, kissing 
her he had not married altogether for the 
hacoivcuring dollars “ AWardour's all right, 
d'here's a whole clan ol 'em in Shroj)shire 
w'hcrc he come’s irom. besides, my dear, 
if this is the w'ork of a ])ractised hand, as 
von .seem to think, might h(.‘ not he found 
amongst the officers as likely as amongst the 
passengers? \’ou must remenilier thiy all 
more or less havi; acci'ss to the ('aptain’s 
room through the night.” 

“ Wk'll,” replied llic Duchess, “I'm game 
to slake hc-avy that the joker, if he ever 
turns up, will he one of your espec.ial cliijuc;” 

CH A b'l'i:R V. 

SN.\ ki:i>. 

“ 'riiF.KK's a sehoontu’ on the port how’, sir,” 
said the mate of the A/aska^ enti'ring the 
captain's I'ahin one forenoon with tin- signal- 
book in his hand. “ Reckon she wants ns 
to stop. Mad(' her niimher Lass o' (7(>‘7vrie 
of Sydney— and hoisted the ‘urgent ’ signal.” 

“ All right,” rejilied the I'aplain, who 
looked weary and out of sorts, “ yon ('an go 
(juarter- speed up to her; I'll he on deck in a 
minute.” But l»efore the A/aska approa<‘he(i 
near enough to speak her the schooner had 
a boat in the waiter making rajiidly for the 
steamer. 

And presently, on board the lalt(.‘r, wdien 
the news got about as to th(‘ identity of 
the two Iresh passengers, tile story of w’hosc 
supposed loss and all that had gone before 
w'as, of course, familiar to everyone, t'ven the 
great jewel robbery had to take a l)a('k seat 
for a while as a topic' of argument and wonder. 

(Aiptain Roberts at once had a large berth 
in the second saloon alloiied to the pair ; 
also, before the Lass o' Goivrie filled on her 
course again, the skipper had given Barnes a 
full hi.story of his loss and implored him to 
use all hi.s skill in discovering the thief. 
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llul lit the eiul ()1 a weeks ([iiestioiiing, 
rross exaininalion, aiul ^(aieuil lerretin”, all 
the deU‘( Li\(* (.(julcl do was to advise doiihling 
the reward, 

“ It's a rum ^o allo^elher I” lie r('maiked, 
irritably, to IJrowii, who, wmLIi the moiistaelie 
and beard he had allowed to grow* whilst on 
the* islarrd, lookial a very difteriaiL man t».> 
the one who had lell San h’rane.is('o. “Some- 
body's got the things planted all right,'' con- 
tinued the detective, “and I’ve a good miiul 
to try a. thorough personal search.” 

“ Vou'll most likely lose them it you do,” 
replied the other. “ W'hat will ytiu give me 
if I tell you who was the thief? ” 

barnes stared at this, and remarked, mean- 
ingly, “Well, at least it eau'l U* the‘'I’off 
bird’ this time, although it certainly is clean 
and ( lever enough lor his work.” 

“ All the same," rej)lii:d brown, laughing, 
“ 1 faiK'y, somehow', that gentleman has bad 
a finger in the pie ; and al.so that I can help 
you to jiut your hand upon him, if 1 [>lea.s(‘.” 

Such was the anxiety and S('rainl)ling on 
board to interviewv and gaze upon the 
.eup; . ;sed notorious murderei and burglar, 
that biovvi- w'ho appt;ared nothing loth to 
.satisfy public curio.dly, had l)een ke|)t very 
busy dmost born the moment of his arrival. 

"J'he de-teciive,* by this time, concerned 
him.self little about his prisoner, d'hey had 
been so kyog together and fallen so well into 
each (_)ther’s way.s, that for days barnes 
api 'Call'd qfiite to forget their respective 


relations as warder 
and criminal. Oc- 
casionally, as just 
now, he allowed a 
reference to the 
fact to e.scai)e him. 
but brown only 
kiiiglu'd and con- 
tinued, “ Well, old 
man, I want to do 
you a good turn, 
and 1 think you 
won’t lie far wrong 
if you mark down 
this j>er.son as the 
one you want to 
get hold of,” and 
he pointtal to Lord 
WardoLir’s name 
on the list of pas- 
sengers he had 
been consulting. 

“ W hy, yoirve 
I K MM. \ hoA I IN rm; u.\ ncwcr cvcn seen 

him,”* protested 
barne.s, contemptuously; “he’s about the 
only man on the shi[) that hasn’t been 
lU'ar you. 1 know that much, at any rate. 

And he’s given me every possible help in this 
business during the last week.” 

“Shoiddn’t wonder,” replied ihv, other, 

drily. “ However, there’s my tl|). Take it 
or k'ave it, as you please. I might tell you 
more, but then, y(ju know, neither you nor 
anybody else would believe me.” 

Meanwhile, (’hini'so Jimmie was sorely 

puzzled. One morning, brushing the carpet 

ot Lord W ardour’s eahin, he had picked up a 
minute fragment of lorn gold-- an incident 
which, under the eircumstances, to his com 
l>rehen.sion, (|uickeiu'd hy a very lively feeling 
of hale, seemird more than suspicious. 

Still, it would not do to make any 
mistak(.‘. His first idea had Ixa.n to show' 
the thing to the detective. On second 
thoughts he resolved to play di^tective him- 
self, helfH'd in his deiermiiration by the 
doing (;f a little sum that turned ^^'500 
sterling into dollars, and represented to him 
a huge lorlune. but it was a big risk, and 
(iinmie louk it, (jiiitc understanding such 
to l)e the case. 'Hu cabin W ardour had 
secured was a large one, containing two 
berths, of vvhicli he oc(uipied the lower, whilst 
tile upper was filled w'ith a miscellaneous 
collection of dotln s, dirty linen, etc. Under 
this Jimmie late that same night burrowed till 
only an eye was visibl . His lordship never 
retired before iwelve o'clock ; and he trusted 
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to chance to n)ake good l)is retreat towards 
morning. Something seemed to ttdl him 
that if disrf)vered his days were numbered. 
Still, lie knew the oceupant of the cabin 
rarely disliirlnxi tlu^ pile of odds and ends 
a(‘ruirmlated during the passage, and t'.overed 
by which he could see everything that took 
{)lae.e. Also he knew that a metling was 
even now being held in the smoke room to 
determine whether or not the reward having 
failed a searc'h of all |)assengiT.s’ effects 
should be instituted. 'i'herefore he chose 
this s})e('ial night. 

IhitroLihled with nerves, Jimmi(;'s heart 
nevertheless beat a little (juicker as the man 
he haled and susjieeted at last .entered, 
locked the door behincl him, and turned on 
the electric' light. 'Then drawing a solid 
It^ather portmanteau from under the lower 
bunk he opened it with a ( hubb key 
attached to a stec.l ( hain that he took from 
his jKX'ket. loom between the folds of an 
old mackintosh and some soiled sheets a 
long, black, opacjiie eye glared hungrily. 
Many a time since the discovery e f that bit 
of ragged gold the eye’s ownt:r hacl itched to 
ransack the inside of that heavy hat box. 
At last ! Sitting on tlie couch that ran along 
one side of the; cabin, his lordship threw the 
lid back and drew forth a small, round, me;tal 
bt^x. The eye winkeal with excile'me nt. 'J'hen, 
throwing off his coat, the* man took uj) his 
|)Osition in front of the looking glass the eye; 
noticing as he walked that all sign of limp 
had vanished. Opeaiing the box a [luggent 
odour spread over the berth, tickling Jimmie’s 
nostrils and forc ing him to (Tam a lump of 
dirty sheet in his mouth to prevent a sneeze. 
Then the man dabbed his hair here and 
there with a sort of ointment from the box, 
j)aying careful attention, llu; watcher noticixl, 
to the grey patc’hes, aftcT which he sponged 
it thoroughjy in water, lie then, taking off 
his glas.ses, critically ins()ected his face. 
'Fhen, uncorking a liottle of yellowish li(|uid, 
he ajiplied the c'ontents carefully with a 
brush to his chec'ks, forehead, and chin, mut- 
tering as he worktxl. 

“ Curse the luck ! ” the by this time dis- 
gusted Jimmie*, understanding nothing, heard 
him .say. ‘‘'lb think that, after all, they 
should have turned up again in .such a 
fashion. It was worth a fortune to me to 
have got rid of the ‘dbff Bird ’ and t’other 
fellow in- one act. Hard lines, that’s what I 
call it. However,” and lie grinned as he 
spoke, “ old Barnes was duty bound to catch 
somebody, 1 suppose. I'he chap that bought 
the ring, of course — Brown, he gammoned liis 


name wa.s. As if 1 didn’t know ! Well, I 
don’t think he’ll rec ognise the seller in * his 
lordship!’ But what a mug he rnirst have 
been to let Barnes lumber him like that ! 
Won’t there he a row wheti they find out 
they’ve made such a bloomin’ mull ? ” And 
the speaker chuckled heartily at his own 
reflec'tion in the mirror 

By now Jimmie’s vision of the had 

vanished. His only thought was to get away 
unperceived and kick liimsclf. He also 
wantcxl to srueze worse* than ever 'The 
pungent, jienel rating, (‘liemic'al odour still 
titillated his nose, and repression was causing 
him to suffer aeiilely. lb; had shut the 
watching eye, when a shar}) ('licking made 
him reopen it. And wliat he saw put new 
power otenduraiu e into his ikt vcs. 

His lordship held in his hands a diamond 
bracelet, and jilying a |)air of nippers was 
with ])raetised skill extracting the stones, 
llasliing as he lunu*d them in tlie eleetne 
light. ('lose to him lay a broad belt of 
stout flaniH'l that lu* had just t.aken off. It 
c'onlaliH'd many small poeloMs that bulged. 
And Jimmie needed no information ;is to 
th.eir (:()nlent.s. W ry rajiidly the worker ('lit 
and snip])ed until the diamonds, .six in 
all, were freed iVom their .settling, 'riien, 
dropping them into one of the compartments 
of thc^ bell, he took a net'clK* and thread and 
.stiubed the mouth up. Then muttering, 
“'They may searc'h as much as they likt* 
now ! ” he made as thougli to fasten it 
around his waist again. But his e ye* falling 
on the torn and cut gold, he laid the hell 
on the coiu'h, galht'rt'd uj) all the [liect's, 
wrapjHxl them in paper, and |nitling the 
parcel in the iioeket ol his pyjama coat, lit a 
cigar, opened the door, and stepped on de( k. 

Harcily waiting for liim to disa])j)ear, 
Jimmie leaped like a flash from his lair and 
snatched the preeic'Us parcel. But at that 
moment the long - re|)ressed snec'ze hurst 
forth with a dreadful ])iereing sound that 
echoed high above* the wash of water and 
thump of the engines. He darted at the 
door, threw it wide, and was actually over 
the .sill when a pair of strong hands, gripping 
his throat, forc'ed him back into the cabin, 
and a voice hoarse witli rage muttered in his 
ear : 

“Oh, you clever beggar! Now, I’ll kill 
you (luietly and chuck you overboard, too ! ” 

The yellow face grew' black, and the 
narrow black svinken eyes came out of their 
sockets in an appalling fashion as the man, 
tightening his clutch, and intent only on 
finishing his work, jammed the Chinese 





Artificial Rock Formation. 

By Oeo. a. Best. 


HE fact tlial rocky gorges, 
really formidable precipict's, 
and waterfalls of great beauty 
exist in many parts of this 
country where no natural rock 
is obtainable has very probably 
exercised the minds of the observant Britisli 
tourist and traveller from time Jo time. 
In ihc grounds of private mansions situati! 
near the craggy cliffs of Devon or ('ornwall, 
or vvithin sight of the pi('tures(pie glades of 
the Peak District, the appearance of huge 
boulders, stalactitic caverns, and mountain 
torrents is ol.)viously consistent with the 
romantic surroundings and the geological 
strata of the district ; but whcai an acre, or so, 
of bold and ruggeil scenery ap[>ears in the 
h(.‘art of the? Black (k)untry, in Battersea 
Ikirk, or among the dreary marshes of ICssex, 
or the monoton(.)Us hais of 1 .incolnshirt*, 
ev(m the* most expert geologist is occasionally 
deceived as to the nature and origin of bouldiT 
or ('rag. 

“ When Nature fails Art st(?ps in,” is an 
adagti peculiarly applicable to the fascinating 
work of the rock- builder, whose art in not 
only imitating, but actually excelling, Nature 
in sanne of her most fantastic forms is surely 
of the highes.. 
possible order. 

'Phe “ core ” of 
each bould(T is 
(T)inposed of the 
least expensive 
material -obtain- 
able near the scene 
of operation. In 
the vi('inity of 
larg(i towns, brick 
burr.', and building 
tualerial are largely 
used for this pur- 
pose; while 
shingle is fre- 
quently utilized 
for the foundation 
of marine crags or 
artificial cliffs. 

VVluni thti heart of 
the bowlder has 
been formed in 
this way, a veneer 


of specially prepared cement is applied by 
skilled workmen. The necessary clefts and 
fissures are rapidly produced, with no more 
elaborate tools than an ordinary trowel and 
brush, while the surfacje is in a soft state, the 
form of the whole block depending on the will 
and fancy of the operator. 'I’he infinite 
variety of shape and contour ; the worn and 
honey ('om bed apy)i;arance where the rock is 
touched by running water ; the necessary 
stratifications, e.scarpment, and cleavage are 
all faithfully reprodiK'cd, with a consist(*nt 
regard to natural formation, at the hands of 
the skilled artifu'er. All kinds of naturalistic 
sandstone and limestone rocks have been 
thus so closely simulated as to d(.*ceive the 
most practist‘(l eye*, the distinctive colouring 
Inang produced by the amalgamation of a 
number (jf mineral products as.sociated with 
specially pre[)ared cements and aggrt.'gates. 
'I'hc exact ingredients emyiloyed in this 
connection naturally form a “ trade secret.,” 
which can scarcely be divulged in an article 
of this kind. 

Our first photograph of a marine cliff is 
an interesting (example of the more rugged 
and cavt.'rnous forms of artifu'ial nx k. It 
is a jierfect and faithful imitation of tlie 



AN ARTIFJCXAT. CLIFF, 

From a Photo, by Pulham Son^ Pinthurv Sqvait, 
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local crag. The original cliff had become 
disintegrated by tlie action of rain and 
wind, and portions of the base were con- 
tinually washed away l)y the waves below. 
As a large house was being built near 
the edge of the cliff a landslip was 
feared, and it became, necessary to stcip 
this destructive action of wind and wave. 
Instead of constructing unsightly groins or 
breakwaters for this purpose the landowniT 
decided to have the crumbling bluff 
strengthen(‘d and fjeed with artifitual rock 
of the same charaetta. 'I'his really extensive 
undertaking (seeing that the new cliff is 
about 500yds. long and, in some cases, 50ft. 
high) was siKa'cssfully a('('oni])lished, and the 
original ('harac'ler of the cliff preserved, 'i'he 
material employed was an amalgamation of 
brick burr, nibble* stone, and shingle from the 
beach, faced with (vment, the clefts and (Tags 
being ])rodueed by trained artisans in the 
manner ahttady deseTibed. 'Tlu; face of the 
cliff is dotted here and tlu'ie with shell ; and 
the re'sult ol tins novel <'\[)eriment is acorn 
plet(^ success, the c*ntire work forming a 
p'.'rfe('t coiiiiteijiarl of the natural rock of the 
distri<'t. 

A marine cliff ol an entiri‘ly different 
character was ac('omplishcd at Kamsgate 
some yc'ars ago. Here we sei* large, stratified 
rocks of assimilated sandstone, llur smooth 
and e\en naluix* ol which affords a phrasing 
contrast to the rugged and (‘avernous aspetl 
of the Suffolk 


hood of Ramsgate I should like to divulge 
a secret in connection with a very interesting 
combination of casexule and rot'k-work which 
will be familiar to many readers of this 
Magazine. 'I’he Ramsgate waterfall is really 
one of the most imposing and attractive 
features of the t(nvn ; but I wonder how 
many of the thou.sand visitors who daily con- 
template that interminable ru.sh of fidling 
water are aware whiMuxi it comes or whither 
it goes ! Here, then, is the somewhat un- 
romantic solution of the my.st(fry. In a small 
cavt‘ excavateil in the rock immediately 
behind the cas(';ide, a pump, g(n’erned by a 
gas-engine, is continually at work. Thi.s 
pump draws its su])})ly from the ])0()l at the 
foot of the fall, and tluows the water up 17ft. 
into a cont'(.‘alcd r(?scr\'oir, fiami whence 
th(‘ torrent falls over the nji'ks, forming a 
vi*ry effective cast'ade. 'I'he same water is 
thus used ovt'r and over again with grand 
Inflect, the noist* ol the w(H‘king machinery 
lieing ('ompleti'ly lost in tbi* roar of falling 
w.ater. 

Our next jiicture shows a delightful scries 
of casi'ades falling over huge “rocks” in a 
distrio of the llku k Country, which is quite 
innoc'ent of anything in the form of natural 
bluff, boulder, or brook. 'This ])icture may 
be taken as an example of woik to be seen 
in many parts of the country. Another 
was recently cxecut(‘(l in the grounds of a 
[wivate residence within three miles of the 


(dag. 'I'lu' core 
of each of these 
rocks was formed 
of the remains of 
(he old (distoin 
Mouse and other 
1) u i 1 d i n g s at 
Ramsgate which 
were pulled down 
to make way for 
the new road, 
d'he cliff may pos 
sibly also ('ontain 
a i\iv “regulation” 
ink - po! " and a 
(juanh'iy of red- 
tape, which unitpie 
fossils may afford 
the geologists of 
a future age? 
material for much 
argument and 
speculation. 

befon^ K!fiaving 
the neighbour- 
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heart of Birmingham. In this instance 
the “ torrent ” is produced by a wind- 
mill governed pump, which throws the 
water from a deep well, sunk at the 
foot of the falls, into an underground 
reservoir constructed for the purpose 
on the highest point. 'I'his particular 
“ mountain torrent ” is, therefore, never 
allowed to “join the brimming river” 
in the orthodox and natural fashion, 
and the rush and swirl of the waters 
are more or less dependent upon “the 
will of the wind.” All the “ rock ” 
shown in this picturi* is arlilicial. Every 
cleft and fissure has been produ(x*d by 
the hand <jf man ; every rugged bould(?r 
showed the water worn effect of ( cnturies 
even before it was touched by the first 
wave of a ni^wly born brooklet. And the 
nakedness of the rocky water - course was 
soon hiddtm from sight behind a wealth of 
moss and aquatic i)lants which (]ni('kly clothed 


harmony existing between the natural and 
the artificial. 

But the work of the artist in rock is by 
no means confined entirely to the construe- 
tion of cliffs, cascades, and rocky streams. 
Pictures! |ue caves, stalactitic caverns, and 
such minor products as duplicates of famous 
rocks and rocking-stones are occasionally 
erected to order. In fact, there is no natural 
cavern in the United Kingdom, however 
intricate or difficult of imitation, which can 
defy th(‘ wondrous craft of the exjierienccd 
cave - builder. (!avernous wells, stalactitic 
and stalagmitic formations, fantastic pillars of 
rock, and subterranean stixxirns arij all in- 
('luded in some of the more ambitious work 
in this connection ; while in the smaller 
models a most imposing eff(?ct is frequently 
produced by the introdiu tion of a cunning 
arrangement of mirrors. 

Natural Tufa-ston(‘ a light rock obtain- 
able only in the neighbourliood of Matlock 



A SMAl.t, CAVFRN OK TUKA-KOCK, WITH AN KKPKCT OK MIKKOKS. 
From a 1‘hoto. hu Ful/utm A: Hon, Fimhury Hqwirc, 


the bouldeis and removed every vestige of 
newness and artificiality. It is scarcely a 
matter for wonder that trout, imporU^d into 
a rocky stream of this kind, sliould thrive as 
Wtll as in tlieir own native waters ; while the 
luxur'ant vegetation which follows the course 
of the brook is well illustrative of the 


-is largely utilized in thfc* construction of 
artificial caverns, d'his interesting substance 
is composed of petrified vegetation ; and the 
grotesque and peculiar forms w^hich it 
assumes are, in themselves, a qfipital imita- 
tion of the natural stalactite. I'ufa-rock, 
however, is by no means the only substance 
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employed to produce the wonderfully natural- 
istic effect depicted in our illustration of 
this kind of work. Tt is supplemented by 
the introduction of purely artificial stalactites 
and assimilated crag ; while the moisture 
which i., allowed to percolate from the roof 
falls in heavy, irregular s])lashes, forming a 
picturesque drop|)ing well and deep pool. 

Boat-caves, for llu' accommodation of such 
pkiasure craft as are confined to ornamental 
waters, niake a most suitable and romantic 
home for skiff or launch. 

An artificial “ rocking-.stone ’’ a huge 
boulder whii h reS[)onded to the slightest 


“The Irish Exhibition, sir; everybody 
should know that,” replied the custodian, 
grufily. 

“ So they should, my friend,” remarked 
the other, thoughtfully ; “ and your own 
exhibit is more clraracteristic of Ireland than 
anything else in the whole show.” 

“ How ? ” asked the exhibitor. 

“ Because there is nothing but sham-rock 
to be seen,” was the witty reply. 

Photography jilays a very prominent part 
in thi‘ ljusiness of the rock builder, whose 
large and varied assortme nt of negatives may 
almost be de.scribed as the only “stock in 



A U«».\ I -I'AVi:. 

From a Fhulo. hy T^uUuim «!' Son, Fiiuthnrn Squnre. 


touch of the bystander constituted one of a 
series of novelties in constructive rock-work 
whi('h formed so iini(|ue a. feature of the Irish 
Fvxhiliition of i<SS8. i'he idea originaUxl 
from the famoir- Logan Rock (m tht; Cornish 
coast, and the diiplicaitc- was constructed on 
mcc!' nii(‘al jirinciples similar to those which 
gov(rrn llial and otlier movable rocks of a 
like nature. 

Referring to th('se particular exhibits, a 
visitor sponiane(#usly coiK’octed a pun which 
is so infinitely superior to the average effort in 
this direction that 1 cannot conscientiously 
n'.akc the orthodox apology for its repetition. 

“ What i|» the name of this Exhibition ? ” 
demanded the visitor, addressing one of the 
custodians of an artificial cavern. 


trade” required for the production of in- 
numerable duplii'ates of natural scenes, either 
in miniature or to scale. 'The crags of Devon 
and ('ornwall ; the rocky dells of Yorkshire 
and Derbyshire ; the waterfalls of Wales, and 
the rock -bound torrents of Scotland each 
afford a multitude oY models, and suggest an 
;nlinit(‘ variety of artistic combinations. 

But with all this wealth of pi('tiiresque 
material before him, the astute rock -maker 
seldom blunders towards the incongruous 
or grotes(jue. A combination of “rocks” 
of different strata is never attempted, and 
the work is made to acc ord as nearly as pos- 
sible with the 1 atural site and surroundings. 
A .stalactitie cavern constructed in a dell of 
light sandstone womd form an execrable 
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parody on Nature ; and a noisy cataract 
bounding over tlie naked summit of a cliff 
of “ Suffolk (.'rag ” would be even more in- 
consistent and grotes(]ue. 1 need hardly 
say that such manifestly absurd combina- 
tions as these arci altogether beyond the 
imagination of the most inexperienced 
manipulator of rocks ; but less glaring 
mistakes, dis[)laying an inf:onsistenry of 
geological detail and stratification, arc easily 
made by the artist whose knowledge of 
natural rock formation is limited, and whose 
only ambiti(.>n is to produce a pleasing effec't. 

'I he ability of the rock laiilder to ])roduce 
a faithful (xjunterj)art of any natural spem? of 
a bold and rugged character is certainly the 
most fascinating and inten^sting jiliast* of this 
unique profession. Many a tourist |)ossesses 
a cherished photograph of some rock bound 
cascade or lonely gorge which forms the ideal 
Arcadia of his imagination. It may be a 
picture from the neighbourhood of Killarney, 
from Hettws )■'( 'oed, or the shores of Loc h 
Lomond, or nothing mon^ than a black and 
white reprt'sebtation of sortie sylvan scene 
which lies outside the Iteaten trai'k of the 
ordinary tourist, from such a {thotogniph 
the artist in rock formation is altle to build 
up, in the most unjtii'turesque neighbourhood, 
and even among a wildc'rness of bricks and 
mortar, a cornna modi!! of the vii:w dejticaed. 

'I'here is |)racti(.’ally no limit to the possi- 
liilities of rock fonuation in this direction, 
where exjiense is no objc'ct and the builder 
can be given an absolutely free hand. Water 
fills have already been constructed with a 
clear drop of 25ft., and the (averns and 
marine cliffs already shown are by no means 
either insignificant miniatures of Nature or 
feeble parodic;s upon Iut own formations. 
I am firmly convim ed that the enterprising 
rock-worker ^vould cheerfully book an order 
for a fiilbsi/.ed modi-l of the (liants (.'ause- 
way, or a counterpart of r’ingafs ("ave ; 
although h(i might honourably refuse to 
undertake the construction of an exact dupli- 
cate of Niagara or the l\o('k (jf (libraltar. 

At Oswestry is a striking exanqile of the 
art of diijdi('iting Nature, b'or this work 
the builders employed as a model the cele- 
brated iVdls of (leisbai'h, where a rot:ky 
footpath aciually runs beliind tin: waterfall 
itself, 'bhis remarkable feature is faithfully 
reproduced in the Oswestry ( aseade. 

From a utilitarian fioint of view the value 
ol artifieial rock formations, when con- 
structed as a picturesipie and permanent 
metimd of combating the encroa(’.hnu.‘nis of 
die sea, can scarcely be over estimated. Our 


eastern coast from Clacton to Cromer has 
suffered terribly in this respect, and the con- 
.striK'tion of some kind of [irotection for the 
adjacent lands is becoming, year by year, 
more necessary. 'I'he earth “ cliffs ” of 
Clacton, exposed during the winter months 
to the fury of the German Ocean, are 
manifestly unsafe as a promenade for 
summer visitors ; the uplands of Felixstowe 
are supfiorled by nothing more substantial 
than a slender facing oL crumbling bluff ; 
while the inroads of the sea in the neigh- 
bourhood of (aomt;r are a ('on^lanl source of 
trouble to the kx'al aiuhorities and of appre- 
hension to the inhabitants of the town. 

The formation of arlifK'ial cliffs at such 
places, if the initial outlay were not beyond 
the limits of the local cxchixjuer, would jiro- 
hahly meert ewery rcijuirement and prove the 
leist expensive method in the end Many 
an otherwise attractive bench is rendered 
hidi'ous by a monotonous row of timber- 
built groins, whi( h are generally laden with 
an accumulation of sea refuse, and are always 
in a bad state: of repair. S(*a walls and 
breakwaters seldom add to the atirailiwini'ss 
of a popular resort from ati artistic stand 
point. ()n the other hand, tpiaiiuly fashioncel 
r()(‘ks and sea-girt (‘liffs iiuariably form -a 
welcome adjunct to marine scenery, [.inimot- 
ing the growth of huge masses of o/one- 
kulen se:a“We;e(l, and attracting the sportive 
crab and the various many-hue-d anemone', 
which are always a source of wonde'r and 
delight to the younge-r generation of holiday- 
makers. 

And now, having laid bare a h'w secre'ts 
in connection willi the strata of sundry 
inyslerious rocks and cliffs, I liaee some 
further disclosure's to make 011 the subject 
of e'criain rtmiarkabk' “ruins” which have 
suddenly and ifni xpectedly appeare-d in the 
grounds of seNcial of the most mcxlern 
mansions in this country. 'riiese choice 
“ antiejuarian relics ” have bevn aciually siij)- 
plie.‘d to onler, and left with the apparent 
efffci't of centuries of decay upon them to be-ar 
silent testimony to the fact that the artificiality 
('hara(ncristie of our t)wn time is by no means 
confimal to sham jcwi:llery and imitation 
diamonds. Wliile allowing that such work 
is undoubtedly of a dee'cptive nature', it 
cannot be dt'nied that the fraud is entirely 
harmless in character ; and,* far from being 
the deplorable sham which ccrtaiti outraged 
antiquarians would have us believe, the ficti- 
tious ruin is certainly a thing of beauty, fascina- 
ting in conception, and a pictur(‘f?l.iiie adjunct 
to the best work of the artist in scenery. 
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At the same time, a ruined tower or gate- 
way forms one of the best means of con- 
cealing unsightly objects from view, and is 
capable of serving a variety of useful pur- 
poses. For instance, the upper part of such 
a tower may inclose a water cistern ; the 
lower portion being utilized as a garden 
retreat, tool-house, or stable. 

One of the most interesting artificial ruins 
in the southern counties is the handicraft 
of an enthusiastic amateur who accomplished 
the entire work with no other assistance than 
that of an ordinary labouri*r. d'his build 
ing, of which we are enabled to give an 
illustration, is truly a home made abbey” 
of magnificent jMoportions. Unlike the 


majority of ninctciMilh-ccntury “ruins,” the 
“al)be) ” in (jiustion possesses a history 
which is not unworthy of repetition, 'bhe 
original scheme of the architect was to 
construct a ruined gateway, and when 
this was accompl'shed tile effect W'as so 
jileasing, and th.e work (ixereised so extra 
ordinal/ a fascination over the builders, 
that th(*y were (juiie unable to leave it until 
further ad^htions had been conceived and 
carried out. 'rhus, from a simple gate- 
way, an ab^^ey ^vith ruined walls and dis- 
mantled cloisters gradually took shape ; 
these, in turn, being eventually supple 
mcnled by iVie addition of a baiKpieting- 
hall and watch tower. During the pro- 
gress of the work the builders wxre w'ont 
10 entertain each other with weird romances 


concerning the early inhabitants of the 
“abbey.” They would picture the cloisters 
peoidcd by w^eird forms in cassock and cowl, 
describe the periodical assaults of wicked 
barons and gilded knights, and locate the 
hiding-places of fugitive kings and princes. 
As the building of the abbey was a work of 
many years we can almost fancy that the 
authors of these fascinating and oft-repeated 
legends eventually came to regard them as 
real and true traditions of the supposed 
period of construction. 

But being comiiosed chiefly of brick, our 
“homemade abbey” cannot by any stretch of 
imagination lay claim to a fictitious antiquity 
e(]ual to that w hic'h ('ha'iicterizes the picture 


of similar work ext'c uted in stone. A clo.se 
examination of this illiislration will reveal 
a crumljling and weather worn effect on the 
face of tlK‘ building which is a marvellous 
imitation of natural tiecay. In the most 
ex])()sed positions the surface of the stone 
has appauntly succumbed to the hurri- 
canes and teiiijicst^i of a dozen centuries; 
’while the more sheltered portions retain 
their surface with only an occasional mark of 
winter storm and gale. It is something of 
a di.sillusion to know that the weather stains 
have been all ap'filied by the hand of 
man ; that corners have been purposely 
broken away, and that the “decay of ages” 
was rapidly produceu while the face of 
the building was in a soft state. But the 
interest and pictureKpieness of the work 
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may be justly said to make ample atonement 
for the innocent deception practised by the 
builder— a picturesqueness intensified by the 
natural growth of ivy, which, as the years 
roll on, never fiiils to remove the last vestige 
of artificiality from the fictitious ruin which 
it embraces. 

Our photograph of a “Norman castle” is 


a magnificent example of the most finished 
work in this direction. d’his “ruin,” which 
was constructed between the years 1835 and 
1838, is situated in Mcrlfordshire, and com- 
prises a large dining-hall, gateway with high 
tower on cither side, ('orriclor, and staircase, 
with buttressed walls, and an apartment 
used as a; smoking-room. It is built 
entirely of flint, dressed with artificial 
stone. Many an astute antiejuarian has 
been deceived by the Hertfordsliire “ ruin,” 
and it is bv no means improbable that in 
the course of a ctMitury or two the secret 
of its construction will, die out, and this 
“ Norman castle,” ivy clad, and bearing 
the genuine mark of timi^, may then be 
regarded as one of the most finely pre 
served specimens of early arehitecture in 
the kingdoia. 


As a rule, amateur work of this nature is 
apt to take incongruous and even ludicrous 
forms. Clinker-built oa.stles arc often con- 
structed, and lath-and-plastcr abbeys are not 
entirely unknown. At the Irish Exhibition 
of 1888 a pleasing model of Elarney Castle 
was constructed of the latter material, and 
nio.sl artistically coloured. Iwen the “ivy 


green ” was, in this jiainted on the 

flimsy walls of the* castle. 

The amateur buikUa* gcma-ally I'rrs on the 
sidi! of leniency, and laglects to ruin his 
production siifficiently at the outset, the 
result being that unless a cart is accidentally 
ba('kcd against 4 :he walls of the building it 
never b(ax)mes a ruin at all ! 

A writer in tlie Jourual of florticnJture 
made an interesting statement to this effect 
many years ago. It ran as hallows : “ I 
went to .see a fine j>iece of ruins, built at a 
great exp('nse, which, on the day succeeding 
my visit, tumbled down for nothing. It was 
greatly improvc'd by this fortunate incident. 
It is hardly possible to put stones together 
with that air of wild and magnificent disorder 
which they are sure to acrpiire l)y falling of 
their own accord.” 



^ “nokman ca.vh.k,” Ill'll r iR^s— 
fViim a t'hotu. />// Mceitrs. J. Cheul ,!• Som, <'riin<lt:i/. 


In Painted Muslin. 

By WiNiFRiii) Graham. 


I. 

LV IRA’S father was a poli- 
tician, her ir.olher a would-be 
Puritan. 'Phe latter, precise 
in thouij;lU and habit, rigidly 
disapproved the world in 
general, and society in parti- 
cular. 'I’he former, a man of fervent 
enthusiasm, strong individuality, and oratoric- 
ally clever, w\as given up to public life. At 
his feet Elvira grew wise, the little girl who 
from earliest days inherited her hither’s 
energetic, impressionable nature. 

Mr. Lethbridge, in contrast to his wife, 
had no fervid Puritan faith, but in his love of 
simplicity, his hatred of show, his contempt 
for the ordinary pleasures of men, was a 
Jhiritan of the sternest order. 

Ashurst, the home of hdvira, wore an air 
of sombre solidity. 'I'he hall, .stretching 
from one end of the building to the other, 
still retained its media'val characteristics, 
for the place had ome been a religious 
institution. Here in winter the open hearth 
held burning logs of timber, as when the 
monks <.)f old welcomed noblemen and 
beggars alike. Elvira was not pretty, though 
h«T face contained jiossibilities. Good 
features, and a whimsical expres.sion ; moliile 
lip.s, with pearls between them. .Against these 
a dtill, colourless skin, light eyebrowes, and 
lank, nondescript hair. .She was conscious 
of her external defects, and envied the 
beautiful. C)ften, for fun, she would practise 
before the glass little coquettish airs and 
graces, weapons of the fair, knowing well 
they Silt grotes(|uely on tlu* plain. She 
envied without rebelling, and was content to 
wt'ar the homely attire [irovided by her 
Spartan mother. 

'Phe summer, radiant and leafy, gave even 
Ashurst a festive a[)iiearancc. inaming June 
f}*mt bs bold sun streaming through the 
w’indbw.‘r- and dancing on the \valls — gay 
flowers burst into bloom, niagnificent clusters 
of rhododendrons, crimson, yellow, and 
white. 'Phe sliiidy walks, overhung with 
stately pines and chestnuts, suggested lovers’ 
meeting.s, whisjiered vows, romance insepar- 
ab’e from summer- yet Elvira had no lover. 
She thought, of the tender sentiment as one 
apart. 

Voi- XX. -61. 


In this same June it happened that Mrs. 
Kenworthy, who rcfiresented the world, the 
flesh, and the devil in the eyes of Ashurst, 
by reason of her stylish appearance, came 
to call. A very small “ happening ” cer- 
tainly, ytit one of far-reaching consequence 
U) Pdvira. 'Phe visitor knew Ashurst and 
its inhaliilants \vell, but never could quite 
shaki off the fei:ling of restraint the place 
gave her. She was fund of IClvira, and 
pitied the girl sincerely : the one young heart 
in that ancient building, which spoke of a 
period when the master treated his family 
much as he treated his servants, regarding 
most joys and all luxury as temptations of 
the I'.vil One. 

Mrs. Kenworthy, all sparkle and bright- 
ness, looked like a da /./.ling butterfly beside 
Mrs. Lethbridge and her daughter. 

“ We could not stay a day longer in 
London!” she a.ssured them. “'l‘hc heat 
was killing, and the seasotJ got state directly, 
or I am rapidly ageing, 1 don’t know 
which ! Of course, 1 would rather put it 
on the season. Anyhow, we shut up the 
flat, and came doivn panting to Newberry 
Park.” 

“'I'he repose of the country must be 
singularly refreshing after an empty round 
of social functions,” said Mrs. Lethbridge, 
acridly. 

“ Yes, I rather like being a rustic, and so 
does my husband. Still, we have a little 
party on next wc^ek, (juiti^ a small affair — 
only for young jieople ’’—looking towards 
I'^lvira. Youth brightened at the thought 
of a possible frivolity, youth whose eyes 
were fixed on Mrs. Ken worthy’s corn- 
straw liai, with its garlands of flowering 
clematis. 

“ I want to know if I may drive over that 
day and fetc h Elvira. Of course she would 
slay the night with* us, as it is an evening 
party. She need bring very little luggage : 
any sim[)le frock will do— we shall be chiefly 
in the garden.” 

Mrs, l.ethbridgc thanked, and raised objec- 
tions, which her visitor ])arried so cleverly 
that diplomacy won the day. 

“It will be something to live for!” 
whispered Elvira, as she accompanied Mrs, 
Ken worthy to her carriage*. 
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“I expect you are rather dull here — eh, 
Elvira ? ” 

“ Awfully ! ” 

“ Well, 1 have a surprise for you. No, 


Elvira followed her own train of thought. 
“In the Middle Ages/’ she continued, 
“beauty was always associated with virtue, 
and ugliness with sin.” 



no, Tm not going to tell — not until I get you 
to Newberry Park.” 

Mrs. Kenwortliy left a light kiss on Elvira’s 
forehead, a laugh in her ears, and the vision 
of clematis under a corn sunshade before her 
eyes. jj 

“Thk daily round, the common task,” 
became tinged with expectation f(.)r Elvira. 
She looked forward. H,er heart sang as she 
drove away from Ashurst, the prospect of 
amusement looming ahead -M rs. Kenworthy 
and brightness, unweighed words, laugliter, 
merry-making. It was like going into a new 
world. 

“ 1 should so love to be pretty,” she 
confided, innocently, during that pleasant 
drive. 

“Your turn will come,” said Mrs. Ken- 
worthy, mysteriously. 


“Bother the Middle Ages! Ashurst 
savours of them. You learn, but you don’t 
live ; it’s all a mistake, that routine of prose. 
1 wonder you even long to be jiretty ; I should 
have thought you would have clung to the 
‘skin decf)’ theory. It has been well and 
wisely stated that ‘ La nuit ious les chats sont 
gris!"'" So Mrs. Ken worthy’s tongue ran 
away with her. 

“ It’s a strange name, ‘Elvira,’” she said, 
“and ought to have a history.” 

“ Oh, but it has I Elvira was a Puritan’s 
daughter, in love with a Cavalier, Lord 
Arthur Talbot. She thought him unfaithful 
and lo.st her reason. But it came back to 
her, for he came back! Just as thc 7 had 
vowed never to part again, Cromwell’s 
soldiers arrested Lord Arthur for treason. 
As they led him to execution the Stuarts’ 
defeat was announced and free pardon to all 
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political prisoners™so he married Elvira, 
after all ! Wasn’t that nice ? ” 

“ For Elvira ? Well, I don’t know ; very 
likely they fought -or, worse still, nagged. 
Marriage does not always mean ‘ live happy 
ever after.’ Still, 1 suppose in the beaten 
track of things you are. looking for a Lord 
Arthur, a (’avalier, to make or mar your 
future ! ” 

Mrs. Kenworthy had noted the eager 
working of Elvira’s face as she told her 
namesake’s story. 

“ If 1 had better eyes 1 might look,” the 
girl replied, and the retort struck Mrs. Ken- 
worthy as somewhat clever, and not a little 
sad. 

'I'he gates of Newberry Park came in sight, 
and the lodge-keeper appeared smiling as the 
carriage dashed by. 

“ What does it all mean ? ” Elvira was 
sitting bolt upright, staring up the drive, 
hestoons of coloured lanterns, myriads c)f 
fairy lights, aave Newlxary Park c|uite an 
I'kirl’s C.k.)urt Inhibition air ! 

“ My dear,” lauglu:d Mrs. Kenworthy, 
” we are giving a big ball to-night — that was 
the surprise 1 spt»ke of. Afterwards you can 
.say the * little |)arty ’ grew, the * small affair ’ 
developiul, so many ]H:o}.)le asked to ( ome at 
the last moment. I played the humbug just 
to get you, and now you are landed into a 
very hot- bed of worldly dissipation ! ” 

IClvira looked rather blank. “ Oh ! ” she 
gasped, “and I’ve only brought my black 
grenadine. I used to wear it before 1 put 
my hair up, but it has now been lengthened 
for second best.” 

A world of pathos trembled in her lone. 

Again Mr.s. Ken worthy laughed, just as 
she had done at hdvira’s startled, “ What 
does it all mean ? ” 

“ It is a fancy dress ball,” she explained, 
“and I am going to aniu.se myself dressing 
you up, till you won’t know your own reflec- 
tion in the glass. 'I'alk of beauty, I have 
only to wave my wand, and Cinderella is a 
Princess ! ’’ 

I'lviia lost he*' breath. When she found it 
again Mrs. Kenworthy was tenfold rewarded. 

“ Pou are to be ‘ Dresden China M You 
must ju.3t gi\ e me your face, like a canvas, and 
let me work my artistic will upon it. I pride 
myself on being able to ‘make people up.’ 
At private thcauicals I am a boon and a 
ble.ssing. Your wig is a thing to dream of— 
soft white cuds— dressed charmingly. 1 know 
the style will suit you. The little frock of 
painted muslin is distinctly quaint — I .don’t 
think you will be disappointed. Soft frills 


and furbelows always tell, if you know what 
I mean. But, there ! I’m cracking up my 
own goods ! ” 

Elvira could hardly believe it was not all 
some wonderful tale told in a dream. The 
painted muslin, ex{]uisitely dainty, seemed 
symbolical' of the new atmosphere in wfliich 
.slie found herself. From a little brown mouse 
she was transformed into a radiant butterfly. 
Art gave her all that Nature withheld : the soft 
bloom of the rose, the dark eyebrows and 
lasl)es, which threw uj) her eyes, making them 
lustrous as stars, with a twijikle of excitement, 
a sj)arklc of daring in their de])ths. Her new 
beauty insj)ired .self-confidence : she sallied 
forth to coiHiucr — for one night only. 

Her fijce in its frame of white curls and 
ribbons looked flower-like, her cherry lips 
were wreathed in smiles, she was as animated 
and attractive a figure as ever eye beheld. 
1C veil Mrs. Kenworthy’s expectations were 
surpassed. 

“You are a Miss Gunning — a Nell 
Gwynne !” she exclaimed, “and I’ve created 
you! Elvira, don’t you feel bewitched? 
Haven’t 1 breatlu.'d upon you the spell of a 
fa.scinating world? Are you the same Elvira, 
the \ery same who contemplated wearing 
black grenadine ? ” 

“No,” rejilied Elvira, “I am something 
queer and strange. Is it witchcraft, do you 
think ? 1 feci I can look the world in the 

face, simply because my hair curbs. I have 
a glorious colour, and a frock prettier than 
anything 1 ever imagined.” 

A sudden misgiving smote Mrs. Ken- 
worthy. She had meant it all .so well, and 
now a fear knocked at the door of her heart. 
What if her breath poisoned the butterfly 
after its brief summer? How w^ould the 
to-morrows of black grenadine tally with 
to-night’s masquerade? 

“ I want you to lie hapiiy, dear,” she said. 
“ But remember, it’s only fancy dres.s. We 
can't always play with tiio jiicturesque side of 
life. I don’t want my little piece of Dresden 
china broken by careless hands.” 

Elvira understood. 

“ You need not’ be afraid that I shall 
forget the chat ^ris under the mask.” 

Mrs. Kenvvorthy remembered the \vords as 
she watched Elvira’s success. Not a man 
but looked twice at the delicate figure in 
painted muslin, and, looking again, sought 
her acquaintance. 

“ I’ve found you a Givalier, a real Cavalier 
in curls,” whispered the hostess in Elvira’s 
ear, “and, strangely enough, his name is 
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“THE GIRL TUKNELi, TO FIND HKKSLUK FACING A TALL KIGUkE.'’ 


Arthur. You see, I have; not forgotten the 
story of Elvira 1 ’’ 

I’he girl turned, to find herself facing a 
tall figure. 

“ You must sjiare me a dance,” he said, 
after the conventional bow. He spoke, 
impre.ssively, unawed by the sight of her full 
card. 

“ Must,” she said ; “ must, indeed ! ” and 
showed her white tec;th. 

“ Not one, but many,” he persisted, exer- 
cising the magnetic charm of a strong per- 
sonality. “ 1 have so much I want to say 
to you.” 

Surprised at his tone she relincpiished her 
will, fluttering with ])leasure, and outwardly 
pouting.. 

“1 can’t think what you can have to say ! ” 

It was more a (juestion than a surmise. 
He smiled, and drew her among the dancers. 

“ It’s li'ke this,” he murmured, “ I’ve been 
watching you, and waiting till I could get 
Mrs. Keriworthy to introduce me. 1 feel 
the very fact of our dressing ourselves up 
like so many children should sweep aivay 


restraint and swamp conventionality. 
I didn’t want to come to-night. I 
w^as dragged, coerced, enticed ! 1 

carried boredom with me into the 
room, writ big upon my features — I, 
a gay Cavalier of the .Stuart period ! 
d'hen I saw you, a dream of furbe- 
low.s and powder — can you guess the 
sequel ? ” 

“Your boredom burst like a ball of 
smoke, pouf ! You saw, and the 
world changed. came to s(!owl, 

you stayed to smile. And why ? 
I'lecause of these same furbelows. It’s 
funny, isn’t it - that we are none of 
us ourselves to niglit ?” 

'fhe musie ceased, and they drifted 
away to the gardtm. 

“ I wish,” he said, “ we could [nit 
aside the mas(|iu.‘rade and talk truth. 
I should like to hear about your life. 
You don’t stand on a rnanteljiiece all 
day with a crook in your hands ; you 
are not always ‘Dresden C.!hina’?” 

“Wdiat do you [)icture my life?” 
she asked. 

“‘(’k)uleur de rose ’--a sort of 
muslin ha/e, with flowers trailing over 
it, a Slimmer existence, summer in 
your heart always, and love at your 
elbow constantly. In fact, I should 
think that love [positively jostles ymi. 
Now own you have hosts of admirers 
buzzing round like bees to a flower? 
You are cruel to the majority, perhaps kind 
to the few -- those who are fortunate in 
kindling [)ity. 'fell me, ‘ Dresden China,’ 
am I right?” 

He scanned her eagerly wnth his deep blue 
eyes. She noticed the lashes were dark, but 
without paint u[)oii them. Artifice had not 
touched a line of his fare nor a shade of his 
.skin, and his smile made her feel suddenly 
giddy, stu[)idly faint. He was himdsome, 
there was no mistaking it ; handsome enough 
to be dangerous. 

“You paint a [in^tty picture,” slie replied, 
lightly. “ You talk of my heart as if its 
doors were o[)cn to a levee.” 

“ I — for onc”-- would walk in ” He 

bent over her boldly, and caught her hand. 
His words came like the whispering wind. 

“ I really don’t know what I should do 
with you ! ” " 

She was playing up to her part— “Dresden 
China ” threw him a smile and a C'areless 
sally — but the real Elvira trembled, turning 
cold. 

Remember the chat griSy she told J^fself, 
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under her breath, but did not draw away her 
hand. Just the “sweet ” of the moment, the 
dawning of joys unrealized, the birth of a 
deep emolion — Elvira lent a listening ear. 
She drank in the llattery, while he, seeing her 
eyes glow and soften, let the flattery slide, 
becoming more serious, under the subtle 
magic of nmlual attracli<m. 

“ ‘ Dresden China,’ ’’ he said, alter they had 
danced again, and discovered fresh paths in 
the garden of flowers, “ nt‘ed it l>e all ])lay ? 
W'hen the white cm Is are laid aside, and the 
painted muslin is crushed - when wt* arc 
modern man and woman again, can’t w(‘ take 
up the thread <.)f our story — can’t this friend- 
s h i [) go on? 

I attic girl, why 
art! you so sweet 
to a strange 
Cavalier unless 
-unless ” 

“Oh, no,” she 
gasped, “y<'u 
misunderstand 

Her eyes fell 

“ It can’t end 
with to- night. 

We must meet 
again ” 

“ I mjaossible, 
it —it would not 
be the same.” 

“No, but per- 
haps better. 

You move me 
strangely ; you 
make me care 
more than a little 
about a future 
meeting. Wdiy 
do you say ‘ ini- 
p o s s i b 1 e ' ? 

There is no such 
word when love 
prompts though probably you don’t believe 
in love at first sight.” 

“ I hardly bcliiwe in first sight love ; 
second sight is the greater lest. Our friend- 
ship :.-iUst go out with the lights to night. 1 
don’t want <0 sec you again. 1 prefer the 
memory to tfjc sulrstance. W^e have mounted 
the hills tliis even! lig -been U]) in the clouds 
— we can’t meet fiown in the valley without 
spoiling our dream.” 

Elvira’s voice (juivered - she was treading 
the borderland of tragedy. 

*‘J’m not'> afraid of the descent, and 1 
won’t lose you altogether,” he persisted. 


“What w'ould you suggest?” she asked. 

“ How could we meet ? 1 don’t know the 

way ; I have travelled so little ! ” 

He thought a moment. In the brief 
pause Elvira coutUed her heart-beats. 

“ You are staying here ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ 1 am not far away— perhaps lialf an 
hour’s walk. Do you know the gate leading 
to the cornfields, just past tlie entrance to 
Newberry Park?” 

“ Where the [Hippies grow,” murmured 
Elvira. “Poppies, like deadly nightshade, 
always remincl me of death.” 

“ Po[>pies,” he said, ignorir^g her morbid 
fancy ; “ why, 
tiiere are acres 
of them, flutter- 
ing streaks, that 
stretch for miles ! 
We might meet 
by the thin red 
line, in the 
morning, you 
and I —think of 
it, ‘Dresden 
Cliina,’ where 
the j:) o p p i e s 
grow.” 

“About what 
time ? ” 

Her lips quiv- 
ered. She could 
hardly frame the 
words. 

“ At noon.” 
She bowed 
her head. 

“Will you 
promise ? ” He 
put the question 
eagerly. 

“I promise.” 
She looked 
Iiim full in the 
face, and there were tears in lier glistening 
eyes. 

“ idttlc girl,” he whispered, “why did God 
make you so beautiful ? It was iiard on us 
poor men ! ” 

“Perhaps,” she stammered, “God is not 
altogether to t>lame.” 

Mrs. Kcnwoi thy passed at that moment; 
her shadow fell between them, 

III. 

Thk morning came. Elvira’s nerves seemed 
on wires. None of last night’s beauty was 
visible, for her eyes, unaccustomed to late 
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hours, were heavy, and she looked even paler 
than usual. It was a morning of fear, tinged 
witii regret and gowned in brown holland. 

Mrs. Kenworthy bu.sied herself with letter- 
writing, upon Elvira’s earnest assurance she 
wanted no amusing. 'I'lie afternoon meant 
a return drive to Ashiirst, and the few hours 
remaining were fraiiglit with destiny. Two 
plans formed in ht.T mind - a possible way of 
e.scape from humiliation, if “ he ” failed to 
recognise “ Dresden (’hina” in her “earthen- 
ware” attire. 

She walked down 
the drive with 11 ag- 
g i n g , n e r v o u s 
ste[)s ; she opened 
the gate ; her hand 
trembled; she 
looked for the 
blood- red poppies, 
and the cornfield 
swam before her 
eyes. A strange, 
sharp pang pien ed 
her heart, a quick- 
e n i n g of the 
breath, an over- 
powering emotion. 

She dared not own 
to herself how 
much hung ujkui 
the coming meet- 
ing. Instead of a 
Cavalier, up-to-date 
manhood in a light 
suit. Instead of 
powder an d 
patches, an insig- 
nificant young per- 
son, like a field- 
mouse, shooting 
furtive glances 
along the ccn-n. 5She 
came nearer, and 
though he saw her 
comiiYg, he looked 
through the field- 
mouse, w'ith eyes seeking a butterfly beyond, 
seeking only the [fink cheeks and dark lashes 
of la.st night’s infatuation. 

“ I’ve come with a mes.sage,” .said n small 
voice at his elbow. “That is — if — if you 
are Mr. Carlisle?” 

He started, raised his hat, and owned to 
the name. 

“A me.ssage,” continued Elvira, humbly, 
‘Trom my cousin, Miss Lethbridge.” 

In a moment his face brightened with 
interest. 


“She— can't — come — this morning,” the 
words faltered, shivered, as they rang out 
with an odd, metallic sound. “ She had to 
leave early, so she confided in me. I know 
all about it. She hopes you w^on’t think her 
very ungrateful after your kindness.” 

“ My kindness ! ” he laughed, bitterly ; “ it 
was she who was kind. And, you know, she 
told yem ! ” 

He looked down wonderingly at the 
messenger, so unlike the •;[)arkling cot[uette. 

“ Did she can? 
at all ? ” hi* asked. 
“ Did she want to 
see me agaiii ? ” 
Elvira shook her 
head. 

“ V()u were just 
a ])assing epi.sode ! 
She will [Hit aside 
the memory, and 
go on, as if la.st 
night had never 
been. She belongs 
t(.) another world --- 
she knows she can 
never be anything 
to you. She may 
have believed’ in 
you la.st night, just 
for a few minutes, 
but this morning 

her mind changeil, 

as minds do ! You 
need never give 
the matter another 
thought.” 

“ \’ou are v(?ry 
sure ? ” he said, 
sharply. 

“ 1 know her as 
well ns I know 

myself.” 

“You are just- 
well, just a very little 
alike,” he replied, 
» only ” 

He checked himself, and bit his under-lip 
savagely. 

“ Are you disappointed ? ” Elvira asked 
the question timidly. 

“Of course,” he muttered. “I can’t help 
myself — she was so wonderful, so bright, 
sparkling, and magnetic ; there was something 
about her different to other people. Then 
she was so beautiful ! I’m only human. 
We danced, and ‘ made believe,’ till 1 su}.)- 
pose she turned my head. I thought perhaps 
she cared a little. 1 was a fool, that's all ! ” 
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“ Probably she was a fool, too ! ” 

“No, no,” he interrupted, quickly; “not a 
word against her, please. I’m chucked, and 
there’s an end of it -she had friends enough — 
lovers enough — I quite understand. It was 
nice of you to trouble to play messenger. T 
^am afraid I must seem wery gruff and rude. 
A man is often a bear when he can’t g(^t 
what he wants. Have you ever found your- 
self dom^ out of something which meant 
everything? If so, y(.)Li will be lenient 
towards me, and excuse.” 

Idvira nodded. She could not speak for 
a moment. 

“ keally?” ht; fiiurled, in response to the 
siliMit asstait. “ I’m so sorry ; shall we shake 
hands over it?” Siie gave him her little 
brown fingers. 

“ Von are hc‘r ('ousin,” In* murmured, and 
the sentiment in the thought seemed to thrill 
him. “ l>o you see lier often ?” 

“Oh ! very, very often.” 

“ 1 wonder 'f I tiare a.sk you a favour ! ” 

Idvira encouraged him with a dickering 
smile. 

“ You are sometimes with Mrs. Ken worthy. 

I often stay down here at my brother in- 
law’s. If occasionally we could arrange to 
meet you might, [lerhaji.s, tell me about Miss 
l.ethbridge. Wlu'u she hears I still think 
of hei' she may jiossibly come back to me. 

1 would give much to see her again.” 

Elvira turned hot and then deadly cold. 
She was hurt, yet flattered ■— she glowed, 
she chilled ~ she promised her friendsliip. 
Ciradually her re.serve thawed : she actually 
tried to console him, though her own pain 
cried for solace. 

He thanked Elvira ; he gave his card ; he 
walked back to the gate, talking of “ the 
other Miss Eethbridgi* ” who had faded out 
of his life — l(*aving ht r shadow vividly photo- 
graphed in the foreground of his mcraor}c 

Elvira burst into Mrs. Kenworthy’s pre- 
sence, a pitiful object to sec. 

“ My child, wliat has happened ? You 
are i.s while as a sheet ! ” 

The 'hrl felt hecself drawn into motherly 
aiin.s 

“ 1 ell rnc all about it. Something has 
worried you. Tell me, and don’t mind. 1 
never repeat, ?nd I might be able to help 
you.” • 

I'dvira took courage. She buried her face 
in Mrs. K^nworthy’s lap, gasping out the 
whole story, not holding back a single detail 
of conquest* or failure. I’he confession 
demanded sympathy ; she looked up when 


all was told, expecting it as her right 
Wonder of wonders, Mrs. Kenworthy smiled ! 

“ Oh ! ” she exclaimed ; “ oh ! Elvira, I 
could shake you for tluxse tears ! Why, it’s 
just a lovely romance ; it scintillates with 
unlimited possibilities, which expand at a 
mere glaiu^e. What a little goose you are ! ” 

TClvira’s eyes grenv larger ; she sat on her 
heels, and sniffed back her woe. 

“ You [) 0 (u-, [)itiful object ! How ever am I 
to teach you sense if you rim away and 
muddle things behind my back ? Of course 
you sliouid have told him la.st night you were 
painti'd liki; Jezebel, and bewigged out of 
knowledge ! You should have made fun of 
your. S( ‘If till he expect a I to see a perfect 
ogress by daylight. Don’t you .see you must be 
funny? (Irief sits appallingly on you, while 
humour becomes your style to fKjrfection. 
After all, it was still you. Personality can 
triumph at any time over mere flesh, if 
rightly used. But instead of retaining your 
vivacity you went to him with .a long face 
and a mcs.sage. Now to recover the lo.st 
ground ! IClvira, are you up to it ? Are you 
any good ? Or will you just go back to 
Ashurst to sit over your needlework and 
listen to sermons ? ” 

Itlvira’s eyes sparkled now ; her smile met 
Mrs. Ken worthy’s, and rivalled it in radiance. 

“ Oh ! teach me,” slie .said ; “ teach me. 

I am so tired of my vegetable life. 1 want 
to play a little in the sun 1 ” 

IV. 

Mrs. KENWOR’rnv was thi^ worker of 
miracles. She had accustomed Ashurst to 
her constant “ i)ouncings,” in other words, 
visits, whit'h meant carrying off Elvira to the 
garden of the Hes[)eride.s. Jtlvira, an apt 
pupil, answered to tlu^ touch of the magic 
hand. Arthur Carlisle — attracted — came 
often and stayed long. He found her 
original. Inquiries for “Dresden China” 
slackened, and the (juiVmt little field-mouse 
began to oulshine the butterfly. 

“ \'ou are like her — really very like,” he 
said one day. 

“ Who ? ” asked l^lvira. 

“Why, that cousin of yours.” 

“ Oh ! of course ; for the moment I had 
forgotten ! By the way, she is coming here 
to-night.” 

“Here?” he gasi)ed ; “to —to Newberry 
Park?” 

“ Yes, have you any objection ? You 
ought to be so ])lea.sed.' 

Elvira’s lips were suppressing a smile, but 
mischief lurked in her eye.s. 
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“ I believe you are joking.” 

“ No, upon niy word of honour. You see, 

I have always had your interests at heart.” 

She was seated in a hammock, swinging 
herself lazily. 

“ 1 don’t want to see her,” he .said, almost 
fiercely. 

“ V^)U are like a weathercock,” IClvira 
declared, “ always changing. You don’t 
know what you do want ! ” 

“Don’t 1 !” he mulU^red, mysteriously. 

“ Well, she will be very disappoinU‘d after 
all I’ve been telling her if you look as sulky 
as you do now. 'I'heie isn’t the .slightest 
chance of her falling in love with you. 
Besides, if you are not very civil you will 
make me apt^car so 
foolish. For the? last 
month I have been 
trying to bring about 
this meeting, at great 
pains to ujyself and 
Mrs. Ken worthy. I 
must say 1 am not 
striK'k by your grati- 
tude.” . 

“ Can’t you see 
how it is ? Are you 
so blind ? I could 
make y)retty speeches 
to your cousin, but 
with you I seem 
tongue-tied. It’s all 
so different. 'I'he 
one was a passing 
infatua t ion : h e r 
prettiness dazzled 
me; she was nothing 
but a wax doll. Now, 
you — wadi, you’re 
worth a thousand of 
her ! lUvira, before 
she comes, won’t you 
I)romise ” 

Hut Elvira slip- 
ped out of the 
hammock, with pro- 
test on tongue and feature. 

“ Wait,” she said, “ till after to-night. 1 
hand you over to her, I ” 

He gave chase to the retreating figure : 
laughter llitted through the groves of syringa. 
Yhe apples in the orchard were golden — the 
garden of the Hesperides breathed love. And 
“ Dresden China” w'as coming, Elvira told him 
so again and again. 

fhe other Miss Lethbridge was not to 
arrive till after dinner 


Arthur Carlisle declared he should order 
his dog-cart early. 

“ It’s a great shame,” .said Elvira, “ but so 
like a man ! ” 

“Half-past nine ; I have sent word it is to 
be round punctually,” he told her, ignoring 
the hard criticism. “ Before 1 go, can’t we 
have a word alone in the garden ? ” 

“ Ah ! it was a poi)f)y-ficld once — with 

somebody else ” 

“ Don’t remind me of t-hat.” 

Elvira treated his feelings ruthles.sly. 
Nevertheless, she found herself in the 
garden. The moon shone, but there were 
no Japanese lanterns. Still, she tho\ight 
of the fancy dress ball. 

“ D e a r e s t h e 
whispered (for she 
was “ dearest ” to 
him now), “if that 
girl comes before 
half-past nine, do try 
and prevent our 
meeting. It w^ould 
just spoil the brigljt- 
esl night in all my 
life.” 

“ 1 am very sorry, 
Arthur ” (slie called 
him “ Arthur ” for 
the first time), “ hut 
I’m afraid it’s quite 
impossil)le. d'here is 
no escape. IA*en 
iiow' I feel her pre- 
.scnce, and half sus- 
pect .sho hears us 
talking, or se(;s what 
w^e do. ("an you re- 
member the spot 
where you sat with 
her that evening ? 
We are w^ilking to- 
wards it now ! You 
asked her whether it 
must end as it had 
begun — in play ? 
You pictured the white curls laid aside, 
and the painted muslin crushed. You 
talked of the to-morrow, when you and .she 
would l)c modern man and woman agair. 

‘ No such wa:)rd as impossible,’ you said, and 
asked if she believed in love at first sight. 
Perhaps you have forge Ucn her answer : 
‘ Second sight is the greatest test.’ After that 
you waited by ‘ the thin red line,’ where the 
poppies grew, and I came to you with a 
message. History is repeating itself to-night. 
‘Dresden China’ sends another message. 
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She is licre already and entreats an interview. 
She wants to make a full explanation. She 
begs you will see her in the garden. Kor 
my sake you must consiaU— 1 will send her 
to you. If you still care for me after the 
meeting when you hear from her lips how 
1 have deceived )ou — 

“ Idvira ! What do you mean ? ” 

‘‘ vStay where you are and you shall know 
—all in good time.” She j)ointed to a rustic- 
seat. “‘Dresden (’.liina’ must find you 
there, uihKm the willow the wee[)ing willow 
— for tears.” 

With these mysterious words KIvira left 
him. 

'The moments crept by, the night sia-med 
lull of magic. 'I'vvo fa(a_‘s haunted him ; the 
face of the woman he loved, and the face of 
the woman wlio oiu'c failcal him. What 
should he say to the new comer? 'i’ell her 
of Idvira? (Maim the (juiet gard(‘n for 
ICKira alone and send the intruder away? A 
moment of u. venge, and then the sliadow 
Would ])ass, tlu.' 
shadow darloii- 
ing the night's 
glory. 

1 low the time 
dragged : live 
m i n 11 1 s, ten 
miiuites passed, 
then lu‘ lit a 

('iga ! el tc. 

sently a lustling 
in tin. trees lu-- 
hind liim whi.'^ 
pered of a |>rc 
s(.nce. lie would 
not turn, he cared 
so little. M'hc 
light t(.)ea.h (.)f a 
h a n d o n h i s 
shoulder forc’cd 
attention, lie 
rose. M'he moon 
shone full on 
the i i g u r e 


before him, a fantastic form clad in painted 
muslin, the very same furbelowed lady of 
powder, i)atchcs, and .smiles, shaking her 
white curls at him and toying with a 
crook. 

“ Vou thought I broke my promise, that 
mi.staken morning,” she sai(l — and lo ! the 
voice was JClvira’s ! “ Vou so little under- 

stood your poor ‘ Dre.sdcn China ’! Mow is 
it she has forgiven you ? ” 

'IMie words trembled. 'They sent music 
through every fibre of his being. 'IMiev told 
iht; simple story in song. It was a wondrous 
glad awak(;ning ! 

lie held the little piece of “ I )resden (Mhina ” 
at arms’ length and scai iied her by the light 
of the moon. M'he st.irs twinkled less 
brightly than her laughing eyes. MMme 
glided by unnoticed, lik(^ the silent stream 
of a river making its way unheeded to 
Destiny’s vast sea. 

Mrs. Renworlhy sent the tlog-('art away, 
and waited wntli- 
out a murmur. 
She was ])r()ud 
of her pupil. 
“ WMiat a night 
for a sm.’cess ! ” 
she said, breath- 
ing in the sceaU 
t)r roses and 
ga/ing at the 
moon. vShe knew 
her labours were 
finished, and 
drew down the 
curtain with a 
sigh of sati.sfac- 
lion. 

‘ ‘ () u i t c a 
common pi ace 
liiiding,” she 
thought. “ Ihit 
rather a pretty 
plav, on the 
whole ! ” 
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U liich IS the Finest Btf tiding in the IVorld ? 

THE CHOICE 01' OUR EEADINO ARCHITECTS. 

By Kkkdkrick Dolman. 


HAT is our present day ideal 
in architecture ? I'Acry Cook’s 
tourist knows from conven- 
tional guide-books that there 
are certain buildings in various 
('oun tries which he is exj)ecled 
to admire, but it is pretty certain that the 
expectation is not always realized. I'he hun- 
dreds of edifices that are starred in Murray 
or Baedeker cannot all ap))eal with e(|ual 
force to the (ailtivatial taste of .our living 
masters in the art of building beautifully. 
On tlie otht'r hand, there must lie some which 
more or less realize their highest ideals. 
W hich are tliese iroe-ms in stone and marblt.-? 

Mr. (leoi'ge Aitchison, R.A., the Professor 
of Architecture in the Reiyal Academy 


our conversation he had tw'o large portfolios 
brought into the room, filled with photographs 
and engravings of European buildings which 
he had seen for himself at one time or the 
other. 

As we rummaged over the contents of the 
])ortfolios Mr. Aitchison ' successively men- 
tioned, w'ith more or less admiration, the 
Pantheon at Rome, the Cdmrch of vS. Maria 
della Saluta at Venice, Amiens and Milan 
Cathedrals, St. (leorge’s Hall, Liverpool, and 
the Opera House, Paris. ilut it was to the 
Pantheon that his thoughts again and again 
reiurned, 

“Of course, J am speaking of the interior 

the exterior is comparatively insignificant. I 
admire it mainly bec'ause of its ex(]uisite 
simplicity. In architectur(; as in literature 




hroma h]/\ THK RANTMEDN a t \ Unn/i, Home. 

(.Selwrled l*y Mr. (ieoi’Ke AitduMin, R.A.) 

The P.inihccm. l!i<* lx -.t-proscrvrd slriu:tiirc of Aiudt-nt Kuriif, is fdKuit yr.irs old. liuilt ;is a temple by the F-rnprror llMdrian, 

It w;)s cm, six rated in A.l». (vw) as a Christian church. The interior, liuhtcd by an aperture in the celUte of the* dome, is so 
In-antitul that the n:nn!: I’aiitiir mi is siip])i )sed to li.ivc been de.nved from its rrscmblamT to the vanll of Hi.’.'ivrn. 'I'hc dome is 
i.^ofi l oth ill hciniit and diameter. 'I'lie CantheiMi coniains, amoii;.' other tombs, ibnsc of Kaph.atd and »ge late Kim; of Italy, 

Victor Kiiiinanuel. 


Seiiools, and the designer (among manv 
''dier beanliful buildings) of the late Lord 
Leighton’s house, devoted an hour at his 
resHience in Harley Street one afternoon to 
the consideration of iiiy question. To a.ssist 


the art should never be visible. I remember 
reading .somewhere in a book by Anatole 
h ranee that purity of style was like a beam 
of liglit across a room. You can’t see the 
colours in the light, although you know they 
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art! there. So it is with the Pantlieon 
it produces an impression of perfect syminc 
try, but no effort on the part of the architect 
can be seen to produce this effect. In the 
Paris Oi)era House, on the other hand, 
beautiful lliougli it is, there is too much 

labour apparent the arrangement of the 

elal)o.ate staircases, for instance, always gave 
me this feeling.’’ 

“ 'I'he name of the architect of the Roman 
Pantheon cannot even be conjtictured ?” 

“No, unfortunately tlu* Romans were very 
careless al.)()ut the fauu! of their artists, who 
were mostly < Ireek slaves, and although 
making good use of their talents, never gave 
them th(! honours bestowed upon successful 
soldiers and administrators. Until a few 
years ago it was always supposed that the 
Pantheon was part of the baths Imilt by 
Agrippa, but a Idcnchman, who had obtaine<l 
the jK'rmission of the ( lo\ eminent to make a 
thorough examination of the building, found 
bjieks in vaiious j)arts of it that boie the 
stamp of the I'unjieror Hadrian. 'Phis dis 
(.overy mndt‘ it ( lear that the Pantheon could 
n(.)t havi; l.x en built before I ladrian’s reign, 
and it is now thought to have l)een designed 
as a kind of temple of heroes.” 

“Isn’t it possible that further research. 


such as this Frenchman undertook, might 
reveal the architect’s name? ” 

“ It is possible that it maybe hidden in 
the stone somewhere about the building, but 
hardly probable, I think. As 1 have .said, 
the Roman emperors were indifferent t(j their 
architects’ reputation. Hadrian him.self has 
got the crerlit for several buildings, which were 
probably designed by him only in the sense 
in which a rich man of to-day is said to de- 
sign his own house bee au.se he tells an archi- 
tect what sort of house he wants. 'I'he name 
of only one of Hadrian’s architects Apollo* 
doms has f oine tlown to us, and he is said 
to have been put to (leathbjuite early in the 
reign bet'ause he ( ritic i ,eil too severely one 
of the I0m[)eroi’.s architectural plans.” 

I appealed next to Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A., the di'signer of the Manchester d’own 
Hall, the Natural History Museum (South 
K(‘nsington), tht* National Liberal (Mul), and 
other noteworthy buililings (.)f our time, who 
shar(‘s with three other K.A.’s and three 
A.R.A.’s the represi-ntation of architecture at 
Piirlington Housi*. 

“'Phis (jueslion — which do 1 ('onsider the 
be.st of the world's buildings ? — is one, 
curiously enough, which has never been pul 



a x‘hoto. b]/] st. mark’s, vknicf — kxtkriok. [E. Alirmrt 

(Selected l>y Mr. Alfred VV;itrrlnMisc, R.A.) 

Thcr • lias 'ivttiift cliiin.h tliis famous site siiici- the nintti century. 'I’hc jircscnt edlfu't* may he said to have been built between 
the clcvetilh mid tlie |ill«n*iilli centuries, by architects whose llHlll(^s li;tve been mostly f(»rj;ottcn. Kpyi»t, (ireece, and the Orient 
gij.erally weic despoiled for the decoration of St. Mark's. Kivtr hundred columns of porphyi \ ami costly inarble.s adorn the 
interior and exterior. The hell-lower adjoining, which is 316ft. high, was huilt bciwe-n titiiJ and 1150. 
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to me before,” lie remarked at the outset of 
my chat with him in his rooms at New Caven- 
dish Street, W. “ 1 admit its great interest, 
but at the s-mie time it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult — I am afraid I shall require still further 
time for its consideration. 

“M’he names of so many different buildings 
occur to me as standing for certain (jualities. 
For instance, I might mention St. Mark’s, at 
Veni(.H‘, for beauty of appearance, and St. 
Peter’s, at Rome, for size. 'I'Iutc is another 
stumbling block in the differetu'e of styles. 
When 1 was a youth, studying the archi- 


again, architecture is not merely one of the 
fine arts. It has to do with the necessities 
and conveniences of life. These have both 
to be considered, and it is difficult, indeed, 
to judge between them in making such a 
choice as you would have me make.” 

Mr. Waterhouse, it will be seen, had taken 
the most stringent view of the (juestion I 
had propounded to him. Of the other 
architects of eminence v'hom I had con- 
sulted in the meantime I doubt whether 
more than one or two would have committed 
themselves to one building as the finest in 



tecture of h'nince and Italy, every) lody was 
for (lolhic, and 1 would hardly look at a 
Renaissance building, although I have lived 
long enough to recognise that the Renaissance 
style has its beauties and merits. But if I 
wire to sugge-st a (lothic building for illustra- 
tion in your article, jirobably not one architect 
in 500 would agree with me. No, you must 
let mo tliink the matter over for a few days.” 

Ill a few days, accordingly, Mr. Waterhouse 
wrote to mo as follows : 

‘‘'fhough 1 have thought aliout the subject, 
I have to report that 1 have come to no 
decision a.s to a building to be preferred by 
me before all others. It .seians so difficult 
to jndgt' of a building on its abstract merits, 
independently of its associations. Then 


the world. 'fhe building they respectively 
nominated for illustration in this article must 
he regarded - unless it otherwise apfienrs 
from their conversation with me- only as 
exemplifying the highest achievement in 
architecture which they had seen. In this 
sense, thmefore, I am justified in associating 
St Mark’s with Mr. Waterhouse’s name. 

Mr. R. Iffiene Spiers, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
Mastia of the ArchitcMHuiVtl School at the 
Royal Academy, had a chat w'ith me one 
evening a.s he presided over his class. 

“ You ask me,” he remarked at the outset, 
with somewhat forbidding severity?, as though 
I trifled with a great subject, “to- make a 
choice of one building, regardless of time 
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labour ratlier than 
of human art, a 
triumph of build- 
ing construction 
rather than of 
architecture. I 
am afraid that the 
l)est I can do is 
to give you a list 
of twelve build- 
ings which may 
be regarded as 
best exemplifying 
successive periods 
and styles.” 

\\" i t )i these 
words, Mr. Spiers 
took out a sheet 
of note-paper from 
his desk and, with 
some deliberation 
over each name, 
wrote but the fol- 
lowing list : I’he 
'Temple of 'The- 
seus, Athens ; 
Pantheon, Kotne ; 
St. Mark’s, Venice; 

or country. Well, 1 nhght mention one of Haddon Hall, 1 )erbysh'.re ; Holland Housi, 
the j)vramids, although you would probably London; St. Paul’s ; Maison Carre, Nimes ; 
reply that the pyramids are marvels of human St Sophia, (aaistanlinople ; Amiens Calhe- 



Prom n tkoto. hi the mosqok ok st. sophia, constantinopi.e— in i erjou. ISebalut Joaiilisr, 

(Selected by Mr. R. Phend Spiers, F.S.A., K.R.I.B.A.) 



Plwlo.hp] Tiri': MUS<1UE Ol-' ST. SOPUIA, CONSTANTINOI'I.R— E.V'rKKIOK. [Sehah A: JoilUlUr. 


(Sclrctfd l.y Mr. U. PlH*n6 Spiers, K.S.A., K.R.l.lI.A.) 

Thi'-, ilir innr,i inipoviam oi U\t' <;«.Tk-si:isti(;il lutiliiings of Constiv'iiinopl**, il.ues from 5,;.'. tieioi; Imill 
.i;. .1 <;hun.li lr<>ui thr (levi^ns of Aiitlicniius of 'rallies jukI Isidoriis of i\lilt*ius. 'I i-n 

tiioiis.iiKi « orfiiifn jui' sai'l 10 li.'ive l)eeii jwul tht* r.ost learljcd a million slerlinK, alllioinih 

llic iijoa v.iliiablo m.*l< ' ials wrn-. olitaiinal pinniler ol aiiciont irmplcs. 'I'bc inl« >ioi i-. j^t-nta.dly 

ilK* irioK- adiiiiu-il. 'I'lu- dome is 180ft. hiirti. 
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dral ; St. IVlcr’s, Rome; J)loi.s ('hnlcnii ; 
Houses of Parliament, Westminster. 

liut ran you not say which of these 
twelve you would simre if ruthless fate 
ordained that t'leven were to [)erish ? 

“ As I would not havti one destroyed I 
should hardly care to undertak(> that 
responsibility. Hut I daresay in general 
estimation iho first place should be given to 
the Houses of Ikirliament- and Sir Charles 
Barry’s work is ct;rtainly one; of the best 
among that of modern architects. Mr. 
Norman Shaw, R.A., has, 1 bclii've, measured 
the whole building, the Houses of Parliament 
being probably the only modern building to 


changed .somewhat in favour of the Renais- 
sance .style of architecture, he has obtained a 
first-hand knowledge of the churches and 
jialaces of Italy. 

“Creenwich Hospital, or, as it is now 
called, tlu; Royal Naval ('ollege,” Mr. 
Belcher remarks as he sits in his chambers 
in Hanover S(jiiare, “ has a most admirable 
combination of qualitit^s. The building has 
both external and intgnal beauty, the 
grouping is splendid, and it was excellently 
adajited, I should say, to the pur{)ose for 
which it was originally (Tccted. Sometimes 
an American visitor comes to me in I .onflon, 
and 1 ah^ays t(-ll him to go and siv (ireen- 



FromaVlviU* liy\ <; uki-:nvvilm ik sp ' al . \h‘. FritkiVru 

f'.Sclcc i«hI 1t> Ml. John lur; . ICA.) 

Grernwich Hospital, wliich oci'iipii.s llu; site of .i Roy.-,! palai.o, vv.t. l.nih p.i»tly in iho rtipii ,t: Cli.-ul*-' M. (fioni ili siyus li\ 

Joints) ami partly in thosr of William ami .Maivan<l < hi'-p-i Anm Urot,, afsifn. !>’• Sir (. in^:^f<'^l!|l■I■ Wrt ;»). It wt - tlip tviut'n.,<‘ of 

j/KW ii.’ival p<.'nsioficf<- until c.’ihi., ai'd i. no''/ kianv!. .t. th • Royal Nav.ii (..ollcUf. 


which such a compliment has been ()aid. 
Hut my own dream, my own Ide.il, of an hi 
tectural beauty has always been tlu* church, 
now the Mosque, of St. Sophia at Constant i 
nople, although 1 once spent a month 
drawing the Parthenon at Athens.” 

Mr. Spiers spoke witli learned onthii 
siasm of the *Tdiurch of the Divine \\ isdom,” 
as the celebrated mo.sque was originally 
called when designed by Anthemius oi 
d ralles arid Tsidorusof Miletus, the ICmpiTor 
fustinian’s architects, about a.o. of the 
bold span ol the arches and tlu* .sf>lcndour 
o( the doniii, and of tlyj rich varic*ty of the 
decoration of the interior, with its marble 
pillars and nuxsaies. 

Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., had little 
hesitation in giving his w-rdict for Crecnwich 
Hospital as an almost perfect example of 
architectural art. And this notwithstanding 
the fA(*t that as a young man, when he 
shared the [)revalent feeling for Cothic, Mr. 
Belcher travelled extensively in Cermany ; 
and in rececit years, when his views have 


wi' ii ilospital as an example of tlu* l>est in 
an i.':U*{'ture, for my <'ivn part, I am 
never lirtal of going to st-i! it. J have drawn 
it many limes, and I hav( .seen it under 
almost every imagin:'J)le asp'U't. As you 
kn*)w, we iiayc an Academy dinm'r every 
Slimmer .at the ‘Old Ship,’ and oiu't* or Iwuce, 
looking at the Hospital in the moonlight 
from tluj ), )t('l windows, its misty-grey 1‘orl 
iand stoiu* lias had as fine an effeci ns 
anything in Venice.” 

‘d suj)pose Inigo Jones and Sir Ciiristo- 
pher W'rcn may he said to have collaborated 
in the design of Creenwich Hospital ?” 

“ \\'t;ll, the west wing was Iniilt from 
designs by Inigo Jones in the reign of 
Charles II., and wlum Wren received his in 
structions under Queen Anne he had to plan 
a building with which this^ could l)e iiu'or- 
porated, and in doing this he showed, I think, 
t‘xtraordinary skill. Other architects have 
also had a hand in both exterior and interior. 
The oldest ])art, for instance, was^ehuilt early 
in this century, and the chap(^l had to he re- 
built after a fire, lUit Wren’s original design 
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has domiiinted the work of nil his successors, 
and the different fealures of the building, 
the four separate blocks and the several 
quadrangles, tlu' spacious frontage and the 
varying height, are still in peilect keeping 
witli each other. On the other hand, the 
interior has suffered from the piilling-aboiit 
caused by the change of j)urpose thirty yi‘ars 
ago from a pensiontas’ abode to a naval 
college. 'The best general view of the 
buikling is iindoullledly t(j be obtained from 
the deck of a river steamer, and almost every 
Londonia- is familiar with it, T sii[>po.se*, from 
that standpt)int. Hut it is necessary to go 
into the building to fully aj)[)reciate its 
external architecture, to say nothing of tin* 
hatulsomc painted hall and other features of 
the interior.'’ 

1 remind Mr. llelchcr of the .saying of one 
of our distinguished foreign visitors that 
“the h'mglish ])iit their poor into j)alaces and 
their priru'es in'o poor hou.ses.” 'I he (‘pigrani 
had reference tv) tlreenwich Hospital (when 
it was a home for superannuated sailors) and 
lluckinghairi Palace with its deplorable archi- 
tecture. 

Mr. Pilcher, who was a pupil of Mr. 
Street, R.A., had illustrated his argument 
about (Ireenwich Hospital by .several en 
gravings of the building, taking them from a 
large cabinet full of such things. Among 
these souvenirs of his architectural studies at 
home and abroad an; drawings of some of 
the many imjiortant buildings he has hini.self 


designed, such as the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in the (aty, and l.ord Eldon’s 
country .seat, .Stowell Park. 1 am also inter- 
ested in one or two of his models, such as 
the clock tower of the town hall he is 
building at Colchester, whii'h give me a 
clearer idea of the method by which an 
architect’s mental conce[ition.s are translated 
into bricks and mortar, marble and stone. 

Tt is as an architect of private houses 
mainly that Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A., 
made his reputation, and not the least inter- 
esting of the many he has designed is his 
own residence in Ellerd le Road, Hamp- 
stead, where I had an after dinner chat with 
him one evening on the subject of this article. 

“ My choii^e,” said Mr. Shaw, almost im- 
mediately, “is St. (leorgc’s Hall, Liverpool. 
I don’t st;e why one should not prefer a 
building in one’s own country if this is 
possible. I have been all over llm Conti- 
nent, and 1 have certainly seen nothing finer 
in its way than St. th'orge's Hall, il as fine. 
Of course, the Palai'c of Justice, in Prussels, 
for instance, is inconqiarably bigger ; but St. 
(Icorge’s Hall, although less ambitious in its 
design, is more sii(;cessful tlian some of these 
( 'ontineiital edifices. Its simplicity makes it 
the more impressive, and, whilst striking to the 
eye, the design i.s full of refinement. Although 

people geniM'ally don’t seem to realize it - 

not even Liverjiudlians — wi; have in St. 
(leorge’s Hall, Liviaqiool, a Imilding for all 



h \ a PlMtu. by] sT. GEDRt.K's HAi.L, I.IVKKI‘001.. ’ hTuwn, Harmt, d BtU. 


(Sc'lrctcd by Mr. R. Norman Shaw, K.A.) 

.Si O(ror;jt\ Hal 5 "\vfis etfOc.! in iSe;^, whfii lliK .assizes were removed lo l.ivorpnul, and is one of tlif.' largest tmildings in the 
-'ouniry, riit; law (.onrls open into a hall 169^. long, S/fl. wide, .an t 74fi. high. It has gr.inlie eolutnns .and rnarhle hatustrades 
;intl p.-ivemcnfs. The designs for St. George^s Hall were open to conipeiiiion, Mr. Harvey l.onsdalc : ’.lines being the lirst prize* 
winner. Owing to his premature deatli, however, the butiding was hnished by Mr. C. R. (. ockercll, R.A. 
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time, one of the great edifices of the 
world.’’ 

“Of course, it enjoys a splendid site ?” 

“ Ves, in that respect I sup[)ose it must be 
said to be exceptional among our English 
buildings, but, on the other hand, it is to 
the credit of the two architects, Mr. H. I.. 
Klmes and Mr. (.!. R. Cockerell, R.A., that 
they were able to erect a building worthy of 
so exceptional a site. 'I'be original design 
was by Elmes, who was successful in a com- 
petition, but be (.lied before the l)uilding was 
far advaiK'ed- killed, it has been said, l>y the 
anxieties of the undertaking and it was 
finished by (ajckercll. It was origHnally in- 
tended to have two buildings a nuid(‘ ball 
and law courts and his |»lan for a combined 
building had not been fully worked out at 
the time of his death. lUit (kx.'kertdl in his 
ideas was in full sympathy wiili hdmes, and 
the building must be regarded as the joint 
work of both iiKUi.” 

“You have seen St. ('ieorg(.‘’s I lall many 
times, I sujipose ? ” 

“ Yes, and as nx'ontly as last year, when I 
took my son all round it and over it. 'J’he 
first lime 1 saw it was forty ytjars ago- about 
six years after its completion, when the stone 
was not so black as it is now. I was visiting 
the Manc'h ester 
Exhibition, and I 
went over to I .iver- 
j)ool especially to 
see St. (ieorge’s 
Hall. It was tht^ 
day of the (lothic 
style, of course, 
and I was then 
regarded as a 
heretic* by most of 
my professional 
friends, who could 
not understand 
why J should 
admire this Pag^^n 
thing so much. 

But I stuc k to my 
o})inion all the 
same, and made 
a point of getting 
a good look at St. 

Ceorge’s Hall 
every time 1 went 
to Eiverfjool.” 

“Do, you con 
sider the interior 
equal to the ex- 
terior, Mr. Shaw ? ” 

“Yes, I do. 


Yes, the different parts, law courts and 
music hall, are well arranged and well 
adapted to the purposes for which they 
were designed. The music hall is said to be 
bad for sound that is, for the singing voice 
— but I believe that at first it was only in- 
tended to be used for organ recitals. Un- 
fortunately it has been partly .spoilt for the 
time being by .some recent addition. I 
noticed on my last visit that a floor had Ix'en 
laid down for dancing, and this has injured 
the beautiful symmetry of the |)roportions, 
whilst the fine black marble at one end is 
now hidden by an orc hesiia. But these 
things could l)e removed in a day or two at 
the cost of a few pounds, and really do not 
affe(;t the enduring value of St. (leorgc-’s Hall 
as our finest example (jf the ('iieek style.” 

Mr. William ICmerson, the Prc'sidmit of the 
R(jyal Instilule of British Aixhitecis, has 
enjoyed the advantage* (d bce'oming |)er.sonally 
aeejuainted with the prin(*ipal buildings of 
India as well as of Euro[)e. 

“ I returned from India,” Ik; told nte in 
his (.)ffices at tlu; Sanctuary, Westminster, 
“ coiivineed that thi; ‘ dVij ’ at Agra was the 
finest building I had ever seen. This wjs 
twenty-four years ago, and when 1 revisited 



From a] the tAj mahAl, agra, India. IPhoto. 

(Selected !)y Mr. W^illhun Ein«?r.sr)n, P. K.l.U.A.) 

Tbi* famous mausoleum, erected by the Emperor Stiab Jeliau for lii.s favourite t 'ife, w.ns begun in i6;io, 
.and is believed to bav'c occupied vjo.tKjo workmen fur seventeen ye.ars at r ost of alH^ut tliree 
millions sterling. It is inagnificcntty decorated with precious stones troin \ari jus parts of India and 
the Eafit, It has a ebarnung foreground of gardens and fountains, I'he natue of the designer t»a.s not 

come down to u.s. 
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the country seve- 
ral years since I 
was of the same 
opinion, although 
1 had travelled 
through all the 
luiropean coun- 
tries except Rus- 
sia and S[)ain.” 

“ What is it in 
the ‘'laj’ whii'h 
ap|)eals to vou so 
strongly ? " 

“ d'hc ‘ d a j ’ is 
difficult to des 
crihi' in a lew 
words, altliough 
I s|)ent a fort- 
night looking at 
it, and made 
drawings of large 
parts. I hit {)ho- 
tographs gi\e 
some id'xi of its 
uni(|ue heaiitv. 
d’he lascination 
of the building is 
greatest uniler 
moonlight. \'ou 
feel then that 
then' is nothing 
to compare with 
it in \V<* stern 
civilization.” 



Friiiim h(i\ vr, rAl't.’s CA ini' DKAI.— ICXTKKKiK'. I'ulr.nliui:. 


(St;!<;< l< a l)y Mr, Thom.ns CitlUrutt, K. K.I.C.. A.) 

The jnc*i<‘iit i‘. till’ third callurdial f*i»;<.ti.*d on tiu? site, the first In'lii;; fotiiuh'il 
ill 610. Sir (‘lirisiophcr Wivn flcsiniird il in 167 sewn ytjais nlirr llir 
C ii'CHl Cite Ilf I .nti'lun (Icstroyrd the second. The hiiililinj’, w.'is fniisheil in 
if)i.y; at a cost ol\4747 y^4- I'lie total lenjith of the (..'atlietlral is mxjft,, its 
extretne heij^ht 40^ft., and the width of llie transepts .Jsoft. 


Mr. Emerson, 
I may add, is by 
no means the 
first authority 
who, having seen 
t h (.' f a m o u s 
Indian mauso- 
leum, has spoken 
of it, in such 
terms. Archi- 
tects who have 
si'cn it only in 
j)h()tographs are 
more sceptical, 
anti attribute 
mut li of the en- 
thusiasm it ex- 
cites to the 
a t m o s [) h eric 
effect t)f its en- 
vironment. 

“ W'hy not St. 
Pa Ill’s ? ” was the 
(|uestion with 
w h i c h M r , 
'Thomas E. Coll- 
cLitt, the designer 
of the Im[)crial 
Institute and 
other stattdy piles, 
mel mi‘ at his 
house in Hlooms- 
bury Sijuare. 



From a Fhoto, ty] 

Vol. XX.-68. 


ST. PAUI.S CATHKDRAI,— INTERIOR. 

(Selected by Mr. Thomas £. Collcutt, F.K.l.B.A.) 
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“ 1 consider St. Pciul’s to he the finest 
Renaissance Church,” said Mr. Collcutt. 
“Ves, liner than St. Peter’s at Rome. Of 
course it cannot be compared with St. Peter’s 
in size, but the detail is more perfect, and the 
proportions better. 'Phe dome of St. Peter’s 
is dwarfed by the extent of the foreground. 
Apart from the site, St. Paul's is the more 
impressive. Imilding. And if any nation but 
ourselves had St. Paul’s they would take care 
that it had a worthy site. If it 
were in Paris they would clear 
the ground around it of the 
drapers’ shops and so forth, in 
order that the wiiole w'orld 
might come to see it. You s[)cak 
of the cost blit the Kreneh 
would take a more Jmi)erial 
view of the whole matter.” 

“ Perhaps a beginning has 
been made with the widiaiing 
of J.iidgate Hill,” I ventured to 
suggest. 

“ Well, 1 am not sure that 
the vi(.‘w from laidgate Hill was 
not better before. 'The widen 
ing was only half done, and 1 
fancy that the narrow glimpse 
fnun the bottom of the hill, 
which 1 remember to havt^ had 
when 1 first came; to London as 
a boy of seventeen, was more 
|)i('lnres(jue than the larger but 
still i)artial view of the cathedral 
whii:h one now has. Ludgate 
Hill should have been widened 
to the whole wadth of the cathe- 
dral front, just as the whole 
sj)ace should be cleared between 
it and Newgati? Street, if the 
beauty of St. Paul’s is to be 
seen to tht; best advantage,” 

“ How do you think the 
inte-rior compares with the ex- 
terior ? ” 

“ It is, perhaps, not (juite so 
good. For one thing, as you 
know, the cathedral has a masked wall - 
a thing for which Wfen has often been 
severely, anti, as I think, unjustly criticised. 
I don’t lik(i the decoration wdiich the 
interior has recently undergone — in my 
o))inion the cathedral was best cared for by 
Penro.se when lu; was architect to the Dean 
and Chapter. But speaking of both exterior 
and interior, and notwithstanding that I havi* 

- n a good deal of architecture on the 
Ouninent, I have no hesitation in suggesting 
St. Paul’.s. I am glad that nowadays students 


draw St. Paul’s a good deal ; in my student 
days it was comparatively neglected. I was 
with Mr. Street, and he always used to send 
his pupils to Westminster Abbey.” 

Chartres Cathedral, which is fifty-four miles 
from J’aris, was the choice of Mr. 'Phomas 
Blashill, P'.R.T.B.A., who lately resigned 
the position of Architect to the London 
("ounty Council. 


“ 1 suggest C’harlres Cathedral to you,” 
said Mr. Blashill, in ex[)laining this choice 
over a cup of coffee in his study at Tavistock 
Square, “ because no other building I have 
seen has such an interesting variety— it may 
be said, in its several partSf to illustrate the 
best in architecture between the thirteenth 
and the .sixteenth century. I’here has always 
been ample money for the building and 
maintenance of the cathedral, and it has 
always been judiciously spent. 

“I first visited Chartres in 1871, and I 



CH/VKTKKS CATIIKIIKAJ,. [Photo. 

(.Selected hy Mr. Thomas Ul.-rshill, F.R.l.U.A.) 

The C'athe<lr.'il >f Notre Dame, Chartres, fifty-five milts from Paris, was founded 
in the elevenlVi iamtury. It sufTereil severely from fire in iig4, and was rebuilt in 
the main Ih-iw > n rliat date and 1240, The (^uhetlral is 4-.»ofi. lony, and one of 
the two spires measures 37,sh.> the other j.soft. 
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(Sj'lecleil by M». W;illci Kindon, 

'I'lii-i of fh*;* }^ic:U paintci 's powers in an liitrrtnii' dales from aboiil 1525. It was fM'f'Cled 

as pan ot llu* (’hiin h •>( San I ,orrn/o l.ty oreJer of tlie J*op»r ('lenirnl VI(,,oni‘ ol llie RTrat 
family, whose inau'-oltann he inlrniled il lo he. 'I'lie el>apt;l is adorned vsilh statuary by the 

same arlisl. 


have se(‘n the 
cathedral many 
times since. On 
our Continental 
holidays we have 
made a ooint of 
breaking the jour- 
ney, not at IViri.s, 
when' one has a 
rush night and 
morning between 
the station and th(.‘ 
hotel, but at Char 
ties, whirli (\in 
t'asiJy 1 k‘ reat'hi'd 
in good lime the 
samt: niglu.” 

Mr. biashill tluai 
])roeeeds lo show 
nu^ some of the 
numerous draw 
ings which he has 
madi; on tln se 
visits of variffu;; 
parts of the cathe- 
dral. I am also 
permitted to look 
intti a diary, illus 
trateil by [ihotographs, which he had kept 
of a French an'hiteetiiral tour. Jn this he 
speaks of the “ unforgettable ” day when he 
first saw Chartres C’athedral, who.se principal 
merits he sums uj.) as “ massive, strong, and 
graceful in outline.*’ Me adds that il is “a 
school of art of the best kind,” with its 
thousands of .statues and i6o windows, “the 
like of ihian nowlua'e else to be seen.” 

“Of course, (.!hartn‘s i.s Cothic,” Mr. 
Mlashill remarks as 1 lay down the volume, 
“and Cothi(’ has gone out of fashion. 
More’s the pity.” 

Mr. Walter Krnden, L.C.C., is widely 
known as a spevaalist in theatrical architec- 
ture, several l^ondon theatres having been 
built from his designs. Hut it was of a 
church, not a ])layho’ise, that he spoke when 
I calit‘d upon him at his offices over lorry’s 
Theatre 

“ 1 don’t think there is a theatre,” he said, 
“ which can be <ptoied as an example of the 
finest in architecture, and I have seen most 
of their in Gi^rmany, France, Austria, 
Holland, and Italy. On the Continent the 
theatres, of course, have been largely built 
with municipal or State aid, and some of 


them will certainly take rank with municipal 
buildings in this country. Ihil 1 cannot 
metiuiun one theatre greiit enough for the 
purpo.se of your article, not e\ t*n the beautiful 
‘ Pergola ’ in h'lorence. 

“d'hereare two buildings I must mention 
to yon the Palais d(.‘ jiistiee, at Jlrus.sel.s, 
and Michael Angelo’s ('lia|)el in Florence. 
'Pile I’russttis Law Courts would be a perfect 
building, in my opinion, if they had not 
stuck a crown at the top. Of course, 1 have 
no objection to crowns, but a crown at the 
summit id such a building is atrociously out 
of place. 

“ Phe chapel in the (dutrch of tlic Medici, 
designed l>y Michael Angelo, is very small in 
comparison with a building like the lirussels 
Palais de Justice. Put although small it 
contains a great amount of heauliful detail, 
and every detail i.s jjerfect. 'Phere i.s nothing 
very striking, it is ti*iie, alioin the design ' 
many peopde probably pass it by without 
giving it a second look. Pul then I think 
the best and most refined building never does 
‘hit’ you, so to s[)eak. In architecture, tlie 
highest excellence, in my opinion, is obtained 
when the style is suited to the occasion 
and the proportion to the surroundings.” 



Tug-of-lVar on Horseback. 

By Mki’a Hknn. 

With Photographs taken by special arrangement at Aldershot. 
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HE of' war on horseback 
has boen, as our renders well 
know, oiu' of the most attrac- 
tive features of the annual 
Royal Military 'rournainent, 
ancl it (xa'urred to the writer 
that a great many readers who were unable 
to attend the bt?autiful military show 
in the Metro- 
polis would find 
some satisfaction 
in seeing how this 
novel amusement 
among cavalry men 
is carried out and 
arduously prac- 
tised long before 
the multitude of 
admiring crowds 
are allowed to wit- 
ness results in the 
aretia of tlu' Agri- 
cultural Hall. 

(laj)tain Dann, 
who for many 
years has been the 
leading light in 
die organization 
of one of the 
greatest military 
and naval shows 


in the world, was 
approached on the 
subject of an 
a r t i c 1 e w h ic h 
would, by the aid 
of skilful photo- 
gra])hy, enalile 
Britons in all [rarts 
of Her Majesty’s 
dominions to gain 
an idea as to how 
this novel eques- 
trian sport is con- 
ducted. (.'ai)tain 
Dann, who, by the 
way, has at all 
times been a very 
gooil li ieiKl indeed 
to die Press, very 
willingly lent his 
ear to the proposal, 
and informed 
the writer that 
Eieut.and Riding- 
Master ). V. Parr, of Aldershot, would, as 
an authority on tin; subjed, be no doubt 
prepart.’d to helj) us in every way. 

Eiraitenant Parr, who, let it Ix' said, is well 
known in military ('irclcs as having raised Y 
Battery and as having trained a great number 
of men for the Royal Military 'i'ournament 
in record time, pro\ed to be a very willing 
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h(‘lpi‘r in tin: interesting; |)rcparations which rope along and placi‘ it in position in rcadi- 

followrd und(T his direction and that of his ness for llie teams. 

able right-hand man, Sergeant V. Carter, of 'The com} )eting teams are jdaced, of (x>urse, 
V llatlery, K. 1 1. A. 'I'he writer wishes to back to l)ack ; the men wear jack - boots, 

thank tluan for the kindly spirit in which ruling hrc'cches, and tlamu'l shirts, the sleeves 

their setviees wen* given, as well as the men of which are rolled iij) to the elhotv. 7*licy 

who oldigingjy gave u}) a half holiday for the ride tiraclically hareha(‘k, a horse -rug and 

lienefit of Si’KANii Macazin K readers. surcingle only being allowed. It will be 

Sergeant Carter is a smart, well set - U() understood by those: having e.xperience of 

h'llow, and the way lu: handies his men is a matters equine that a great deal of equestrian 

|)leasure to behf/ld. 'I'here is never any skill is re(}uired to “stick on” at any price 

roughness in his manner, yet his subordinates during the <-ontest. 

seem to understand a movement of the hand I'he ro[)e, which can be plainly seen in 
or of the glanct: 
that shoots like 
an arrow. 

If my readers 
will turn to the 
first })i( lUrc in this 
article they will see 
the men, twelve in 
all, ranged u}) in 
double file before, 
the actual contest 
tak'*s pla(X*. In the 
ordinal V course of 
lhii\',s the teams 
consist of si> each 
side, and they hoKl 
on to a roi)e of 
enormous weight, 
the si/c of which 
may be gauged by 
Cv)m pari son with 
the men’s a«ms. It 
took four 'r^-ni- 
inies to pull that 



PULLI^G,” 






IVICN in 
palatial 
runninj; 
to port 
railway 


those prosaic days of 
I )assi‘ngcr steamers, 
upon lines from port 


almost as deljiiite 
metals, and keeping 
time with far more regularity 
than some laihvay trains that it would be 
easy to name, there are many eddies and 
backwaters of commerce still remaining 
where the romance of sea traffic retains all 
the old prC' eminence, and events occur daily 
that are stranger than any fiction. 

Notably is this the case on the Chinese 
coast, 1 1 whose innumerable creeks and bays 
there IS a never'c:easing ebb and flow of 
queer craft, manned by a still queerer assort- 
ment of Eastern seafaiers. And if it were 
not for Ih^t strange Lingua Franca of the 
Far East, to which our marvellous language 
lends itself with that ready adaptability 


which makes it one of the most widely 
s[)oken in the world, the diffic ulties awaiting 
the: white man who is ('ailed upon to rule 
ovc.T one of thosc^ motley crews would be 
W(*ll nigh insuperable. As it is, men of our 
rac'c wlu) spend any length of time “knocking 
about” in lOastein s(?as alw’ays aecpiire an 
amazing melange of tongues, which they 
themselves are totally unable to assign to 
their several source's of origin, even if they 
e ver were to seriously undertake such a task. 
Needless, ])erhaps, to say that they have 
always something more important on hand 
than that. At least 1 had when, after a 
much longer s|)ell ashore in Bangkok than 1 
eared for, I one day prevailed upon a sturdy 
(lerrnan skipper to shin me as mate of the 
little barcjuc he; com n winded. She flew the 
Siame.se flag, and belonged, as far as I was 
ever able to ascertair , to a Chinese firm in 
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the humid Siamese capital, a sedate, taciturn 
trio of Olestials who found it well worth 
their while to have Europeans in charge of 
her, even though they had to pay a long 
price for their services. My predecessor had 
been a “ towny ” of the skipper’s, a Nord- 
deutscher from Kostoc'k, who, with the 
second mate*, a hug(^ Dane, had been with 
the ski])pei^in the same vessel for over two 
years. On the last voyage, however, during 
his watch on deck, while off the Earacels, 
he had silently disappeared, nor was the 
faintest inkling of his fate ol)tainal)le. When 
the skip[)er told me this in gutUiral (lerman 
English I fancied he looked as if his air of 
indifferenciJ was sliglitly overdone, hut the 
fancy did not linger— 1 was to(i busy sur 
mising by what one of the many possible 
avenues that ha[)less mate had strolled oiii of 
existence. 1 was glad, if the suggestion of 
gladness over such a grim business be 
admissible, to have ttveii this scanty inlorma- 
tion, since any temptation to taking my 
position at all ('areU:ssly was thereby effeetu- 
ally removed, before coming on board I 
invested a large portion of my advance in 
two beautiful six-sliooters and a good suj)|)ly 
of ammunition, asking no ((iiestions of the 
jo.s.s-likc (Jhinaman I bought them from as to 
how he became possessed of two U.S. Navy 
weapons and cartridges to match. I had 
besides a frightfully dangerous-looking litth? 
kris, only al)out nine inchc's long altogether, 
but inlaid with gold, and tem[)ered so that it 
would almost stal) into iron. 1 j)i('ked it up 
on the beach at Hai phongsix months before, 
but had only thought of it as a haiulsoriK' 
curio until now. 

'riius armed, but with all inv weapons well 
out of sight, I got aboard, dtHermined to 
take no more chances than I c'ould help, and 
to grow eyes in the ba(’k of my head if possi- 
ble. The old man received me as cordially 
as he was able, which isn’t .saying very much, 
introduced me to Mr. Boyesen, the se(T)nd 
mate, and proposed a glass of schnapps and 
a cheroot while we talked over busimrss. 1 
wa.s by no means averse to this, for I 
wanted to be on good terms with my 
skipper, and 1 also had a strong de.sire upon 
me to know more about the kind of trade 
w'e were likely to be engaged in. I’or 1 
didn’t even know what the cargo was, or 
what port she was bound to -the only infor- 
mation the skipper gave me when 1 shipped 
V being that she was going “ up the coast,” 
and this state of complete ignorance was not 
at all comfortable. I hate mystery, espcjcially 
al.)oard ship ; it takes away my appetite, and 


when a .sailor’s off his feed he isn’t much 
good at his work. But my expectations 
were cruelly dashed, for, instead of becoming 
confidential, Captain Klenck gave me very 
clearly to understand that no one on board 
the Phrahayat — “ der h'rau ” he called her — 
but bim.self ever knew what wa.s the nature 
of tiuj tradi' she was engaged in or what port 
she was bound to. More than that, he told 
me very plainly that he^ alone kept the 
reckoning ; the .second mate and mysi^lf had 
only to carry out his instructions as to 
<T)urses, etc., and that so long as we kept her 
going through our tespedne watches ns he 
desirerl, he was prejiared to take all the risk. 
And all the time he was unloading this 
stutH'fying intelligence! upon me he kept his 
beady eyes on mine as if he would read 
through my skull the nature of ui)' thoughts. 
Had he been able so lo do they would have; 
afforded him little s.itisfaction, for ihi’v were 
in sue h a ferment lliat 1 “wanted out,’' as the 
.Se(.)|eli say, to (’ool down a lut. I wanted 
badly to gel away from Bangkok, l)ut I wmild 
have given all 1 had to be ashore there again 
and well clear of tlu' Ixath 1 had thought 
myself so luc'ky to get a day or two ago. But 
that was out of the (juestion. d'he old man 
hel])ed himself to another bosun's nip of 
.scpiare faeis and, rising as he shipped it, 
said : — 

“ \'e ked her onder vay mil vonee, Meesder 
Eawtr, und mindt jii keeh do.se verdamml 
schwein coin shtrong. l)ey vanls so mooch 
hoot as de‘y can get, der selu lm,” 

Clad of any chance of action to divert my 
mind, I answered cheerily, ‘h\ye, aye, sir,” 
.and, striding out of the ('ahin, 1 shouted 
“ Man the windlass,” forgi^tting for the 
moment tlial I was not on hoard one of my 
own country’s ships, fr(*e from mysteries of 
any kind. My mistake was sf)on rec tified, 
and for the next hour or so 1 kept as busy ns 
1 knew how, getting the anchor and making 
sail. d’he bku^k, olive, and yellow sailors 
worked splendidly, being ho.ssed by a 
“.scrang” or “ laosim ” of herculean build 
and imdiscoverable nationality. 1 think he 
must have been a Dyak. Now, it has 
always been my praetic^e in dealing with 
natives of any tropical country to treat them 
as men, and not, as too many J^uropeans do 
to their los.s, behave towards them as if they 
were unreasoning animals. 1 have always 
found a cheery word and a smile go a long 
way, especially with negroes, wherever they 
hail from, and goodness knows •unless you 
are liverish it is just as easy to look pleasant 
as glum. At any rate, whether that was the 
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cause of not, the work went on greased 
wlieels that forenoon, and 1 felt that if they 
Were all the colours the human race can 
show I couldn’t wish for a smarter or 
more willing crowd. When she was fairly 
under way and slipping, down to the bar at 
a good fate I went aft for instructions, find- 
ing the old man looking but sourly as he 
conned her down stream. Before 1 had 
time to say anything he o|)ened up with : — 

“ Bei Gott, Meesder I^awn, ju haf to do 
diffrunt mit dese crout ef ju vaunts to keep 
my schip coin. I tondt vant ter begin ter 


away, leaving me standing simmering with 
rage. But no more was said, and at dinner 
he seemed as if he had forgotten the circum- 
stance. And I, like a fool, thought he had, 
for the wish was ever father to the thought 
with me, especially in a case of this kind, 
where wltat little comfort I hoped to enjoy ■ 
was entirely dependent upon tlie skipper* 
He, astuteness itself, gave no •sign of Ws 
feelings towards me, being as civil as he was 
able in all our business relations ; but beyond 
those he erected a barrier between us, all the 
more impassable because indefinite. Thrown 



“All TOY." 


find fault, bud 1 ain’t ('oin to liaf no nicker- 
cottlin abordt de Frau. Ju dake id fioni 
me.” 

This riled me badly, for 1 knew no men 
could have worked smarter or more willingly 
tlian ours h'.ui, so I replied, quietly, “ ICvery 
man knows his work and does it, Cap’n 
Klenck. I know mine and I’ll do it, but I 
must do Jt my own way or not at all. If 
you’ve got any fault to find, find it, but don’t 
expect me to spoil a decent crew and chance 
gettitjg a kris between my brisket bones in 
the bargain*” 

He gave me one look, and his eyes were 
like those of a dead .fishi Then he walked 

Vol. XK.— 64, 


thus upon my own resources, 1 tried to 
cultivate an acquaintance with Mr. Boye.sen ; 
but here again I was baffled, for he was the 
greatest enigma of all. I never knew a man 
j)ossessing the power of speech who was able 
to get along with less use of that essentially 
human faculty, lie was more like a machine 
than a man, seeming to be incapable of 
exhibiting any of the passions or affections of 
humanity. I have seen him grasp a Siamese 
sailor l)y the belt and hurl him along the 
deck as if he were re bundle of rags ; but 
for any expression of anger in his pale blue 
eyes or flush upon his broad face he might 
as well have been a figure-head. So that 
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after a brief struggle with his immobility I 
gave up the attempt to make a companion of 
him, coming to the conclusion that he was 
in some way mentally deficient. 

Thus T was perforce driven to study my 
crew more than 1 perhaps should have done, 
particularly the neat-handed, velvetfooted 
Chinese steward, Ah Toy, who, although at 
ordinary tin.es quite as expressionless as the 
majority of his countrymen, generally de- 
veloped a quaint contortion of his yellow 
visage for me, which if not a smile was 
undoubtedly meant for one. We were the 
b^st of friends ; so great, indeed, that when- 
ever I heard the old man beating him, 
that is about once a day, 1 felt the 
greatest dithculty in restraining myself from 
interference. 1 was comforted, however, 
by noticing that Ah 'hoy seemed to heed 
these whackings no more than as if he 
had been made of rubber : lie never uttered 
a cry or did anything but go on with his work 
as if nothing had happened. 1 had eight 
men in my watch : two Chinese, four Siame.se, 
one Tagal, and a Malay ; a queer medley 
enough, but all very willing and apparently 
contented. For some little time I was hard 
put to it to gain their confidence, their atti- 
tude being that of men prepared to meet 
with ill-treatment and to take the earliest 
opportunity of resenting it (although they 
accepted hearty blows from the Scrang’s colt 
with the greatest good nature). But gradu- 
ally this sullen, watchful demeanour wore 
off, and they became as cheerful a lot of 
fellows as I could wish, ready to anticipate 
my wishes if they could, and as anxious 
to understand me as I certainly was them. 
This state of things was so far satisfactory 
that the time, which had at first hung very 
heavily, now began to pass pleasantly and 
quickly, although I slept, as the .saying is, 
with one eye open for fear of some develop- 
ment of hostility on the skipper’s part. 
Because, in spite of my belief that he meant 
me no ill, having, indeed, no reason to do so 
as far as I knew, 1 could not rid myself of an 
uneasy feeling in my mind that all was not 
as jt should be with him, 

We had wonderfully fine weather, it being 
the N.E. mon.soon, but made very slow 
progress, the vessel being not only a dull 
sailer at the best of times, butiiiuch hindered 
by the head wind. This triecl<smy ])atience 
on account of my anxiety to get some inkling 
of bur position, which the old man kept as 
profound a secret as if millions depended 
bpon no one knowing it but himself. And 
although we sighted land occasionally I was 


not sufficiently well up in China coast navi- 
gation to do more than guess at the position 
of the ship. At last, when we had been a 
fortnight out, I was awakened suddenly in 
my watch below one night by the sound of 
strange voices alongside, I sprang out of 
my bunk in the dark, striking my head 
against the door, which I always left open, 
but wl)ich was now closed and locked. I 
fell as 1 should imagine a rat feels in a trap. 
But the first thrill of fear soon gave place 
to indignation at my treatment, and after 
striking a light J set my back against the 
door and strove with all my might to burst 
it o])en. Failing in the attempt, I remembered 
my little bag of tools, and in a few seconds 
had a screw-driver at work, which not only 
released me, but spoiled the lock for any 
future use. (H' course, my revolvers were 
about me ; I always carrierl them. .Still liot with 
angt.'r 1 marched on deck to find tlie ship hovc- 
to, a couple of junks alongside, the hatches 
off, and a ra|)i(l exchange of Cargo going on. 
Silence and haste were evidently the viois 
TordrCy but, besides, th(i workers were the 
smartest I bad ever seen ; they handled the 
stuff, ca.ses, bags, and bales of all sorts and 
sizc.s, with a celerity that was almost magical. 
1 stood looking on like a fool for quite two 
or three minutes, in which every detail of the 
strange scene became indelil.)ly stampt.'d 
upon my brain. 'The brilliant flood of 
moonlight paling all the adjacent stars, the 
wide .silvern path of the moon on the dark 
water broken by a glistening sand bank over 
which the sullen swell broke with an occa- 
sional liollow moan, every item in the 
arrangement of the sails, and the gliding 
figures on deck ; all helped to make a 
marvellous picture. 'J’he brief spell was 
broken by a hand upon my shoulder that 
made me leap tijree feel forward. It was the 
.skipper, and in that moment 1 felt how 
helpless I was if this man desired to do me 
hurt. ^Ve stood facing e.ach other silently 
for a breath or two, when he said, quietly : — 
“Mcesder I'awn, I tondl vant rny offeers 
to keel) only dere own vatc.h. I nefer make 
dern vork uferdime. Yen ids your vatch an 
deg yu vill be gall as ushal. Goot nacht,’* 
and he stood aside to let me pass. 

“ But, Captain Klenck,” I blurted out, 
“ why did you lock me in my berth ? ” 

“ Ey good man, du bist nod veil, or ellas 
you bin hafin a— vat you call im*— night-pig, 
Sl6j?d it?” Then, suddenly changing his 
tone, he made a step to\!V'ards and said, 
“ Go below mid vonce, et I^m tamt ef yu 
see daylight any more dis foyge !” 
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To tell the truth I didn’t quite see my way 
to defying him. I felt like a beastly cur, and 
1 knew there was some devilish business 
going on, but the whole thing had come on 
me so suddenly that 1 was undecided how to 
act, and indecision in .such a predicament 
spells defeat. So 1 just inclined my head 
and sauntered off to my cabin in a pretty 
fine state of mind. Needless to say, 1 got 
no more sleep. A thousand theories ran 
riot in my l)rain as to tlie nature of the 
business we were doing, and 1 
worried myself almost into a 
fever wondering whether 
Boyesen was in it. By tlie 
time eight bells (4 a.m.) was 
struck I was almost crazy, a 
vile taste in my mouth, and 
my head throbbing like a 
piston. 'I'he (luiet appearance 
of Ah 'I'oy at my door niur 
muring “eigiu belT’ gave me 
relief, for 1 took it as a sign 
that 1 might reappear, and 1 
wasted no lime getting 
d(rck. 1 found the watch trim- 
ming the yards under the 
skipper’s direction, but no sign 
of the second mate. All trace 
of the junks bad vanished. 1 
went for’ard to trim the yaials 
on the fore by way of slipping 
into my groove, and being in 
that curious menial slate when 
in the presence of overwhc lm- 
ingly serious prol)lems the 
most trivial details demand 
attention, some small object 
that I kicked away in the 
darkness insisted upon being 
found before I did anything 
t:lsc. It only lay a yard or 
two in front of me, a key of 
liarbarous make with intricate 
wards on either side. Mechani* 
cally I picked it uj; and dropped it in my 
pocket, imagining for the moment that it 
must belong to one of the seamen, who each 
h.e] Si .rue sort of a box which they kept care- 
fully locked, 'rhen I went on with my work, 
getting everything shipshape and returning 
xo the poop. The ski[)per greeted me as if 
nothing had hajipened, giving me a N.N.E. 
cour.se if she would lay it, and, bidding me 
call him at once in the event of any change 
taking place, went below. 

Left nlotuv, upon the small poop with the 
vessel cahtily gliding through the placid sea, 
and the steadfast stars eyeing me solemnly, 1 


felt soothed and uplifted* I reviewed the : 
situation from every possible point of view I 
could take of it, until sick and weary of the 
vain occupation I unslung a bucket and went 
to the lee-side with the intention of drawing^^, 
some water to cool my aching head. As I 
leaned over the side I saw a sampan hang- 
ing alongside, and a figure just in the act gf 
coming aboard. By this time ?wa.s almost 
proof against surprises of any kind, so I 
(juictly waited until the visitor stepped over 


HK WAS A GKiANTlC CHINAMAN." 

the rail, and saluted me as if boarding a 
vessel in the dark while she was working her 
way up the ( 'hina Sea was the most ordinary 
oc'currence in the world. He was a gigantic . 
C’hinaman, standing, 1 should think, fully 
6ft. 6in. or 6ft. 7in., and built in pro- 
portion. In excellent English he informed 
me that he had business with Captain Klenck, 
who was exi>ecting him, and without further 
preliminary walked afl^and disappeared down 
the cabin-companion'" q.iietly as if he had 
been an apparition. In fact, some such idea 
flitted across my nund, and I stepped back 
to the rail and peered down into the dark^ 
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ness alongside to see if the sampan was a 
reality. It was no longer there. Like one 
in a dream I walked aft to where one of 
the Siamese stood at the wheel, and aftei* 
a casual glance into the compass, from sheer 
force of habit, I asked the man if he had 
seen the visitor. He answered ** Yes,” in a 
tone of surprise as if wondering at the 
question. ^Satisfied that at least I was not 
the victim of some disorder of the brain, I 
went forward again, noting with a sense of 
utmost relief the paling of the eastern 
horizon foretell i>ig the coming of the day. 

No one realizes more than a sailor what a 
blessing daylight is. In a gale of wind the 
rising sun seems to lighten anxiety, and the 
prayer of* Ajax trembles more frequtmtiy upon 
the lips of seafarers than any other. I watclu'd 
the miracle of dawn with fervent thanks- 
giving, feeling that the hateful web of mystery 
that was hourly increasing in complexity 
around me would be less stifling with the 
sun upon it. And in the homely duties of 
washing decks, sweating-up,” etc,, I almost 
forgot that 1 was not in an orderly, common- 
place English ship, engaged in honest traffic. 
The time passed swiftly until eight bells, 
when a double portion of horror came npon 
me at the sight of Captain Klenck coming 
on deck to relieve me. Before I knew what 
I was saying I had blurted out, ‘‘Where’s 
Mr. Boyesen ? ” The cold, expressionless 
eyes of the skipper rested full upon me as he 
replied, slowly — 

“Ju tondt seem to learn mooch, Meesder 
Fawn. I dells ju one dime more, undt only 
one dime, dat ju nodings to do mit der 
peezness auf dis scheep. Verdammt Kng- 
lescher schweinhund, de ncxd dime ju incler- 
feres mit mein affaires will pe der lasd dime 
ju ^efer do any things in dees voiT. Co 
pelow 1 ” 

Again I had to own myself beaten, and 
the thought was just maddening. To be 
trampled on like a coolie, abused like a dog. 
Great heavens ! how low had I fallen. I 
never seemed to he ready or able to keep 
end up when that man chose to put forth bis 
will against mine. But unknown- even to 
ihysdf I was being educated up the work 
that was before me, and the training was just 
what was necessary for me. I ate my break- 
fast. alone, Ah Toy waiting on me with 
,, almost affectionate care. Several times I 
Caught his eye, and fancied that there was a 
' now light therein. Once I opened my mouth 
fo, speak to him, but his finger flew to his 
apid his look turned swiftly towards the 
berth, that closely-shut room of 


which I had never seen the inside. As soon 
as my meal was over I retreated to my cabin, 
closed the door, and busied myself devising 
some means of fastening it on the inside. 
For now I felt sure that for some reason 
or other Boyesen had been made away with, 
and in all probability my turn was fast 
approaching. Is it necessary to say that 1 
felt no want of sleep ? Perhaps not ; at any 
rate, 1 spent the greater- part of my vratch 
below in such preparations as 1 could make 
for self-defence. My two revolvers now 
seemed precious beyond all computation as 
I carefully e.xaininetl them in every detail,' 
and made sure they were reatly for immediate 
use. 

While thus employed a sudden appalling 
uproar on deck sent my blood surging hark 
to my heart, and, after about a second’s 
doubt, I flung wide the door and rushed on 
deck, flinging off Ah 'Toy, who caught at me 
as T passed his pantry door. Springing out 
of the cabin, I saw the colossal Chinaman 
who had hoarded us on the previous night 
standing calmly looking on, while the crew 
fought among themselves with a savagery 
awful to witness. 1 did not see the skipper 
at first, l)iit glancing down I caught sight of 
his face distorted beyond recognition by the 
foot of the huge Celestial, which was planted 
on his throat. In that moment all my 
detestation of him vanished. Me was a white 
man at the mercy of Mongols, and drawing 
my revolvers I sprang tt)war(ls his foe. 
Click went the trigger, but there was no flash 
or report. Both were alike useless, and, my 
brain working (.[uietly enough now, 1 realized 
that the man 1 would liave saved had 
rendered my weapons useli.-ss whiU; I slept, 
to his own lu’tter cost. Flinging them from 
me, I snatched at a ha?id-spike that lay at my 
feet ; but before I could grasp, it the com- 
batants divided, half-a-dozen of rny watch 
flung themselves upon me, and in a minute I 
was overpowered. Of course 1 was some- 
what roughly liandled, but there was no 
anger against me In the faces of my assail- 
ants. As for the giant, he might as well 
have been carved in stone for all the notice 
he ap})eared to take of what was going on. 

Two Siamese carefully lashed me so that I 
could not move, then carried me, not at all 
roughly, aft to the cabin dOfor and sat me on 
the grating, where they left me and returned 
to the fight, which seemed to be a life and 
death struggle between two parties into 
which the crew were divided. ^ I have no 
taste for horrors, and do not propose serving 
up a dish of them here, although the 
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temptiition U) describe, tlu' wild beast fury 
of those yellow atid l)l.‘ick men is very great. 
But it must suffire to say that those who 
were a[)[)arently friendly to me were the 
victors, and having disposed of the dead by 
summarily flinging them overboard, they 
busied themselves of their own accord in 
trimming .sail so as to run the vessel in 
towards the coast. 

Meanwhile, the gigantic Chinaman whose 
advent had so strangely disturbed the busi- 
ness of our skipper quietly lifted that unha})py 
German as if he had been a child and carried 
him into the cabin. Ah Toy, doubtless 
ordered by someone in authority, came and 
set me free, his fiice fairly beaming upon me 
as he told me that it was entirely owing to 
my humane ticatmeni of the fellows that my 
life had been spared. To my eager ques- 
tionings as to .chait was going to be done with 
the skipper and the ship he returned me but 
the Shibboleth of the East, “No shabee 
him ; no b-long my pidgin.” 

I went 09 with the work of the ship as 
usual, finding the survivors quite as amenable 
to my orders as they had ever been, and con- 


I tenting myself with keeping her 
•on the course she was thm' 
making until some way of 5 
taking the initiative should i; 
sent itself. I had given Up 
studying the various problem^' 
that had so recently made me v! 
feel as if T had gone suddenly 
mad, and went about in a duli^ 
animalized state, too bewildered 
to think, and prepared for any 
further freak of Fate. While 
thus moodily slouching about 
Ah Toy canie on deck and ' 
informed mcAhat the huge 
("hitianian wa*nxious to see 
me in the cabim Instinctively 
/ / 1 fell that whatever, whoever 

/ / Iu‘ was, 1 could not afford to 

/ offend him, so 1 went on the 

/ instant, finding him sitting in 

the main cabin contemplating 
the lifeless body Of Captain 
Klenck, which lay on the deck 
by his side. Although prepared 
for anything, as 1 thought, I 
could not repress a sliudder of horror at 
this spectacle, which did not pass unnoticed 
by the giant. Turning a grave look upon 
me ho said, in easy, polished diction : — 

“This piece of carrion at my feet had 
been my paid servant for the last two years. 
Tie was necessary to me, hut not indi-spens- 
able, and he fell into the fatal error of 
supposing that not only could I nut do with- 
out him, init that, in spite of the enormous 
salary I paid him, he could rob me with 
impunity. I am the senior partner in the 
Bangkok firm owning this vessel, and also a • 
fleet of piratical junks that range these seas 
from Singapore to liong Kong, and prey 
upon other junks mostly, although wherever ; 
it is possible they have no scruples in attack- 
ing European vcssel.s. It i.s a lucrative busi- 
ness, but a good deal of bu.siness acumen is 
needed in order to dispose of the plunder 
realized. In this the late Captain Klencfe 
was a very useful man, and knowing this w<?: 
paid him so well that he might very soon 
have realized a fortune from his salary aldne. : 
Now my men, wlio, as you have seen, without 
any assistance from me, have easily dispos^ 
of the gang Klenck had engaged to furthter his , 
ends, tell me that they are very fond of you* 
They .say that you have treated them like 
men, of your own free will, and T am pre- 
pared to offer you the command of the 
Phrabayat at the - same salary as Klenck 
enjoyed. What do you say?” 
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For a moment I was stunned at the story 
told me, and besides very much annoyed 
because I hadn’t seen it all before. It looked 
so simple now. But one thing dominated 
all the rest— who or what was this suave, 
English educated Celestial, who trafficked 
in piracy and yet spoke as if imbued with all 
the culture of the West? He actually 
seemed as. if he read my thoughts, for 
with something approaching a smile he 
said 

“ I see you are wondering at my English. 
I am a graduate of Cambridge University, 


are not so well oflf that you can afford to 
play fast and loose with such a prospect as I 
hold out to you ? ” 

Then, as if it had suddenly dawned 
upon him, he shrugged his shoulders and 
murmured, “ I suppose you have some moral 
scruples. Well, I do not understand them, 
but for the sake of my foolish men 1 suppose 
I must respect them. 'I'here is one other 
point, however, upon which I think you can 
enlighten me or help me. 'I'his carrion 
here,” and he kicked contemptuously at the 
skipper’s dead body, has secreted quite a 



“ 1 HE r.lANT UK'JKD THE PRISONER OUT OF HIS HOLE.” 


and was at one time rather lionized in certain 
fashionable circles in London. But circum- 
stances made it necessary for me to go into 
this business, which pleases me very well. 
You have not yet answered my question, 
though.” 

am aware that I run considerable risk 
at present by so doing,” 1 replied ; “ but, in 
spite of that, I must give yOu an unqualified 
refusal. 1 am rather surprised at your 
%r 1 ’’ 

A look of genuine astonishment came 
^yer his face as he said, “Why ? Surely you 


treasure in pearls and gold, and I cannot 
now compel him to tell me where. Did you 
enjoy his confidence at all ? ” 

1 hastened to assure my questioner that 
nothing could well be farther from the late 
skipper’s thoughts than to place any con- 
fidence in me; but, as Uwas speaking, I 
suddenly remembered the odd-looking key I 
had picked and diving into my pocket I 
produced it, saying, “ 'rhis may open some 
secret locker of his. I found it,pn deck last 
night just after the trans-shipment of cargo 
in the middle watch,” 
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■ His eyes gave one flash of recognition, 
and he said, quietly, “ I know that key. Come, 
let us see what we can find by its aid.” 

Then, for the first time, I saw the inside of 
the skipper’s state-room. No wonder he 
kept it fast closed. It. was honeycombed 
with lockers of every shape and size. But, 
strangest of all, there were three rings in the 
deck as if to lift up level-fitting hatches. 
These took my eye at once, and ui)on my 
pointing them out the Chinaman stooped 
and essayed to lift one. He had hardly 
taken hold of the ring, though, when he saw 
a keyhole at one edge, and muttering, “ I 
didn’t know of this, thougli,” he tried my key 
in it. It fitted, unlocking the hatch at once. 
But neither he nor I was prci)ared for what 
we found. 'J’here in a space not more than 
4ft. square and 5ft. deep was a white man, 
a stranger to me. 'I'he giant at my side 
reached down and lifted the prisoner out of 
his hole as i^ he had been a child, and, 
placing him gentlv on a settee, regarded him 
with incurious eyes. He was just alive, and 
moaning softly. 1 called Ah Toy, w^ho 
evinced no .sur[)rise at seeing the stranger; 
but after he hail i)rought some water at my 
order and given the sufferer some drink, he 
told me that this was the missing mate. Ah 
Toy asisted me to get the unfortunate man 
into my berth, where 1 left him to the minis- 
trations of the steward, while I hurried back 
to the skifiper’s state-room. When I reached 
it the calm searcher had laid bare almost all 
its secrets. 

Boyesen, the second mate, was there, look- 
ing like a man just awaking from a furious 
debauch, and blinking at the light like a bat. 
And around him on the deck were heaped 
treasures beyond all my powers of asse.ss- 
ment. liut their glitter had no effect upon 
me. 1 .suppose I must have been saturated 
with surprises, so that my clogged brain 
would absorb no more, 1 turned to Boyesen 
and offered him my hand, which he took, 
and by assistance crawled out of that infernal 
den, leaving the Chinaman to sort out his 
wealth. 

I tveu hard to get some explanation of 
the second mate’s strange disapfiearance 
from him, but in addition to his habitual 
taciturnity he was in no condition to talk, 
so after a fev; minutes’ ineffectual effort I 
left him and returned on deck. Ah, how 
delightful was the pure air. T^ievv in great 
draughts of it, as if to dispel the foulness of 
that place Wow ; I looked up at the bright 
sky and down at the glittering sea, over 
which the Phrabayat was bounding at the 


rate of six or seven knots an hour, and 
blessed God that I was still alive, and for the 
moment forgot how great was the danger still 
remaining. 

Far ahead I could see the loom of the 
China coast. By my reckoning she would 
be in touch with the land before nightfall if 
the present fresh breeze held — and what 
then ? A sudden resolve came wpon me to 
ask the evident master of my destinies ; for 
although I felt quite sure that any compunc- 
tion for whatever sufferings we white men 
might endure would be impossible to hira^ 
there would be a certain amount of satisfac- 
tion in knowing his intentions. I turned to 
go and seek him, but he was standing by my 
side. Without waiting for me to speak to 
him he .said, gravely : — 

“ In a few liours 1 hofx.; to reach the creek 
where my agents are wailing to trans-ship the 
cargo. What then will happen depends 
largely upon yourself. .Should you persist 
in refusing to take command of This vessel 
it may be the easiest plan to cut your throat, 
as you would be greatly in the way. Of 
course, your two companions would be dis- 
posed of in the same manner. But for the 
present, if you will have the goodness to call 
the hands aft, there are some precautions to 
be taken with reference to the valuables you 
have seen, which represent the loot that 
Captain Klenek anticipated making off with 
presently. "J'hat reminds me ” and, dis- 

appearing from iny side, he slid rather than 
walked below. I called the hands aft, walk- 
ing to the break of tlie poop as 1 did so. 
As I stood looking down on to the main 
deck my late companion ap[)eared w'ith the 
.skipper’s body in his arms, which he cast 
over the lee-rail as if it had been a bundle 
of rags. 

1’hen turning to the waiting cre.w he gave a 
few quiet orders, and at once they began 
preparing the two boats for lowering. Some 
of them dived below and brought up armfuls 
of small boxes, bags, and mats, within which 
coarse coverings I knew were concealed that 
mass of wealth lately exposed upon the deck 
of the state-room below. 

Cluitc at a loss what to do, I stood list- 
lessly watching the busy scene, until I 
suddenly remembered the two white men 
below, who had been so strangely rescued 
from an awful death. And as I was clearly 
not wanted on deck 1 went into the cabin, 
finding, with the first thrall of satisfaction I 
had felt for a long time, that they were both 
rapidly mending.'^^ : is hardly necessary to 
say that I soon found the stranger to be hiy 
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predecessor, whose mysterious disappearance 
had worried me not a little^ Neither he nor 
Boyesen were able to talk much, had they 
beer> willing, but I learned that they had 
both incurred the wrath of the skipper from 
having obtained too much knowledge of his 
proceedings, that, they had both been drugged 
(at least, only in that w'ay could they account 
for his beiiig able to deal witli them as he 
had done), and they had sufifercd all the 
torments of the lost until the yellow giant 
had let in the blessed daylight upon them 
again. But neither they nor I could under- 
stand why the skipper had not killed them 
off-hand. 'I'hat was a puzzle never likely to 
be unravelled now. Neither of them ap- 
peared to take a great deal of interest in the 
present state of affairs, certainly not enough 
to assist me in concerting my plans for our 
safety. I was quite satisfied that we were in 
no immediate danger, so that 1 was content, 
having established a bond of good-fellowship 
between us, to wait until they were more fit 
for active service. 

We sat quietly smoking and dropping an 
occasional word, when a sudden hurried 
pattering of liare feet overhead startled me. I 
rushed on deck, roused at last into something 
like vigorous intetest, to find that all hands 
were quitting the ship. We were now some 
twenty miles (by my estimate) from the land, 
and what this sudden manceuvre could mean 
was beyond me until, looking astern, 1 saw 
a long smoke-wreath lying like a soft |)en(:il 
smudge along a low mass of cumulous cloud. 
Not one of the departing heathen took the 
slightest notice of me as they shoved off, so 
I darted out, snatched up the glas.ses, and 
focused theifi on the af)[)roaching steamer. 
I could not make her out, but I felt sure it 
was her advent that had rid us of our parti- 
coloured rikisters. Down 1 went and told the 
invalids what had happened, begging them, 
if they could, to come on deck and lend a 
hand to get her hove-to, so that the steamer 
might the more rapidly overhaul us. Boyesen 
managed to make a stiirt, l)ut the late mate 
was too feeble. And Ah 'loy, to my surprise, 


also showed up. I had no lime to ask hirti 
why he had not gone with the rest, but 
together we hurried on deck, finding that a 
thick column of smoke was rising from the 
main hatch — those animals had set her on 
fire ! 'Diere were, of course, no boats, and 
unless that vessel astern got in some pretty 
good speed we stood no bad chance of being 
roasted alive. However, we rigged up an 
impromptu raft, after letting go all the 
halyards so that her way might be deadened 
— we knew better than to w'aste time trying 
to put out such a fire as was raging below. 

Why enlarge upon the alternations of hope 
and fear until the Ly-ee-mooti^ Chinese gun- 
boat, overhauled us? She did do so, l)ut 
not until we w^ere cowering on the taffrail 
WMtehing the hungry flames licking n|) the 
niizzeivrigging. And w'hen Rescued 1 would 
not have given a dozen “ cash ” for our lives, 
but that the gunboat had an ICnglishmrm in 
(‘ommand, to whom 1 was able to tell my 
story. He jiul the coping stone upon iny 
e.\})erienct?s when he told me that lie had 
been watcliing for the Pkrnbayat for the past 
six months, having received much informa- 
tion as to her doings. And he used 
language that made the air smell brimstone 
when he realized that, after all, his prize 
had escapird him. I told him all 1 
could, it was not much, of the disappear- 
ance of the crew, but he was indifferent. 
He “didn’t expect to clap eyes on ’em any 
more,” he said. Nor did h(‘. W'here they 
landed or wdiether they sank no one but 
themselves knew. And we three unfortunate 
wretches were landed in Hong Kong three 
wrecks afteiwvards almost as bare of belongings 
as when we began the world. Ah 'I'oy (ell 
on his feet, for he shipped in the gunboat as 
the Commander’s servant upon my recom- 
mendation. 

I had all the experience of the China coast 
I wanted, and shipped before the mast in a 
“ blue-funnelled ” boat for home two days 
after, glad to get away on any terms. The 
two Danes w^ent their way and I saw them 
no more. 



A Wizard of Yesterday. 

By Arthur Morrison. 


Author of “ Cinmiug Murrell^' 

HKN first I came upon the 
records and remernhrances of 
Cunning Murrell, the Essex 
wizard who died loriy years 
back, and when first 1 resolved 
to write a story about him, it 
seemed to me that some might lind it hard 
to believe that such a man, [iractising such 
arts and wielding such inllueiu'e, could have 
lived so reccMitly within so short a distance of 
London, f or I came 
U|)on those records 
at a time when we 
were all vi*ry much 
enlighteni'd and very 
loftily srornful of all 
superstitions, as writ 
as of our benighttal 
fatliers who believed 
in witches and the 
like. But that was 
ten years ag<.), or 
more, and now I see 
half-a-ilo/en business 
like ad vertisian tints 
of asti'ologers and 
divers seers of other 
sorts on the front 
page of my morning 
paper, all through 
the 1 .ondon season. 

And 1 read in a law- 
c-ttse refiort that a 
lady can make an in- 
come of four figures 
in Bond Street by 
seizing her customers 
by the wrist, staring 
earnesti) over then 
heads, and propliesying. So that t)erhaps 
my neciomancer will not be voted an im- 
possidle monster, after all. 

Cunning Murrell lived at Hadleigh, then, 
and indf.=;ed till nine or ten years ago, a very 
differen' place fr^m what the Salvation Army 
colony and rows of horrible yellow brick 
.shops have since made it. I have made 
many holidays in remote parts of Essex, 
where, ten jears ago, places and people were 
still in the eighteenth century as regards 
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7ah\\ of Mean Streets^ ete.^ etc. 

asjiect, costume, habits, and modes of 
thought. One of thc.se places was* Hadleigh, 
where, making a sketching excursion with my 
friend, Mr. J. L. \Vimbush, the painter, who 
illustrates this artii lc, we came on the tales 
and relic's (jf the wizard. 

WiU'hes, an old lady told us, were to exivSt 
in Leigh fora hundred y< ars, but in Hadleigh 
there weri‘ to lie three for ever, and in 
(ainewdon as many as nine ; and this was 
the |)roj)hecy of Cun- 
ning Murrell. 

James Murrell 
died at Hadleigh in 
1 86o. At different 
times he had foL 
1 o w e d the m o r e 
common trades of 
shoemaker, surveyor, 
and chemist's still- 
man ; but the most 
of his life was given 
to astrology, quack 
doctoring, exorcism, 
veterinary surgery, 
and the casting out 
of devils. He was 
the seventh son of 
a seventh .son, he 
cured w-ith charms, 
he divined the lurk- 
ing places of lost pro- 
perty, he laid spells 
upon thieves until 
they resfored their 
plunder. By the 
tales we heard there 
never was such a 
mighty magician 
Ixifore, out ol the Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments. He was miraculously transported 
from place to place in the night. He made 
a wonderful glass wherewith a man might 
see through a bric k wall ; he could do any- 
thing, cure anything, and know anything, 
past, present, or future, and it was his daily 
boa.st that he was the devil's master. In 
short, he was a white man-witch, and his 
powers many living nien and women still 
testified to through all Essex. 
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The Castle Inn was at tlial lime kept by a 
Mr. Craekncll, a very intellig'aii and obli<;in.e 
landlord, who I 


front door opened, now bright and clean 
and comfortable, that the wizard had re- 
ceived his clients and pursued his works, 
amid walls hung about thick with the herbs 
that he was always gathering. 'Fhe tenants, 
charming old j)eople near the nineties, 
knew and believed in the wizard wholly. 
They told us of his marvellous cures, his 
amazing recoveries of linen stolen from 
hedges, his surprising prophecies by aid of 
the stars, and his triumphant overlhrowal 
of the w'icked designs of witches. For 
Cunning Murrell, they would have us 
know, was a white and lawful wizard, who 
warred against the powers of darkness with 
all his might, and it was no sin to employ 
the arts of a man like him. They told us, 
moreover, ol the l.'imous (ase of Sarah Mott, 
a young woman so devil- ])ossessed and 
afllieted by wileheraft that she ran round 
tables without being able to slop, and walked 
about on the ceiling head downwards, like a 
bluebottle, till Cunning Murrell destroyed 
the wilc'h s power ovi*r her and (Iren e out llu* 
demon that p(.)ssessed Ihm*. And, again, ihey 
told us of the iron witch-botlk's m;ide lor 
Murrell by ( 'hoj)pen the smith, in whic h 
were plac'ed blood, water, finger nails, hair, 
and pins; which bottles, when scTewt.-d up air- 
tight, Were set on the lire by way of process 
against witches, and frecjiuaUly Imrst wiih 
great sucx'ess and dcwaslatioi', thus signaliz- 
ing the destruction of the diabolical influence. 
How he prophesied that a clesc'cndant should 
arise endowed with his own mystic powers, 


am sorry to say has 
now been dead 
some years, like 
too many more of 
my o 1 d E s s e x 
friends. Me re- 
membered .Murrell 
well w^hen be 
Crat:k nel 1 — was a 
boy, and he pointed 
out to us, among 
other thing.s, the 
cottage which the 
cunning man had 
occupied. It was 
an ordinary, clap- 
boarded, two- 
floored little cot- 
tage, one of a row 
of half-a-dozen or 
so, and it was in 
the little room 
into which the 
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and how his son still lived and worked on a 
farm at I'hundersley, a peaceful and ignorant 
labourer, though he still owned many of his 
father’s books and instruments. 

It seemed that an interesting find might 
be before us in the wa)' of books and 
records. 'I'he story of Murrell did not sur- 
prise me, lor did 1 not know well that a 
woman was swujn for a wih h in J^^ssex as 
late as 1876? 'There may, indeed, have 
been later cases. /There is one case, how- 
ever, only a dozen years earlier, which any- 
body can verify lor himself, because* there 
was a coroner’s iiajiiesi on the victim, and a 
trial, reported in tlie newspa[)ers. It was in 
1864 that an old man suspected of witch- 
chraft was swum at ( 'astle Iledingham, and 
died from the violcnc'c. 

On our way to disc'over the wizard’s son 
we calk'd on Mr. Stephen (’hoppen, the 
smith \vho had made the witch-bottles. He 


the bottles is gone and one of the terrible 
new shops stands on the site. Steve Choppen 
had no witch- bottle to show us, for the last had 
been exploded long ago, but he had the cun- 
ning man’s spectacles — a quaint and clumsy 
instrument, with circular glasses and pon- 
derously thick iron rims. ’I'he narrowness of 
the space between the sides showed the 
wizard’s head to ha\e been a small one, and, 
indeed, hi; was an extremely sn^all man in 
every way, by the descrifitions of a dozen 
people. 

Steve ('hoppen had his anecdotes, also, 
told with a terse humour of his own. He 
w’as not a superstitious man, but he admitted 
that the lirsi of the witch bottles gave him 
trouble in the forging, lo. which he i ould not 
account. 'The iron wholly ndiised to be 
weliled till Cunning Murrell arrived and 
blew the fire, when all went well. 1 have 
made use of this ini'idenl in my recently- 



IJANG ! (JOKS TUK IlOTTLE.” 


was long retired from the smithy, and w^as 
living in his ovv« little house on the village 
outskirts. He is alive and well, I hope, 
still- -I saw him so but a month or two 
back — but now he has left his pretty little 
house becMise his wife died and left him 
lonely. And the smithy wherein he made 


fmblished story, together wdth others with 
which ] became acijuainted at various times. 
So much for the first of the bottles. The 
last vanished in a way that Steve Choppen 
described somewhat thus : 

“Old Buck Murrell “that’s the son you’re 
going to Ve ; his name’s Edward, but every* 
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one calls him Buck — old Buck Murrell, 
though he can’t as much as read, after his 
father died he got an ideii to do a hit o’ 
hocus-pocus o»i his own account, just to 
keep up the family rei)Utation. So he finds 
a cliap as suspects a witch, an’ he gets the 
last o’ the bottles the old man had left, an’ 
he makes it ready and fills it up just as his 
father used to do. ‘ You mustn’t speak a 
word,’ says^ he to the chap, ‘else you’ll spoil 
the charm,’ an’ witli that he shovx^s the 
bottle on the fire. Now this bottle must ha’ 
been one o’ my best, an’ it holds the bilin’ 
stuff an’ steam in for a long lime, they 


Jim,” they said ; “ a-helpin’ to make the 
thing first, an’ now a-drinking bewitched beer 
out of it.” It was an emfity enougli piece of 
chaff, lightly enough said, but it is a fact that 
it terrified the wretchexi boy, who went home, 
sickened, and never came to the smithy 
again ; for in a little while he died. 

In Mr. OackneH’s trap we drove to 
I'hundersley to find Buck Murrell, and 
there, after .something of a hunt, we sighted 
him at last, working in, a field. He was 
a sh(.)rt, sturdy old ft:llow, with a shock head 
of loose, white hair, and nothing about him 
to betoken so near relationship to the for- 
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two a.sittin’ either side the grate a waitin’. 
I’resently the other chap gets impatient, and 
says he, ‘1 don’t believe this here bottle’s a 
good ’un.’ ‘ Dangl'd 1’ shouts Buck, ‘you've 

spiled the ciiarm ! ’ An’ at that ‘Banc.!’ 
goes the bottle, an’ bundles the jiair on ’em 
over neck an’ crop on the door, down comics 
all the pots an’ kettles with a run, an' when 
they gets enough sense in ’em to look 
round they finds tlu- whole chimney-brea.st 
blowed up, manielyiieci:, grate an’ all, an’ 
pretty nigh one side o’ the hou.se fetched 
out. That was the end o’ the last bottle, an’ 
old Buck Murrell, he aren’t been in the 
witchcraft line since.’’ 

The bottle that ended in this ignominious 
devastation nevertheless had provided, soon 
after its making, a striking example of the 
overpowering influence of superstitious fear. 
Soon after it had cooled Steve (.Toppen and 
some of his friends disrespectfully christened 
it in beer. One after another took a pull 
from it, till it came to the turn of the 
bellows-boy. When he had drunk, some 
wag began solemnly to “chaff” the lad, and 
others took it up. “Nobody wouldn’t give 
rtiuch for your chance o’ bein’ an old man, 


midalde mystic who had Itcld a lounly in 
awe for a long lifi.'linie. 

He was not a hit luuight}', morcoviT ; on 
the contrary, a hint of a ]»int of “ mild ” 
brought him away from his work with great 
alacrity, and soon Buck Murrell was the 
most important person in d'luinderslcy, sur 
rounded hy admiring friends, and waxing 
elo(|uent on the exjjloits of his father. He 
defied us, or anyl)ody else, to name anything 
that his father eoiikln't do anything in the 
whole universe. 

“ My father, genelmen, knowed more’n 
any o’ the doctors an’ parsons in England. 
1’hcrc warn’l a witch as could stand him, 
where-cver he went. Books, sir— why, bless 
you. I’ve got books as nobody ixnildn’t read 
nobody but my lather. Often they’ve 
tried doctors an’ genelmen as clairhs to 
read anythin’ but no. Herbs, sir? aye, my 
father knowed every herb as growed. 
Herbs ? ah, that he did.” • 

“ He cured ’em, Buck, den’t he ? ” 
observed an admirer. “ Ague and rhematiz 
an’ such, down in t’ marshes, eh ? ” 

“ Cured ’em ? Ay, there warn’i nothin’ as 
my father couldn’t cure — just as you might be 
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a-sittin’ there, sir. There was a Mr. Bird — 
he come to my father paralyzed an’ eat iij) 
wi’ scurvy. My father he says sum mat or 
does sunimat, an’ Mr. Bird he stands up as 
healthy as me, an’ gets a hossback to ride 
home. Mr. Bird, .sir, he [)lUs down ten 
pound on the table ten gold suvrens on 
the spot, genelmen. So 
says my lather, ‘ No,’ says 
he, ‘it aren’t cost me no- 
thin’, sir, an’ it sha’ift cost 
you!’ But says Mr. Bird, 

‘lake it, Mr. Murr’ll,’ says 
he the gentry folk always 
resj)ecte.d my father — 

‘lake it, Mr. Murr’ll, I 
shan’t touch it agen,’ says 
he, ‘an’ if you don’t take it 
it’ll be lost ’ an’ out he 
goes.” .And Buck Murrell 
af)plied himself again to 
his mug. 

Many (iucer reminis- 
('enc(.\s were pumped out 
of the depth of the old 
man’s memory by the 
united for('e ot ihi* assern- 
bli.'d company - strangely 
mingled ane('{iotes of the 
(Hinning man ; totally im 
possible myths being min- 
gled with narratives of the 
simplest and most natural 
performance’s- all seeming 
ecjually wonderful in the 
eyes of the simple rustic.s. 

How, in a case j)ronoimced 
incurable, he effc.'cted a 
cure by a charm which took 
seven years in (j])eration, 
the o[KTator never seeing 
tlu^ patient, nor, indeed, 
knowing where he might 
he, in the meantime ; and 
how he had asloun(l(Kl the 
village constable (who had 
received a tremendous 
“turn’ on suddenly 
corning upon tlte wise man 
s^'^ndiMg ghost -like in a held studying the 
heavens) by naming a star and pointing it 
out, catalogued in a book. All about the 
wonderful glass with which one could .see 
through a brick wall, which glass his father 
had enjoined Buck to keep, but to obtain 
which some gentleman curiously inclined 
had basely tempted him with half a sovereign 
— successfully ; and how this same gentleman 
afterwards met poetic justice by swallowing 


another half-sovereign, which killed him. 
'I'liis glass, by the way, had once been the 
subject of a private examination and taking 
apart at the hands of Steve Choppen, who 
informed me that it: was nothing l)ut a 
clumsily home-made arrangement of bits of 
looking-glass, sLK‘h as might once have been 
bought at a toy shop. 

We l)r()ught the talk 
round to the matter of the 
present whereabouts of the 
books and papers, and it 
turned out, at last, that they 
were all in a chest, which 
chest was in a former lodg- 
ing of Buck MuiTell’s at 
Hadleigh. And so we all 
went back to Mr. Oack- 
lull’s trap, to redc’cm the 
( hesl by paynu'nt of the 
debt that kej)t it from its 
owner. And on the w’ay 
Buck Murrell undertook, 
by \ague and c'om])licated 
argument, to prove the 
existence of witchcraft now 
and for all lime. The evil 
angels, said Bu(‘k, in effect, 
were cast out ol Heaven, 
as we have it ou indisputa- 
ble aulhorily. 4'bere is no 
recoid ol th(.‘ir ever being 
receivt.'d l;)a(:k again ; con- 
sec iiicntly they jnust be 
somewhere —aiul there you 
are. 

When at last the old 
Avooclen chest stood in the 
parlour of tlu; Castle Inn, 
Buck Murrell unlocked it 
with a hushed and awful 
respect. All that was in 
this chest and other things 
as well had been circum- 
sj)e('lly buricid in the back 
garden (d tlie cottage, after 
the (Winning man’s death, 
by bis landlord. After 
this eomplete interment, 
lh(’ landlord, confident of having done a 
public' service in ])utling out of the way 
for ever all the devilish and mischievous 
machinery of the di^f)arted wizard, went home, 
and Buck Murrell dug everything up again, 
and here! most o\' it was. 

'I'he lid was lifted and set back. Wifliin 
was the most confu.se' jumble of dusty, 
heaped up books and papers that mind’s 
eye can picture ; a jumble that the old man 
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regarded with as much awe as pride. Even 
as I afterwards found that many of the 
villagers regarded simple old Buck Murrell 
himself, whom they wertr ever careful to 
avoid dis})leasing. 

Then came our plunge into that dusty old 
box, and our inspection of the heaps of 


letters and papers -all the sorrow and sick^ 
ness and bedevilment of Essex any time 
from ninety to forty years ago. Not to 
mention tiHieh of that ol Kent, and even 
some in London. 

'rhej\- wi‘re many books ol astrology, 
astronomy, and tables of ascensions : many 
old medical books and l)otanical and 
anatomical plates. A Bible and a Prayi.T 
book, ‘‘New d'ables of the Motions of the 
Planets, 1728” ; many more such books, all 
adorned with numerous manuscript notes ; 
and on the ily-leaves of “ Hackett's Astro- 
nomy ’’ ( 'unning Murrell had worked out the 
times of ('clipses of the .sun to the year 1912. 

In the i)ooks of medical and herbal 
recipes Murrell had made a very large 
number of additions and alterations. 
Nichob.s Culpepper’s knowledge and autho- 
rity were freely challenged, and his state- 


ments as to quantity and preparation cor- 
rected, in the wizard’s small and crabbed 
handwriting. Particular care had been 
taken in all these books to indicate? exactly 
at what hour and on what day various herbs 
were to be gathered and at what time pre- 
pared. The old gentleman also evidently 
had the courage of 
his o[)inions in 
matters of astrology, 
for numeious copies 
of Raphael's alma- 
nac, flatted between 
1806 and 1H50, 
were scrawled o\*er 
and corrected in 
mailers of j)redi('- 
tion. If 1 s])()ke of 
one of alma 

iKus Buck Murrell 
would release' his 
pipi.‘ from his mouth 
say, “ Alma- 
sir ? All, my 
father could make 
almaiuu's, he (a)uld. 
He den't care for 
nobody, did my 
fallier; he was the 
tlevil’s master, 
gi?nelmen ! 

But tlu.‘ main 
interest of the 
whole collc:clion lay 
in the manuscri))ts. 
Of llicse the lirst 
and chief were cer- 
tain unbound home 
made' books, deal 
ing with conjuraiicuis, astrology, and gef)- 
niancv. The largest ol tliese was a good- 
si/.ed (juario of about fifty page's, willi the? 
title, “ file book of Magic and ('onjiira- 
tiems." 'Hh' book si't out with a particulari- 
zation of the various ange:ls of the planets 

and their fune'tions on different days. 'I'hen 

many pages were deve)te'el te) a setting forth 
in straggling diagram of the sigils, spirits, 
intelligences, se?als, and e:haractcrs of the 
planets, with sacred pentacles anel other 
e?al)alistic signs. Accompanying these were 
note's directing how the figures should be? 
employed as talismans and amulets, and 
upon what metals they nmst be engraved. 
Two of these pages are here repre)duced in 
facsimile. Tlie rest of the book was a 
recital of the conjurations to be used in 
different circumstances and on ciifferent days 
—the terms of which tended to confirm Buck 
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Murrell in his oft- 
rej^ealed assurance 
that his father was 
a [>;()( )d wizard and 
not a dealer with 
the devil ‘‘ the 
devil's master,” in 
fael, not iiis ser 
vaiit. ilere is the 
general “conjura- 
tion of Wednes- 
day,” exactly as 
written and spelt : 

“ T Conjure anil 
Call upon you ye 
Strong and Holv 
Angels (lood and 
Powerful I in a 
Strong Name ol 
Pear ami Ihaise, 

Ja, Adonay, Ido 
him, Saday, Saday, 
vSailay ; 

Id’e : Asaniie, Asa 
mie ; and in the 
Name of Ailonav 
the Cod of Israel 
who hath made the 
'Two ( Ireat Lights 
and Distinguished 
Day from Night 
for till.' heni-lil ol 
his creatures and 
by the names of 
all the Discerning 
Angels Coverning 
Openly in the 
Second Douse, 
hefon,: the great 
angel 'I'etra, Strong 
and Powerfull, and by the name of his star 
which is called Meri ury and lyy the name 
of his Seal which is that of a Powerfull 
and Honoured (iod ; and I call upf)n tlu‘e 
Raphael and by the names (abovemenlioned) 
thou (Jreat Angel who |)residesl over the 
Fourth Day and by the Holy Name whii h is 
\vritt(*n in the frcail of Aaron created the 
Most Hieh Ih'iest and by the names of all 
the Aegels who are constant in the (.Irace of 
Christ aiui bs the name of Ammalimn that 
you assist me in my lal)Ours.” 

d'wo other of these manuscript books were 
something of a latge duodec'imo in size, but 
much thicker than the book of magic and 
conjurations. AVhen I opened the first of 
these, buck Murrell, doulitless recognising 
an old friendly said : “ Now, there’s a book, sir 
—that’s a bit beyond ye, I’ll bet. Doctors 


cant read hi', noi nobody. I'hat’s witch- 
craft, sir, dial bnok 1 ” 

It was not witchia-aft, but astrology. A 
great mass of oliservations and notes on 
almost (.rvery possible combination of the 
plafiels, all in the familiar crabbed hand- 
writing, with Ilere and there a horoscope in 
diagram. 

'Phe other small Jiook was one of geo- 
rnanev. 'This A\as the art which Murrell 
used to find lost pro[)erty and coerce thieves 
into restitution. A great deal was claimed 
for this system of divination- so much, in 
fact, as to make one wonder that the wise 
man had any necessity for astrology. It 
would “resolve any question or doubt what- 
soever ” ; it would “ tell t' uth from falsehood 
and the place of anything.” The system 
was a complicated and obscure one. The 
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names of the persons seeking information, 
of the articles lost, and of any other chief 
element in the “doubt or question,” were 
written out, and various numerical values 
were assigned to the letters ; these numerical 
values were manipulated until a symmetrical 
little group of noughts and crosses was 
evolved, and the shape, number, and disposi- 
tion of these noughts and crosses conveyed 
to the eye of the seer the solution of the 
difficulty. 'Fhe noughts seemed to convey 
tlie good and the crosses the bad auguries, 
d'he book ('ontained a large number of 
exam{)les of these signs, as they might occur 
in matters of fortune-telling, with their mean 
ings. Here is a copy of one of these augu- 
ries a pleasant out; to read, being the most 

favourable the book contained— all noughts: 

() o 
o 

o o 


Question. Answer. 

Life Long. 

Money Very fortntc. 

Honour (iood. 

Busyness Fortiu.ale. 

Marriage Fortunate. 

Children Daughter. 

Sickness \ teailh. 

Journey (Hood. 

'Filings lost h’ound. 


While I was copying this, and the form of 
conjuration previously set down, lUick Murrell 
neglected his beer and , regarded my pro- 
ceedings with respectful uneasiness. 1 have 
a notion that he rather feared that my co|)ying 
might dejirive the books of some i)art of th(‘ir 
mystic virtues. 

Among the immense heap of odd letters 
and scraps of pajier there must have been 
hundreds of slips used for the geomantic 
process. One side of a piece of pai)er would 
be covt'H'd with strokes in groiiyis of from 
two to six, eat'h group being terminated by a 
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dot, these strokes ex- 
trressing the values 
of the letters in the 
(juestion, and the 
whole being con- 
cluded by the result, 
something in this 
fashion : 


d'hen there would 
follow, pro ha hi y on 
the other side of the 
jiaper, an elaborate 
form of i:onjurati()n, 
calling upon all the 
angels of the day to 
afflict the thief (should 
it f)e a case of a 
thief) with miscel- 
laneous discomforts 
until the ])lunderwere 
restored. 

In this same im- 
mense heap of odd 
scra[)s of i)aper there 
was a large and 
wonderful variety. 
(Ainning Murrell did 
much writing and 
calculation, and he 
used whatever piece 
of paper came to hand 
— an envelope, the 
back of ^n old letter, 
a tradesman’s bill or 
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anything at all that was paper. Any number 
of loose sheets contained horoscopes 
Murrell must have cast a sc'herne of nativity 
f(jr alm(.)st evc‘ry(.)ne in South h^ssex in his 
time. Many other scraps, again, contained 
exorcisms and conjurations. Among them 
T came ii|.)on the “whole hag of tricks'’ 
employed in the case (d Sarah Mott, as to 
whose l)ewitching and sul)se{|Uent relittf from 
evil influence I had heard from an old lady 
in the district. ' k'irst there was Sarah Mott's 
scheme of nativity, 'i'hen there* was another 
horoscope, cast lor the e\a('t moment of her 
first i-vil seizure. After tin’s there was an 
immensely long conjuration c'alling upon the 
great 'I'c tragrammaton and the wmde host 
of Heaven to “drive out from .Sarah Mott 
all evil spirits in the servici* of tin; I)evil 
and to j)unish the wit('h who had put the 
harm upon her. but ten thousand times more 
to scarify and tmtuie all the spirits of i‘vil 
in bitterness of ( Ireat Wrath.” 'I'he end of 
all this, ap[)ar'‘nlly, having been satisfactory, 
an amuU;t was next provided for her sub.se- 
qiu'iu protection, and on still anoth«*r pie('e 
of j)ape‘r appeared the “charm and conjura- 
tion to bless” this amulet, and “to prevent 
all e\il spirits that ha\'c power to hurt .said 
Saiah ^iotl, whetlu r dii(.< led by Sarah 
Dropty or any other witch or wizard.” 

Marian 'rretlords, too, had “ tonra’nted 
and bedevilled and bewitched and laid 
de\ ilish powcTs on benjamin brown,” where- 
fore mighty ])owt‘rs were called upon to 
“dispel all the wiiked enchantments and 
spells, and sc'atter them like chaff and dust 
and leathers before the wind.” 

Then there were ('onjurations for any 
number of other purpo.ses. ( leorge Abrams 
had jiromiserl to marry .Susannah .Sewell and 
failed of his |)ledge. Whereupcai Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob were adjured to l>ring the 
said (h-orge Abrams back, and allow him 
no peace on (*arlh till he should marry .said 
Susannah .Sew'ell 

(jmining Murrell kept little bits of private 
information, too, .n this chest. Any par 
ticukirs of the hfc or circ umstances of any 
bodv whatsoever which came to his cars w'ere 
care .lly noted (kjwai, and then, should it 
ever chanc.* that this person or any of his 
connections came for cunning advice, Mr. 
Murrell ^ ould startle his client with his 
knowledge, ac.d* secure another undouluing 
disci pl(‘. 

And in the midst of all this lioeus pocu.s, 
ah this exiraordiiuiry farrago of trickery and 
real knowledge ot thaiimaturgic systenis, 
were two othe; carefully cherished manu- 
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script l)ooks. 'Fhey were two of (Running 
Murrell’s school books of a century back. 
One was “ James Murrell his Co{)y Book,” 
and the other “James Miirrell’s (Sphering.” 
On the covi'r of the stmidgy copy-book 
the guileless .school boy had stuck a j)icture 
of a Pru.ssian lius.sar at full gallop, cut 
from a sheet of “ penny plain and two- 
pence coloured figure.s, and on the un- 
oecupied spaces of the ei|)liering book the man 
of rnystie lore, yt*ars afterwards, had worked 
horo.seope.s and divinations by geomaney. 

I had wontUired at a mere village cobbler 
pos.st.‘.ssing tlie knowlcilgc of malluauatics, 
astronomy, and botany wlu’eh many ot 
Miinvll’s notes and nianus(‘rij)ts displayed', 
but mv wonder had been somewhat le.sseiied 
by Ikiek's information that his lather had 
been a stillman at a London chemist’s. Now 
I found an indenture whieh si*t forth that, 
after his ri*lease from .s<‘hool, James Murrell 
was bound, for a premium of lo, to a 
surveyor, Mr. (I. Lmians, of burnbam. T 
also (ound another paper, dated 1823, which 
showed that the wise man was not above the 
petty afilietions ot common humanity, and, 
in ia<'(, had “had tlu* brokers in” for a 
year's rent ;^,4 ol the cottage at 
Hadlcigh. 

'I'hen the letters ! Never was raked together 
such a heap of suj)erslition, ('ri‘dulily, anxiety, 
and touching faith. Who would expect to 
.see aiiKjng the I'orrespondeni'e of a “wise 
rnaii ” in a dark corner ot L.ssex many letters 
from an educali.'d woman li\ing in Eatoti 
Scjuare, asking for astrological j)rcdictions, 
charms lor sii knc*ss, and the late of lost 
articles? Vet liere they w'ere. And after all, 
('mining Murrell j.irobably (ame cheaper 
than a bond .Street jialmist or clairvoyant of 
today. 

Marvellous faith in xMurrill’s healing 
powers was testified by long se(|uence.s ol 
letters from all parts, often reporting either 
no change in the patient or one lor the 
worse, yet breathing no syllable ol doubt, 
but praying for more charms, more herbs, 
more spells, more anything to save the sick 
and dying. Many , w-ere the quaiiitncsses in 
the various letters. “ 1 have took the powder 
it made me verrey quear in the stummuk pleas 
send sum more,” .said somebody, and another 
letter ran : 

“Mr. Murls i have rote these few lines to 
ask you if you <'an tell us weather tlieir is aney 
mony or Not hid in my fathers garden he is 
bin ded 4 years name wdiiani diiceol mayland 
pleas say how much and what to pay you.” 

Another letter, with a superseriplion to the 
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postman haste haste with all speed,” was 
from sonieone wiu) reported that the devils 
had not yet been driven out of the house, 
and there was still so heavy a smell and 
smoke of sulphur that all windows had to 
he left open. 

Here is a quaintly pathetic letter from 
Mary Ann 1) whose name I w'ill not 
print in full in case she or the one she so 
loved still lives in some quiet cottage in her 
part of the country, where few seem to die 
younger than eighty : — 

“ Sir,- The spring is nearly gone but no 
sign of happiness for me yet. I )eceit deepens 
upon me. 'I’he one I most wish to soi: happy 
is unsettled ; some trouble presses upon his 
mind. Send me word whether 1 shall ever 
see him and tell him I am true. 

“Speak openly to the person who l)rings 
this. Tell her the truth. 

“ And 1 will repay you, 

“ Mary Ann D- 

But to describe or even to catalogue half 
the queer notes and scraps in this old chest 
would fill a small book. The o<hl recipes, 
the memoranda of the chara('ter, ages, and 
circumstances of all kinds of people, the 
letters inclosing “some more hair and finger- 
nails,” the entreaties of the true lovers upon 
whose feelings Cunning Murrell played as 
upon a dulcimer, tlie rettuests of farmers to 
destroy the bedevilment which was upon 
their cows and crops — all w'ould defy enume- 
ration within reasonable Iimit.s. 

A phial or two of some sort of ])owder and 
one or two queer little tin instruments, the 
u.se whereof no man knows, w(‘re all else in 
the box beside the papers and books. Other 
memorials of Murrell have been scattered 
about the county ; Mr. Bhilli) Benton, the 
historian of the district — now dead— had two 
human skulls jihrenologically marked, and 
certain of the wizard’s books ; and still, ten 
years ago among the old women and the farm 
servants of Roc hford Hundred the name of 
Cunning Murrell was one of awe. 


We closed the chest and turned to Buck 
— the simple heir to all the glamour and 
mystery, to a certain amount of the awe. 
There he sat, good simple soul, with his 
pipe and his mug of ale, and his shock head 
of white hair, placidly happy in the import- 
ance of his redoubtable lather, and proud 
in the interest shown in him so long after 
his death. 

Buck Murrell told us of this death, and 
.still with pride. On his dbathbed his father 
held learned disjmtations with the Reverend 
John God.son, the curate, and maintained 
the reality of his mystic [)owers to the last. 
He triumphed over spiritual advisers with 
Talmudic and cabalistic ([iiestions, and to 
his daughter he prophesied the moment of 
his death preca'sely, a day and a lew hours 
before it ('ame to pass. 

'rhere at the east side of the little Norman 
church of Hadleigh Cunning Murrell lay, 
with twenty of his children about him, and 
Buck Murrell showed us the i)lace ; for it 
was marked by no stone not even by the 
humblest wooden memorial. Even the 
mounds had sunk, and nothing but a 
brighter green in the turf marked the place 
of each grave. And now I believ e not even 
that remains. 

Many other things I learned of C.'unning 
Murrell later, and of many of tluf peo[)le he 
lived with ; so many, indeed, that I WTOte a 
story about it all, with Cunning Murrcdl’s 
name for title, and J trust that if any of my 
old Essex friends recognise themselves in my 
book they w'ill not think I have treated 
them unkindly ; for, indeed, they have all 
been very kind to me, and not least those 
w’ho are now gone beyond reach of my 
thanks. 

“ You know now about my father, sir,” 
said Buck Murrell. “ Remember, sir, he 
were a good man - enemy to all watches, an’ 
the devil’s master. He never put he 
look off. Remember that, sir.” And 1 
have tried to remember it well. 



The Night Run of the “ Overland!' 

Bv Elmore Ellioit Peakio. 


snowed. 'Fhe switch-lamps 
at Valic'y | unction twinkled 
faintly through the swirling 
flakes. A broad band of light 
from the night-opiTalor’s room 
shot out into the gloom, and 
it, too, was thickly powdered. Aside from 
this, the scattered houses of the little hamlet 
slef)t in darkness all save one. 

'riirough the drawn curtains of a cottage 
which s(juatled in (he right angle formed by 
the intersecting tracks, a hundred yards or 
more from the station, a liglu shone dully. 


rested motionless u[K:)n the farther wall, were 
thoughtful and litpiid wuth intelligence. The 
young woman was yet more striking. Her 
loose gown, girdled at the waist with a ta.s- 
selled cord, only half concealed the sturdy, 
sweeping lines of the form beneath. Her 
placid, womanly face was crowned with a 
glorious mass of burnished auburn hair. Her 
blue eyt;s, ik)vv fixed solicitously upon her 
husband’s face, were dark with what seemed 
an habitual earnestness of purjiose, and her 
swT*el mouth drooped seriously. After a 
moment, though, she shook off her pensive 




“ ON TUB BEO I.y 

Inside, a voiJ!ig woman with a book in her 
lap sat beside a sick bed. f)n the bed lay 
a young man of perhaps thirty. 

i’hcy were not •an ordinary couple, nor of 
the type which prevailed in Valley Junction. 
Th(* rugged strength of the man, which shone 
thn.ugh even the pallor of .sickness, w^as 
touched and softetv d by an unmistakable 
gentleness of birth ; and the dark eyes, which 

Copyriglit, 1900, by the S. S. McClui 


A VOimr. MAN." 

m(/od. “What are you thinking of, dear?” 
she ask(.*d, w ith a l.)rightening face. 

“Of you,” answered her husband, gravely, 
tightening his grasp upon the hand she had 
slipped into his. “ (.'oinparing your life in 
tliis wTetched place, Sylvia, with what it was 
before I married you ; and thinking of that 
wonderful thing called ‘ love,’ which can 
make you content with the change.’* 

Co., ill the United States of AincMca. 
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The young woman Ix'nt forward with a 
little si)asitHHlic nioveiuent, and laid her 
beautiful luiii* upon the })illow beside her 
husband’s dark strands. For a little she 
held herself in a kind of breathless tension, 
her hand upon his farther temple, her full, 
passionate lips i)ressed tight against his cheek. 

“ Not conttait, my heart’s husband, but 
happy ! ” she whispered, ecstatically. Aftei 
a moment she lifted herself and (|uietly 
smoothed her ruffled hair. “ 1 mustn’t do 
that again,” she said, demurely. “ I'he 
doctor said you wtTe not to Ik- excited. I 
gue.ss I won’t allow you to think any more 
on that subje('t, either,” she addt;d, with 
pretty tyranny. “Only this, ben * pa})a will 
forgive us some tlay. Ilt-’sgood. fust give 
him time. vS(mie day you’ll put away your 
dear, foolish pride, and let me write to him, 
and tell him where* we are no matter if he 
did forbid it. And he’ll write liack, take 
my word for it, and say, ‘(.ome home, 
children, and be forgiven.’ Hut whether he 
does or not, 1 tell you, sweetheart, I would 
sooner flutter al.)out this little dovecote of 
ours, and ride on the engine with you on 
bright days, than be inistrc-ss of the finest 
jialace jiapa’s money could build.” 

For a moment tlx- pair looked the love 
they could not speak. 'Then the spell was 
broken l)y the distant scream (jf a locomotive, 
half-drowned in the howling wind. Sylvia 
glanced iit the clock. 

“'Fhere’s the ‘ Overland,’ ” she murmured. 
“ She’s three minutes late. 'i'he wind is 
dead against her. Some day, dear,” she 
added, fondly, “ you will hold the throttle of 
that engine, if you want to, and 1 shall be 
the proudest girl in the land ” 

With a fine unconscious loyalty to the cor- 
poration which gave them bread and butter 
they listened in sileni'e to the dull roar of 
the on coniing train. Hut instead, a moment 
later, of the usual thunderous burst as the 
train swept by, and the trembling of earth, 
they heard the grinding of brakes, the 
w^histle of the air, and then, in the lull whic h 
followed, the thumping of the fmmp, like 
some great, excited heart. At this unex- 
ampled occurrence the sick man threw^ his 
wile a startled glance, and she sprang to the 
front window and drew back the curtain. She 
was just turning away apiin, still unsatisfied, 
w'hen the^’e came a rpiick, imperative rap at 
the door. Instantly connec ting this rap with 
tile delayed train, Sylvia Hung the door wade 
o-^ven, revealing three men, the forep^ost of 
whom slic recognised as tlic night-operator 
at the Junction. 


“Mrs. Fox,” he h(.*gan, with nervous 
haste, “ this is the general superintendent, 
Mr. ” 

“ My name is Howard, madam,” said the 
ofificial for liirnself, unceremoniously pushing 
forward. “ We are in trouble. Our engi- 
neer had a stroke of apoplexy fifteen miles 
ba<‘k, and 1 want your husband to take this 
train. I know he’s sick, hut ” 

“ Hut he’s too sick, sir, to hold his head 
uj) ! ” Sylvia exclaimed, aghast. 

“ What’s the trouhlii? ’’('ailed Fox, sharply, 
from his bed. 

An instant’s hush fell over the littk* group 
at the door, and then tlu-y all, as if moved 
by oiu! iminilse, filed (juiekly into the sick 
room. 

“ Mr. 1m)x, I hate to ask a sick man to 
get out of bed and drive a. train,” began 
the g(‘niTal superintendent, hurriedly, before 
Sylvia could sp(*ak. “ Hut wi-’re tied up here 
hard and fast, witli not. another engine-dri\ cr 
in sight ; and every minute that train stands 
there the company loses a thousand dollars. 
If you can drive her through to Sl(X‘klon, and 
will, it will be tlie best two hours’ work that 
you ever did. 1 will give you live hundred 
dollars.” 

Fox had at first risen to liis ell>ow, hut he 
now sank back, di/.zy and trembling from 
weakne.ss. In a moment, though, lie was up 
again. “I ('an’t do it, Mr. Howard! I’m 
too sick!” he e.\('la.im(‘d, bitterly. “It it 
weren’t a ]diysi('al impossibility ii I weiam't 
too dizzy to bold my luad uj) ” 

He l.)roke off abruptly, and pressed bis 
hand in a dazed way to his brow. Tlu n he 
fixed his excited eyes upon his wife. The 
other men followed his gaz(', plainly n^garding 
him us out ol" his head. Hut. Sylvia turned 
pale, and Icxined against the wall for support. 
.She had ('aiiglU her husband’s meaning. 

“vShe’ll lake the train, sir!” exelainx'd 
Fox, eagerly ; “and she’ll take it through 
safe. She knows an engine as well as I, and 
every inch of the road. Sylvia, you must 
g(K It is your duly.” 

The superintendent, staggered at this 
amazing proposition, gasped, and stared 
at the young woman. She stood with her 
dilated eyes fastened upon lier husband, 
her chest rising and falling, and blood-red 
tongues of returning colour shooting through 
her cheeks. Vet eveif in that crucial 
moment, when her little heart was nullering 
like a wounded bird, something in Sylvia’s 
eye something hard and stiihliorn -fixed 
the sceptical superintendent’s Attention, and 
lie drew a step nearer. Sylvia, with twitching 
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nostrils and swellinu; throat, turned upon him 
almost desperately. 

“ 1 will ^o,” slie said, in a low, resigned 
voiei!. “ 3hit someone must stay liere with 
him.” 

“ I'his young man will attend to all that, 
never trel,” cried Howard, gaily, in his relief, 
turning to the night-operator. 

W halever doubts tlie su|)erinlendent may 
have harboured yet of the fair engine-driver's 
nerve and skill., 
were [)lainly re- 
moved when 
Sylvia returned 
from an inner 
room, alter an 
absc'iiee of 
sean'idy sixty 
sec'onds. An in- 
d()mital)k‘ cour- 
age was stamped 
upon her hand- 
.sonie fealic’es, 
and she 
hiTseir with the 
firm, subdued 
mien ot one 
who knows the 
gravity of lun' 
task, yet has 
faith in herself 
lor its ptalorm- 
ance. One of 
her husband’s 
caps was drawn 
down tightly 
oveT her thick 
hair. She- had 
slijiped into a 
short walking- 
skirt, and as she 
advanced she 
c a 1 m 1 )• b u t 
swiftly buttoiu'd 
her jacket. With- 
out licsitatioi' 
she sti‘pped to 
the bedside and kisse-d her husband good' bye. 

“ Ik brave, girl ! ” he said, encouragingly, 
ihoegh his own voice shook. “ N'ou have 
got to mai:e seventy-five miles an hour, or 
better : but youVe got the mac'hine to do it 
with, (’li^e !'ier Ih.t head on all the grades 
except hour M?le Creek - don’t be afraid !— - 
and give her a little .sand on beeehtree Hill, 
(iood-bye and ( iod keep you ! ” 

As Sylfla stood beneath the great, black 
hulk of iron and steel which drew the “ Over- 


land ” compared with which her husband’s 
little local engim- was btjt a toy - -and glanced 
d(nvn the long line of mail, express, and 
sleeping-cars, laden with human freight, her 
heart almost failed her again. 'J'he mighty 
boiler towered high above her in the dark- 
ness like the body of .some horrible antedilu- 
vian monster, and the steam rushed angrily 
from the dome, as thougli the great animal 
were fretting under the unaceoifntable delay, 

and longed again 
to l)e off on the 
wings of th e 
wind, rending 
the tempest with 
its iron .snout, 
and aw'akening 
the sleef)ing hills 
and hollows w'ith 
its hoarse .shriek. 

“You are a 
b r a v e little 
w'onian,” she 
heard the super- 
in tt-n den I saying 
at tim* cab-step : 
“don’t lose your 
n e r v e - b ii t 
m.'ike time, what- 
ever Asv. you do. 
Kv(‘ry minute 
you make iij) is 
money in the 
c o in p any’ s 
pocket, and they 
won’t forget it. 
Besides,” he 
added, fami- 
liarly, “we’ve 
got a big gun 
aboard, and 1 
want to show* 
him that a little 
thing like this 
don’t flustrate 
f/s any. If you 
draw into Stock - 
ton on time, I'll add five hundred dollars to 
that ( hefjue ! Remember that.’’ And he 
hfled her up to the cab. 

'The fireman, a young Iri.shman, stared at 
Sylvia as she stc^pped into tlie cab as though 
she were a banshee ; but she made no ex- 
planation.s, and, after a glance at the steam 
and the water gauges, ( limbed up to the 
engineer’s high seat. 'The hand she laid 
up(i>n the throttle lever vrembled slightly-'-as 
well it might ; the huge iron horse quivered 
and stiffened, as if bracing itself for its task; . 
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noiselessly and imperceptibly it moved ahead, 
expelled one mighty breath, then another and 
another, quicker and ciuicker, shorter and 
shorter, until its respirations were lost in one 
continuous flow of steam. The “ Overland ” 
was once more under way. 

'I’he locomotive responded to Sylvia’s 
touch with an alacrity which .seemed almost 
human, and which, familiar though she was 
with the work, thrilled her through and 
through. She glanced at the time-table. 
They were twelve minutes behind time. 'J'he 
twenty miles betwtien the Junction and 
(irafton lay in a straight, level line. Sylvia 
determine(l to use it to good purpose, and 
to harden herself at once -- as, indeed, 
she must - to the di/zy spet'd rucjuired 
by the inexorable schedule. She threw 
the throttle wide ojien, and pushed the 
reverse-lever into the last not(‘h. The great 
machine seemed suddenly animated with 
a demoniac energy, and so(3n they were 
shooting through the black, storm-lx^aten 
night like an avenging bolt from tlie hand of 
a colossal god. The head light - so dazzling 
from in front, so insufficient from behind - 


danced feebly ahead upon the driving cloud 
of snow. Hut that was all. The track was 
illuminated for scarcely fifty feet, and the 
night yawned beyond like some engulfing 
abyss. Sylvia momentarily closed her eyes 
and prayed that no unfortunate creature 
human or brute might wander that night 
between the rails. 

The fireman danced attendance on the fire, 
watching his heat and wattT as jealously as a 
doctor might watch the pvilse of a fevered 
patient. Now the furnace-door was closed, 
now it hung on its latcdi ; now it was closed 
again, and now, when the ravenous maw 
within cried for more coal, it was flung wide 
open, lighting the driving cloud of steam 
and smoki: above with a spectral glare. 

Sylvia worki'd with the fireman with a fine 
intelligence which only the initiated could 
understand ; for an engine is a steed whose 
speed depends upon its driver. Slie opened 
or closed the injector, to la-onomi/e heal and 
water, and eased tlie steam when it could l>e 
spared. 'I'lnis together they’ e'oaxed, cajoled, 
tlireatened, and goaded the vvluieled monster 
until, like a veritable thing of life, it seemed 
to strain every nerve to do their 
bidding, and whirle'd them fastis' 
and faster. Yet, as they Hashed 
through (Irafton scarcely dislin 
giiishable in the darkness and the 
storm they were still ten minutes 
bi’hind time. .Sylvia shut her lips 
tightly. 11 it were necessary to defy 
death on the I'lirves and <n'atles 
ahead, defy death she would. 

The sticky snow on her glass now 
cut off Sylvia’s vision ahead. It 
mattered little, for her life and the 
live.s of the slecjiing passengiTS 
behind were in higlu'r hands than 
hers, and only the. All-seeing ICye 
could .see. that night. Another, train 
ahead, an open switch, a fallen rock 
or tree -one awful crash, and the 
engine would become a gridiron for 
her tender flesh, while the palatial 
cars Ix'hind, now so full of warmth 
and light and comfort, would sud- 
denly be turned into mere shapeless 
heaps of death. Vet Sylvia cau- 
tiously o[)encd her door a little, and 
held it firmly against the hurrii:ane 
while she brushed dff the snow. At 
the same time she noticed that the 
bead-light was burning dim. 

The head-light is covered with 
snow ! ” she called to thtf fireman. 
I’lie young fellow instantly drew 
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his cap tighter, braced himself, and 
swung open his door. At the first 
cruel blast, the speed of which was 
tiiat of the gale added to that of 
the train, he closed his eyes and 
held his breath ; then, taking his 
life in his hands, he slipped out 
ujK)n the wet, treacherous running- 
board of the pitching loc'oniotive, 
made his way forward, and cleared 
the glass. Sylvia wailed with bated 
breath until his head appeared in 
the door again. 

“ Fire u[}, please ! ” she exclaimed, 
nervously, for the steam had fallen 
off a pound. 

As the twinkling street-lamps of 
Nancy ville came into view Sylvia 
blew a long blast. Dut there was 
no tuneful reverberation among 
the hills that night, for the wind, 
like some ferf)cious l.)east of prey, 
pounced uj)on die sound and throt- 
tled it in the teeth of the whistle, 
d'he I'dxes shopj)ed in Nancy ville 

lhi!y could sho|) lilty miles from 
home as easily as fifty rods and 
the town, by comparison with Valkry 
JuiK'tion, was beginning to seem like 
a little city to Syl\ ia. But to night, 
sitting at the lielm of that trans 
(.'ontinental train, whic h burst upon 
the towii like a ('v<'lone, with a, 
shriek and a roar, and then was 
^one again all in a breath, she 
scarcely recognised the place ; and 
it seemed little and rural and mean to her, a 
mere eddy in the- wx)ii<rs great current. 

One-third of the? one hundred and forty- 
nine miles was now gone, and still the 
“Overland” was ten minutes behind, and it 
seemed as if no liuman [lower eoiild make 
up the time. 'They were winding through 
the 'rallahula Hills, where the road was as 
crooked as a scTjient’s trail, d'he engine 
jerked viciously from side to side, as if 
angrily rescuiling the pitil(.*ss goading from 
behind, and twice Sylvia was nearly thrown 
from ht . seat, d’lie wheels savagely ground 
the rails at every curved, and made them 
shriek in agony. One side of the engine 
first mounted uj)vs'ard, like a ship upoiT a 
w.'ive, then .sud(ienly sank, as if engulfed. 
One instant Sylvia was lifted high above her 
fireman, the next dro|)ped far below him. 

Yet she dared not. slacken speed. 'Fhe 
cry of “ Time I Time ! Time ! ” was dinned 
into her ear? with every stroke of the piston. 
Her train was but one wheel nay, but one 
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cog on one wheel — in the vast and compli- 
cated machine of transi)ortation. Yet one 
.slip of that cog would rudely jar the whole 
delicate mechanism from coast to coa.st. In- 
deed, in Syhia’s excited fimey, the spirit of 
worldwide c'ommereialism seemed riding on 
the gale above her, like Odin of* old in the 
VVilcihunt, urging her on and on. 

Something of .'ill this was in the mind of 
the fireman, too, io a simjder way ; aiul when 
lie glanced at his gentle superior from time 
to lime, as she clung des})erately to the arm- 
rest will] one hand ai\d ciutclied the reverse- 
lever with the otlier, with white, set face, 
but firm mouth and fearless eye, his blue 
eyes flashed with a ehivalrii* fire. 

I'he train dashed into CarI)on(lale, and 
Sylvia made out ahead the glowing head-light 
of the east-bound train, side-tracked and 
waiting for the belated “Overland,” her 
engine-driver and conduv. tor doubtless fuming 
and fretting. For the fir.4t time during the run 
Sylvia allowed a morbid, nervous fear to take 
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hold of her Suppose the switeli were o|>en ! 
She knew that il must be closed, but die 
sickeniug possibility prese‘nt(‘d itself over and 
over again, with its train of horrors, in the 
brief space of a few seconds. She lu-ld her 
brt:ath and half closed her eyes as they 
thundered down upon tfie other train ; and 
when the engine lurched a little as it struck 
the switch her heart leaped into her mouth. 
The suspi'iise was nu-rcifully short, though, 
for in an instant, as it were, thi^y W(Te jiast 
the danger, past the town, ami once more 
S(-ouring the open ('oimtry. 

In sj)ittr ol the half-pijie of sand which she 
let run as tlu.y (Tmibed r)ee(‘htree Flill the 
last of the 'I'allahulas it seemed to Sylvia 
as if they would never rea('h thi' summit and 
as if the locomotive had lost all its vim. 
\'et the spi.'ed was slow only by ('ontrast, 
and in reality was lerrifie ; and the tireless 
steed upon whose high haunch Sylvia, was 
jierched was doing the noblest work of the 
night. At last, though, tlu^ high le\i*l of 
the J^arren Plains was gained, and for forty 
miles which wen.* reeled off in less than 
thirty minutes they swept along likt* an 
albatross on tlu‘cr(’St of a gale, smoothly and 
almost noiselessly in tlie deadening snow. 

Sylvia suspected that thci engine was 
floing no better here than it did every night 
of tht.^ year, and that wlu'n on time. Wt 
when she glanced from the time table to the 
clo(.*k, as tlu-y clic'ked over the switc'h-points 
of Melrose with a force which seeiiu.'d sulili- 
cient to snap them off like icicles, she was 
chagrined t(.) discover that they were still 
eight minutes behind. They were now 
approaching the long twelve-mile descent c;f 
h'our - Milt: (’reek, with a beautiful level 
stretch at the bottom through the S[)irit River 
Valley. Sylvia came to a grim determiiKitit)n. 
Halfa-do/t'u times previously she had won- 
dered, in lier unfamiliarily with heavy trains 
and . their magnificent speed, if she were 
falling short of or exceialing the safety limit ; 
and half-a-do/en times she had been on the 
pt)int of apj)e:tling to the fireman. Hut her 
pride, even in that momentous crisis, had 
restrained her ; and, moreover, the time- 
table, mutely urging her faster and faster, 
seemed answer enough. But just before they 
struck the grade the resjionsibility of her 
determination contrary, too, to her hus- 
band’s advice— seemed too mucli to bear 
alone. 

“ I am going to let ht:r have her head ! ” 
she cried out, in her distress. 

'Phe fireman did not answer —perhaps he 
did not hear and, setting her teeth, Sylvia 


assumed the grim burden alone. The pon- 
derous locomotive fell over the brow of the 
hill, with her throttle agajie, and the fire 
seething in her vitals with volcanic fury. 
'Then she lowered her head like a maddened 
bull in its charge. 'Phe long, heavy train, 
swee})ing down the sharji descent, might fitly 
have liecn likened to some wingcM dragon 
Hying low to earth, so ajipallingly flight like 
was the motion. It seemed to Sylvia as 
though tln*y dropped (K)wn lla* grade as an 
aerolite (In )|)s from heaven silent, irresisti- 
ble, awful, touched only by the circumam- 
bient air. 

All Sylvia's familiar methods of gauging 
speed were now at fault, but she belicv.c'd 
that lor the moment they were running two 
mil(:s to every minute. 'Phe thought that a 
puny human hand a woman's hand, more- 
over, contri\’ed for the soft olticcs of lo\e 
could stay that grand momentum, seemed 
wildly absurd ; and as S) l\ ia, under the 
strange lassitude l.)orn ol her deadly peril, 
rela.\(‘d her tense muscles and drowsilv closed 
her eyes, slu* smiled, with a ghastly luimour, 
at the trust of the sha ping jiassengers in /n'r / 

She was riidely shaken out of her lethargy 
as the train slvm'k a slight curve hall way 
down the grade. 'Phe locomotive shied like 
a frightened steed, and shook in (.•\'ery iron 
muscle. 'Phe flanges shrieked against the 
rails, the (.ab swayed and <‘ra(.:ked, and the 
very earth st'i'med to tremble, for a mo 
ment the startled girl was sure they were 
u[)on the ties, or at least had lost a wlu'el. 
Hut il was (July tin.* terrible momentum lift- 
ing them momentarilv from the trac k, and in 
a few seconds though every sec'ond meant 
j^oft. the tire-eating behemoth righted 
itself. Vet its beautiful e(|uilibrium was 
gone; and, as* if abandoning itself to its 
driver's mad mood, the* engine rolled and 
pitched, and rose and fell, like a water logged 
vessel in a storm. 'Phe bell, c'atching the 
motion, began to toll ; and the dolorous 
sound, twisted into weird discord by the 
gait*, fell u[)on the ears of the pallid engine- 
driver and fireman like the notes of a storm 
tossed bell buoy sounding the knt.'ll of the 
doom(.‘d. 

"Phe young fireman, who up to this time 
had maintained a stoical calm, suddenly 
sprang to the floor ol the c'ab, with a face 
torn by superstitious fear. 

“What if she leaves the rails? ” he cried. 

Itut instantly rec()\'ering himself he sprang 
back to his seat, with the blood of shame on 
his cheeks. 

“Am 1 running too fast?” shouted Sylvia. 
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“ Not when Wf're behind time ! ” he 
doggedly shouted l)aek. 

As the traek beeame smoother the engine 
grew calmer ; but its barred tongiui licked 
up the flying s[)ace lor many a mile before 


a party of me?i still sat up, smoking their 
Ifavanas and sipping their wine. One mem- 
ber of this party was the “ big gun ” men- 
tioned to Sylvia by the general superinten- 
dent — the president of the Mississippi Valley, 



the Tiiomentum of ihat perilous descent was 
lost. A."- the roar of thciir passage over the 
long bridge spanning the Mattetunk, tweiity 
miles from .Stockton, diial away, the fireman 
called out cht.'erily : 

“ On time, niadgm ! ” 

His voice readied Sylvia’s swimming ears 
faint and distant as she nodded dizzily on 
her $eat, liradng herself, against the reverse- 
lever. 

Meanwhile, in the general superintendent’s 
private car, at the extreme rear of the train, 
Vol. XX, -67. 


Omaha, and Western Railway. He was a 
large man, with luxuriant, snow-white hair ; 
and though. his face was lienevoleiit, even 
paternal, e\ery line of it betrayed the in- 
flexible will which had lifted its owner from 
the roof of a freight car to the presidential 
chair of a great road. 

Mr. Howard, the general superintendent, 
was regaling the party vdth an account of 
his experience in securing a substitute en- 
gineer at Valley Junction. For reasons after- 
ward divulged, he .sup.pressed, though, the 
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most startling feature of his story : namely, 
the sex of the engine runner he had secured, 
liut he compensated his hearers for tliis omis- 
sion with a most dramatic account of the 
heroism of the sick man, whom he iinblush- 
ingly represented as liaving risen from his 
bed and taken charge of tlie engine. 

Mr. Staniford, the distinguished guest, 
listened (/uielly until Howard was done, 
“(.'harlic, you are a heartless wretch,’’ he 
observed, smiling ; and when Howard pro- 
tested, with -a (winkle in his eye, that there 
was no other way, the president added; ‘Mf 
it had b(;en on my road, 1 should have held 
the train all night rather than drug a sick 
man from his Ind.” 

“ We all know how many trains are held 
all night on your road, Slanin^rd,” answered 
Howard, laughing. “Do you happen to 
rememl)(‘r tlu* story of an ambitious young 
engine driver who picked himself up out of a 
wreck with a broken arm, and ste])pe(l into a 
new engine, and drove his train through to 
the en(l of the run ? ” he asked, significantly. 

“ I was )'oung tluai and working for glory, 
and no sujx'rintendent ordered me to do 
it, or 1 should probably have; refusc.‘d,” 
said Staniford, good naturedly. He addisl, 
soberly : “ 'These engineers are a heroic set, 
and, (’harlic, sometimes J think we don’t 
always do ihcvn justice.” * 

“ i’ll do this one justice,” answered 
Howard, warmly. 

'The party dropjicd off to bed, one by one. 
'The gc:neral superintendent liimself finally 
rose and looked at his watch. As he turned 
and made his way forward his careless ex- 
pression gave way to one of concern. His 
mind was evidently on the gentle engine- 
runner. Possibly he had recurring doubts of 
her skill and courage ; but yierhaps the fact 
that he had daughters of his own gave; his 
thoughts, as much as anything c;lse, a graver 
turn. 'Three cars ahead he met thi; con- 
ductor, who also seemed a little nervous, and 
they talked together for some moments. 'The 
train, at the time, was snapping around the 
chojipy curves in the I’allahula Hills like 
the lash of a whip, and the two men had 
difficulty in keeping their feet. 

“ l-'ast, but not too fast, Dackins?” ob- 
served the ‘iuperintendenl, half imtuiringly. 

“ What 1 call a high safety,” answered the 
conductor, 

“ But fearful in the cab, eh ? ” 

“ Nothing equal to it, sir,” rejoined 
Dackins, drily. 

Howard started back toward the private 
car about the time the train struck Beechtree 


Hill. He paused in a vestibule, opened the 
door, and laid his practised ear to the din 
outside. Then he gently closed the door, 
as if to slam it might break the spell, and 
complacently smiled. When the train reached 
the level of Barren 1 Mains, and the sleepers 
ceased their swaying and settled down to a 
smooth, straightaway motion - that sure 
annunciator of higli speed the superin- 
tendent rubbed his j)alms together very 
much like a man shaking liands with himself. 
When he got back to his car he found Mr. 
Staniford still up, smoking, and leaning back 
in the luxurious seat with half-closed eye.s. 
Staniford motioned Howard to sit dowai 
beside him, and laid his hand familiarly on 
the latter’s knee. 

“(!onfoiind you, (’harlic, yoiiV(‘ got that 
sick engineer 0!i my heart, with your inflam- 
matory des(;riptions, for which you probably 
drew' largely on Nour imagination. 1 have 
been sitting here thinking about him. (’on- 
fess, now, (hat you exaggerated mattirrs a 
little.” 

'The superintend(‘nt <'hii('kl(‘il lik(^ a man 
who knows a thing or two, if he only chose 
to tell. “ W ell, I did, in one respt'Ct ; l)Ut 
in another 1 fell short.” He paused for 
effect and i'ihmi continued, exult ingly : 
“Staniford, I’ve got the best railroad story to 
give the pajK'is that has bet'U Irrought out in 
years, and if I don’t get several (liousand 
dollars’ worth of free ach ertising out of it, my 
name isn’t (\ \\\ Howard. 'The b(\st of it 
is, it’s the gospel truth.” 

“ Let’s have it,” said Staniford, smiling. 

“Well, Ix'twet'U you and me, that mail 
Kox w'as a mighty sit k man too sick to 
hold his head up, in fact.” Howard paus(!d 
imjuiringly as Staniford turned sharply, and 
gave him a glaiua*. 

“ Lox, did you say ? ” asked Staniford. 
“What is his first name? ” 

“ 1 don’t know. He’s a tall, smooth-faced 
man, with dark hair and eyes. Rather 
intelligent - looking. Wdiat do you know' 
about him ? He’s a comparatively new man 
with us.” 

'The old man’s fingers trembled slightly as 
he flicked the ashes from his cigar. “ I 
don’t know' that 1 know' him,” he answered, 
in a constrainexl te’ine. “ If he’s the man 1 
have in mind, he’s all righ,*. (lo on.” 

“ Ever run on your road ? ” inquired 
Howard, deliberately. 

“Yes, yes. But that has nothing to do 
with it,” returned Staniford, ^with .strange 
impatience. “ (jO on.” 

“ Well,” continued the superintendent, 
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with a nulclly curious glance at his com- 
panion, “ he was altogether too sick (o pull a 
plug. But it seems that his wife has been 
in the habit of riding with him, and knows 
the road and an iMigine as well as he does. 
'Jo come to the point and this is my story, 
which I didn’t tell the boys lor the sake of 
their nerves,” ho added, witl\ sparkling t^ycs 
— “the ‘Ovoaland ’ at this moment is in the 
hands of a girl, sir fox’s wife ! ” 

It seemed a long time before either man 
si)oke again. I loward stan-d in blank anuize 
merit at the pallid face of the president, 
unable to under- 
stand the old 
railroader s agita- 
tion, and unwill- 
ing to attiibiite 
it to fear from 
I ) e i n g i n l h c 
liands of an 
c-ngi no - driver 
wiio might l(.,a‘ 
her h(%u,l. 'I'heii 
Staniford took 
the other's Hiind, 
and held it in an 
iron gri]). 

“('harlie, ii: 
m y own 
baby girl ! ” he 
said, huskily. 

Howard was 
familiar with tlu: 
story of the elopi* 
ment of Sta ni- 
ford's daughter 
with one of the 
M.V., ().,an(i W. 
engineers, and 
the situation 
flashed ovc.t him 
in an instant. 

After a moment 

during which, 
as he alterwards 
confi.'ss.’d, he 
('Oil Id not keep 
his min<’ off the 
addeu sensation 
thi.s new la» l would give his advertising 
story -- he said, taithusiastically : “ She’s a 
heroine, Staniford, and worthy of her 
father ! 

During the jierilous di'scent of l^'our-Mile 
Creek the private car. rot'ked like a cradle, 
and cracked and snaj)ped in evcTy joint. 
Staniford i^ung helplessly to Howard’s hand, 
with the tears trickling down his cheeks. 


When the bottom was at last reached and 
the danger was over the danger at the front 
— the president drew his handkerchief and 
wiped the great drofis of sweat from his 
brov\’. 'I’he ex-engini^-driver knew the agony 
through whi('h his child had passed. 

'Hie Operator at Valley junction had flashed 
the news along the wire, and when the 
“Overland” steamed iij) to the union depot 
in Stockton, at 1.07, tw(*nty seconfls ahead of 
time, a curious and enthusiastic throng of lay- 
over passiMigers and railroad men pressed 
around the engine. When Sylvia appeared 
in the gangway, 
her glorious, 
sun kissed hair 
glistening with 
melted snow, and 
her pale face 
streaked with 
soot, the gener- 
ous ('rowd burst 
into yells of ap- 
p lull so. 'rhe. 
1 III sky old vete- 
ran runner who 
was to lake the 
girl’s place step- 
])ed forward by 
virtue of his 
ofri('(‘, as it w’ere, 
and lifted Sylvia 
down. For a 
m o m e n t she 
ri'cled, partly 
from faintness, 
])arlly from the 
sickiK'ss caused 
by the pitching 
of the locomo- 
tive. 'i’hen she 
saw pushing un- 
c(‘remoni(JUsly 
tliroiigli the 
throng the gene- 
ral su|)er in ten- 
dent and she 
started and 
looked again — 
her father ! 

Whem lh-esid(.'nt Staniford, struggling to 
control his emotion, clasped his daughter to 
his bosom, her overstrained nerves gave way 
under the double exeitement ; and, laying 
her head wx'arily Upon his shoulder, and w'ith 
her hands uy)on his ntick. she began to cry in 
a choked, pitiful little way. “ (’)h, papa, call 
me your dear little redhead once more!” 
she sobbed 
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OR downright enjoymcmt and dive again and swim back to whcvo their 

exhilarating fun there are lials were foriiKMly, in ordei- to a|)j)r()|)riate 

few things that will compare their respective coats. No sooner are 

with the comic swimming these donned than anotlu'r dive takes place, 

race depicted here with all and competitors are re(juired to swim to a 

the graphic powers of an fre.sh resting-place*, where umbrellas are 

expert snap shot photogra])her at his best. placed in readiness lor them. '1 hese must 

To Mr. 'byrell Biggs, the moving be o[)ened, another header must In* takcui 

Spirit of the Tunbridge Wells “Cygnus” with all accessories (‘omplete, and the 

Swimming Cdul), belongs the fundamental swimmer who first reaches the shallow end - 

idea of the “ top-hat-clothes-and-umbrella- in this case the final goal— is awarded a prize, 

race,” and ho very 



kindly arranged 
for such a race to 
takii j)lace in order 
that “Strand” 
readers might en- 
joy the fun from 
afar, and, maybe, 
organize similar 
contests for the 
benetit of local 
charities or their 
own pers(Dial 
plea.su re. 

I'he ruk's of 
the game, as laid 
down by Mr. 
Biggs, are as fed- 
lows: Competi- 
tors start from 
tlie deep end of 
t b' e i.) a t h in 
which the contest 
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ii^r slops, if :inv 

r\isl ; they nmsl 
s(T;mil)lc on t»i 
llio iiliilforms M'S 
ln'si they ('an.” 
'I'liis i iilr is (■\ i- 
(lontly ilosi_i;n(-'il in 
ord'.T to iiKikc the 
race a fail one. a.^ 
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In the first picture on the opening poge 
of tliis article we have a s[)U.‘iu]id snapshot 
of the first dive. Cotupetitcjis are dresstnl 
in conventional bathing suits only, and tlury 
make a dash for dear life, or rather dear hats, 
at the bank o[)[)osite. 'J’here is much to be 
done in the few short rniniit(‘s that follow, 
for each and everyoiK' is eager to possess his 
hat at the very earliest possible moment. A 
hat is so easy to [uit on that much may 
be gained by securing it as soon as possible, 
so as to give more time for the heavier work 
of slipping on dry clothes uj)on a wet 
skin. 1'hc scram 
blc for hats is, 
therefore, a tre- 
mendous affair. 

T h e c o V' c I e d 
objects arc plainly 
discernible almost 
within arm’s reach 
of eager com- 
petitors. 

Unlike the 
familiar cry of 
“ hats off,” this is 
distinctly a case 
of hats on, hence 
a quick turn, and 
a wild dive for 
the next halting- 
place. . Lo, here 
floats one hat and 
there floats an- 
other “Which 
is mine ? ” and 


“Which is the 
other man’s?” 
Such are the cries 
heard on every 
side ; it is like a 
second scramble 
for hats. The 
wretched things 
have such an 
awkward way of 
bobbing u]i and 
down, and just 
out of rea('h, that 
much had temper 
would result were 
it not for the 
plK'nomenal good 
luimour of the 
com petit ors. 

Puffing heavily 
and almost dtad- 
beal, yet laughing 
and chaffing each 
other unmercifully, the swimmers reach the 
“trouser bai^k.” Some sit ilown, some 
stand up, others crouch in comical attitudes, 
all eager to slip on the resisting things in lh(‘ 
shortest time on record. Here, however, it is 
again a case of “ more haste less sjiecd," for 
in the hurry of the business numerous en- 
tanglements take ])laee and the loss of time 
is serious. In pops one and then another 
and here we may well wonder at the artist’s 
quickness ; thi‘ attitude of the dive in mid 
air is really short of marvellous, considering 
the exciting (arciimstances under whitdi the 
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picture was taken. 

'I’he rest of the 
competitors fol- 
low, until the last 
has gone on his 
laborious way 
to the “coat 
bank.” 

On they plod, 
hard and panting, 
and finally the 
“ coat bank ” is 
rea(‘hed ; a scram- 
ble, a rush here 
and a nrsh there, 
the wrong gar- 
ment is snaj)|K‘d 
up in a twinkling 
and thrown down 
again in hall the 
time ; thi; right 
one is secured 
it slicks evc'ry- 
where, and \\ill 

not si'ttle down as a decent coat should do. handicap the wearers tremendously ; in that 

A j)ull, a stieteh, and flop ! another plunge. case the punishment fits the crime, for had 

A wild race from the bank ensues ; the garments been put on properly, as stated 

('oats grotesquely inllated with air give the in the rules of the game, progress W’ould 

swimmers the appearairx* of tortoises or have been easier. 

whales, or other and more; mysterious mon- Here the wild (enthusiasm of the crowd 
sters of the decj), and, wiiat is more, they knows no bounds ; every group has its own 
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favourite) ; they all expect liiin to win, of 
c:c)urse, and the din of vociferous encourage- 
ments is well nigh denfening. U]) scramble 
the competing swimmers and back they 
s[)lash into the water, for the bank here is 
difficult to iK'gotiate. \'et within a yard or 
two stand the 
“gam{)s” unmoved 
in all th(’ir glory, 
stuck into the soft 
turf ready for the 
eagt.T grasp which 
will wrench them 
out of their rest- 
ing ‘filace with 
scant ceremony. 

“Open them, 
open them, ’comes 
from ail part<, and 
there is a reluctant 
pause, Tor some 
of the ancient 
things are rusty 
and will not spread 
as quickly as ''ould 
be desired; (dick, 
dick, click, one 
after the other they 
snap and spread 
w^ide open, and 


then begins the most amusing period of the 
whole business. If my readers will pause for 
a moment or so, and imagine themselves 
diving into a bath with their clothing on 
and umbrellas opened, th(*y may gain some 
idea of what the operation is like. By 
the way, 1 gathered that there are tricks 
iS the trade in this busint^ss as in most, for 
there are several ways of diving with open 
umbrellas held aloft: tht:se are the “dropping ” 
process, the “tilting” process, the “let-go” 
jwocess, the “ hold hard ” [)rccess, and the 
“ never - care - what - may happen ” process. 
Several of these interesting ])rocesses were 
used, but they nearly all resulted in havoc, 
distortion, and in some cases the utter dis- 
figurement, of the uml)rcllas. 

In the last picture but one wc have a back 
view of the winner, who is a|)j)ropi iatcly 
called the “conquering hero.” His coat has 
hardly tht‘ most fashionable fit, but his hat is 
well set, whilt* his umbrella is a total wit'ck, 
though he has brought it or rather, what, re- 
mains of it safely through its terrible onlcal. 

'The concluding ])hotogr.i[)h shows a groiij) 
of our brave com|)ctitors “after the race,” 
and they looked well pleased with themselves 

'That the* spectators of this i:\('iting con- 
test were hugely delighted goes wilh(ml 
saying, aiul we cannot hut rci'ommend this 
amusing pastime to the secretaries of swim 
ming clubs the world o\er ; they in tludr turn 
will no doubt have reason to he grateful to 
Mr. 'lyrell P>iggs for his ingenuity. 
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paced slowly uf) \Vaf»ping 
High Street in the cool of 
the evening. The warehouses 
were closed, .and the street 
almost denuded of traffic. He 
addressed a short and stern warning to a 
couple of youths struggling on the narrow 
pavement, and pointed out with the toe of 
his boot- the undesirability of the curbstone 
as a seat to a small maiden of five. With his 
wliite gloves in his hand he swung slowly 
along, monarch of all he surveyed. 

His (X)mplacency and the air with which 
he stroked his red moustache and side- 
^whiskers were insufferable. Mr. Charles 
Pinner, ship’s fireman, who.se bosom friend 
C 49 had pinched, to ii.se Mr, Pinner’s 
own e.xpressive phrase, a week before 
> for causing a crowd to collect, eyed 
the exhibition with sneering wrath. I'he 
injustice of locking up Mr. Johnson, 
because a crowd of people whom he 
didn’t know' from Adam persisted in 
obstructing the pathway, had reduced Mr. 
Pinner to the verge of madness. For a time 
he kept behind C 49, and contented himself 
withdnsclting buJIi inaudible remarks bearing 
upon the colour of his whiskens. 

The constable turned up a little alley-way 
between two small pieces of w'aste ground, 
concerning the desirability and value of which 
as building sites a notice-board was lurid with 
adjectives'. Mr. Pinner was still behind ; he 


was a man who believed m taking what life 
could offer him at the moment, and some- 
thing whispered to him that if he lived a 
hundred years he would never have such 
another chance of bonneting that red- 
w'hiskercd policeman, 'riierc w'ere two or 
three small houses at the end of the alley, 
but the only other living person in it was a : 
boy of ten. He looked to be the sort of \ 
boy who might be trusted to smile approval 
on Mr. Pinner’s contemplated i>erformance* 

C 49’s first thought was that a chimnejr 
had fallen, atid his one idea was to catch it 
in the act. He made a desperate grab even 
before pushing his helmet up, and caught 
Mr. IMnner by the arm, 

Leggo,” said that gentleman, struggling. ■ 

“ Ho,” said C 49, crimson wfth wrath, as 
he pushed his helmet up. “Now you come ; 
along o’ me, my lad.” 

Mr. Pinner, regretting the natural impulse 
which had led to his undoing, WTcnched 
himself free and staggered against the fence 
which surrounded tlie waste ground. Then 
he ducked sideways, and as C 49 renewed • 
his invitation coupled with a warning con- 
cerning the futility of resistance, struck him 
full and square on the temple. 

The constable went down as though he 
had been shot. His helmet rolled off as he' 
fell, and his head struck the pavement. Mr. v 
Pinner, his taste for bormeting policemen all : 
gone, passed the admiring small boy at thftj; 
double, and then, turning the corner rapidly* ^ 
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slackened his pace to something less con- 
spicuous. 

He reached his home, a small house in a 
narrow turning off Cable Street, safely, and, 
throwing himself into a chair, breathed 
heavily, while his wife, whose curiosity at 
seeing him home at that early hour would 
not be denied, plied him with questions. 

** Spend a ’alf-hour with me f ” she repeated, 
in a dazed voice. “Ain’t you well, Charlie?” 

“Well?” said the fireman, frowning, “o’ 
course I’m well. 

But it struck me 
you ought to see 
a little of me 
sometimes when 
I’m ashore.” 

“ That’s gene- 
^ rally what I do 
see,” said Mrs. 

Pinner; “it’s 
been a long time 
striking you, 

Charlie.” 

“Better late 
than never,” mur- 
mured her hus- 
band, absently, 
as he listened in 
shuddering sus- 
pense to every 
footfall outside. 

“Well, I’m 
glad you’ve 
turned over a 
new leaf,” said 
Mrs. Pinner. “ It 
ain’t afore it was time, I’m sure. I’ll go up 
and fetch the baby down.” 

“What for?” demanded her husband, 
shortly. 

“ So as it can see a little of you too,” said 
his wife. ** Up to the present, it culls every 
man it sees ‘farver.’ It ain’t it’s fault, pore 
little dear,” 

Mr. Pinner, still intent on footsteps, 
grumbled something beneath his breath, and 
the baby being awakened out of its first 
sleep and brought downstairs, they contem- 
plated each other for .some time with 
oflfensive curiosity. 

Until next morning Mr. Pinner’s odd 
reasons for his presence sufficed, but when 
he sat still after breakfast and showed clearly 
bis intention to remain, his wife insisted 
vi^on others less insulting to her intelligence. 

: Pinner, prefacing his remarks with an 

>^ltusibn t6 a life-long abhorrence of red 
iwbiskers,' made a clean breast of it 


“It served him right,” said his wife, 
judicially, “ but it’ll be six months for you if 
they nab you, Charlie. You’ll ’ave to make 
up your mind to a quiet spell indoors with 
me and baby till the ship sails.” 

Mr. Pinner looked at his son and heir dis- 
paragingly, and emitted a groan. 

“ He ’ad no witnesses,” he • remarked, 
“ except a boy, that is, and ’e didn’t look the 
sort to be fond o’ policemen.” 

“You can’t toll by looks,’’ replied his wife, 
in whose brain a little plan to turn this 
e.scapade to good account was slowly matur- 
ing. “ You mustn’t get nabbed for my sake.” 

“ I won’t got nabbed for my own sake,” re- 
joined Mr. Pin- 
ner, explicitly. 
“ 1 wonder whe- 
ther it’s got into 
the pai)crs ? ” 
“Sure to,” said 
his wife, shaking 
her head. 

“Co and buy 
one and see,” 
said the fireman, 
glancing at the 
baby. “I’ll look 
after it, but don’t 
be long.” 

His wife went 
out and got a 
paper, and Mr. 
Pinner, who was 
unable to read, 
watched her an- 
xiously as she 
looked through it. It was evident, at length, 
thiit his prowess of the previous evening had 
escaped being immortalized in print, and his 
spirits rose. 

“ I don’t s’pose he was much ’urt,” he said. 
“ I daresay he wouldn’t like to tell ’em at the 
station he’d been knocked down. Some of 
’em don’t. I’ll just keep my eyes open when 
I’m out.” 

“ I don’t think you ought to go out,” said 
his wife. 

She picked up the paper again, and 
regarded him furtively. Then she bent 
over it, and slowly scanned the pages, until 
a sudden horrified gasp drove the roses 
from Mr. Pinner’s check and prepared him 
for the worst. 

“ Wot is it ? ” he stammered. 

Mrs. Pinner folded ^the paper back and, 
motioning him to silence, read as follows : — 

“ A violent assault was comfhitted last 
night on a policeman down at Wapping, 



“ I HEY CONTEMPLATED EACH OTHEK FOH SOME TLME.’ 
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who was knocked down by a seafaring man 
until he got concussion of the brain. I'he 
injured constable states that he can identify 
the man what attacked liim, and has given a 
full description of him at tlie police-station, 
where search is now being made for 'im. 1'he 
public-houses arc being "watched.’' 

“ Mo, are they?” commented Mr. Pinner, 
much annoyed. “ Ho, indeed.” 

“ That’s all,” said his wife, putting down 
the paper. 

“ All ! ” echoed the indignant fireman. 
“’Gw much more do you want? Tin in a 
nice ’ole, 1 don’t think. Seems to me 1 
might as well be in quod as ’ere.” 

“ You don’t know when you’re well off,” 
retorted his wife. 

Mr. i^inner sighed, and moved aimlessly 
about the room ; then he resumed his chair, 
and, shaking his head slowly, lit his ])ipe. 

“You’ll lie quite .safe indoors,” saiil 
his wife, wliose plan was now ])erfeclcd. 
“'i'hi? only tiling is, people ’ll wonder what 
you’re staying indoors all day for.” 

Mr. Pinner took liis jiipe out of Ins'* mouth 
and stared at hi*i blankly. 

“ Seems to me you want a reason lor stay- 
ing indoors,” she pursued. 

“Well, Pve got oni.‘, ain’t 1?” .said the 
injured man. 

“ \'es, but you can’t tell them that,” said 
liis wife. “ You want a reason everybody 
can understand and keep 'em from talking.” 

“ Yes, all very fine for you to talk,” said 
Mr. Pinner ; “ if you could think of a reason 
it ’ud 1)0 more sensible.” 

Mrs. Pinner, who had got several ready, 
assumed an air of deep ihoiightfulness, and 
softly .scratched her cheek wiili her needle. 

“ W'hilewash the kitchen ceiling,” she said, 
suddenlv. 

' “ ’Ow long would that take?” demanded 

her lord, who was not fond of whitewashing. 

“'I'hen you could put a bit of f)aper in 
this room,” continued Mr.s. Idnner, “and 
put them shelves in the corner what you 
said you’d do. That would take some 
time.” 

“ It ’ . ould,” agreed Mr. Pinner, eyeing her 
disagreeably. 

And 1 was thinking,” said his wife, “ if I 
got a sugar- box from the grocer’s and two 
pairs o’ wheels vou could make the baby a 
nice little perambulator.” 

“ Seems to me ” began the astonished 

Mr. Pinner: 

“ While youVe doing those things Pll try and 
think of softie more,” interrupted his wife. 

Mr. Pinner stared at her for soitie time in 


silence; finally he said, “Thank^ee,” in a, 
voice slightly tinged with emotion, and feU ; 
into a sullen reverie. 

‘‘It’s the safest plan,” urged his wife,, 
seriously ; “ there’s so many things want i 
doing that it’s the most natural thing in the;; 
world for you to stay indoors doing them, v 
Nobody’ll think it strange.” 

She stitched on briskly and watched her 
husband from the corner of her eye. He 
smoked on for some time, and rising at last 
with a sigh, sent her out for the materials, 
and spent the day whitewashing. 

lie was so fatigued with the unwcuited 
exertion that he was almost content to stay 
in that evening and sm ike; but the following ■ 
morning w'us so bright and inviting that his 
confinement appeared u'lore galling than ever. 
Hoping for some miracle that should rescue ; 
him fiom these sordid tasks, he sent out fot 
another p;q)tT. 

“ It don't say much about it,” said his 
wife. 

The baby was crying, the breakfast things 
ivere not washed, and there were several 
other hindrances to journalistic work. 

“ Read it,” said the fireman, sternly. 

“I'he injured constable,” read Mrs. Pinner, 
glibly, “ is still going on satisfactory, and the ’ 
public houses are still being watched.” 

“ They do seem fond o’ them public- 
houses,” remarked Mr. Pinner, impatiently. 

“ I’m glad the chap’.s getting on all right, 
bgt I ’ope ’e won’t be about afore I get tO;’ 
sea again.” ;; 

“ I shouldn’t think he would,” said 
wife. “ Pd better gt) out and get the walfc ;! 
paper, ’adn’t I? What colour would you 
like?” 

Mr. Pinner said that all wall-pa {jers were 
alike to him, and indulged in dreary specula^. , 
tions as to where the money was to coniO 
from. Mrs. Pinner, who knew that they 
were saving fast owing to his enforced,;: 
seclusion, smiled at his misgivings. / 

He papered the room lliat day, after a few 
choice observations on the price of wall- 
paper, and expressed his opinion that in a 
properly governed country the birth of red- 
whiskered policemen would be rendered an . 
impossibility. 'To the compliments on hit! 
workmanship bestowed by the gratified 
Mrs. Pinner he turned a deaf ear. 

There was nothing in the paper next;:^ 
morning, Mrs. Pinner’s invention beinig 
somewhat fatigued, but she promptly quelled 
her husband’s joy b) suggesting that the ;■ 
police authorities were lying low in the hope 'r 
of lulling him into a sense of false security; 
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replied Mr, Pinner. ‘*VVe know as ’e’s in 
bed, and it seen)s to me while ’e’s in bed is 
my time to be out. I shall keep a look out. 
Besides, I’ve just ’ad an idea ; I’m going to 
shave my moustache off. 1 ought to ha’ 
thought of it before.” 

He went upstairs, leaving his wife viringing 
her hands below. So far from the 
red policeman being in bed, she was 
V only too well aware that he was on 

duty in the district, with every faculty 
IP strained to the utmost to avenge the 
outrage of which he had been the 
-T ® 1 victim. It became necessary to save 

her husband at all costs, and while he 
was busy upstairs with the razor she 
^ slipped out and bought a paper. 
yf He had just come down by the 

S time she returned, and turned to con- 

front her with a conscious grin ; but 
\ at the sight of her face the smile 

in vanished from his own, and he stood 
W’aiting nervously for ill news. 

“ Oh, dear,” moaned his wife. 

• “What’s the matter?” said Mr. 
Pinner, anxiously. 

JVlrs. Pinner supported herself by 
the table and shook her head de- 


“hk paj'Ered the room that uav. 

She drew such an amusing picture of the 
police searching streets and public-houses, 
while Mr. Pinner was blithely making a 
perambulator indoors, that she was fain 
to wipe the tears of merriment from her 
eyes, while Mr. Pinner sat regarding her in 
indignant astonishment. 

It was no source of gratification to Mr. 
Pinner to find that the other ladies in the 
house were holding him uj) as a pattern to 
their husbands, and trying to incite tho.se re- 
luctant gentlemen to follow in his footstep.s. 
Mrs. Smith, of the first floor, praised him in 
terms which* nuide him blush with shame, 
and Mrs. Hawk, of the second, was so com- 
plimentary that Mr. Hawk, who had not long 
been married, came downstairs and gave him 
a pressing invitation to step out into the back 
yard. 

By the time the perambulator was finished 
his patience was at an end, and he determined 
at all hazards to regain his liberty. Never 
had the street as surveyed from the small 
window appeared so inviting. He filled his 
pi^>e and communicated to the affrighted 
. Mrs, Pinner his intention of going for a 

" IVe seen the paper,” she 

tht? good of seeing the paper?” 


s[)ondently. 

“’Ave they found me out?” demanded 
Mr. Pinner. 

“ Worse than that,” said his wife. 

“ Worse than that 1 ” said her husband, 
who.se imagination was not of a soaring 
description. “How can it be ? ” 

“He’s dead,” said Mrs. Pinner, solemnly. 

Dead repealed her husband, starting 
violently. 

Mrs. Pinner, with a little sniff, took up the 
paper and read slowly, interrupted only by 
the broken ejaculations of her husband. 

“The unfortunate policeman who was 1 
assaulted the other day down at Wapping 
passed away peacefully yesterday evening. 
I^dy Verax is prostrate with grief and refuses 
to leave the death-chamber. Several members 
of the Royal family have telegra})hed their ” 

“ IVoi V interrupted the astounded listener. 

“ 1 was reading the wTong bit,” said Mrs. 
Pinner, who was too engrossed in her reading 
of the death of a well-known noldeman to 
remember to make all the corrections neces- 
sary to render them suitable for a policeman. 

“ Here it is : — 

“ The unfortunate policeman who was 
assaulted the other day down at Wapping 
passed away peacefully yesterday evening in 
the arms of his wife and family, ^he ruffian 
is believed to be at sea,” 
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“ 1 wish ’(,! was.” said Mr. Pinner, mourn- 
fully. “ 1 wish was anywhere but ’ere. 
The idea o’ making a delikit man like that a 
policeman. Why, 1 Virdly touched ’im.” 

“ Promise me you won’t go out,” said liis 
wife, tearfully. 

said Mr. Pinner, energetically; 
“<?//// D’ye think I’m mad, or wot? I’m 
going to stay ’ere till the ship sails, then Pm 
going down in a cab. Wot d’ye think. 1 want 
to go out for ? ” 

He sat in a frightened condition in the 
darkest corner of the room, and spoke only to 
his wife in terms of great bitterness concerning 
the extraordinary Iwitlleness of members of 
the police force. “ I’ll never touc^h one on 
agin as long as I live,” he protested, 
you brought one to me asleep on a chair 
I wouldn’t touch ’im.” 

“It’.s the drink as made you do it,” said 
his wife. 

“I’ll never touch a drop agin,” affirmed 
Mr. Pinner, shivering. 

His pipe had lo.st its flavour, and he sat 
ponderi .g in silence until the absolute 
necessity of finding more reasons for his 
continued presence in the house occurred to 
him. Mrs. ^hnner agreed with the idea, and 
together tb(;y drewtiip a list of improvements 
which would occupy every minute of his 
spare time. 

He worked so feverishly that he became a 
by-word in thci mouths of the other lodgers, 
and the only montents of security and happi- 


ness he knew were when he was working in 
the bedroom with the door locked, Mr. 
Smith attributed it to disease, and for one 
panic-stricken hour discus.sed with Mr, Hawk 
the possibility of its being infectious. 

Slowly the days passed until at length 
there were only two left, and he was 
in such a nervous and overwrought 
state that Mrs. Pinner was almost 
as anxious as he was for ftie date of 
departure, lo comfort him she 
read a paragraph from the paper to 
the effect that the police had given 
up the search in despair. Mr. Pinner 
shook his head at this, and said it * 
was a trap to get him out. He also, 
with a view of defeating the ends of 
justice, set to work upon a hood for 
the perambulator. 

He was employed on this when 
his wife went out to do a little shop-, 
ping. The house wlien she returned 
was(]uiet, and there were no signs of 
anything unusual having occurred; 
but when she entered the room she 
started back with a cry at the sight which met 
her eyes. Mr. Pinner was in a crouching atti- 
tude on the sofa, his face buried in the cushion, 
while one leg waved spasmodically in the air. 

“Charlie,” she cried ; “Charlie.” 

'I'here was a hollow groan from the cushion 
in reply. 

“ VViiat’s the matter ? ” she cried in alarm. 
“ What’s the matter ? ” 

“I’ve seen it,” said Mr. Pinner, in 
trembling tones. “ I’ve seen a ghost. I 
was just peeping out of the winder behind 
the blind when it went by.” 

“Nonsense,” said his wife, 

“ llh ghost,” said Mr. Pinner, regaining a 
more natural attitude and shivering violently, 
“red whiskers, white gloves and all. IPs 
doing a beat up and down this •street 1 
.shall go mad. It’s been by twice.” 

“ ’Magination,” said his wife, aghast at this 
state of aflirirs. 

“ Pm afraid of its coming for me,” said 
Mr. Pinner, staring wildly. “ Every minnit 
I expect to see it come to the door and 
beckon me to fuller it to the station. Every, 
minnit I expect to see it with its white face 
stuck up agin the winder-pane staring in at 
me.” 

“ You mustn’t ’ave such fancies,” said his 
wife. 

“ I see it as plain as I see you,” persisted 
the trembling fireman. “ ^ : was prancing ^ 
and down in just the same stuckrup way as lit 
did when it was alive.” 
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‘‘I’ll draw the blind 
down,” said his wife. 

She crossed over to the 
window, and was about to 
lower the blind when she 
suddenly drew back with 
an involuntary exclama- 
tion. 

“ (.'an jfou see it ? ” 
cried her husband. 

“ No,” said Mrs. Pin- 
ner, recovering herself. 

“ Shut your eyes.” 

The fireman sprang to 
his feet. “ Keep back,” 
said his wife, “don’t look.” 

“ I must,” said the fire- 
man. 

His wife threw herself 
upon him, but he pushed 
her out of the way and 
rushed to the window. 

Then his jaw dropped 
and he murmured inco- 
herently, for tlie ghost of 
the red policeman was 
plainly visible. Its lofty 
carriage of the head and 
pendulum -like swing of 
the arms were gone, and it was struggling in 
a most fleshly manner to lead a recalcitrant 
costermonger to the station. In the intervals 
of the wrest- 
ling bout it 
blew loudly 
upon a 
whistle. 

“ Wonder- 
ful,” said 
Mrs. Pinner, 
nervously. 

“ Lifelike, I 
call it.” 

The fire- 
man watch- 
ed the crowd 
pass up the 
road, and 
then he 
turned and 
regarded 
her. 

“Would 
you like to 
hear what I 
)call it ? ” he 
^thuiider^d. 

/ “ Not before 
V^feby, C^rlie,” 


vered Mrs. Pinner, draw- 
ing back. 

The fireman regarded 
her silently, and his de- 
meanour was so alarming 
that she grabbed Charles 
Augustus Ihnner suddenly 
from his cradle and held 
him in front of her. 

“ You’ve kep’ me here,” 
said Mr. Pinner, in a voice 
which trembled with self- 
pity, “for near three 
weeks. For three weeks 
I’ve wasted my time, my 
little spare time, and my 
money in making peram- 
bulators, and whitewash- 
ing and papering, and all 
sorts of things. I’ve been 
the larfmg'Stock o’ this 
house, and I’ve been 
a convict. 
Wot ’avc you got to say 
for yourself?” 

“ Wot do you 
mean?” inquired 
Mrs. Pinner, re- 
covering herself. 
“ 1 ain’t to blame for what’s in the paper, am 
I? How was 1 to know that the policeman 
as died wasn’t your policeman ? ” 

Mr. i’inner eyed her closely, 
but she met his gaze with 
eyes honest and clear as those 
of a child. 
Then, rea- 
lizing that 
he was 
wasting pre- 
cious time, 
he picke'l 
up his cap, 
and as C 49 
turned the 
corner with 
his prize, set 
off in the 
opposite 
direction to 
spend in 
the usual 
manner the 
brief rem- 
11 a n t o t 
the leave 
which re- 
mained to 
him. 
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is a talc of the terrible At Ripley Vicarage, in Surrey, a tame 
1^^ C(.)nse<.piences of lavish charity magpie was kept, as also were other pets, 

[Sfe administered on economic prin- Tlie inag[)ie was amusing enough — or at 

ciples. lAtl us hope that its least he seemed so to everybody who did not 

recital may have some effect in suffer by his exploits ; but he was a sad 

improving the (juality of the articles bought plague. In common with most other living 

and sold “for charitable purposes.” If it creatures about the place, a young hedgehog 
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have but a small effect in thickening the suffered. This half-grown f)et, though 

blankL'ts and the soup the story will not picked up much of his living himself, enjoyed 

have been told in vain. a grant in aid in the shape of a daily saucet;> 
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of milk — a saucer of milk that irritated the was altogether past api)easemcnt. It would 
jealous soul of Mag, who, although he could absorb ravenously twice its own l)ulk of food, 

not drink it himself, look every j)ossible and straightway yell for more. It insisted 

means to keep the hedgehog from it, first by on being fed incessantly, and if the feeding 

terrifying yells and dances, and then, when ceased lor a moment, it sat on its tail and 

these failed, by snatching tlie hedgehog u|) screamed lamentably. Mag took pity on 



A UIT MORE ! 


by the spines and flapjiing away with it across tiie never filled daw, and, after a little con- 

the garden. But once a pet arrived that Mag sideration, began to feed it from his own 

did not torment — he even took pity on it. plate- - possibly in the wild ho[)e of moderat- 

It was a young jackdaw, fresh from the nest, ing the noise. But the first gulp only 

and helpless, and hungry, and noisy, as encouraged the jackdaw, and those that suc- 

young jackdaws always are. If you have ceed(?d strengthened and invigt>rated his 



had much to do with a baby jackdaw, you 
‘ Will knpw how helpless, how hungry, and 
' vbow maddeningly noisy such a creature can 
V J^e, but otherwise you can have no concep- 
i iion. The hunger of this young jackdaw 


voice and his digestion. Mag bustled back 
and forth between his plate and the mother- 
less infant, growing more flustered as his 
dinner diminished, and at Lst becoming 
altogether frantic in his efforts to satisfy 
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the jackdaw's unholy cravings, and to stop little good. The squawking went on just as , 
that row. But his energy and his gene- ever, and the noisy jackdaw was quite as ^ 
rosity availed nothing. No sooner had hungry now as in the beginning. There ■ • 



WKU,, IIEKE GORSI 


he dropped a nioulliful into that insatiable seemed to he no filling him up, and in the 

beak and turned to eat something himself, attempt a large (]iiantily of very excellent 

dian a pien'ing squawk from the ravening food had been used which Mag could have 

iiifant startled him and brought him round done very well with himself. At the same 
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again with another charitalilc donation. But time, it would scarcely do to leave off now. 
this sort of thing could not go on for ever. It would be uncharitable, to begin wdth, and 
Mag wanted somet/iini:; for himself, and when Mag had resolved to be charitable in this 
he had been all but totally deprived of two one instance, and would not change his 



how’s that? 


or three meals he began to reflect. This sort mind ; moreover, the, yelling was intolerably 

of benevolegce was all very well, but it was and the creature did stop yelling whilf ( 
too expensive. More, it seemed to do very it swallowed, even if it began again the ; 

Vol. XX.-69. 
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moment after. The way out of the difficulty 
was obviously to discover some chea])cr form 
of almsgiving — to feed the jackdaw still, 
but with something Mag didn’t want himself. 
Pebbles from the garden path would come 
cheap enough, and probably it didn’t matter 
much what the orphan was filled up with, so 
long as he was filled up. So Mag instantly 


snatching at the pebbles among the gravel and 
bestowing them on his proii'^e with a lavish 
beak. 1'he orphan grew heavier and fuller 
and rounder as the pebbles increased, just 
as Mark I'wain’s jumping frog did with the 
small shot, but he was still hungry, and at 
last he sank to the ground and his toes turned 
skyward. He was satisfied at last. Then 



set to work with little stones, dropping them 
down that ever-open throat as fast ns he could 
gather them. Down they went, one after 
another, and plainly the orphan didn’t know 
the difference, for he swallowed them just as 
eagerly as he had swallowed the meat. It 
was cheering to find the experiment so 
successful, and Mag pegged away zealously, 


Mag, full of the pride and consciousness of 
virtue, hopped gaily away to a pleasant meal 
from his own ])late, in ])eace and (piietncss. 
It is sad to record that, notwithstanding all 
this generosity and solicitude, the jackdaw 
died. Mag was very sorry, of course, but he 
felt that he had done his best, and the reflec- 
tion consoled him. 
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BLOODHOUND, despite its 
alarniini; name, is not often 
vicious. Indeed, it may he taken 
as a rough rule that the more 
formidal)le the name of a dog’s 
gentl<?r tlie (h)g ; tlie bulldog, the 
bloodhound, and the 
Russian wolf-hound 


Certain burglars having made an attempt 
on the house, the dog was let loose to wander 
round the |)lace at night. 'I’hesc vigils seemed 
to inflame his temper, till at last it was 
considered best to keep him chained all 
day. This was safer for visitors,' but it sadly 
increased the savagery of the dog. A keeper 
had charge of him, and this keeper observed 



being consj)iri]Ous examples. Hut Dorset- 
shire once boasted a bloodhound that was 
considered a dangerous beast. He was the 
^property of a cousin to the Rev. Richard Mead, 
df Balcombe Rectory, Hayward’s Heath. 


that his temper w^as by no means improved 
by the behaviour of a certain cat, which had 
a trick of constantly feeding at the dog’s 
trough. 'I'he bloodhound growled, but the 
cat continued to filch his dinner, apparently 
unconscious of the risk it ran. Even a mild- 
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mild. Still the cat persisted, till at last the so savage as that, after all. He swung and 

dog arose and sprang on the cat, and the swung, angrily and violently, it is true, and 

keeper, who saw the incident, thought pus.sy's at last threw the culprit away, clawing and 

last moment had come. But, no — the blood- tumbling in the air. The cat alighted, 



hourid simply seized her head in liis mouth 
and swung her, pendulum fashion. It seemed 
that the adventurous cat, or at least her 
head, might any moment vanish down that 
cavernous throat, but the savage dog was not 


terrified and demoralized, but otherwise un- 
harmed, and, on the whole, a much wiser cat. 
From that time forth she lost whatever of the 
dog’s dinner she had been in the habit of steal- 
ing, but in about ten seconds she had acquired 
a stock of discretion that, used in other direc- 
tions, would no doubt procure equally good 
. provision in less dangerous quarters. 




A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 

By Charles Smith Cheltnam. 

N a very far-off country, a very 
long time ago, there was a 
King who had an incomparably 
beautiful daughter, to whom 
his people, in token of their 
boundless admiration of her 
charms and of the sweetness of her character, 
gave the name of Starbright, which suited 
her so well that nobody ever spoke of her 
by any other. •Naturally, many charming 
Princes aspired to wed her, but, though .she 
vms gracious to all of them, she preferred 
Constant, and, her father having freely 
gt^ his to their marriage, she and 

her affianced,^ accompanied by a numerous 



and magnificent suite, took their 
way towards the church where their 
wedding was to be solemnized. 

By that time .several of the Princes 
whose suit had been unsuccessful bad 
retired regretfully to their distant 
kingdoms, but one of them, a power- 
ful Prince namcid Hulfstroll, a frightful 
dwarf in form, with a big hunch on 
his hack and a Ix^ard 7ft. long, 
who was a magician, and malignant 
beyond expression, stayed behind, 
resolved to revenge himself for the slight 
put upon liini. 

'Fo aarry out this wicked purpose, just, as 
the bridal procession reached the* chumh ; 
door he changed himself into a whirlwind, and ; 
filled the air with blinding dust, from th^ 
midst of which he sprang upon Starbright ^ 
and bore her away into the clouds, whence^ 
after awhile, he descended to his palace under- 
ground, where he laid her upon a sofa and 
left her insensible. 

When, on her recovering from her fainting 
fit and casting her eyes about her, the 
Princess was able to realize what had hap- 
pened to her, she found herself in a splendidly- 
furnished room, forming one of a magnificent 
suite of apartments, |ls she discovered When 
she was able to rise^ and examine her sur- 
roundings. 
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Suddenly she became aware that, by some 
invisible means, a table had been spread with 
a profusion of gold and silver dishes con- 
taining food so appetizing in appearance that, 
in spite of her distress of mind, she could 
not refrain from tasting some of it. Having 
once tasted, she continued to eat until her 
hunger was thoroughly appeased ; after which 
she laid down and tried to go to sleep. But 
it was in vam that she attempted to close her 
eyes, which continued to wander from the 
door of the room to the brilliant lights burn- 
ing upon the table with its sparkling furniture. 

Presently the door opened and four armed 
negroes entered, bearing, upon a gold and 
jewelled throne, the dwarf with the big 
hunch upon his back and streaming from 
his chin the beard that was 7 ft. long. 

Descending from his throne, Bulfstroll ap- 
proached the sofii and atleinpled to kiss the 
Princess ; but she repulsed him by the ad- 
ministration of so vigorous a box on the ear 
as made him stagger and svxi a thousand 
stars whirling about him, and, at the same 
time, hear the ringing of as many bells. He 
was unable to repress the utterance of a cry 
which made the palace tremble ; but, as he 
wished the Princess not to see that he was 
angry with her, he turned to cpiit the room : 
in his hurry, however, his feet became 
entangled with his long, trailing beard, and, 
in trying to recover his balance, he dropped 
the little cap which he was carrying in his 
hand, and which possessed the virtue of 
rendering him invisible whenever he wanted 
to be unseen. 'Fhe negroes hastened to his 
assistance and, having replaced him on his 
throne, hurriedly bore him away. 

As soon as the Princess saw that she was 
alone she sprang from the sofa, locked the 
door, picked up the little cap and hurried to 
a mirror, to see whether it would fit her 
head. What w^as her astonishment at not 
seeing anything of herself in the glass ! She 
snatched off the cap and looked again : then 
she discovered the secret of her invisibility 
and, replacing the marvellous cap on her 
head, walked about the room delightedly. 

A short time afterwards the door was 
violently thrown open, and the dwarf, wbo 
had now flung his incommodious beard over 
his shoulders, entered the room furiously. 
Seeing neither the Princess nor the lost cap, 
and comprehending that she had appropriated 
it, he set to work to search in every corner, 
flapping, all the furniture, and even peering 
undfer t^f carpet. 

was thus fruitlessly engaged the 
foincess, rendered invisible, quitted the 


palace and fled into the garden, which was 
of vast extent and magnificence. There she 
lived in tranquillity, eating delicious fruits, 
drinking from a translucent spring, and 
enjoying the impotent fury of the dwarf in 
his unceasing search for her. Sometimes 
she even went so far as to pelt him with 
plum-stones, or to show herself to him for a 
moment by taking off her cap, and then, 
instantly replacing it on her head, disappear- 
ing with a shout of laughtijr at his rage. 

One day, when she was amusing herself in 
this manner, the magic cap caught on the 
thorny branch of a gooseberry bush as she 
sped past it. In an instant the dwarf saw 
what had happ(mcd, seized her, and was in 
the act of recovering the cap, when the air 
of the garden was pierced by the warlike 
blast of a trumpet. 

Uttering a thousand maledictions and 
trembling with anger, he breathed upon 
Starbright, to send her to sleep, and, drawing 
his double-edged sword, shot up into the 
cloud.s, so as to be al)lc to [)ounce upon his 
challenger and slay him with a single stroke 
of the magic weapon. 

Mcanwlule, wlien the storm of wind and 
dust threw the wedding procession into con- 
fusion and dispersed the cavalcade, a great 
lunmlt arose among the Princes and their 
suites. The father of the vanished Princess 
and Prince Constant, her betrothed, searched 
for her everywhere, calling her by name, 
until, at length, the King, driven to despair by 
the non-success of their endeavours, issued a 
proclamation, juomising that whoever found 
her and brought her safely back should 
become his son-in-law and the possessor of 
half of his kingdom. Without a moment’s lo.ss 
of time the suitors took to horse and galloped 
away in all directions in search of her. 

During three days and nights Prince 
Constant rode without eating, drinking, oit 
sleeping, until, on the evening of the third 
day, worn with fatigue, he reined in his horse 
in a meadow and dismounted with the 
intention of snatching a few moments’ rest. 
But, as he did so, he heard plaintiye cries, 
and perceived a poor little hare, on the back 
of which was an enormous owl, tearing it 
with its claw\s. The Prince instantly snatched 
up a large stone, as he thought, but which, 
in reality, w^as a skull, and threw it with such 
accuracy as to strike the ov 1 dead. Delivered 
from its enemy, the hare ran to the Prince 
and caressed him for a moment, then skipped 
away. Whereupon ahe skull which the 
Prince had heedlessly flung at .the owl thus 
addressed him : — 
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dust until it was uiade the means of saving 
the life of one of (lod’s creatures. For 
seven hundred and seventy years I have lain 
miserably on the face of the earth without 
* winning the least sign of compassion from 
any human being. Vou have released me 
from the penalty of my crime by using me 
to save the life of that poor hare. In grati- 
tude for this service 1 will teach you how to 
c^ll to you a marvellous horse which belonged 
to me in my lifetime, and which will render 
you ^ thousand services. When you want 
him you have but to go into the plain, with- 
out looking behind you, and call to him in 
these words : — 

Wondjou^, steed with golden mane, 

Hie to me across the plain, 

Flymg, like a winded bird, 

Through the air with steps unheard ! 

Sow, please, finish ybur work of charity by 
burying me here, so that I may repose in 
peace ; then, go on your way in good hope 


went out into the plain, taking care not to look 
behind him, aud- lo test the efficacy of die 
invocation taught him by the skull — cried 

Woivlrous steed with golden mane 
Hie to me across tl»c plain. 

Flying, like a winged bird, • » 

Through the air with steps unheard 1 

From the midst of lightnings, hissings, and; 
the crash of thunder, there sped towards him 
a miracle in the form of a horse-— light as tbe 
,wind, with a dappled coat and golden manc^ 
flames flashing from its eyes and nostril^ 
and clouds of vapour pouring from its mouth 
and ears ! It stopped before the Prince and 
addressed him in a human voice : — 

“What are your commands, Prince Con- 
stant ? ’* 

“ I am un happy,’' answered the Prince ; 
“ come to my assist^ce.” And he described 
the misfortune whicS ’.ad befallen him. 

“Enter my left ear and pass but by tjie 
right,” said the magic horse. - 
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The Prince did as directed, and came out 
of the horse’s right ear completely and mag- 
nificently armed : his breastplate was covered 
with ornaments wrought in gold and jewels, 
his casque was of glittering steel, and these, 
with his sword and mace, made of him a 
fully accoutred warrior. Moreover, he felt 
himself animated by superhuman strength and 
bravery. Stamping upon the ground, he 
found that it trembled under him, a sound as 
of thunder shook the air, and the leaves fell 
from the trees as in the passing of a storm. 
He then said to his 
steed 


of a trembling mountain. Here the st^ 
stopped and said : — 

“I'he moving mountain which you see before 
you, Prince, is the head of the monster with 
the basilisk eyes ; so beware of meeting their 
glance, which is deadly, as all those whose 
bones you see lying about you have found. 
Fortunately, the heat of the noonday sun has 
.sent the monster to sleep, with his keen-edged 
sword, which nothing can resist, resting beside 
him. Conceal yourself by bending down behind 
my neck until we are close upon the sword, 

then stoop and 
snatch it from 



must conquer him ; but the 
only arm that can reach or wound him is the 
keen-edged sword possessed by his brother, 
the monster with the great head and basilisk 
eyes. It is with him that we must begin.” 

Prince Constant sprang fearlessly upon 
the back of the dappled steed with the 
golden mane, which at once started on its 
wondrous course, leaping over mountains, 
bounding across rivers, piercing dark forests, 
without crushing a blade of grass or raising a 
particle of dust on the road. At length they 
\ ^ to a wide stretching plain, strewn 
i^veiyw with human bones, at the foot 


will the monster be unable to do you any 
harm, but its life will be at your mercy.” 

Noiselessly the horse approached the 
sleeping monster; the Prince stooped and 
dexterously snatched up the sword, then rising 
in his saddle shouted so loudly as to wake 
the monster. Raising its head with a start, 
it infected the air with a ‘long-drawn angry 
snort and turned its burning eyes upon the 
Prince ; but seeing the keen-edged sword in 
his hands, it restrained its rage and said :-t 

“ Have you determined on gWing up your 
life that you have come here ? ” 
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“ Speak Itss haughtily,” replied thr Prince, Thereu[)on ht‘ conimaiideci his dappled 
“for you are in rny j)o\ver : your basilisk steed with the golden mane to bear him to 

eyes have lost their loree, and you arc going Jiiilfstroirs j)ala(X\ 'I’he words were seareely 

to i)erish by this swoial. Put first, 1 want to spoken Ix'fore they rea('hed the garden-door, 
know who you are.” at the moment when the dwarf was pursuing 

“Jt is true that 1 am in your jxjwer, the Princess Starbriglit. 4'he sound of the 
Prince, but In* geiu rous, for 1 am worthy of warlike trumpet compelled him to desist ; 
your pity. I am a knight of tlu! race of but, bt'fore (juitting her, he took the pre- 
giants, and, but for tlie mak'volem'e of my caution to ri'piaee the cap u[)on her head, so 
breather, should now be happy. He is as to make lu*r invisible. 

Piullstroll, th(' dwarf with the great hum'll 'Phi* Prin<-e was awaiting an answer to his 
upon his back and llie beard 7ft. long. ('halK'iige, wlien he heard a loud rumliling 

Jealous of the grace of my form, he sei'ks by sound in the clouds abo\'e his head, 

all means to injure me. 14 is strength, which caused by the dwarf, who, for the purpose 
is prodigious, he owes to his beard, and that of dcsi'cnding with crushing force u|)on his 
can only be si.'Vt'red by tlie keen edged sword enemy, ha<l risen to a gre-at height aliove 
which you hold in ycair hand. ( )iu‘ day lu! him. Hut he took his measure's so care- 
came to me an<l saiel : - Icssly that, on reaching tlu* ground, he 

“ ‘ I )(:ar lirotlu r, help me, I l>eg, to dis- plunged into it up to his waist at the 

cov(‘r th(! keen e'dgi'd blade which was buried mert'y of llu* Prince, who instantly se-i/ed 

in the' ('arth by a. magie ian, one of our lie)lel of his beard anel eut it off with the 

eiu'inie's, who. of all, is the only one who ('an kc'e'n-edged sword. 

de'stroy us both.’ Afte'i’ having lieel the magicia’n’s .scM'rcd 

“ 1m)oI that I ^vas, 1 trusted what he said, be.*ard to his casque and bound the' iu'ljile.ss 
and with a sjiade: made' eif a great oak Itve dwarf lo the* sadrlle' be'hind him, he entered 
dug into the* mountain until 1 found the the ]>ala<'e, whe'ie' the servants threw open till 
sword. 1 he n a dispute' aro.se be*tween us the* doors the mome'iit the'V saw that he* was 
as to which of us should ha\'e it. At last jiosse'sse'd of thr be'ard w’jiich had so long 

my breither said : “ la t us e'ach put an e'ar tej he'ld theau in awe' and bondage*. 

th(' ground, and le't the* sworel be his who 
fiisi hears the- ringing of the lU'are'sl ehure'h 
be'lls.’ I at oiK'e' be'iit down to 
instantlv my brother sprang 
me* and, with one traitorous 
of the sword, st'Vered luy hea 
fi'om my body, and le'ft me 
burieel to become an e 
mountain coNcre'd w'ith fbre.'sts. 

“As te) my liead gifted with 
vital force w4u’ch neithing ('an 
'overcome:, it has e'Ve'i since 
'remained he'ie to terrify to 
de'atli all whe) have-, be fore- you, 
attem])te:d to get possession of 
the keen e-dge'd sw'ord. Now', 

Prince, I be-g of you 
to cnjileiy that magie* 

W'capon in ('utting off 
my -vicked brotiu'v’.s 
beard, vdiieh will at 
once destro)' his ma- 
l(‘Vole:it power and 
avenger the terrible 7? 

wrong he has inflicted 
upon me.” 

“ Your desirci shall 
s j lecdily be •aecom pi i - 
shed, 1 promise you,’’ 

'*tH ^ 

replied the Prince. “the muc 

Vol. XX.- 6Q. 
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l‘he ]Vinc:c immediately began to search 
for the (:a[)tive J^rincess ; but it was in vain 
that lie examined every portion of the palace 
and gardens, the malicious dwarf refusing to 
give him any aid. At last, however, and 
when he had almost given himsi-lf up to 
despair, he had the good fortune to take 
hold of the magic cap, and then penx'ived 
fi an ri'c sleeping as I lie dwarf had left her. 
Being unalile to awaken her, lu^ put th(‘ 
magic cap in his jiocket, and, taking her in 
his arms, mounted his dappled steed, and 
carried the* dwarf to the head of his 
brmher the monster, which, after uttering 
a roar of satisfac'tion, instantly svvallowecl 
him. 

Having remounted his steed, I’rince 
Oinstant presently arrived at a wide spread 
plain, wliere his horse stopped and said : 

“Brince, we must here part company. 
You are not far from your journey’s end ; 
your horse is near at hand awaiting you. 
J'arewell ! But before 1 leave you, enter my 
right ear and come forth by the li‘ft.” 

'The Brinet; did as he was directed, and 
found himself diwssed in his wedding suit of 
clothes, as he had bet:n when I’rincess 
Starhright was carried off liy the dwarf, d’he 
dappled steed wath the golden mane then 
disapjieared from his sight, and, in answer to 
his call, his own horse galloped to him from 
the opposite side of the plain. 

Night having come by that time, he laid 
the still sleeping I’rincess on the ground, 
and, after carefully covering her with his 
mantle to protect her against the cold, lay 
down hinisi.'lf and fell asleep. 

By ill-chance, one of the unsu('<'essful 
suitors for the Brincess’s hand ]).as.scd that 
way, and, seeing Brince (Constant sleeping, 
pierced him with liis sword and rode away 
with the I’niK'css to the palace of her father, 
to whom he said : — 

“ Here is your daughter, whom I claim as 
my wile, in accordance with your promise. 
She was carried off by a terrible .sorcerer, 
against whom I had to contend during three 
days and three nights bclore 1 could ('onquer 
him.” 

The restoration of his daughter filled the 
King witii joy ; but observing that all his 
caresses failed to awaken her, he inejuired 
anxiously as to the meaning of her strange 
comlition. 

1 do p.ot in the least know what it 
means,” answered the impostor. “ You see 
her 'xaetly in the same state as that in which 
I found her imprisoned in the sorcerer’s 
bra/en castle.” 


While this was passing in the King’s 
palace, Brince Constant, pierced by the 
sword of his treacherous rival, awoke with 
hardly sufficient strength left him to 
murmur : — 

VV(.in< Irons slecd with golden iniine, 

Hie lo me jirn'.ss llic plain, 

Flying, like a winged bird, 

'riirough the air wilh steps unheard. 

A moment later, and fro»m the midst of a 
luminotis cloud the magic steed returned to 
him. 

Knowing what had happened to tht* Brinet.*, 
the magic stcid sought at a bound the 
k’oiintain of Life, whence it returned with 
three kinds of water the water lliat re\ iv(;s, 
the water that cures, and the water that 
gives strength - with which, in turn, he 
.sprinkled the Brince’s j)ale foreliead. At the 
first sprinkling life returncxl to his already 
cold body and the blood re-t'ourst'd through 
liis veins ; at the second his wound was 
cured: and at the* third all his lost strength 
('anu- back to him. 'I'hen he ojicncd his eyes 
and cried ; - 

“Oh, what a sound and rc-freshing sleep 1 
havt! had i ” 

“ 'The sleep you liavc enjoyed was the 
eternal slee)>,” reirlicd tin* dappled steed. 
“One of your rivals, finding you slee[)ing, 
murdered you, llu.*n carried the Brinccss 
Starhright lo her father, representing himsi lf 
to have been her jireservcr. But do not dis- 
tress yourself, she is still sli.‘e])ing, and you 
alone can dispel lier sUa.'p by toucliing her 
with tile dwarf ’s l)eard. Mount your horse 
and hasten on your way.” 

In a swirl of light the niagii' stei'd onia* 
more disappeared. Brince ( 'onstanl mounted 
his own horse and rode like tlie wind towards 
the home of his betrothed. 

On nearing tlu; cajiilal he found it be-' 
sii‘ged liy an army of enemies who had 
already ca])tured j)arl of the walls, and lo 
whom the terrified inhabitants were on the 
])oint of appealing for merc'y. Seeing this, 
he put on the invisilde tap and, with the 
keen edged sword, fell u|)on the besiegers 
wilh such irresistible energy that all who 
were not slm'n fled from the kingdom, only 
too glad lo have escaped v\ith their lives. 
This great feat achieved, lu* hastened still 
remaining invisible - to tlie palace, where he 
heard the King expressing astonishment at 
the sudden and wholly unlooked for flight of 
the enemy. 

“ Who can the valiant warrioi^ he who has 
saved us?” asked the King, wonderingly. 

For a nioment nobody answered. I'hen 
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Prince C'onstant look off the magic cap and, 
kneeling at the King's feet, said : ■ 

“It is 1, King and lather, who have had the 
good fortune to overcome your enemies, and 
it is I wlio resciK'd tlie Princess, mv betrothed, 
from th(i great j)eril she was in, and was 
bringing her back to )()ur arms, wlien my 


touched her forehead with the dwarfs beard, 
whereupon she instantly opened her eyes 
and smih'd, as if awaking from a pleasant 
dream. 

Trans[)orted with joy, tlie King over- 
whelme(l her with caresses, and, that same 
evening, married her to J’rince (.'onstant, 



rival here trailoroiisly assassinated me while 
1 was sleej)ing, aial next, deceived you, by 
passifig hims(‘lf off as lier preservaa’. 'Take 
Uie to her, and I will awaken her.” 

On hearing tlu'se words the impostor (led 
as (jui('kly as he < <)iild get away, while Prince 
Constant, hastening to the sleeping I’rincess, 


himself leading her to the altar and. making 
over to his son in law the |)romised lialf of 
his kingdom. 

Wliat can Ix^ said of the festivities which 
folhnvcMl ? f)nly that no eve evtr saw, no 
ear ever heard tell of, greater magnificimcc 
than was displayed in their celebration. 
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[^IVd shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section^ and to pay for sueh as are accepted !\ 


“fn.OSSOM AND DKCAY.” 

Snell is ihc appK^priale tille 
}^iv(?n liy llu- owner of the 
illiistiation which opens onr 
Curiosities this monih. Two 
young jieople are seen sil- 
ling near ii window' which 
opens on a. la ndsca ]^e. 

I’lace the jiicture, however, at 
arm’s length, ami you will lie 
surprised at the sudden change. 

An ugly skull is revealed — a 
strong conlrasl, indtaxl, lo the 
first subject of the picture. 

Miss K. Andrews, of Cleet- 
lands, Tarehaui, Hants, is re- 
sponsible lor this contribution. 

LK(;AL INCKNDIAKISM. 

New Zealand took (wery 
advanlagi’ of tlie feai of a 
visitation of the plague Ircnn 
Australia to have a “spring 
cleaning ” throughout her but 
ders. Sanitary insp<‘ctors vvitc 
atipointed in every city and 

town, and as a result of tlu'ir report.- many insanitary 
buildings w'ere destroyed, 'flu’ |)hologrnph hen* rejiro' 
ductal shows the risky niclhods adopted by lln- Napier 
siulhoiities. Members ol llu: Municipal i'ire brigade 
set fire to the condemned house at three o’clock in 
the afternoon, and the photograph was taken by Mr. 
Arthur H<»we, who was out; of the few )H‘rsons w'ho 
got wind of the coming t'vent, and was aide to catch 
the shadow liefore his caimaa. It was a risky venture 
on the part of the tiremen, as neither the shop on the 
left nor the hou.se on the right of the place that 
was fired was more than I5fl, distant ! Kiirther- 
inore, that side of the slioji nearest lo the (Ire was 
piled high inside with tins of kerosene ! Little 
womler that the lady (anight in the jihoto. should 
display such interest in the (.Mnnagralion, for .slit- is 
the shopkeeper. The condemned building had a 



more than usually interesting 
hisloi)'. Situated on While 
Koad, it was known as “the 
old Maori ('hih House.” It was 
erected by the (lovernment in 
the sixties as a l(.■.■‘ort for Maoris 
v'isiting Najiier, being in those 
days a considerable distance 
away from other dwellings. No 
one being respimsible lor keep- 
ing up the house, it soon fell 
into a diily and untidy condi- 
tion. d’he town exlciide.d be- 
)'ond its lo(;alitv, and the build- 
ing bec'ame an eyi.'.snre, and of 
late years bad liceii a blot ujion 
a clo.selv 'pt *i)ulaled ncighbnur- 
hiwid. It may be added that 
the weak of the municipal lirc- 
raisers was altogi-tlicr successful 
in de.siroying llie old placi', the 
adjoining house and simp only 
gelling scnrclu-d, thanks to a 
liberal npjilicalion of water. 
Mr. L. Mills, of Wellington, 
N.Z., si’iuls these particulars. 


HOW WAS tins DONK.-’ 

Here is a ]>hologtaph, which was taken by Sam 
Ihislowe, wilb a mystery altathed lo it. Mr. C. 
('i.lver Johnson, of 150, Nassau Stieet, New- York, 
writes: “I am 


sending you by 
this post a most 
singular |. thole i- 
grnph taken at 
'I'ojieka, Kansas. 
The man whose 
fare is seen is W . 
H. Karus. Ju.sl 
how the phot(.>- 
graph was taken 
neither Mr. Kurns 
nor the photo- 
grapher w ill reveal. 
It is Considt'rerl 
the most singular 
photo, of the sort 
yet seen in this 
coimtrv.” 






Copyright, 1900, by George Newnes, bimited. 
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ON THK SAKK SIPK. 

“ INIy pliolo. represents an en- 
vtilope with stamps uf five diflerenl 
countries, which were' all availahle 
on the spot the letter was posted, 
on hoanl of a. ship on tlu* P>oden- 
see or 1/ac de (’onstance. On the 
borders ol this lake are sit wait'd 
(icrmany, Austria, Switzerland, 
Havarla, and Wiirteinlier^. The 
gentleman who sent tlie letter 
was not (juitt! sine in which 
country hi; was when posting 
same, and in onler tootVend none 
hi* ahisetl a stamp id* eat'li t)f the 
countries mentioned.” Mr. l*!rii:ii 
Koo]nnann, of l()S, Lancaster 
Road, Kolting Hill, sends the 
above particulars, togtrtlier willi 
the phf)to. 

rHK VObNCI-.S'l' Sl'ATION- 
MASri.K l\ r.NtiLAXD. 

Ml. 'F. ('. r.eynon, ol ('heriton, 
Pyle Hill, Neuhiiry, sends a 
jihoto. ol a, l.id who is j»rohahly 










at a sh‘>p in I.)avvson Stieet, Dublin, aiul has been in 
tlie present owner s possi;ssion lor seven years. When 
new it cost no less than /jo sterling, rather a high 
price Ibi a penknile ! Mr. R. Dashwootl Tandy, of 
The Drove, Haillow Roai.1, Tonliridge, is res|)tuisiblt* 
lor this C(»ntribntion. 

sri'ck KAS'l IN A mxk 

** While on my ludidays last month in Swaledale 
I clindx'd up a liill to see the tarn. When 1 reached 


the youngest statioiMiiaster in F.nglnnd. Heisonly 
thirteen yoars <ild, and is in cliatge ol Welford Park 
Statitm, on the l.nmhouinc Valley Railway, in 
Berkshire. 

A KNIFK WI'I'II rWO nUNHlKlH) llbADES. 

1 he cxtr.ioidinary photo, ^^hich lollows is that of a 
knife with no fewer than two hundred blades, ina two 
of whit'll are exactly similar, as may be seen by a 
clt>M' fxa.nination of the iihotograjili. It was bought 




tin; top of the hill 1 found a sheep fast in 
a peal-bog by tin sitle tif tlie tarn. Jt 
had apj»:«rently bevUi tcm[)te<l by the grccil 
grass, wtiii h was grow’ing at the water 
side, and in its endeavours tt> reach it it 
hiul sunk into the hog. Its little lamb 
not knowing what to tlo would run liack' 
wards and forwards tt) its nmlber (it being 
loo light to sink into the bog when 
running) and ve y often would get on 
her hade. The photograph inclosed i.s 
of the lamb on its rnolher’.s back/’ 
This from Mr. John F. Stirling, of 8l, 
North Road, D.nlinglon. 
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PEKin.KS.” 

Mr, 1). of li, 

IJcrhorl Place, Dublin, in 
sending the next ]>hf)l(). , says : 
“ I inclose a pbf)t(>. of the 
‘ ndljuan of J’cebles’ in 
chargt! of a* scolding woman 
sentenced to the punishment 
of the ‘ Pranks.’ 1 am not 
aware that this has btren 
photographed before, ami it 
is, I believe, well Wfu thy of 
attention. 'J’he punishment 
of the Pranks was a mode of 
degrading scolding women. 
The Pranks was fixed on the 
woman’s head, a portion 
being forced into hm mouth, 
compK‘iely iirevenling her 
from speaking. In this slate 
of enforced silence she was 
led through the town by thi- 
‘crier,’ who proclaimed her 
misdemeamnir at the Cross 
and other public pkures,” 
'1 he Pellman and his charge 
are of course modelled in wax. 

I NTH U PICKS. 

Here is a [ihotograph show 
ing an open beehive between 
the combs of which some im- 



sotne 4ft. in diameter was 
ra/ed close to the ground by 
a terrilic gale, which lifted 
and b.'ilancerl it neatly on the 
roof of an adjoining stable. 
The roof itself was smashed, 
but fortunately the walls on 
either siile w'crc. sfrongenough 
to .support the tree, thus .sav- 
ing the live.s of a numlier of 
valuabltr horses who were in 
the stable at the time. '1 his 
alarming incident occurred on 
the (‘state of l.ylestone Car- 
dross, and the photo, w'as 
.sent by Mr. K. Hutchinson, 
of (ireeiilield House, Dum- 
barton. 

A VKHV c;i,i':vi-:k hohsi-:. 

'I'lic sui'jt’cl of this ))icture 
is a dray-horse belonging to 
Massey, Harris, and (!o,, 
Limited, Winnipeg, Canada, 
which, througli tlit‘ clever 
training of its diiver, Wm. 
fiddie, drinks tioin a hose. 
He jollovvs his master bom 
the stable, several blocks 
away, and, unassisted, picks 
up the bos(^ and jimceeds tn 
satisfy his tliiist. When in 




pudent wasps have built their nests. Mr. Kicbatd 
Giles, Vice C-diairman of the Derbyshire Pee Kee])ers’ 
A.ssociation, in sending the pliotograph .says that n(»t 
only did he disc(»ver this 
instance of intrusion in a 
straw skfji in his garden, 
but the oceurreiice was 
repeated in the ea.se of 
a wooden hive ; this 
proves conclusively that 
the wasps must have 
gained entrance threnigh 
the u.sual channel, evi- 
dently unmolested by 
the rightful owners. Mr. , 

L. 11. (iiles, of Plakeley j 
Lodge, Ktwall, near 
Derby, took the pholij. 

A NARHOvV KSt'APE. 

The next photograph 
is u .striking instance of 
a lucky escape from in- 
stant detalh. A huge tree 



irness, should he lie drivcMi up to the emit, and the^ 
id of the hose be run out to 1 lit will |iick it up 
ir .spoit, even when not thirsty. Aft r getting a 
jtroper hold f it he will 
throw' out his nose, cast 
a glance towards the 
building with a know'- 
ing i(»ok, as much as 
It) say, “ Till II that 
water on,” and allow 
the .stream to till his 
mouth and gusii out 
again, (‘vidently as much 
amused as the crow'd of 
onlookers who slop as 
th(‘)fc are j^assing. Mr. 
Massey, of Winnijieg, 
has stmt us the |)holv). 
of lliis clever horse in 
the act of drinking in 
his own ^leculiar way, 
which was taken by 
J. W. Housser, Win- 
nipeg. 
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A NOVEL USE FOR COCKLE 




Miss Maggie L. Walker, of Hriclgc 






0 


i. 




Street, 1 )iiinl)arl()n, Scotland, ha 
“ prinle<l ” one of Mis. IJrowning’s 
“Sonnets from the rortngnese.’* 

Miss Walker wiit* ^ to say that the printing was done 
v\ith a line pen and Indian ink. The feat, \Ne 
imagine, reijuired a great d(>al of patience, not to 
mention C(msi(l<.aahle ability. 


NOT TARKN ‘'A I' 'lUE FRONT." 

The ])ecnliar picture that follows is one taken 
tlnoiigh the inside of a oin. breech loading gun. Mr. 
Iluhcit ('/. Ilolims, v\ho look the photo., arranged 
his camera, at the hveech end, wlnl.'.t a fiiend of his 
stooil at the niu/./U‘ end. looking down the hole. 
Apart fiom its striking originality, the jrhotfrgraph 
shows very plainly how heautilully clean this weapon 
has lK;cn kejit Iry iho.se in charge of it. Mr. 
Holmes's arldress is “St. Winifred’s,” Norlmry, near 
Stieathani, S. \V. 


PHOTOttkARHEl) HIS OWN jUMP. 

“ T send yon a jihotograph which I took <.*f myself,” 
says Mr. S. Walter, of 'I’lie Fernery, (lueen’s Terrace, 
Canterbury Koa<i, Margati*, “ and 1 consider it a 
curiosity. I took it when jumping out of a window 
some time ago at Honrnemoulh. 1 focused the 
camira on the window' fiisl, and then passed the 
string attached to the shatter up through the window. 
1 then entered the room, lc>ok the .string in my hand, 
and pulled it very gently just as .1 leapt from tlie sill, 
taking care mu to upset tin? eamera in doing .so. 
The <li'o|), whicli, however, 1 did not measure, was 
.Something like l^ft.” 




A “SPI.IT BASS." 

Mrs. !’■. Cnunpton Hrown, of “ Ujruaghur,” Park- 
wood koad, Hoscombe, sends tin; ])hoti)gra|)h f)f an 
c-xlraordinary occurrence wdiich took place in the 
fore-saloon of the ss. ■ LVr.s//c, Honrnemoulh. 

The bottle was standing on the ccumter, and sud- 
denly, without anyone t«)uching it, it split exactly 
in halves, h.s can be see’, in ihe picture which 
we reproduce. 
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AN h\ I KAOkDfNAKY f'.0\VI.IN(; FK.AT. 

M.'isici T. K. I’onsfoul, f)f Claicncc Sr]ioi>), 
Wcston-supei'Man^, sends an excellent, pholoj^riipli 
of a very curious occurrenci: at cricket. The. par- 
ticulars are ’ouched f(,r l»y Mr. ronsfnrd him- 
self, Mr. 1*'. j. Smith, .assistant master of the school, 
and a mnnher of eye witnesses. Mr. l*«>nsf<ird 
writes: “ We ((darenee .Scho(il) were ]>layinj:i; a 
stron.iT Weston XI. when I’arker, our jaofessional, a 
very fast howltT, clean howled one of the Westonians. 
The middle stump was knocked down ; the hall, 
instead of continuintj its wild flii^hl, came hack a 
few yards, and the two hails were discovered about 


overhoar<l from a hoal, and the hvtni^My fish seized it 
a.s it was clescendin^^ The truth oi this extraordinary 
fish story is vouchecl for l>y the ai)ove t;entlernen, and 
the photo, was sent in hy Mr. M. A. Condon, o( 22, 
Smith Street, Halifax, Nova Sc(Hia. 
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Captain Sentimental and the Baby, 

hv Kdgar [kpson. 


IIKN the 'I'lTinsvaal War broke 
out six of us irrei;nlars were 
up in Montsioa’s eountry re 
covering cattle stolen from a 
farmer on the northern bonier 
of liecliiianaland ; and for our 
sins (Captain Sentimental himself had come 
in command of us. Despenser had given 
him the name after overliearing him one 
night, when he was on sentry-go, talking 
al)out women to ( Captain Warrcndi'r, of the 
Mounted Police, whom he had dined. 

l)<'sj)enser said tliat h(‘ had never h(!ard 
such shriv(‘iling and sulphurous talk ; it bad 
made him led s(jU(.*amish which was very 
hard to bedeve - and should have blighUal 
every woman within ten miles. Me gave us 
a lew examples of it, and when Ik.* said that 
('a])tain Sentimental was his name, we felt 
that he was right. .Before that we had called 
him Captain Satan, sometimes the Devil for 
short, for many reasons, most of them good. 
Ik‘ was a big black man, the blat'kest white 
man I ever saw : bis skin was white enough 
when he turned liis sleeves up ; but liis face 
and ni:ek and hands and wrists Inirned in 
the hot w'eatluT to as dark a brown as you 
can imagine ; his eyes were black, and bis 
hair, moustache, ancl beard were coal-black. 

bor all bis bla<'kness he was of a neatness 
that in a ('ampaign or on an expedition was 
truly diabolical : no matU‘r how rough the 
work, 01 how long it had lasted, you always 
saw' him with his hair short, his Ix ard neatly 
clipped to a point, and his hands lit for a 
dinner at Marlborough House ; and Jam, his 
Kaffir briy, would brush at him w^hile he 
smoked lus last [lijn- at night and his first 
pipe in the morning, till he started the day 
with the cleanest uniform and boots in the 
expe-blion. 

Ills tempi T was, if anything, blacker than 
hi.s face : he w-as for ever bully ragging us ; 
lie hi'/ed us jierpetually with hundreds of 
needless link jdjs, and called it keeiiing us 
in condition ; he took ten times as much 
caic of our horses as he did of us, and told 
us so. He iK*ver liaxl a civil word for any- 
one ; he »e\er smiled; and Urqiihart, the 
only man whe had ever heard hi.s laugh, 

* Vol. 


said that he never wanted to ^lear it again. 
But after Despenser told Baring, IJniuhart, 
and me of his talk about women, we called 
him (daptain Sentimental, and grinned at his 
temper. He might grind out the rasping, 
unfair jeers whieli made the hardest bitten 
old roiKstaboiit in the sipiadrou sijuirm, at u.s, 
and we only grinned. We knew^ all about 
women ; we had been there ourselves, poor 
beggars ! 

But be w’as a leader. He had the finest 
knack of nursing his command and bringing 
it fitter into adion than any other. He 
knew the exact moment when to let us out 
to hit our hardest and when "to draw us 
gently out of a tiglit |)]aee. And w'hen we 
did ('orne out, we knew that \\c had done 
every bit of damage possible. Nothing else 
could have induced a scjuadion of such 
wastrels to stand his hazing. 

By the last days of October we had 
gathered into our camp, a head or two at a 
time, the stolen cattle, and vvert! feeding 
them up and resting them for the long 
journey south. W'c had nine pri.soners whom 
Captain Sentimental proposed to take back 
with him to civilization, because he said that 
a ('ivilized Ikigging with the proper cere- 
monies was belter reported, and more 
soothing to the tril)es, than a flogging ten 
times as .severe at the back (Mid of tlie world. 

He had been away from us for .some days, 
shooting big game with a chief, and his 
al>stm('e had not damiicd our .^[lirits. One 
morning he kkIc into camp willi Jam, just as 
we had finished grooming our horses ; reined 
up before us, and said, dropping out bis 
words one by one as though they W’ere loo 
good to waste on such a.s us, “ Scum of the 
world”-- his pretty \\i\y of addressing us — 
“ the Transvaal and f'ree State have declared 
war against England !” 

We shouted, and he went on, ‘‘ I’m 
going to let the trackers try and drive the 
cattle back-- not that they can. And I’m 
going to take you to Mafeking. Be smart !” 

We shouted again, rushed to fill our haver- 
sacks and water-bottles and in five minutes 
were in our saddles and riding slowly south. 
We did not even wait to punish the prisoners, 
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“i'm corNc; to taki- von to MAFi-KfNc;. 

We raged at the pare Ca[)tain Sentimental 
set ; but there was very little grass, and any 
hard work wouhi surely founder our horses. 
We talked and talked of the war, where 
the fighting would be, what it would be 
like, and how long it would last. By 
noon on th(i third day we had gone some 
seventy miles, and expected to reach the 
Molopo River next morning, when wc 
should find more fodder and, therefore, 
faster goiiig. 

On the day before we had passed two or 
three kraals and found them humming like 
angry beehives. It looked as if trouble was 
brewing ; but the niggers did not go beyond 
yelling at Uo. About noon wc were riding 
up a long, stony ridge, hoping to see beyond 
it a likely shady place for our midday meal, 
when there came over it the sound of rifle- 
shots and yelling. 

“ Open order ! ” shouted Captain Senti- 


mental, and led us at 
a hand-gallop to the 
top of the ridge. 

We looked down 
the farther slope on 
a waggon surrounded 
by a hundred joyful, 
yelling niggers loot- 
ing it. 

“ I'his is the kind 
of ^devilry I’ve been 
looking for,'’ ("aptain 
Senti men lal growled, 
savagely. “ Pick your 
men ! Six hundred 
yards ! f'irc ! ” 

We firi^d a volley, 
which bowled over 
three or four ; tlie 
others yelled, and 
began to fire at us. 
We kn(;w their shoot- 
ing : they could not 
have hit a lincT at 
the distance ) and we 
walk(?d our hors(,‘S 
(]uietly down the 
ridge, halting every 
few )’ar(ls to fire. 
Pefore we had gone; 
a hundred and fifty 
yards we had them 
on the run ; wc 
quickened our pace 
to a trot, and then 
to a cantor that we 
might keep them at 
a comfortabU* range ; 
and we dotted tlieir line of flight with sprawl- 
ing bodies. As pass(?d the waggon Captain 
Sentimental called to me to look to it. I 
cantered up to it, the common, well w'orn, 
and rather rickety waggon of the small trader, 
and, as I pulled up, heard the wailing of a 
liaby. 'I'he oxen, out-spanned, were scattered 
over the plain ; by a newly-kindled fire lay 
the bodies of the trader and two Kaffir 
drivers, riddled with bullets from a shallow 
donga sixty yards away, wfliere the ambush 
had lain. 

I dismounted and looked into the waggon. 
A glance showed me the body of a woman 
huddled in the far corner, her head half- 
severed from her body, amaig the folds of a 
roll of bright blue cloth which the niggers 
had unwound ; and across her feet lay a little 
baby, screaming. I climbed into the waggon, 
swearing under my breath, but very fully. It 
$m^lt like a butcher’s shop in hot weather ; 



BE SMART !" 



CAPTAIN SENTIMENTAL AND THE BABY, 
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and I wanted to get out of it, quickly. 1 
picked up the child and climbed down with 
it. It screamed dismally, wriggling. 

I stood looking about, feeling sick, when 
Captain Sentimental came trotting up with 
the others. “Anyone left alive?'’ he 
cried. 

“ Only a baby, sir,” I answered. 

lie pulled up, looked at me and the child, 
which 1 was what you would call dandling, 
and burst into a storm of swearing. I stared 
at him, still stupid from the sight under the 
waggon - tent and not understanding. He 
ended with, “ V\)u dunder- headed, bottle- 
nosed baboon ! Is that how^ you hold a 
baby ? Suj)port its back ! ” pitched him- 
self off his horse ; dashed at me ; snatched 
it from me ; l)alanced it somehow on the flat 
o( his big hand ; swung it to and fro very 
gt'ntly ; and in about a minute it had 
st()pi)ed screaming and was blinking. We 
looked at one another ; and a kind of gasp 
went round. 

Ho })r()pped tlu^ baby on his arm .some- 
how ; went and f)(‘ered under the waggon- 
tent ; and swore. One by one the others did 
the same. 'J'hen we stood in an undecided 
group, waiting for him to speak, and the 
baby began to wail. 

He thouglit a moment, and said, “Bury 
the man and his wife. Be smart ! We may 
have a thousand niggers on our track in an 
hour ; and the soojk.t we’re out of this the 
beittrr ! ” 

Despenser found a spade in the fore[)art 
of the waggon ; Haring and ('apell let down 
the back, and lifted the dead woman out. 

(Captain Sentimental glanced at her face, 
said “Scotch,” and drew off her wedding- 
ring. 'I’hey wound a blanket round the 
body and brought it to the place, about 
fifty yards away, where Despenser had 
already broken ground. Captain Sentimental 
( limbed into the waggon, and we heard him 
rummaging. 

Digging (|uiekly by turns we .soon had a 
grave duj.', and lowered the man and woman 
into it. Then, since it was a woman we 
were burning, Despenser — the corner of his 
eye ti.- ned uncomfortably back towards the 
waggon, in feir of Captain Sentimental bear- 
ing him — said a prayer and some texts out of 
the Burial Service ; we filled up the grave, 
and pile! a do/db big stones on it — it took 
three of us to move each. 

’\'e came 'oack to the waggon and found 
Captain Sentimental watching a tin pot full 
of milk on "thtj fire. A small pile of baby 
clothes, little, three - cornereii pieces of 


blanket, a sponge, and a puff-box lay beside 
it, and on them lay the baby, sleeping. 

Me looked at us thoughtfully for a 
moment and .said, “ You may as well be 
useful for once. Take these things, and 
keep them dry, or Til ask you why they’re 
not.” And he divided the little pile among 
us, two or three fiieces to a man. 

While we were stowing them aw'ay the 
milk boiled, and be poured it intp his water- 
bottle. Tlien he fiistened the tin pot to his 
saddle, rolled the baby in a blanket, and 
mounted, carrying it before him. W’e rode 
away at a gcjod pace, Jam hanging a cou[)le 
of miles in our rear, Montgomery and 
Urquhart half a mile in front, to look out for 
niggers. We bad ridden for an hour when 
the baby began to howl ; and we drew up 
nearer to (kiptain Sentinuaital to .sec what 
would haj)pen. He shifted it on to his 
other arm, and it was ([iiiet. J^resently it 
began again, and be .si lifted it back. But 
at the end of another mile, for all his shifting 
it, it w^as howling steadily, and h*e bade us 
halt and ('at our meal. W’e dismounted ; 
sat or .sf)rawled twenty yards away from him ; 
and began to chew our biltong, with an eye 
on his doings. 

He poured some milk into the silver cup 
of his flask, set the baby on his left arm, and 
began to feed it with a teaspoon. Plainly 
it was not used to being fed in that w'ay, for 
it howled and choked piteously, and howled 
and choked again. It was dreadful to see 
it chc^ke. Every time he propi)ed it forward, 
and patted its back, swearing ; and once, 
turning a raging eye ii})on us, he growled 
a('r()ss to us, “ ju.st like a woman ! Senseless 
jades ! Here she is in a wild country, and 
never tc'achcs it to drink ! Senseless jades, 
all of them ! ” 

“ Yirs, sir ! ” wc cried together : it was so 
sehlom that he ('amc so far (?ut of his 
sulkiness as to speak to us, that we were 
in a hurry to .say the right thing. 

He was a good half-hour feeding it ; and 
when he .stood u|) he stamped up and down 
as though it haci cramped him, and mopped 
the sweat from his forehead. It fell asleep 
in a few minutes ; and we rode on. But 
presently it awoke, and screamed fijr nearly 
an hour with indigestion ; do what he would 
he could not quiet it, and again and again he 
cursed all women for senseless jades who did 
not teach their children to drink cow’s milk. 
Its wails got on the nerves of Capell and. 
Baring, and they dropped a hundred yards 
behind. At last it fell asleep; but in another 
hour it awoke, howling with hunger, and 
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halted while it was fed. It seemed to choke 
less ; but we had not ridden far before it was 
wailing again with indigestion. 

"Fherc was a bright moon ; we rode on 
through the night and came down into the 
bed of the Molopo at about ten o’clock. 
I’here was not much water in the river, and 
what there was was muddy ; but by good 
luck we struck a little spring bublding out of 
the bank <yid made our fire by it. As soon 
as it burned up Oaptain Sentimental put a 
big handful of meal into his tin pot, and let 
it boil aiKl boil. Then, when it was half 
boiled away, he strained the licpior from it 
through his handkerchief into his bottle of 
milk. Twice he did it, eating hi.s su[)per the 
while ; and wdien he strained in the second 
potful he .said: “'There, it’ll digest that all 
right ! ” 

'The order of our watch had been fixed ; 
rolled in our blanktas we were drowsing over 
our last [)ipes, when we were set wide awake 
by the doings of (Captain Sentimental. With 
the aid of Jam he made a very fair .screen by 
setting u[) a couple of blankets on sticks ; 
poked tile fire to a great blaze ; took the 
baby on his knc^c, and began to change it. 
We sat up and stared at him with the eyes of 
a party of children in a box at a pantomime. 
It was a wonderful sight : plainly enough he 
had the theory of the thing, liut not the 
practice ; he had seen it done many times 
but had never done it, for his fingers were all 
thumb.s. Yet it was wonderful how gently 
his big hands handled the little, .soft body. 
He sponged him all over with hot water out 
of the pot, dried him, powdered him, tied 
him up, and dress(;d him. And all the while 
his Hce was anxious and painstaking. The 
child stared at the fire, and let him turn him 
about with never a howl. 'Then he rolled 
him in a blanket and began to walk up and 
down with him, crooning ; 1 give you my 
w'ord, crooning ! 

It was too much: Haring said, “Well, 
I’m hanged ! ” Capell spat viciously into 
the fire; Urquhart and Montgomery buried 
their heads in their blankets and choked ; 
I)es[)enser, who was on guard, walked 
quickly away. I got up and went after him. 
I le was leaning against a boulder, shaking. 

“ Wasn’t • I right ? Wasn’t 1 right ? ” he 
said. “ Captain Sentimental, by all that’s 
holy ! ” 

“ I’m not sure you’re not a blamed fool,” 
I said, trying to work it out in my mind. 

Me turned quiet ; and presently he said, 
“ Wc’l, I lielieve you’re right. After all, some 
beast of a woman lost a good thing there.” 


We went back to the fire and found 
Captain Sentimental rolled in his blanket, 
cuddling the sleeping child to him. 

“ I )espenser,” he said, sleepily, “ if I stir 
just come and shake me awake. I might 
overlay him.” 

He made but a poor night of it. Three 
times I awoke to find him feeding the child, 
or walking up and down, hushing him to 
sleep ; and all my two hours’ watch he did 
not get twenty minutt\s’ ri^st. 

At dawn we breakfasted and rode east, 
keeping along the hills on the southern bank 
of the Molopo. All the while we kept 
dro[)ping back by twos to di.siaiss how 
(Captain Sentimental had learned to deal 
with babies, d'he ('hild’s appetite regulated 
our march : every two liours we h.ilted while 
he was fed. At noon he had another wash 
and change in the warm sun. He took his 
meals now with no mort: than three chokes, 
and those not bad ones, in each, and he 
wailed very little with indigestion, (’at)ell 
and Montgomery grumliled continually at the 
delay, but out of Captain SeiitimentaTs hear 
ing. His nights were very b.ad, and when- 
ever we halted for our noon rest he wcuild 
fall dead a.sleep, if the baby would let him. 
Hut he was luqipy enough : his fice cleared 
of its scowl as he tended the ( hild, and he 
would ride along over smooth ground look- 
ing down at him in a curious, hungry way 
that made us uncomfortable. 

Now and again we got informatie)n from 
parlies of niggers, or at a farm, but very 
little, and that vague. Hiit at last the day 
came when we should be in Mafeking by 
night, and we rode along very cheerful. In 
the afternoon, when we were some fifteen 
miles away, a faint boom came over the 
hills from the east. At no word of command 
we pulled iij) tmr horses, and, looking at one 
another, listened. We heard nothing, and, 
were just moving on, when the boom came 
again : we knew it for the report of a big gun. 
Hut there were no guns in Mafeking of a size 
to be heard at that distance. 'I’he towm w\is 
besieged ! 

jam was sent on a mile ahead, Despenser 
rode half a mile behind him ; 1 rode half a 
mile out on the right flank, Montgomery on 
the left ; and we moved forward slowly and 
cautiously. We were three hours going 
seven miles ; and all the ‘while the booming 
grew louder. Just before nightfall 1 saw Jam 
and Despenser comitig back to the others 
with three niggers, anti rode in to hear the 
news. The town was surrounded and 
being bombarded. 
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and (jiiilc ]):i|)f)y. ProsiMitly wc came 
to the end nf the fine weather, an<l 
rode and sl(|)t in a rt^ntinuous cold 
rain ; the effoi t to ktn'p the baby dry 
kept C!a[)tain Sentimental for ever wet, but 
he showed no si)^m of discomforl. 'Twenty 
miles from Vryl)urg we chanc ed on the farm 
of an Englishman of the name of Morris, 
and then: we learned of Sc'ott’s suicide and 
the occupaticai of the town by the Boers. 
'I'here was nothing for it l)Ut to push on to 
.KimbeiKy. \\\.: took twelve hours’ rest ; 
filled lip our flasks with whisky ; look as 
much bread as we could ('arry, trusting to 
the cattle of the disloyal Dutch for meat. 
(^aj)tain Sentimental was made happier than 
ever by a small I'ag of oatmeal- he said 
that oatmeal* water would be far better to 


mile of us. W'e awoke one wet and chilly 
dawn ten miles away from Kimberley to find 
a strong investing force between us and the 
town. We lay where w^e were, in good 
covert, all the day ; and at night made 
a long circuit, and tried to get into it from 
the east through Tree State 'Terfitory. We 
got within four miles of it, and stirred up a 
Boer commando. They chased us a good 
twenty miles east ; and, for all that we had* 
ki*|)t our horses in good condition, we did 
not shake them off till an hour before dawn. 


mix with the baby’s milk llian the maize- 
tv atei he had been using; and we set out 
again. Mr., Mo;ris begged hard to be 
allowed to take cliarge of the baby till the 
war w IS over ; but Captain Sentimental 
would H'H hear o^ it. We were not sorry that 
he refused : we were growing interested in 
the child, and keen on bringing him through. 

vVe travelled more sflovdy than ever, mo.stly 
by night ; the country swarmed with 
parties of Boerf. ; often they were within a 


'Then we turned at right angles to our cour.se, 
and rode slowly due south, breathing our 
honses. But at last we halted on the top of 
a kopje : our horses were done, and we had 
had enough. Wc ate some food, ravenously ; 
rolled ourselves in our blankets, and went 
to sleep in such shelter as the boulders would 
give us from the j)ouring rain. 

The sun was setting vhen Captain Senti- 
mental awoke us ; and we found ourselves in 
a bad case, out of our reckoning in an 
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enemy^s country, with very little food. In 
the clear air, the clearer that it had been 
raining, we could see the smoke of five 
homesteads, the nearest three miles away to 
the south. Captain Sentimental was strangely 
restless, for him, and kept going to look at 
the baby, who was sleeping in its blanket 
under a boulder. It seemed best to stay 
where we were ; we hung up our blankets in 
the level sun-rays, and ate the very little food , 
we had left. For an hour after sunset we 
smoked gloomily. Of a sudden there came 
a savage curse from Captain Sentimental. 
“ 'fhe child’s got a touch of dysentery ! ’’ he 
cried, in a curious, trembling voice. 

We jumped up and crowded round him, 
cursing softly. 

“It-* it kills them in three days -unless 

they’re treated,” he said, and struck us 

silent. 

Despenser found voice first, and said that 
we must ride to the nearest town and find a 
doctor, even though it meant surrendering. 


“ Surrender ? Not I ! I should lose the 
child ! ” cried Caf)tain Sentimental. “ 
want a doctor ! I can treat him myselr((BP^ 
medicine and warmth, and — and eggs.” 

“ There’s no medicine nearer than a doctor, 
sir ; and no doctor nearer than a town. We 
must surrender,” said Despenser. 

“ And lose the child ? Ah, you never had 

a child of your own- or thought you had,” 

groaned Captain Sentimental. “ Besides, 
where’s there a town ? ” he snapped. And 
he took the cl^ild on his knee. 

We said nothing, and presently he said : 

“ We will wait an hour, that won’t make any 
difference.” 

We stood about, fidgeting. After a while 
the child broke into short bursts of wailing : 
not the wailing of hunger, which we knew, 
but a different kind. We had to keep 
walking .away, kicking at the stones, and 
cursing. 

“ It’s like a corkscrew turning in your 
vitals,” said Despenser, and he was right. 

At the end of half an 
hour Captain Sentimental, 
who was bent over the child 
and gnawing at his fingers, 
said, sharply, “Come 
along ! ” 

We scuttled to our horses, 
gasping with relief, bridled 
them, and were in our 
.saddles in half a minute ; 
and he bade Jam lead us 
straight to the neare.st 
homestead. We pushed on 
through the darknes.s, over 
the rough ground as quickly 
as our stumbling horses 
could. But we were nearly 
an hour going that three 
miles. We came to a’^hig, 
low building ; halted fifty 
yards away from it. I)e- 
spensor held the baby, Jam 
the horses. We crept up 
to within twenty yards of 
the house before the dogs 
barked. At their noise the 
door half - opened, and a 
woman peered out. We 
dashed forward, and tumbled 
pell-mell into the big kitchen 
and living room. An old 
Dutch vrouw, by the fire, 
and two younger ones, by 
the tloor, frouzy slatterns, 
yelled out at Saur bursting 
in I then huddled together 
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• p hearth, muttering, “ Das rooineks ! 

rooineks ! ’’ and staring at us with 
the vicious eyes of tra[)pod wild cats. 
Then there came a howling of frightened 
children from one of tlie side-rooms, and 
tousled heads, a?id shining, just-awakened 
eyes at the door of it. 

“ You won’t be harmed ! Medicine ! 
Have you any medicine ? ” cried C’ai)tain 
Sentimental, and .shouted to Despenser to 
bring the liaby. 

The old vrouw growled something in her 
throat, spat on the floor, and turned sullenly 
away. He wasU^d no more words, but hurried 
to the shelves at the end of the room 
and began to search th<'m feverishly. De- 
spt:n.ser biaajght in the baby and carrital him 
to the Are ; we (aowded round him to look 
at liim. He blinked at the lire a moment, 
and then began to wail anti stjuirm. His 
cheeks l(.)okcd lt;ss round aht;ady. Captain 
Sentimental cm-ghl u]) a candle and dashed 
into the nearest sitle room. We heard him 
rummage about; then he came (»ut, and 
hurried into the next; out again, and into 
the room of the children, who scavamed 
loudly ; and tluai came a shout, and he 
came forth bearing a large l.n)ttle of castor-oil. 

In three minutes tlie l)abv had swallowed 
a tcaspoonful as though he liketl it. No 
scjoner was it swallowial than (.'aptai!i .Senli- 
miailal undressed him, and st l him on hiskiK.^e 
in the full heat of tlie lire ; [)ulled a flannel 
shirt out of his knapsai'k ; cut a k'lig strip 
about four inches wide from it ; and called to 
me to l)ring him lu edle and cotton horn the 
dilapidateci woik-box ol the lamily which 
sUkkI on the table. 1 bnmght them, ai\d 
after a lot of tioiible he threaded tin; needle, 
wound the strip of flannel lound llie child's 
ikxly, and began to sew it on. I was so 
afrai(l of his running the needle into the 
•child's body that I held my breath over 
.some of the sliteius. It was done at last, 
and 1 breathed easily. He rolled him in l»is 
blanket and set him in the big arm-ebair 
before the tire. I'lie wiauen watched his 
doings wi h the same savage, sullen stare. 

He rose with a dcc[) sigh and began to 
give orders. Jam wa.s to go down to the 
nigger huts, auvl .see that none of them stole 
awa.y to t( h of our raid; twa) of u.s, in turn, 
were to ride roui/d the bouse for two hours 
through the night. Montgomery showed the 
women into die children’s room, made sure 
that the window was too small for them to 
escape ihtoit^jh, and shut them in; the rest 
of us went foraging. Captain Sentimental 
put some oatmeal and water into a pot .and 
Vol 


set it to boil. We found a joint of cold beef, 
bread, coffee, and eggs, and made a luxurious 
meal. In the middle of it he strained off 
the oatmeal -water and set it to cool. When 
we had finished it was cool enough; he brdke 
three eggs and mixed the whites of them wkh 
it. He looked at the mixture and said, '** If 
we can hold on here for twenty-four hours 
I’ll cure him all right ! ” * . " 

We .soon made arrangements for the nighty 
dragging the mattresses and bedding OUty: 
of the em[)ty rooms ; then went to sle^p. 

We (lid sleep, but, tired as we Were,, we 
awoke every time the baby cried for food,' 
(laptain Sentimental fed him on his new' 
mixture, a very little at a lime. We awoke 
fresh and fit in the morning; and it 
was a pleasure to aw'ake warm, with oUr 
limb.s supple. Captain Sentimental further 
brightened our .s[)irits by telling us that the 
baby was on the mend. I’hc Kaffir maid- 
servants coming early to the house were , 
amazed to find us there; we set them to ’ 
clean up and get our breakfast. When 
had finislieci we sent them away, and let out 
the I>oer women and children to have their§4 
(,'apell, baring, Urquhart, and Montgomery 
rocle up into the kopjes, north, south, east,: 
and west, to watch the approaches to the. 
house, d'be day wore pleasantly through,' 
sunny, siiK'e Ave had good shelter ; De- 
spenser and I smoked, kej>t an eye on the 
Kaffirs, and played with the little Boot 
children, 'fhey were dirty, unkempt, shock- 
liaiKxl little beggars, and long getting Over 
their fear and shyness of us. The women 
only stirred out of their room for meals, and 
stared at us always with the same suhea, 
savagencss. Captain Sentimental hovered 
about his baby. In the afternoon he brought, 
liiin out into the sun, and Despenser was 
sna|)j)ing his fingers at hiiti. • 

“by Jove!” cried Captain Sentimental; 

“ lu^ crowed ! ” 

“ \A’ell,” .said Despenser, with more truth 
than tact, “ he ( ertainly scpieaked.” 

“ What ! ” roared Captain Sentimental. 
“Here am I, wandering about Africa with 
the scum of tlie Universities, and they haven’t 
even the sense to know a baby’s crow from 
a stjueak ! ” 

“Oh, if you put it like that, he cro>yed,” 
said Despenser, agreeably ; and Captain 
Sentimental grunted. 

It w'as dusk ; we had stuffed the haversacks 
with biltong and bread, fc - we might not get 
the chance pf taking any more hospitality ;; 
a big round of roast beef smoked on the' 
table; Baring and Montgomery had alrea^if^; 
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conic in ; then Urquhart galloped in from 
the north with the nows that a party of 
Boers were coming straight to the home- 
stead about four miles away. We fell upon 
the beef, cutting great slices, and sticking 
them between hunks of bn^ad to eat as 
we rode. Captain Sentimental called the 
old vrouw from the bedroom ; and, laying 
a couple of sovereigns on the table, t(»ld 
her that that was to pay for what we had 


taken. She gripped on to them, and 
stared at. him with the stupidest wonder I 
ever saw on human face. We mounted, 
and started through the quickly gathering 
darkness down the soiitliward track. I 
came last ; and we had gone a hundred 
yardfe when I heard a cry behind me. I 
pulled up, and in a minute or two there 


floundered out of the gloom one of the young 
vrouw's. She came up to me, thrust a little 
bundle into my hand, and said, “Voor de 
kleine.” I don’t know Dutch, but 1 knew it 
meant, “ For the child.” 

She turned and went back. I rode on 
after the others, and at the first halt we 
examined the bundle. It contained little 
flannel garments. 

“ It must take a deuced lot of practice to 
hide a good heart 
under that sullcnness,” 
growled Captain Senti- 
mciital. 

“ Expert’s opinion,” 
said Despenser, softly. 

We rode hour after 
liour due south, Jam 
guiding us, for all the 
darkness, as straight 
as a comj)ass. Soon a 
chill rain began to fall ; 
and we cursed the luck 
which had given us two 
fine nights for that 
warm kitchen, and a 
drenching for the open 
air. 'The baby was the 
only dry one of the 
party. We slept from 
three till dawn, and 
then ])ressed on, 
steadily l)ut caiiliously, 
for we knew that we 
were very near the 
frontica’. At noon we 
caught sight of the 
Orange River, and at 
about five o’clock, after 
a long hunt for a drift, 
and a dangerous cross ■ 
ing, we were riding 
cheerfully on Britisli 
soil. We soon struck 
a road, and overlook 
two Dutchmen driving 
a waggon ; they seemed 
surprised to see us, and 
told us that we were on 
the road to Colesburg. 
I'he road ran up a 
sharp rise into a nek betw(icn two kopjes ; we 
came through the nek, and looked down on a 
long train of waggons crawling along the 
plain, escorted by bodies of armed horsemen. 

Captain Sentiment&l took one look at 
them ; cried, “ Boers ! ” swung his horse 
round ; and we galloped through the nek, 
and down along the kopje to the west* We 
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had gone a mile when Captain Sentimental 
cried, “ Here they come!” and, looking back, 
I saw a crowd of horsemen pouring through 
the nek. VVe were down on the level veldt ; 
and we put another half a mile between us 
before they were off the kopje side. We sat 
down to ride all we knew, saving our honses. 
They did not save theirs : they raced, and at 
the end of five miles were no more than 
eight hundred yards off. Some of them 
pulled u[) and fired ; the bullets came .singing 
among us, but no one was hit. “ 0|)en 
order ! ” cried Captain Sentimental, and we 
spread out. 

'They fired now :ind again ; but presently 
we rode into a wood at the foot of a line of 
low kopjes. W'e hailed, waited till the first 
dozen Hoers were within four hundred yards, 
emptied three saddles, and, as they galloped 
back, bowk'd over two more. 'I'hey did 
not stoj) liefore they were two thousand 
yards away, a.ul, without waiting to sec 
w'hat they would do, we walked our horses 
through the w’ood, slipped betwc'cn two 
kojijes, turned south-west, and rode like 
demons across another plain. Onee through 
another group of kopjes we cantered gently 
(Ml till it was dark. \\ e must have put five 
cr si.\ miles between us and our pursuers 
when halted on the top of a wooded 
ko|)jc. 

Tlie moment he was off his horse Cajitain 
Sentimental slung round his water-bottle to 
feed the wailing, hungry baby. An angry 
curse broke from him : an unlucky liullet 
had goru: clean through it, and the food 
had run out. 

“ ()ui(:k, Jam!” lie eri(Ml, “a fire! I 
must give him thick oatmeal water ! ” 

It was the most dangerous thing possible, 
if our fiursuers were* still luinting us ; but 
though we might pay for it witli our lives, 
not a man said a word. Wc set to work 
to gather fuel ; and the tin jjot ivas soon 
steaming. 

Then Captain Sentimental said, “ I’m 
taking tliis risk, ll will lake me tivo hours 
to boil e: ough for the night, jam will take 
tlie re;*i of you three mile.s south and come 
back to me. I’ll join you in the morning — 
if I can. Off you go.” 

1 sat down, opened my haversack, and 
took out my supfier. Despenser, Un^uhart, 
and Baring did the .same. 

Well, well,” said Captain Sentimental, 
looking at us, “if you will — there will be 
more to look after the baby.” 

Capell and Montgomery shuffled to their 
horses and rode off into the darkness. The 


liquor was long boiling thick enough, and the 
baby wailed continuously. At last he was 
fed. By the time enough to last the rilgbt 
had been boiled we agreed that it was tij*g! 
late to move : either we were surrounded, or 
we were not. Tw'O of us kept watch at a- 
time, and towards morning we heard move- 
ments in the valley beneath. We lay around 
the hill top, our eyes straining into the 
darknes.s. At last the dawn came, and the 
darkness crept slowly down the kopje side 
into the valley ; half-a-dozen cows were feed- 
ing in the bottom. 

“Milk, l)y Jove!” cried Captain Senti- 
mental, and, dropping rifle, he caught up 
the tin pot and went scrambling down the 
bill. 

'fbe cows were tame enough, and he 
filled the pot. He rose up from milking, 
and came hurrying back as fast as he could 
without spilling the milk. He had taken 
but a few steiis wjicn there came .a guttural 
cry from the facing kopje, and a dozen rifles 
cracked. He stumbled, dropped on his 
knees, set down the pot, and fell forward on 
his face. 

V^'e stiffened as we lay, scouring the 
facing kopje with our eyes. I saw a bush 
(juiver, and fired into it very carefully. With 
a S(]ueal a Boer jumped high out of it, and 
fell back. A dozen rifles flashed in answer, 
and the bullets z.-z-z-zipped about us. Once 
started, the Boers emptied their magazines. 
Wo fired at the flashes, and twice we got a 
yell, 'rhere came a pause, and I looked 
down for Captain Sentirnentars body. It 
bad gone. 1 liied at once to keep the Boers 
busy, and drew their fire. We shuffled back 
to the hollow in the middle of the crown of 
the hill, out of fire, and were dcjbating how 
to get d(Avn to him and help him, when 
we heard a rustling down a donga on the 
left, and caught sight of him stiiggering pain- 
fully up. 

“(let to your master and help him up, 
Jam !” I cried, and we crawled forward to 
keep the Boers busy. 'I'hey were moving 
down, and Urquhart got one as he crawled 
from one boulder to another. 

Looking back I saw (.Captain Sentimental, 
supported liy Jam, stagger into the hollow, 
the pot of milk gripped by the rim in his 
teeth. The blood was trickling fast over 
both his hands, and his arms hung limp to 
his side. He sank down : Jam took the pot 
from his teeth. He itc ttered, “Feed the 
baby first ! ” and fainted. 

Suddenly Despenser yelled, twisted to; 
the right, and fired hurriedly. I was 
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lime to S(!e a score of Pio./rs bolting into the 
timber at tlv.', foot of our k()|)je. 

“We sliall have to ('buck it!’" cried Dc- 
spenser. * lUil we’ll have a shot or two 
first ! 

“ ril hold these gentry ! Vou chaps take 
those!” said I, and very carefully put a 
bullet through what looked like a boot sii('k- 
ing out behind a boulder. It was a boot. 

'The others shuffled away, and |)rcscntly 
were firing merrily. 'I'he IJoers faring me, 
encouraged, mf)ved down (piickoT, never 
firing twice from the same spot : they knew 
our shooting. 1 spe?it a cartridge or two 
without a hit. 

“Der aie Boers all roiin’ de kopje,” jam 
yelled- 

'the game was up, and 1 shouted to 
De" [lenser tliat we’d better surrender. As I 
A.iipoke the top of the kopje in front was 
fihljed \dth rifje-flashes ; and Montgomery 


roared across : “ Hold 
on, hoys ! 'Fhere are 
plenty of us here ! ” 
And on his words there 
came another hurst of 
firing on the left. 

I cheered ; scrambled 
out of fire, and ran to 
feed the baby. I)e- 
spensoT was there first, 
and already had him on 
his knee ; (.'aptain Senti 
mental lay scowling at 
him ; Jam was binding 
up his master’s arm. 1 
went disconsolately to 
get anotlier shot. 

'riiere was a con- 
tinuous cracking of rifles 
and shouting on the left 
and front, aiul suddenly 
the Boers bolted out of 
the wood at the back. 
'That was our chance ; 
wedroj)|)etl three lx fore 
they were under (aiver. 

I ’resent Iv, twenty or 
thirty of MonlmoreiK'i’S 
Scouts came ])ushing 
up the hill. I was 
begging tliat greedy 
beast, I )t‘sy)i-nser, 
to let me finish feed- 
ing the ha by. lie 
refused. 

rhere was no more 
shooting. 'The Boers 
had got to their hor.ses, and presently the 
st:ouls Ixjgan scouring the kopjes. 'I'hey tound 
four deatl and fiv(‘ wounded, and had taken five 
pri.soners. W'e set off at once with ( Captain' 
Sentimental, and it was weary work getting 
him to camp : he had three wounds in the 
arms and a nasty one in the shoulder. I)e- 
spenser stuck to the ha by all the way. 

We wtae drafted into Montmorenci’s 

Scouts ; and a few days later I went to see 
( .’aptain .Sentimental in hospital.. He was on 
the mend, but he kept fidgeting about, and 
.seemed absent-minfled. Presently a nurse 
brought in the baby, and his eyes shone. 
He scowled at her as she set him, face down- 
wards, on a pillow halfwa^' clown the bed, 
chirping to him. 'The baby gazed about, 
and then stared st.rioiisly at the wounded 
man. 

“ Ugly little beggar, isn’t he ? ” said 
Captain Sentimental } and be smiled. 



The First Moon-Photographs Taken with the Great Paris 

'Telescope. 
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AM a firm l)c‘]icv(T in ihc 
i^ivat role playrd by Intor- 
natioiKil (. xhi hit ions in the 
advaiHvincnt of tho 
himian rare and in impit^ssing 
peoj^les with a r )lion of tlirir 
intilual solidarity. Piiiuv Albrrt, who was 
the tirsl to tenaciously follow up tin* idea 
that ruhninatrd in the gathering together of 
the nations i.i lhah' I'ark liliy years ago, 
deserwis, in my ojanion, to be ranked with 
the greatest inventors and benefactors of 
mankind. 

Jn July, theref(.)re, when I brought 

iorward iny motion in the Chamber of 
I)e[)iilies tiiat Idanco should celebrate the 
dawn of the twentieth century by ludding 
another such exhibition in Paris, J was but 
obeying my most intimate convic tion. Itoth 
in Ikuiiamenl and in tlu* (OLintry tlu! [)ro- 
positlon encountered at fust, for oiu* reason 
and another, m.'ukcal hostilirv ; but, e\c.‘n- 
tually, all its most bitter oj)j)onenls wc're 
won ov(T. A fear, nnivc-rsally expressed, 

was tliat Paris would new'r l,)e abU.- to 

eclipse the I'Ahibiiic)n (;f i8S(), the success 
of which was so enormous. 1 am free to 
arnfess, now, in the apotheosis of its sue 
cessor, that 1 myself was not entirely without 
misgivings caf this kind at tiiiies. lA’om an 
artistic siandpoinl I had no such fear. I do 
not thinl: I shall l.)i^ charged with unjustili 
able national l)ia.s when 1 say that 1 never 
doubn-d that Praic'c- would once more be 
aide to extort the admiration of the universe. 

I f .’v, liowever, tlu\t it was not suflicient 
that the hlxl elution of ipoo shoukl be isv 
dusivcly an artistic triiim|)h ; it must also, if 
possildt^ mark an epoch in history by bringing 
science, which bic^s fair to completely revolu- 
tionize the world iti the near future, home to 
the po[)ular mind. Kora longtime 1 revolved 
vaijous schemes in my mind, rejecting one 
after anclhej; as impracticable. A chance 
visit I paid one day to the Paris Observatory 
was the means of deciding the point for me. 


At this ( lUrbrated establishment, as most 
p(X)ple who are interested in the question are 
aware. M. l.(ewy has been engaged for some 
ycxirs past in coiujiiling an tdaborate atlas of 
the moon s surface from photograjihs taken 
by the large jointed e{juatorial telescope. 
Astronomy having long been one of my 
f.ivourite distractions, M. Lcewy s work pos- 
•ses.sed a special charm for me. 

“With an instrument of double the powder 
of this yon could, no doubt, obtain even 
belter results?'’ I said to M. l.(ewy. 

“ ( ’erlainly,’’ was the answer. 

“ .And if the telescojie were three or four 
or si.x times as powerful, better still, no 
doubt ?’’ 

“ Naturally : but such, an instrimumt is no. 
likely to be forthcoming for a long time.*' 

At that moment my resolution wa.s taken. 

“ hy,” 1 asked myself, as I left the 
Observaliuy, “should 1 not have a tele.scope 
made for the l^xhibition on a larger st'ale 
than has ever yi t been attempted ? — a tele- 
scope that would bring the celestial bodies 
almost to our doors? What could possibly 
be more calculated than such an in.strument 
to enlarge the hori/on of human under- 
standing?” 

T»c*fore I reached home 1 xvns determined 
that, if energy and pcr.soverame could do 
what 1 thought they could, th(.‘ dream should 
l)c ronvcrt(‘d into a reality. 

1 lost no time in drawing up the first 
preliminary outline of the scheme. As I 
anti('ipnted, tlie project at once captured the 
}K>pular imagination, and “ La Lime a un 
metre ! ” became in a day one of those l atch- 
worils that fly round the world as fast as the 
electric telegraph can take them. 

If the ])ublic was sympathetic, however, it 
was fir otherwise with most of the spei'ialists, 
who almost stigmatized the whole scheme as. 
the wild dream of a vismnary, incapable of 
being realized in practice. At first, in my 
enthusiasm, 1 was inclined to pooh-pooh all 
these objections, but trie farther I pursu^s^! 
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DIRECT PHOTOCJRAl'H OF THE MOON, OBTAINED WITH THE GREAT PARIS TEI .ESCOl'E, AUGUST I5TH, igoo, AT 3 A.M. 

From a Photo, by M. O. Le Slurmn. 

The white circle in the lower corner is a shilling, which gives an idea of the size of the original negative, here reduced to ^ size. 


m> investigations the more clearly did I per- 
ceive how well grounded some, if not all of 
them, were. 

;Vt every door at which 1 knocked I 
a similar answer. 

*‘ ifiipossible to make lenses such as you 
require, ’Vt was assured in Paris, in Dublin, 
'ptid in New Yi>x\ 


“ Impossible to polish such lenses, even 
supposing they could be niAde.’.’ 

“Impossible to poise such a telescope as 
you describe.” 

“Impossible to see anything through it if 
it were poised.” c 

We Bretons, however, are an obstinate 
race. When we are persuaded v. e are on 






MOON PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN WITH PARIS TELESCOPE, 495 


"'the right track nothing will make us swerve 
from it. Obstacles serve but to increase our 
determination to surmount them. Rather 
will we go to the bottom with our ideas and 
our principles, as did my poor brother when 
in command of the ill-fated Bourgogne, than 
turn traitor to our convictions or our duties. 
The long series of “impossibles,” in a word, 


only served to stknukte my ardour. One by 
one I demonstrated their falseness. , 

The lenses were made of the size I wished, 
though, it is true, they were polished 
machinery which had to be specially invented 
for the purpose, instead of by hand as had^ 
always hitherto been the case. 

Breton though I be, however, I was not J 






90AKTttI*-WZ|t WtPROPVCTiON QF A WOTO» TAK»N AVWST l&TH, *900, AT 3.50 A.M. (M; Ct JC4 
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Fr<>nia l*hoto.b(fi ouartkk si;'k kei’koduction of a fiioto. taken aucjus'i i/tii, igco, at 4 a.m. (Jf. 0. LeMormn, 

SO obstinate as to run counter to reason, and that can be turned in any' 'direction's, and in 

, 1 : very early saw the f(‘rce of the objeciion whi('h the celestial bodies are reflected, their 

which said it would be out of the question to images and not themselves being thus 

a telescope, 200ft. in length, in the observed. While the telescope retnai ns always 

way. The diflirulty was inetljy utilizing fixed, the mirror turns, in %:t. 

tH<^siderastat, tluii inviaition of the renowned Readers of 1'hk Strand MAQA^tNE have 
physicist, Foucaub. The sidergstat is ^ mirror bad all these material difficulties inscribed to 







len^ 

1%; <irho has 7 < 


from its birth, so 1 ^wi^ 
on them. ‘ 

however, they do not equally well 
realize, perhaps, are the* moral difficulties I 
had to encounter, both in the shajje of active 
opposition and passive inertia, and my Own 
f^i^equint htfe of discouragement, when I had 
llibtning to oppose to what was 'apparently 
#el 4 -grounded argument but my firm con- 
viction in ultimate success. 

At last the day came when tlie telescope 
was finally completed and in place ready for 
the first trial of its capabilities. 

What reader is there who will not 
Sympathize with my feelings on this occa- 
sion, <# with those of the men who had 
^pllaborated with me and stood faithfully by 
from, the first ? 

As is invariably the case, whenever an 
innovation that sets at naught old-established 
theories is brought forward, the prophecies 
pf failure were many and loud, an<i I had 
more than a suspicion that my success would 
(‘ause less satisfaction to others than to 
'myself. Better than anyone else I myself 
cognizant of the unpropitious conditions 
in which my instrument had to work. 1'he 
proximity of the river, the dust raised by 
hundreds of thousands of trampling feel, the 
trepidation of the soil from the working of 
the machinery, the changes in tempera lure, 
the glare from the thousands of elt:ctric 
lamps in close proximity - each of these 
circumstances, and many others of a more 
technical nature, which it would l)e tedious 
to enumerate, but which were no less im- 
portant, would have been more than sufficient 
to make any astronomer despair of success, 
even in observatories where all the surround- 
ings are chosen with the utmost care. 

“ In regions pure of calm and serene air ” 
large new instruments take months, more 
often years, to regulate properly. 

in spire of everything, however, I still felt 
.-^nfident^ Our calculations had been gone 
i;^er agam and again, and I could see nothing 
<m my opinion, warranted the worst 
iSferehpiSions of my kind critics. 

^ it with ill - restrained impatience I 

wait^ the first night when the moon 
hel^lf in a suitable position for 
night arrived in due 






I in readiness. The movable 


end of thelnstrum«^adm 
the eye-piece of tfiti trtit 
taken my station with: tw4;^ 

An attendant at the telephpi^;^ 
at my elbow to transmit 
colleague in charge of the 
lated the siderostat and its tnlriwv^li 
The moon had risen now, and I 
glory shone and sparkled in the orf . 

“ A right declension,” I orderefili' 

The telephone bell rang in reply-'F 
“Slowly — still slower — now to ; 
enough— again a right declension- 
stop now — very, very slow'ly.” 

On the square ground-glass 
our eyes the moon’s image graduilij^l 
up from one corner until it had ov 
the glass completely. 

And there we stood in the centre Of . ^ 
examining the surface of our satelfiti 
all its craters and valleys and bleak 
tion ! I had won the day ! ^ 

On August 14th the first ofa successfti ^ 
of direct photographs, 2ft. square, throd^l 
as large as the largest that had ever,.|i 
been taken, was obtained by 
Morvan, the distinguished astronon 
has long been M. Lcewy’s right hand- 
Paris Observatory. These epoch -<1 
photographs are here reprodaced '| 
first time. 

For me, at least, the appearances ^^ 
these photogra[)hs completely 
and confirm the old theory that tlj 
but a mass of volcanic basalt, 
sphere and without life, another p 
universality of the law of growth ■ 
and an awe-inspiring example pf • 
own planet may some day be ‘ 
cycles of millions of years have rc 
What oth^r discoveries the 
1900 may be destined to make 
alone can show, but that it wiilin 
increase our knowledge of the 
which we are surrounded there 
think, be no doubt. 

1 have at least the satisflactioh^^ 
my. self I have been the means < 
great step towards bringing tte 
most comprehensive, and the tn 
dous of the sciences down to 
least educated mind; 



In Terrofem. 

By Mrs. Nidwman, 

Author of With The Last of the Haddonsf “ Vindication^^ etc.y etc. 


N inquest in the house to 
which she had been brougljt, 
a happy, young wife, barely 
a t)yelvemonth previously ! 
I'hat this trouVjIe ^ should 
have come upon tfiem, or 
that it should have come about through 
her husband’s love for her ! ” thought 
I>orothy Langton, as she sat in the darkened 
morning-room of her pretty riverside cottage 
home near Hampton, waiting to hear what 
the verdict had been. 

A few months previously her father’s 
brother — her 
only remaining 
relation — had 
lost all he [los- 
sessed . by over- 
speculation on 
the Stock lix- 
change. Resort- 
ing to stimulants 
in order to 
deaden the re- 
membrance of 
his ruin he had 
brought on par- 
alysis, and had 
become perman- 
ently incapable, 
the doctors 
giving no hope 
of his recovery, 
although he 
might live for 
years. 

ascertain 
ihg the state 

had decided that 
’hts wife’s uncle must not be left destitute, 
and gave him a home in their house. 

, He appeared to have brought misfortune 
with him, A few months after the invalid’s 
atiiYal .Gilbert Langton had been roughly 
to the fact that his own resources 
It was found that the Old- 
bank in which he had succeeded 
as partner, drawing a good income, 
^^ difficulties. Tliere was said to be a 
of rec^ but meantime 

td put his own shoulder to 


the wheel in the matter of earning daily 
bread. • 

He had fair ability ; and until he began to 
seek emplo)'ment had anticipated no diffi- 
culty in obtaining it. His lack of training in 
any special direction was, he very quickly 
discovered, much against him ; and, being 
over the age for competitive examinations, 
he was beginning to fear that most appoint- 
ments worth having were l.)arred against him. 

Meanwhile, house expenses were running 
on, to say nothing of tlie outlay entailed for 
the invalid, requiring the attendance of a 
doctor as well as 
a nurse. 

(lilbert Lang- 
lon knew that a 
crisis was at 
hand, and that 
the pretty river- 
side home his 
wife and he had 
been so proud 
of would ’ have 
to he given up. 
'i'o make things 
harder for him 
his wife, who 
under other 
circumstances 
would h a v e 
bravely faced the 
difficulty witn 
him, was just 
then not in a 
state of health 
to be told 
the worst. But 
she knew enough to feel that matters were 
getting serious for them. 

Suddenly, unexpectedly, and somewhat 
my.steriously, the end had come. Her uncle’s 
death had relieved them from a great re- 
sponsibility, and, but for the manner of it, 
was hardly to be regretted. Stephen Welford 
had lost all interest in what was going on in 
the world, and had only been kept alive by 
the unceasing care of those about him^ 

“ What would the verdict b« ? ” Dorothy 
was wondering. An inquiry had to be made 
in consequence of the^nwse ^vihg^ to 




“ I)OK<^THV LANt; rON WAS THINKING AS SHE SAT." 
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the bottle which had contained the mor- 
phia in the dying man’s hand. Suicide ? 
Oh, surely hot so bad as that ? Her uncle, 
always craving for narcotics, must have got at 
the morphia in some way, and unintentionally 
have taken an overdose, but it could not 
have been worse? than that. 'I'he doctor had 
said people in his state were so eager to 
niakelhe most of an opportunity for obtain- 
ing anything which might deaden the senses. 
He had got possession of the morphia on 
the day that Nurse Howden had taken her 
monthly holiday, and during the momentary 
absence of either the husl)and or wife, who 
had. taken it in turn^ to watch by his side; 
but none knew how. 'rhe catastrophe took 
place after Nurse Howden’s return, while the 
husband and wife were at dinner. 

Awestruck by the knowledge of what was 
going on in the house, Dorothy Langton was 
all too conscious of the sounds which now 
and again made themselves heard from out- 
side the room. 'J'he creak of a stealthy loot- 
step, the deep-drawn breath or whisj)ere(l 
word of those who came and went, were 
more intolerable to her just then than would 
lune been the loudest 
sound. 


^‘Jane told me you were here, and I wanted! 
to see you alone, Mrs. Langton,” 

It is over, is it not ? ” .v^ 

“Yes.” 'in 

“ And the verdict ? ” 

“ Death by misadventure.” ' 

Dorothy breathed a sigh of relief^, 
was something to know it was not suicidS; 
“ Where is Mr. Langton ? ” ♦ . "yxp 

“ I was to tell you that he has busin^dft & 
attend to which may detain him rather 
ma’am.” V i; 

“ Oh, very well ” ; wondering a little tba^l 
he had not come to tell her this himsdf. ; ^ 
Nurse Howden mad'? no movement 
quit the room, and alter a moment or twq 
recommenced s|)eaking, slowly, as tliough' 
measuring her words. ;• 

“ 1 mentioned yesterday that I should 
glad if you could allow me to leave as sbe^n 
as the inquest was over, and I should like to 
go now if there is no objection. My ser- 
vices are not required here, and there is 
another situation o[)cn for me if I can apply 
at once.” 

“Oh, yes, certainly, if you wish iq’irepU^, 
Dorothy, feeling in tmih 
that Nurse Howden’s pre-, 


Presently she heard the 
welcome sounds of depar- 
ture, the wheels of the 
doctor’s carriage, and 
heavy steps crunching the 
gravel outside. It was 
over, and Oilbert would 
soon be there to tell her 
what the verdict had been. 

'I'he minutes went slowly 
by, and he came not. I'lie 
only sound which now 
reached her ears was the 
monotonous drip, drip of 
the rain on the terrace out- 
side. At last she heard a 
step. .Slowly it aproached, 
then stopped for a few 
moments outside the door 
as though there ware some 
hesiU!-.i(m abo«t entering. 
“Not Gilbtit,” she was 
telling herself; “but who, 
then ? ” 

There was a tap at the 
door ; it w'as slowly opened 
and Nurse Howden looked 


‘the servants disliked nurse howden. 


in, then entered, difficult to get on with. 


sence in the house could 
now very well be dispensed 
with. She had never been 
attracted to the womaOv 
who was cold, not to say- 
sullen, and reserved in her 
demeanour ; although sfed; 
had done her duty in thb 
sick rextm — ^not 
onerous, nor 
^ demanding the 

attention of a 

r more trained 
nurse of sup^ 
rior class. 
was Dorol^ 
alone in ; 
prejudice she 

felt. The^ 

j vants disUkedl 

1 Nurse 

den, compl^fe^ . 
ing' that 
was very' 

jkn.’* t e rious^-4% 

her ways 


closed it and, to Dorothy’s surprise, turned Still the woman trade no moveibOiir 
the key in ihe lock. towards quitting the room, and after 

• Why do you do that? What is it ?” she apparent* hesitation she said, in a 
::,nen^ewsly asked. voice:^- 
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: “ I wished to see you alone, because there 
is something 1 must say.” 

*• Was it that the woman meant that she 
Vould not go till she was paid the money 
due to her?” wondered Dorothy. Annoyed 
at not having the money to pay her, and still 
more so by her impertinence in locking the 
door, Dorothy said, with some hauteur : — 

: ‘‘Mr. La.igton will settle with you very 
shortly, Mrs. Howden, if that is what you 
are waiting for.” 

“No, not that.” 

“Then why — I do not understand.” 

“If you will try to listen calmly 1 will 
jBXplain why it is necessary 1 should see you 
alone, Mrs. Langton.” 

Dorothy met her eyes for a moment. 

“ What are you going to tell me ? ” she 
faltered. “ Has anything happened ? Where 
is my husband ? ” 

“ He is well. It is not what you fear, 
Mrs. Langton.” 

“ Then why are you so mysterious? Tell 
me what you have to say at once.” 

“ I told you just now that the verdict was 
‘Deatl^by mi.sadventure.’ 1 was wrong, or 
I should say the verdict was wrong,” 

“ Wrong ? In what way ? ” 

“You can, of course, see that death may 
be brought about in another way.” 

“ Sudden death, do you mean ? ” 

“ No, it was not that ” the words falling 
•from the woman’s lips with pitiless distinct- 
ness. 

“Suicide?” 

“No.” 

“It — it must have been one or the other,” 
ejaculated Dorothy, striving to overcome the 
fear that was creeping ii[)on her as she gazed 
at the woman’s cold, inscrutable face. 

“You forget there is still another way. 
Yes, I think you are beginning to see what I 
now.’’ 

' “No! no!” .still striving to thrust from 
her mind what the other was suggesting. 

' “ Woman, what are you trying to make me 

\ - 1 told you it would require all the 
courage you could muster to hear it.” 

“What you say sounds like a charge 
; against someone, and you must wait until 
my husband is present before you tell me 

; i ^od you shall know 

jlf you will command yourself sufficiently 
id Will you do this for the sake of 
love ? You will be able if you 
fot vhim as we women do sometioaes 
for men ; breaking off with a catch 


her breath, and then adding : “ at the risk of 
our own souls.” 

“ You can have nothing to tell me that I 
need fear to hear,” said Dorothy, turning her 
eyes upon the woman with proud defiance. 
But her heart was throbbing heavily, and her 
hand closed with a tighter hold over the back 
of the chair it re.sted upon, as though .she 
were half-conscious of needing some support, 
as she went on : “1 see you fancy you have 
di.scovered some terrible secret, and that you 
are going to use it against — someone.” 

“ It is not fancy, Mrs. Langton. If 1 can 
prove to you that 1 myself have done no 
wrong, and that I only want to help those 
who have to escape consequences, will you 
give your word that you will not betray my 
confidence ? ” 

“I would accept no confidence that I 
could not impart to Mr. Langton.” 

“ 1 am not afraid of that.” 

“ In that case say what you please.” 

“ You must please to bear it in mind that 
1 am not asking you to spare me, Mrs. 
Langton, What 1 have to tell is that I have 
just given evidence which, although true so 
far as it goes, is only part of the truth ; and 
1 did .so nut to shield myself, but another.” 

“ 1— I do not understand.” 

“ 1 said 1 found the bottle that had con- 
tained the morphia in the dying man’s hand, 
but 1 did not say that 1 had seen it put into 
his hand by - someone. I think that no one 
know I had returned. You had gone uj) to 
dres.s, and Mr. I^angton had taken your 
place in the sick room. He was alone with 
Mr. Welford. 1 was taking off my bonnet 
and cloak in the ni^xt room, and the door 
was partly open, when I saw — what took 
place. It was too late to prevent conse- 
(juenccs, and I made up my mind to say 
nothing w’hich might incriminate him.” 

“Him?” 

“ Mr. Langton. 1 saw it done, and 1 saw 
him hurry out of the room afterwards.” 

“ It is false — horribly, wickedly false ! My 
husband ! How dare you say it to me?” 

“ Because it is true.” 

“You shall answer to him. He shall 
know the terrible accusation you have made 
the moment he returns.” 

“ You will not tell him,” .slowly returned 
Nurse Howden, her eyes fixed upon the 
other, it .seemed now a little pitifully. 

“ The moment 1 see him.” 

“ You will not, because he himself will 
give you proof that what 1 havtt. said is tjue 
without knowing that he is doing so; But 
you must remember that 
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the bottle it was Mr. Welford who chose to 
take the stuff ; and> after all, it was sure to 
* come sooner or later, cunning as he was, and 
determined to get hold of it.” 

“ It is not true.” 

“You will be able to judge for yourself 



* IT IS NOT TRUE. 


when you meet him, and I think you will spare 
four husband by keeping silent, as 1 have 
,done to all but you. Just now you gave* me 
leave to go, and I sliall be glad to do so for 
the reason I have given. My boxes are 
already packed^ and Mr. Langton pai<i me 
this morning.” 

“ i"ou are ” 

“ Not so bad as you give me credit for, 
perhaps. When you come to think, you will 
recognise that I left unsaid what 1 did to 
spare your husband, and you will judge me 
fairly.” 

“1 will tell hinf as soon as ” 

“ You will (ind it is not necessary to do 
t^at when you see what the effects upon him 
already are. You wiirhave evidence enough 
thaj; what I have stated is true, and will not 
him to desperation by letting him see 


And walking towards the door Ntii 
Howden quietly unlocked it, passed outj; 
closed it behind her. ;; 

Alone with her misery, Dorothy sank on 
the couch, incapable for a few moments 
thought or action. Then her senses 

back; she sprang.!^ 
her feet and 
wildly to ^ind fro, 
hands pressed tp, 
temples. ■ 

^ “ It is not -true f'r' 
could not possibly ^ 
true — not if the whbfe 
v.orld said it Gilbei| 
— my Gilbert 
oil, too ridiculous 
attempting a latigh^ 
but breaking into U, 
wild sob. “No,” 
added, defiahtly, os' 
il in reply to sopafe 
terrible fear creeping 
upon her again ; “ ititi- 
possible! I knd# 
him.” • 

There was a 
the door and a servant 
looked in. “ Nur,^ 
gone, ma’am, an# 
Susan wants- t# 

know ” ' ^ ' -I 

“Has Mr. Lari^dil 
returned ? Where- 
he ? ” ^ 

“ I saw him go irit# 
the library just now: 
ma’am. He seemed 
ill, I thought’^ 

“111!” .shrinking back and gazing 
eyed at the girl. In another moment sh# 
hurriedly added, endeavouring to conceal hin: 
agitation and to sfK-ak in an everyday toilet 
“Il was a great shock to us, and — and-~^all 
the worry since. 1 am iar from well mysdli[> 
In the library, do you say ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am ’’ ; noting with surprise 
change in her mistress’s face— a chf4lgie|| 

which not even death and an inquest 

house seemed (juite to account for. ’ ' 

Dorothy was already on her way to tM, 
library. Crossing the hall, she stood for ft; 
moment before the closed door, half feft^iii 
to enter, then turned the handle and lodkc 
in. 

Her husband sat with his arms flimg 
upon the table and his face buried u]^i 
them; his strong frame shaking aa if 
tl^ violence of some uncontrojilabie 
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• HEK HUS»ANO SAT WITH IIIS ARMS Fr.UNG OUT UFON THE TARUB. 


She softly closed the door, took a step 
forwards, then stopped, the tcaision of nerve 
and feeling almost too great for endurance. 

‘^Gilbert!” 

He sprang to his feet, and the two stood 
facing each other with dilated eyes. 

‘‘Gilbert,” she repeated, in a low, faint 
voice, the anguish in her eyes as evident as 
was the anguish in his. 

“Poor Dorothy- my poor wife,” 

Even at that moment she could see that 
he was thinking more of her than of himself. 
His tone was full of sorrow and deep pity 
for her. But he made no movement towards 
her, and this told more than words could 
have done. The shadow of death was 
between them, a formidable though impalp- 
able barrier not to be overpassed. She put 
out her hands as though to ward off the 
horror of the thought forcing itself upon her, 
swayed blindly to and fro for a moment or 
two, and fell at his feet bereft of sense and 
motion. 

That night Dorothy Langton lay at the 
gates* of death, through which had passed 
the frail, little being to which she had given 

' J was some time before she was pro- 
WUdCed < out of danger ; and when con- 
in it progressed very slowly. 
Tfee d«K:tor b<*gan to think that she had not 
interest in life to make any effort, 

' this was not »1^t«ral at her age. 


; ■ '•"''.•W// . derstood that 

;r >//'''/' ’ a sudden 

1| I 1 ^ I ^ 

>UT UFON THE TARUB.’* COni" 

V)lete restora- 
tion might have been looked for, there was 
still no improvement. It was noticed too 
that Gilbert Langton looked quite as much 
out of health and spirits as did his wdfe. 

This, it seemed easy enough to comprehend, 
might arise from the anxiiay he had gone 
through on his wife’s account. Moreover, 
it was whispered about that (iilbert I^angton 
was in difficulties, and that their pretty home 
was to be given up as soon as arrangements 
could be made. 

No sooner was the problem supposed to 
be solved in this way than another presented 
itself, and curiosity was as rife again as ever. 
A sudden change of fortune came to Langtoi'i. 
By the death of a distant relative he came; 
into property sufficiently large to free him 
from all anxiety for the future. All liabilities 
were met ; and he found himself possessed 
of an income which would have warranted 
their increasing the establishment, and living 
in some luxury, had they cared to do. so. 

No change was made, and to everyone’s 
surprise the cloud which seemed to hang 
over the husband and wafe did not lift. Both 
seemed to have entirely lost interest in life, 
while at the same time dach in a nervous, 
constrained way appeared equally anxious 
about the other. 

Dorothy remained partly an invalid in her 
room, and he was constantly^ by her side, 
anticipating every want, and doing all that 
might be expected of an anxious husband; . 
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but the two most concerned knew that an 
inssurmountable barrier was between them* 
Each also knew that had circumstances been 
different she would have been out of her 
room long before. 

Knowing all too well, there could be no 
taking up their lives in the old way again, 
they not a little dreaded the time when, 
“ so far and yt;t so near,” they would have to 
keep up appearani:es before the world and, 
worse still, before each other. 

When at length she could no longer delay, 
and went down to the morning-room, it was 
with the consciousness that the trial before 
her would be worse than any she had yet 


what might h^e been expected to 
He had said ^nothing, because there hm 
been nothing to say. There was nothiw 
to be said on either side. They knew that;|f 
would be one loqg expiation — suffert^ 
greater that the sternest of human laws coilla 
inflict for both so long as they lived, ; : 
could only endeavour to make him see 
she meant to stand by his side and take'hitf 
share of what had to be gone through,'!^# 
that nothing could kill her love. 

“ Gilbert, she murmured, rising an^' 
moving towards him wdth unsteady feet, 
will try to be strong if you will let rrie 
you to bear what is before us. I know what 


gone through. 

^ “You are feeling stronger, Dorothy?” said 
her husband, in a low, husky voice, as he 
arranged the pillows in a big chair for her. 

“Ye.s, I ought to be, after all the care 
that has been taken of me. I shall soon be 
well now,” shf' murmured, hardly knowing 
what she was saying. “Ah, the difference,” 
she was thinking, “ between this and what 
mighy have been”^ the 

expression of feeling, which “thej 


we have to say ‘Good-bye’ to, uritil*- 



'THEKE was nothing to I!E said on eithbk side.”* 


could only add' to her 


suflering. But it gave the death-blow to a 
last lingering hope which she had half-con- 
sciously indulged. 

As she glanced towards him where he 
stoo(;l, his elbow on the mantelshelf, his eyes 
downcast, and his face white and liaggard, 
the remembrance of Nurse llowden’s words 
that the strongest evidence against him 
would be given l)y himself forced itself upon 
her. With it all In his great suffering and 
remorse, w'hich could not be less in one of 
b|s nature, he evinced such deep pity for 
hiir. he had, in a moment of weakness, 
yleld/^d ' to the invalid’s entreaties for the 
’iW«an$:bf deadening feeling, he had not after- 
sophistry with; himself as to 


until ” She broke down with a sob. 

she saw he understood her— saw the answer- 
ing farewell in his eyes as he put his arm&\ 
about her. He strained her to his 
then, yielding to her slight movement 
withdrawal, let her go, drawing a deep breadfl;J 
as though the effort rent his very souk / 

She broke down for a moment, then 
a pathetic little attempt to excuse herselfc^ 
“ I must not boast of my strength yet, ymi 
see, and— and coming down the first iiiae 
has made me feel a little tired, I think 
feeling as though lim tself were slippiii^' 
away as she turned tQikards the chair* , ? 

He sprang towards her, but with a 
effort overcame and did not take W m 
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arms again —simply assisted her to her seat, 
and then returned to where he had been 
standing. Presently he said, trying to speak 
more calmly : “ I find that we shall have a 
larger income than I expected, 1 lorolhy. It 
will be at least two thousand ; not counting 
three or four hundred a year I shall want for 
business purposes.” He was silent a few 
moments, gazing abstractedly from the 
window’ as the shadow deepened on his 
face. 

Her eyes w-ere turned sorrowfully towards 
him. She (luite understood for w'hat business 
the three or four hundred was wanted. He 
had not taken into a('count that the wi»)dow 
-of the room where she liad sat during lu^r 
convalescence ('ominanded a view of the 
drive, and that she might have been a 
witness to the nieelings he had had with 
Nurse How’den in the dusk of the evening. 
There was no mistaking her : she was taller 
and stouter than any of the servants, and 
they said .she was always hov('iing alxml the 
place; and once she herself had seen her 
husband jnit an envelu])e which probably 
contained a che(jue into the woman’s hand 
as they stood at the gate. His aeeess of 
fortune would enable him to [my tlic w'oman 
to keep silent, and thus render the burden 
so much the easier, but it wcjuld be there as 
long as he lived. 

thousand will enul)le us to do a 
great deal,” she replied, in a low voice ; 
“and— we have much to do.’’ 

“ Yes ; my [)oor wife, a heavy del)t to pay 
. — which will require ourselves as well as our 
money.” 

“ The cost ! ah, (lillxat, the cost. How 
can I see you .siifier? How’ can I ?” a little 
wildly addmg, as slie rose again and drew’ 
nearer to him, her face white and draw’n, and 
a too brilhant light in her eyes ; “ Would 
not (Jcixth be better- easier for us?” 

“Hush, i)oor Dorothy. It is not for 
41s to choose the easier way. What 
atonement would rhat l)e ? W’e were to 
help each other, you know’, and I thought 
we w^ere going to try to do that in a better 
and braver manner than this. There can be 
: but one way open to us, and I know that 
^you will strive to keep in it, but we must do 
we can to spare each other, and I am 

I Dorothy, and not sure of 

unkiss you help me.” 

1 41 , 1 will,^’ she murmured, with downcast 

? lopkad yearningly at her for a moment, 
& pnabla to endure more, went out of 


“How long?” she was thinking. “How 
long w’ould they be able to go’ on like 
this?” 

The door opened and a servant looked 
in. 

“ Nurse Howden washes to see you, ma’am. 
She inquired whether Mr. Langton was in, 
and says she wishes to see him too- on 
busine.ss.” 

Dorothy shrank back. “ No, I cannot. 

I am not w’oll enough to see anyone. Show 
her into the library, and tell Mr. Langton sl^ 
is there.” 

“ Kxeuse me, ma’am, I must see you both,” 
said Nur.se Howden, who liad follow’ed Jane 
to the door and now advanced into the 
room. 

“ 'I'his is the first time my mistress has 
come down, and slie is not able to see any- 
one,” angrily [)ut in Jane. “ You had better 
come to the library.” 

Dorothy wais seized with a sudden fear as 
to what might be the c'onsequenee of offend- 
ing the woman, and said; “No matter, Jane. 
Leave Mrs. Howden here, since she wishes 
it. 1 daresay 1 can tell her wdial she wants 
to know.” 

Jane relu(;tunlly departed, and at once set 
off to find her master and give him a hint 
not to let the woman worry her mistress. 

“ Why have you ('ome lu re what do you 
want?” faintly inquired Dorothy, as soon as 
they were alone. 

“ 1 w'as told that Mr. Liington was at home, 
and what 1 have to say must be said in his 
presence,” returned the woman ; adding, as 
she recognised the change that had taken 
place in the other’s a[)i)carance since she had 
last seen her, “ You need not fear, Mrs. 
Lartgton.” 

“Spare him, he has suffered so much. 
You know it.” 

“ Not more than you have.” 

“ Lor myself I ask nothing -but for him — 
have mercy. The suffering is so great ! 
Ah, believe it, greater than any mere justice 
might demand.” 

'i'he w oman looked sullenly at her. “ You 
arc one of them can love a man, spite of the 
w’orst in him. Once I thought 1 could, but 
I don’t now. It de[)ends upon what the 
wors't is, I suppose,” with a short, bitter 
laugh. “Anyhow, I’ve found out there’s 
something sweeter than love, and what that 
is you will know when your busband-*-ab, 
here he is ! ” ,, 

The door was flung open, Gilbert Langton 
entered and went hurriedly to his wifrt 
side, a grey tint stealing over his face as 
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addressed Nurse Howden : “ How dare you 
i‘oni(‘ here ? How dare you brc'ak your 
promise ? ” 

“'I'here’s going to be a f)reaking of that 
all round,” roughly returned tin: woman. 

A great change was noticeable in Nurse 
Howden, hitherto so quiet and undemonstra- 
tive in her spec'ch and bearing. 'The mask 
.slie habitually wore was off her face now, 
and the real nature of the woman was 
terribly apparent. 

“(io away, Dorothy. Leave her to me,” 
said Hilbert, in a low voice. “It’s only a 
question of money and — ” 

“ Money has nothing to do with it this 
time, and I advisi' you to remain, Mrs. ].ang- 
ton. 1 came to speak before you both, and 
it's better for you to listen to what 1 have to 
say.” 

Dorothy rose and drew nearer to her hus- 
band, her eyes pleading for permission to 
remain. 

“ 1 doivt say,” went on the woman, “ that 
I wasn^t sorry for you both when I .saw what 
you went th rough, and how hard and fast 
you heal to each 4:»ther through it all.” 

“Spare heri” ejaculated Gilbert, break- 
ing down. 

’“Spare him! Have mercy !” entreated 
Dorothy. 

^ **Ah> ) ou*ct^^n both say that now, because 
think you are so sure of each other. 


But what if you fbunfi 
your love and fatthfulhiesl^ 
■ went for rjothing'?' : ■: 
pose,” turning fiercely 
Dorothy, “ you had- haa^|i| 
stand by and see biip 
to another w^ho had 
power to make him fdjpg<!rt: 
all that his wife bad 
done for him — 
then ? ” ,! 

“What are you talfeii||5; 
about, woman — are 
mad ? ” ejaculated Gilbert; 

“ Look you here. He!!s, 
taken ' our money as so'oh 
as it came into my hant^; 
to spend it 14)011 anothe^,; 
and 1 V.m fooled all alopg 
the line.” ’V 

“Of whom are you 
speaking? You said ypur 
hiishancl was dead.” 

“ 1 said anything he, 
wanted me to, and 
lie saw money might b«. 
inaehi out of it 1 fell in 
with it, though 1 pleaded hard for hw: 
Yes, 1 did. But he said it wouldn’t work 
that way.” 

Gilbert put bis arms about his wife, gaxiog:, 
fixedly at the woman as she went on. : 

“It must be both, he said, .so we macle 
up the story together. I told you, Mf.; 
l.angton, that 1 .saw your wife put the bottfe: 
of morphia into Mr. Welford’s hand.” 0 

“Saw me!” ejaculated Dorothy, staring; 
wide-eyed at the woman. Me 

“ And,” stolidly went on the womans' 
taking no heed of the interruption, “ 1 tolS 
Mrs. I.angton that 1 .saw you do it.” 

“Yes; 1 leil each of you to •believe tb^; 
other had tlone it. I told both the same 
and .said you would each see evidence of 
truth of what 1 stated in the change that toofc; 
place in the other. I told Sam you 
l)oth keep silent about it out of pity for 
other- and so you did.” , ^ 

What a revelation ! Husband and 
were gazing at each other as though jdftt! 
awakening from some horrible dream, ani| 
hardly able as yet to quite realize that l( 
was not true. 

“ You lied — to both ! ” presently^ gasfi^^ 
out Gilbert, drawing his wife’s drooping 
on to his breast. Neve, had anyone thir$tie4i 
to hear that a lie had been told as he ^4 
now. 
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; :‘*What I took my Bible oath to at the 
yioquest was true,” said Nurse Howden. 
>feveh she liad her limitations as to how far 
: she might go after taking a Bible oath. “But 
/ w^hat I told you both about seeing the other 
; giving the bottle to Mr. Welford was a lie, 
and 1 don’t care who knows it now. He told 
me he got it himself when he was left alone 
for a few minutes. 1 knew he was more able 
to move than he pretended to be. 1 told the 
lie at Sam’s bidding, and he said it would be 
'i no use if I didn’t put it strong enough. He 
depended upon you. not telling each other 
what you had heard, though you might eat 
your hearts out in secret. If I’d known what 

; 1 do about w^hat you’ve gone through but 

there, it’s no use saying that now- what’s 
done is done.” 

“ Wretched woman ! you have nearly killed 
her ! ” ejaculated (Gilbert. 

“ She’ll soon be bettor now, I have done 
no more than many another fool would do 
for a man’s sake, and I didn’t mean it to go 
on longer than to get a little inont*y to .set up 
in business with, little thinking it was all to 
be spent on another, and, of course, we knew 
we couldn’t go on too long. Look you here, 
Mr. Langton, Fve sold my soul for him, and 
I mean now to make him pay the price. 
There is only one thing I care about now, 
and that’s revenge. Wait a bit,” as Gilbert 
W'as about to s[)eak ; “ I know w’hat IVe 
done. Getting money by intimidation and 
false pretences is punishable by law. He 
told me that often enough, and warned me 

to be careful, but well, I’m ready to takh 

my punishment so that he gets his” — 
repeating, with a cold smile, “so that he 
gets his.” 

Langton had himself in hand now, and, 
rapidly reviewing the situation, .saw what he 
ought to do, and that it must be done at 
once, befoVe there was time for a recon- 
ciliation to come about between the woman 
and her husband. W'ith a whispered word 
'to his wife, still almost incapable of realizing 
that he had been given back to her, he 
placed her in the low chair from which she 
bad risen, and turning to the woman sternly 
said : - 


^ “You are, I suppose, prepared to substan- 
the ti^itb of what you have just stated 
to the .fraud you have perpetrated? It 
be put into writing in order that the 
lj^c«^ary steps may be taken for our vindi- 

fe*?, Ftn ready for that. I’ll make it 
and let him deny it if he can. 
^ change the cheques you 



gave me himself, and that will tdl against 
him.” As Langton hurriedly got out writing 
materials and put them before her she 
added : “You can have us watched and 
taken when he meets me to-morrow and 
takes the cheque you have given me. He’s 
alw’ays close at hand. When he knows I 
have confessed he’ll make a fight for it, I 
expect, but you can j)re|)are for that.” 

Langton |)ointed to tlie sheet of paper on 
the blotting-pad before her. “Begin, and 
WTite plainly.” 

“Oh, yes; I’ll make it plain enough, no 
fear. You can tell me what to wTite yourself, 
and make it as strong against him as you 
like,” with a grim smile. 

“ Go on, then.” 

“ I, .Sarah Howden, hereby affirm that I 
was induced by my husband to make a false 
deel.'iration against ]\1r. and Mrs. Langton, 
stating to each sejmralely that 1 had stx’n the 
other give to Mr. ^^'elf(;)rd the morphia which 
caused his death, and that 1 made the ac- 
cu.salion in ordtT to obtain money from them. 
Mr. Wcltbrd told me Ixfore he became 
insensible that he him.sclf contrived to obtain 
possession of the morphia, and what I staled 
on oath at the inquest, that I found .the 
bottle in his hand, was true.” 

He caught up the sheet of paper, and ran 
his eye through what she had written to make 
sure she had used the precise words he had 
dictated. 

“Ring, Dorothy.” 

But shie lay back in the chair white and 
motionless, incapable of realizing anything 
but the one fact that her husband had been 
given back to her. 

He rang the bell. 

“Jane,” he began to the servant who 
obeyed the summons, and was looking not .a 
little curiously at the three showing signs, 
each in a different w’ay, of having just passed’ 
through some great crisis, “ two witnesses arc 
required immediately to something this — 
person -he had almost said “ fiend ” — “ has 
WTitten. Someone outside, if possible,” his 
eyes turning towards the window*. “That 
is Dr. Broadhurst’s carriage ; run clown and 
ask him to oblige me by coming here at 
once — and— the gardener there. There is 
not a moment to spare.” 

Jane went hurriedly off,, to do his bidding. 
Nurse Howden stood quietly waiting, deter- 
mination in her eyes and a hard smile upon 
her lips. On the entrance of Dr. Broad- 
hurst and the gardener I .angtqn said a few 
words to them and then turned towards fee 
womans 
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^‘You have made the statement you have 
written voluntarily, without any pressure 
being put upon you or any inducement lieing 
offered either by myself or Mrs. Langton ?** 

“Yes ; 1 wrote it of my own free will, and 
it is true.” 

“ Sign your name here.’^ 

She signed in a large, bold hand, “ Sarah 
How^den.” 

“ Will you be good enough to sign your 
name as witness?” he went on, turning to 
1 )r. Broadhiirsl and the gardener. 

'I'hcre was silence; a tew moments, broken 
only by the sound of the pen travelling over 
the pa|)er. 

“'Thank you.” Drawing a sigh of relief. 


s#' 

he had the evidence of her guilt in his 
he might choose to take no further steps, 
the matter. Perhaps he saw that in 
giving her the revenge she wanted he * 
punishing her in the only way she could bts 
touched. , ^ 

He sternly pointed to the door, adding ttji' 
the gardener ; “ See her off the premise^;, 
Grant, or 1 shall forget she is a woman.” 

Forced to obey she went out, Vatched ; by! 
Grant, who, like tlie servants, gave 
credit for evil intentions without knowing iDt; 
what precise way. 

Dr. liruadhiirst was bending over Dorothyi, 
a little puzzled by the radiant joy in h(^f 
white, worn face, in such contrast with the 
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Gilbert caught up the paper and turned 
towards Nurse HowdtMi. 

“ Out of my house;, woman I ” 

“I have done what J wanted to do,” she 
replied, with the smile still upon her lips, 
“and hsliall have my revenge.” 

“I may not citoose to assist you to that.” 

“ Do you mean to say™ ” 

“ Out of my house.” 

She stood glariiig at him for a moment or 
two in impotent rage, recognising that, now 


.settled dejection which had been so notid€;w 
able of late. He glanced towards 
husband. Yes, relief and happiness ha4 
come to them both. 

Langton put the paper into his hand. 
Broadhiirst glanced through it, and undet>f 
stood something of what the two had 
through. With a word or two about Ick^Uit^ 
in later on he went out of the room. To bb 
alone together would do them more gOQ^ 
than anything he could do just then. 
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WHEN, in good time for grouse, the House of Commons on the eve of the 
IN THE Parliament was prorogued, the prorogation, and watching how it worked out 
DARK, vast majority of members left regarded as a forecast. 

Westminster with the conviction Did the late Lord Chief fustice 

that as members of the Queen’s fourteenth “ ‘ ^ pass any early portion of his 

Parliament they would see its face no more. kiiiowen career in the Press 

There was, in view' of the Septennial Act, no "" ’Gallery of the House of Corn- 
reason why it should be dissolved in the year mons? No mention of the circumstance is 
1900. Having assembled for a brief Session ma’de in accessible biographical notes. I 
on the 1 2th of August, 1895, it was still a have reason to believe that the answ^er to 
few days short of its fifth year* when it the question is in the affirmative. Talking 
-stood prorogued. As far ns the Statute is one day of his Parliamentary experience Lord 
concerned there is no reason why it should Russell dropped the remark that his first 
not sit through the first year of the new acquaintance with the House of Commons 
century, being dissolved in the early spring was made from the Press Gallery. I asked 
of 1902. when it happened, Imt he (evidently did 

The condition of parties in the House of not desire to ])ursiu' a sul)ject he had 
Commons suggested no reason for hastening accidentally alluded to, and talked of some- 
the dissolution by a thing else. 1 ’he Press 

Gallery of the House 
of Commons is one 
of the most e-xclusive 
places in the world. 
It is easier for a camel 
to pass through a 
needle’s eye than for a 
man not duly author- 
i/ed as a working 
journalist to cross its 
trebly-guarded portals. 
Since Russell was 
there he must have 
gone either to report 
speeches or to write 
leading articles. 

One of Lord 

o.. ............... .w. ....... Rus.seirs most distio- 

yoting* Another ok kiluiwen. guished contem- 

forty, including pro- From a sicuh in m common,. l)oraries at the Bar 

minent members of certainly gained his 

the Front Opposition Bench, supported the earliest personal knowledge of the House of 
Government. A section, comprehending the Commons as viewed from the Press Ciallery. 
Radicals, following training and deeply- P'orty years ago Sir Eld ward Clarke was on 
rooted habits, went out with the Irish the regular reporting staff of the Standard^ 
members to vote “ agin the Government.” possibly not. dreaming that in days to 
There was certainly nothing here to drive come he would give his successors in the old 
the master of legions in the House of box many an hour’s work reporting his 
Commons to appeal to the country out of Parliamentary speeches, 
due course: All tliC same, members, like tawyers " great advocate and judge 

t cheP weeping for her children, refused to ’ " who in August last .suddenly 

comforted, There would, they insisted, aw'ay, follow^ed by a rare 

dilMution either in October or September, ^ ’ burst of . national lamentatiotn, 

of hardly-earned holidays was a striking example of tlie familiar Parlia- 
Swt l;i>e cut, accordingly. It is interesting mentary truism that a successftil lawyer w 
Ac itote pf mind prevalent in not necessarily, is indeed rarely, a power it 


twelvemonth. For 
fighting purposes the 
Opposition was non- 
existent. With re- 
spect to the questions 
that absorbed public 
attention there was 
not a whisper of 
discontent with 
Ministerial policy in 
China. As to the 
war in South Africa, 
on a critical division 
the Opposition 
.showed itself hope- 
lessly rent. Some- 
t h in g like forty 
walked out without 
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Parliamentary debate. When twenty years 
ago Charles Russell in the prime of vigorous 
life, with high reputation as leader of the 
Northern Circuit, took his seat for Dundalk, 
if anyone had been asked what his chances 
were of making a position in the House 
of Commons the answer would have 
i)een that they were assured. So it proved ; 
Russell, from the position of private member, 
rising through the Attorney-Generalship to 
the highest scat bn the judicial lh?nrh. Rut 
the prize was won by sheer force of personal 
character, not by ora^torical art or debating 
facility. 

Yet Russell was ecjuipped by Nature with 
all the gifts that ordinarily go to make 
Parliamentary reputation. A 
great lawyer, he was not lied 
and bound by the manner or 
tradition of the ('ourts. Tn 
addition to a piercing intellect, 
long training, a ready wit and 
gift of speech mat occasionally 
rose to height of genuine elo- 
quence, he was a many-sided 
man of the world. He loved 
cards and horses, was a con- 
stant diner-out, was even fre- 
quently seen at the at homes’’ 
which in some big houses fol- 
low upon little State dinners. 

His sympathies were essenti- 
ally human. Ho resembled 
Mr. Gladstone in the quick 
interest he took in any topic 
started in conversation. In 
short, he .seemed to be just the 
man who would captivate and 
command the House of Com- 
mons. y.et, with one exception, I do not 
remember his ever attaining a ])osition to 
reach which was a desire perhaps more warmly 
cherished than that of presiding over the 
Queen’s Bench Division, 'fhe exception was 
the, delivery of a speech in support of the 
second reading of Mr. (Badslonc’s Home 
Rule Bill. 

The most remarkable episode in 
MRS. Charles Russell’s career at the 
MAVuRiCK. Bar undoubtedly was his defence 

of Mrs. May brick. J happened 
to find myself in the same hotel with him 
at Liverpool on the morning of the day set 
down for the opening of the trial. At break- 
fast he spoke in confident terms of his client’s 
innocence and of the surety of her acquittal. 

did not take into account the passing 
mood of tliife judge who tried the case, and 
Ip fownd jiviinself out of his reckoning* But 




MK. MATTHEWS, NOW LOKI) 
LLANTJAKK. 


the verdict of the jury, still less the sumc 
up of Fitzjatn^ Stephen, did not shake.,! 
conviction that, whatever other sins 
lie to her charge, the unhappy woman 
guiltless of murder. 

It was chiefly out of respect for the 
elusion formed by this judicial mti 
illumined by the keenest intellect, that 
two successive Home Secretaries on acc^l 
sion to office to devote days and nights 
patient reconsideration of the evidence^ 
J>ord LlandafT told me that when the ^^111 
came before him as^^ Home Secretary 
approached it with an absolutely imparti^Ll 
mind, biased only by natural desire 
find a loophole through which the hapi^|»i|| 
w(;man might crawl back 
liberty. He read and weigh^^ 
every scrap of evidence, 
ting himself up with the paper4| 
for three days. At the end! 
that time he, slowly but sureljfl 
drifting, was landed in unsha^| 
able conviction of Mrs. 
brick’s guilt. When Sir 
thew White Ridley went 
the Home Office he, in 
same impartial frame of 
inoved by the same impu}®^ 
towards mercy, arrived at th® 
same conclusion. VV’ 

It is impossible to concelvil 
twx) men more widely differing:^ 
in constitution and trainiiij|v 
than the Home Secretary ' 
was be.st known as Heb^;' 
Matthews and the present ibrl 
cumbent of the office. 
travelling by varying ways, 
arrived at the same spot. On tlie other 
Charles Russell, of all men least likely 
misled by a[)pearances or deliberate deceptiici^ll 
having probed the case to the boltom, havh^l 
turned his piercing eyes on the frail CTeatu^l 
in the dock, having talked to her in pfivstl^ 
and studied her in {mblic, was convinced 
her innocence. He was not the kind of 
to abandon man or woman because 
universe had deserted them. He paid 
Maybrick regular visits in her prison 
a custom not intermitted when he put ob flte: 
ermine and the dignity of Lord Chief Justi^ 
of England. 

Jx)rd Mostyn is the 
possessor of the earliest, 
comprehensive, and on 
whole the most valuable 
lection of what in these days ^lit 
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Press as London Letters. The London 
Correspondent, as all who read his contribu- 
tions suspect, was not born yesterday. The 
Letters bound in ten volumes that have an 
honoured place in the library at Mostyn 
Hall are dated from 1673 to 1692. 

At that epoch, whilst as yet newspapers 
were few, the news-letter-writer was an im- 
portant person. He attended the coffee- 
houses, where he picked up the gossip of the 
day. h'or Parliamentary news lie suborned 
the clerks, who gave him an inkling of 
what happened in the House, sometimes even 
supplied him with extracts- from its journal. 
This practice became so common that there 
will be found in the journals themselves an 
account of how certain cufiee-house keepers 
were summoned to the Par of the House and 
reprimanded for the heinous 
offence of adding to the attrae 
tions of their parlour by puli- 
licly reading minutes of tlie 
proceedings. 

'I’he more enterprising of 
these early fathers .among 
London correspondents fore- 
stalled Paro.n Reuter. 'I'hey 
had correspondents in some of 
the capitals of luiroiie who 
sent them scraps of gossip, 
wliich they embodied in their 
letters. Each let ter- writer had 
his list of subscribers, who, 1 
trust, made up a handsome 
aggregate of fee. ( ) f t h c va r i ed 
topics dealt with in the Mostyn 
news-letters it will suffice to 
quote notices of 1 ’itus Oates 
.standing in the pillory of 
1 ‘yburn ; of Nell Owynne at 
the height of her ffime ; of the 
execution in Pall Mall of the 
murderers 6f Edward Thyiine; 
of the arrest of the Duke of Monmouth ; of 
the trial of the .Seven Hishops ; of the birth 
of the Prince of ^V'ales, son of James 11 . ; of 
the fee of 500 guineas paid to the foriunaU^ 
midwife, one Mrs. Wilkins; of King James’s 
going, and of the Prince of Orange’s coming. 

The stern forbidding of the 
.'V wAGGr.SH Clerks of Parliaments to furnish 
SPEAKER, to the outside world information 
' * of what took place within the 

* Jbkrted dqors of the House of Commons did 
r e:^erid to members. Stored in ancient 
thrb^^ the country are innumer- 
lifore or less graphic panels from 
'^tores W Parliament. One, in the posses- 
John Ti^elawney, recalls a curious 


scene in the House early in the' Se.ssion 
of 1753- “Your countryman Sydenham, 
member for Exeter,” writes a fellow-member 
addressing his uncle in the country* 
“ wanted a tax on swords and full-bottomed 
wigs, which last do not amount to forty in the 
kingdom. The Speaker and the Attorney- 
Oeneral, who were the only wearers of them 
in the House, made him due reverence.” 

As the visitor to the Strangers’ Gallery 
knows, the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons to this day wears a full-bottomed wig. 
'i'he Attorney-General long ago finally took 
off his. 

At l)unster (!astle, in Somersel- 
THK i:i.i)i;u shire, there is a bundle of letters 
PJTT. written 140 years ago by Henry 
C'hiffncr, M.l\ for Minehend. 
He has long ago answered to 
the cry, “Who goes home?” 
and wi‘ may look in vain for 
Minehead in the list of Parlia- 
mcaUary boroughs. The letters 
remain, including one giving 
length)' account of the opening 
of Parliament by the King, 
George HI., in the Session of 
1762. In the same year, under 
dnU' nth of December, the 
Parliamentary summary- writer 
gives ail aci ountof Pitt’s speech 
in opposition to what is known 
in history as 'The Peace of 
Paris. “ 'The speech,” Mr. 
Ghiffner rejiorts, “ occupied 
three hours and twenty -six 
minutes, and was the worst 1 
ever heard.” It certainly did 
not capture the House, for on 
a division whilst 319 declared 
for peace only sixty-five foj- 
lowed Pitt into the division 
lobby. 

I’he lett(?r-writer mentions that 
A nvh House Pitt 

HOURS (]t.]jvt.red this speech alternately 
SI EEC H sitting.” In later 

days, as all the world knows, Mr. Gladstone 
(^n one occasion occupied five hours in the 
exposition of an historic Budget. It was his 
first Budget speech, delivered on the i8th 
April, 1853. 'Phe late Sir John Mowbray, 
one of the few members pf the last Parlia- 
ment who heard the speech, vividly recalled 
the occasion. He told me how surprised he 
was when it was over*to find that five hour§ 
had sped. Mr. Gladstone, then in the 
prime of a magnificent physique, showed no 
sign of fatigue or of failing voice. It was long 
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before the epoch of the pomatum-pot, and 
his sole refreshment was a tumbler of ■water. 

It was, of course, the elder Pitt 
TWO who is described as having 
CORNETS, occasion from time to time to 
sit down during delivery of a 
three honrs’ speech. Hc was at the date 
only in his fiftydbiirth year. Whence it 
would appear that he was either temporarily 
indisposed or constitutionally frail. Possibly 
he was recovering from an 
attack of l)is constant enemy, 
the gout. Not quite .sixteen 
yt^a^-s later he-- in the mean- 
time having become Earl of 
('hatham — fell hack in a faint 
whilst passionately addressing 
the House of l.ords, w’as car- 
ried out, driven to his Kentish 
home, and a month later died. 

1 always think of the elder 
I'itt when iny eye falls on the 
flexible figure of the nicinher 
for the \Vellington Division of 
Shropshire. Mr. lirown, it is 
true, though he is reaehing 
the status of one of the oldest 
members of the House of 
Commons — he* took his seat 
thirty-two years ago has not, 
either as a statesman or an 
orator, yet made his mark in 
equal measure with the (heat Commoner. 
P>ut like the t?kler Pitt he, before he turned 
his attention to politics, held the rank of 
cornet in the Army. Cornet Pitt was in the 
Horse Guards Pine; ('ornet Prowai favoured 
the 5tb Dragoon Guard.s. 

I have been looking up Mine- 
head, the borough represented a 
century and a half ago by Mr. 
Chiffner. I have the good 
fortune to find all about it in a precious 
little fat hook pre.sented to me some lime ago 
by a kindly prejudiced reader of these {lages, 
wdio came upon it on a top shelf of his 
grandfather’s library, and thought it would be 
*‘just the thing 1 should like.” His intuition 
wras uner.ing. “Biographical Memoirs of 
the Members of the Present House of Com- 
mons ” is the title of the work. Price, in 
boards, 12s. It is carefully compiled by 
Joshua Wilson. M.A., and is corrected to 
February, 1808. ' 

At that time George HI. was King. In 
Oc^iher of the following year he celebrated 
th0 jubilee , of his accession. Pitt was two 
years: later fallowed to the grave, after an 
of eight months, by his great 
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A I’KE- 
HISTORIC 
* “DOD.” 


adversary, Fox. The Duke of 
was Prime Minister ; Lord Eldon sat oir 
Woolsack; Spencer Perceval was ChanceHSl 
of the Exchequer, unconscious of the 
shadow that haunted and followed hitu fe 
the lobby of the House of Commons ; . Sit 
Arthur Wellesley was Irish Secretary, and 
— greatest of all in a mediocre Ministry^ 
Canning was Foreign Secretary. 

The book is the precursor of* the familiar 
“ Dod ” of the later half of tiae 
century, but is fuller of th^ 
charm cf personal narrative 
than is permissible in the frigid 
pages of a work where the only 
glowdng period flashes forth 
in the autobiography of Sir 
Ellis Ashinead-Bartlett, with 
its picturesque background ^ 
the Pilgrim Fathers. 

On page 454 
01. n come upon Old 
sAkUM. Sarum,, in the 
flesh as it weie. 
To us of post -Reform days 
Old Sarum is a kind of myth* 
In this volume, with the dust 
of nearly a century on its 
brown j)aper boards and k$ 
uncut leaves, we find Old 
Sarum sedately flourishing as 
Manchester, Birmingham, or 
(Glasgow loom large in “ Dod ” of to-day. To 
the imaginative mind the name suggests th^ 
idea of a prim old lady in grey silk, with mittens 
on her hands, her grey hair peeping from undef; 
a spotless white cap. That is only imagina» 
tion. P 2 ven at the beginning of the century, 
when |X)ckel boroughs were as common 
adjuncts of a landed estate as were pheasant 
covert.s, they were “ saying things ” about 
Old Sarum. “ 'Phe right of election in 
Old Sarum,” Mr. Joshua Wilsjon, M.A^,, 
delicately remarks, “is in the freeholder^;: 
being burgage-holders of the borough, which;- 
on account of its decayed state, has 
occasionally a subject of animadversipn.’J 
Animadversion ! Word more blessed than 
Mesopotamia. ; 

In dealing with the constituencies tho 
compiler of the Memoirs is' accustomed to 
set forth the total number of electors, and 
marvellous they are. Thus, on the |^ge 
preceding the record of Old Sarum stanza 
Okehampton, Devonshire, with 240 elector^: 
On the page following it is Orford, inSuSbljl^' 
which returned two meivibers to Parlianieill 
by the favour of exactly twei^y portsn^i^ 
burgesses, and freeing. When Mr. 
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;lR^ilson, M,A., comes to Old Sarum he is 
suspiciously silent as to the number of free 
and independent electors on the register, 
'i'he sole machinery of election to the two 
seats representing Old Sarum appears to be 
the returning officer, a bailiff appointed at 
the Court leet of Lord Caledon, who is now 
Lord of the Manor. 

In t8o8 Old Sarum luid for one 
" of its members Nit holas Vansit- 

Sh[”u, 

(pier in 1 .orcl J aver|K.)ol s Ministry 
‘ ^ ' ' formed four years later. Al)onl 

this gentleman’s family Mr. Joshua Wilson, 
M.A., relates an anecdotic eommunieated to 
him by “ a person of condition." Mr. 
Vansitlart’s father was in the siTviee of 
•ithe Hast India Company. lie was sent 
out with two others on an im|)ortant mission, 
'i'he ship is supjiosed to have foundered at 
. sea. Howheit, after U^aving the English 
Channel she was heard of never more. One 
night Mrs. X'ansiltart dreamt that her husband 
appeared to her, sitting naked on a liarren 
rock. He told her that whatever rumours 
she might hear of 
bis de'ath she. was 


IN THE awkward accident befell a well- 
WRONG member of the House pf 

BOX Commons in the closing days of 
the Session. A friend having anti- 
cipated the holidays and gone on a long 
journey, wrote to ask if he would be so good 
as to rummage tlirough his locker in the 
corridor leading to the IJbrary, tear up 
and clear away his pa[)ers. “ We shall have 
a General Election in October,” he wrote ; 
“and as 1 don’t mean to stand again you 
can make a clean sweep of my papers, 
d'here is nothing of any importance there, but 
it’s justaswi;!! not to have them lying aljoiit.” 

Tims adjured, ihi: hon. memlier went to 
work with a will. He was much si.irpris<*d on 
glancing at the books and papers as he lore 
them u[) to find how almost exclusively they 
related to military inalli rs. One set in [>ar’ 
tieiilar contained what looked like an 
elaborate estimate of the value of cordite 
prodiK'ed iiiidei divers conditions. 'I'he 
ahstmt member had nev(*r shown him.self 
inlert'Sted in military affaiis. Wlieii lu; had 
spoken upon ihifin in (’omtnitlec- he had e\i r 
deprecated growing 
expenditure on the- 


to pay no attention 
to them. 

His situation, as 
described, does not 
appear to have been 
altogether comfort- 
aide or conformable 
jwith usage. But, 
Miough naked and 
homeless, save for 
tile l^arren rock, he 
was certainly alive. 
VV'hen, in due time, 
announcement was 
made of the. founder- 
ing of the East Jndia- 
inan, and the loss of 
all on board, Mrs. 
Vansittart stoutly 
declined to believe 
it. As Mr. Wilson 
puts it, ‘Hhe lady 



Army. However, 
every man knows his 
own business besi, 
'The M.B.'s instruc- 
tions were to deal out 
die locker, and this 
was done effedivcly. 

Two hours later 
one of die messen- 
gers, pale to the Ii[)s, 
trembling as thougli 
a thunderbolt had 
narrowly missed him 
in its flight, came up 
and said, ‘H beg your 
pardon, sir, but nave 
you been clearing 
out Colonel Blank’s 
locker?” 

I b* bad. Muddling 
up numbers, he had 
gone to the wrong 


w as so deeply 


THE COLONEL Exi'LoDiMi. hx'kcr, uod dostroycd 


affected w'ith what 


the accumulated 


hnT occurred, and 

prepossessed with the authenticity of the 
communicadon, that she refused to 
on rnoirning for the space of two whole 
She lived to an advan(x*d age, with 
of clothes always ready for the return 
he unclad husband. They were never 
tned. 


n )tes a higli military 
audiority had made tlirough the Session. 
Colonel Blank being a particularly irascible 
gentleman, and the prorogation being cer- 
tain to take place o?i the following Wednes- 
day, the M.P. thought he might as well 
leave town at once. This he'’ did, gaining,.: 
five clear days’ holiday. 



Caoutchouc. 

By John Arthur Barry. 

Antlioy of Steve BKmtt's Bitnyip''^ *Wn the Great Deepf^ etc.^ etc. 


CHAFfER I. 

iNVKSTINO A “TKNNKR.^’ 

ONDER whnt's become of 
AIo\vl)ray/’ reriiiirked Pax- 
ton, looking iij) at the big 
clock for the twentieth time. 
“fJe said he’d be liere at 
six, didn L he ? And under 
the fishes ? Is that right ? ” 

“ (Juite correct,” I re[)lied. “Well, it’s 
only five past now. lie’ll be here prestaitly. 
1 only hope he's got some sliow in sight to 
raise the wind on when lu- does come.” 

Paxton was a mining engineer just returned 
from W’eslralia, whither lu: had journeyed in 
the sure and certain hope of a rapid and 
lucrative engagement on some of the mining 
centres. But ’inding on arri\'al that his 
professional brethren w(;rc plentiful ettough 
to limbei. all the shafts on ('oolgardie and 
Hannan's with, he had returned in disgust, 
and nearly stone liojke into the bargain. A 
New /a aland native of Seotc'h paremtage, he 
was a pushing, energetic, red headed, black- 
eyed little man ; had travelled far and 
wide, and been a partner ere now with 
Mowbray and mvself in many sjiec'ulations, 
profitable and otherwise generally th(^ latter. 
He and J had met, aftm a long seiiaration, 
the day before, in King Street, Sydney, 
whither I had returned after a vain tri}) to 
Johannesburg to dis('over if any architects 
were wanted there. But T was too laUx 
d’hc su|)[)Iy had arri\ed from the other end ; 
and all tin* benefit I reaped from my venture 
was the satisfaction of working my way back 
tb the Ck)lonies in a sailing vessel. 

Not Iwimty minutes after foiegathering 
with Paxton, and mutually condoling, the 
pair of us had nu t Mowbray, who, not being 
a professional man, but a mere afl venturer, 
had been of late years belter off than any of 
us. He had, it apiieared, recently arriveil 
with a rr^'b of fat cattle from the Heorgina 
River way uj^ in North-W estern Queensland. 
Also, he wa- weaiing one of Holle’s ten- 
guinea walking suits, and smoking “ Henry 
Clay” cigars out of a big alligator-skin case. 
I'herc'for", we t wo fime-l)urners felt moderately 
hopeful when ho “ shouted ” right royally, 
and asked us to meet him under the great 
glass tar.k, surrounded by soft seats and full 
of gold and ^liber fishes, in the vestibule of 
the Australia Ho':el. 

Vol, XX,— 66, 


I say moderately,” because it struck us as 
curious that our old mate, when ap[)rised of 
the state of our respective purses, had not at 
once offered to replenish them. You see, 
between us three existed a brutal but well- 
understood outspokenness in moftey matters, 
the result of miieh tooth-and-nail s(Tatching 
together tli rough a good many years. Some- 
times Paxton, wdien he had his Sydney office, 
used to drop in for a [laying contract during 
the mining booms ; similarly, 1 did the same 
in Melbourne when the land ones wxire on. 
And until the smashes played Old Harry 
with the [lair of us, we did fairly well. Jn 
diose days Mcwvhray w^as usually roaming 
about in his cutter, the /\Wp’, sometimes 
jvearling; at olhirs droving; at others away 
at some new rush. But always, if one w*as 
out of funds and the two others in, or z>tre 
7rrsi}y the luckUrss pair or unit well knew 
where to ap}>ly for help. Very rarely were 
all three ( ornered at once. It was different 
now. 

“ Dinner ticket.s,” muttered I’nxton, judici- 
ally as, presently, Mowbray entered, and, 
recognising us with a nod and a smile, 
walked to the office. 

“ 'Phat looks well. All the same, he ought 
to have anted u|) yesterday, and 1 won’t for- 
get to tell him of it, by and by, either.” 

It was pleasant to find ourselves once 
more in the fine dining-room, and our spirits 
rose as the H( idsieck loweretl in its si‘c:ond 
magnum, and tlwr good dinner progressed 
amidst talk that travelled between Coolgardie, 
Kimln'ilev, and North W’estern Oueens- 
land, 

“ Now', I know' yon ( hayis are wondering 
what’s the matter,” said Movvbra\> as, down- 
stairs, w’c settled ourselves to cigars and 
cofiet*. 

W'e others frankly admitted that such was 
the ease. 

“Of course,'’ replied Mowbray a tall, 
clean shaven, handsome man ol about forty. 
“ But, you see, just now' we’re all in the 
same liox. I don’t lliink Eve got ten shillings 
in the world. Still, 1 rec koned w'c might as 
well have a decent feed, so 1 left my watch 
over the way, at uncle’s. 'That cut out the 
dinner money. Yesterday, however,” he 
continued, “ 1 had a tenner. Just before I. 
met you 1 invested it, a* d I hope tl^e spec* 
will turn up trumps. T have bought a 
wreck,” 
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"Fluis, in a very 
short time, Paxton 
and I had re- 
turned to the 
third • ratci hotel, 
where we had, 
after our meeting, 
})rom|)tly shared 
a room ; doffed 
(‘a('h his one pas- 
sable suit, put on 
others, and in a 
(‘ou])lt: of hours 
were on board the 
Ruby and getting 
under way. As 
we were short 
lianded for a (Tall 
of fifty tons, a^id 
heavily rigged at 
that, Mowbray 
took with him the 
ishernian who, 

“ f iiAVK luMK.in awkick.” during his ab 

senee, had given 

“ Pought a what?” we Iniigited, simul- an (‘ye to the eutter. It was a lovely 

taneously, for the generous fare and wine night as we stood out through the Heads 

had taken due effect, and neitlier I^axton nor nn<.l up the <'(.)ast under th(^ light of a 

mys(^lf felt indiiKal to show disaj)pointmenr. full moon, car»ying just enough of a fair 

And, in any <’ase, wx' wi re l)etter off by a wini.l to keep everything drawing. Mowbray 

capital dinner. was at the tiller, and the great boom, easid 

“A wreck,” repeated Mowbray, calmly, as off to twenty fia-t of sheet, seemial almost to 

he pushed the bell at the bai'k of his chair for skim the little waves as with a musical ripple 

more cigars. “ She’s a (lernian brig. Went at her bows the old Ruby lay (X)mforlably 

ashore a few* days ago, close to Sugar Loaf over to it pleased, as it wiav, to (etrl once 

Point, not more than about loo milifis or so more deep wat(‘r laving her breasts after the 

up the coast. I happened to drop int(; the long spell of idleness. 

rooms when sh(^ w'as offered, and she was In ilu* galley tlu-: man had lit tlie fin* to 
knocked down to me for my last tenner.” make some coffee, and the smoke from the 

“ A pig in a poke, if ever there was funnel streamed cheerfully aw’ay to leeward ; 

remarked Paxton. “ Why, she might be going eviaw half minute, behind us, ihc‘ great South 

to pieces at the present moment.” Head I/ight phingid a shaft of dazzling 

“And .she might not,” replied Mowbray, electricity athwart the night; abeam towered 

passing the cigars. “ Anyimw, if you like, we’ll the tall l)ro^Yn cliffs, scarred and honey- 

get aboard the Ruby, straight away, and .see combed, at whose base, even in the calmest 

what sort of a prize packet tlie J^utziy ’ll turn w’eathcr, old ocean roars in hollow murmur- 

up.” ings ; to seaward shone the red side and 

“ Oh, you’ve got the cutter yet, then?” I while masthi'ad lights of some coasting 

asked. steamer coming in end on ; whilst ahead, 

“ part with a leg,” said Mow^bray. and closer, three lofty pryamids of silver 

“ down at Watson .Ikay, ready at a slunved a sailer with her yards braced sharp 

mi^m^ notice. Sent some stores aboard up making to th(^ soutlivvard. A change, 

thtirwbrning, and only .)t back from her at indeed, this scene from tht* life and bustle of 

six. I’hat’s wdiat kept me. Better go to the big hotel, the hot and Stuffy streets of the 

your diggings, pack a bundkj, and come city ! 

along. Meet me at thi^ Circular Quay Ferry "Phe Puizit^^ Mowbray told us, was on her 
on hour. Thai do?” way from the Moluccas, Philippines, and 

Yes, it would do, that or anything else South Seas, with copra andean omnium 

premising money to empty pockets. f^atkerum of other island produce, when her 
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captain had run in and made the land so 
fatally. 'Fhe niaster had blamed the mate ; 
but as both were on deck at the time, fine 
weather [irevailing, and the Sugar ].oaf I.ight 
in plain sight, the Marine lioard had no oiition 
left but to permanently cancel both tlieir 
certificates. The brig, it seemed, was owned 
in Melbourne, by a (lerman firm there ; was 
200 tons burden, wooden built, and lay just 
as she had Ikxui left when she took the reef. 

Mowbray, who. sjioke two or three lan- 
guages, had, after his jiurchase, interviewiM 
both (:a])tain and mate, 'fhe former was a 
Ilamburg('r; but the other, of all people, a 
KreiK'hman who had shipjied on the brig at 
Macassar, where his |)re(K-ci;ssor bad died of 
f(‘ver. 

'riiey w('rt‘ still raving at each other,'’ 
said Mowbray, “when I found them. lUit 
they both knocked off jiassing comjiliments, 
ranging from matters of seamanship to those 
of tile 70 ’71 war, to jeer at me for buying 
her. Manor surveyors and underwriter’s 
agent alike, they swore, bad given lu'r up at 
sight. I fing ere 
this she must have 
bumped herself 
to pieces. )\’ell," 
contiiuu.'d Mow 
bray, “ 1 might 
liaN’e beli(;\ed 
them, and h't the 
thing rip, only 
for a glance- just 
OIK' glance 1 
inlerecpted be- 
tween the iiair. 

What it meant 1 
Inven’t tin: re- 
motest notion, 
lint it was a look 
of mutual uiider- 
sianding. And it 
struck me as 
curious under the 
cireumst anees, 
addl'd to the over- 
imieh protestation 
concerning the 
litter futility of 
my .spec. Another 
thing: later, liap- 
pening to be at Rcdfcrn, 1 saw my friends 
board foe N\w’Ct.stle train, .still wrangling 
fiercely. Of (xnirse, there may be nothing 
in their travelling up the coast. Still, it’s 
the wav to the WTcck of their ship, about 
which same* wreck 1 ('a n’t get it out of my 
head there’s something fishy.” 


“Shouldn’t wonder!” murmured Paxton, 
abstractedly. “ If she’s where her people 
seem to tliink she is.” Upon which, Mow- 
bray, e.xercising bis jirerogative as captain, 
immediately called him to the tiller. 

(MlArrER IT. 

nOAUS AND OlMDM. 

Towards midnight Ibe ivind freijhened very 
considerably, and imtting a reef in main and 
fore.sail, and stowing oiir gaff tofi.sail, we 
ract'd along like a little steamer, passing 
Newcastle Nhibbys at oreakfast - time next 
morning. 'Then the wind drew more ahead, 
raising a clmppv si^-a, and it was well on in 
thi; afternoon before we covered the next 
sixty miles, and, rounding the (’ape, saw 
in a small co\e the (Jerman lirig, her no.se 
jammed between two rocks, bowsprit snapjied 
short off, her foretopmast lying in a heap of 
wreckage over the forecastle, the main one 
hanging and swinging up and down the 
low'er mast, whilst from half-way np the gaff 


halliards the black, red, and white flag of 
(iermnny streamed forlornly. Evidently the 
Piitzi^ was liumping to the swell ; and 
although her stern had slewed end on, and 
rose apparently pretty dry, from amidships 
right for’ard the short seas broke clean over 
the vc.ssel. 
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*‘Uniph!” said Mowbray, doubtfully, “if 
this breeze freshens much more my tenner’ll 
go all to pieces before morning. Still, there’s 
no sea to speak of. I think we’d better run 
close in, drop our anchor, and then out 
dinghy and see what’s aboard that will return 
the quickest value for a very risky invest 
ment.” 

Leaving the sheltered under the lee 
of the headland, with Jim the fisherman to 
look out for her, we three got into 
the dinghy and fiulled for the brig. 

To our surprise, ys we came 
round her heavy, s(|uare stern we 
saw that a boat lay alongside. 

“ Lonfounded beach caiinhers 
looting, 1 expect ! ’’ exclaimed 
Mowbray, angrily. “ I’ll soon 
stop their caiiers. Hut, by jingo, 
look at her bows ! IV’hy, sht* must 
be half full of water for’ard ! ” 

And, indeed, we could see on 
her port bow a big hole where it 
met the jagged rock, whost^ forks 
seemed alone to support the hull. 

And down this, at evi.Ty jerking 
heave she gave, tons of water 

poured. Wonderfully strong she 
must have been to stand such a 
knocking about as she was getting ! 

To look at her, almost on even 
keel, with her squat, broad body 
rolling and heaving painfully to 
the short swell that came washing 
up from seaward, reaninded me 
irresistibly of a big, fat rat caught 
by the nose in a trap and making 
desperate but fruitless efforts to 

free itself. Watching our chance, 

Mowbray and myself jumped into 
her old - fashioned chains and 
gained the deck, leaving J’axton 
to tend the boat, a very necessary 
precaution judging from the fashion the one 
already there had been served by the sheering 
hull. 

“Some Airmers, I suppose,” remarked 

Mowbray, pointing to the crushed gunwale 
of the boat. “ Who else would be so 
careless ? ” 

But on board w'as no sign of life. Her 
short poop wa.s all taken up by a sort of 
rounded structure, evidently made to give 
height to her cabin below. Around it ran a 
railing ; its sides were pierced by bullVeyes ; 
aft, in a sort of well, stood w'hccl and 
binnacle^ and fronting these was an open 
:pair.£f double doors with steps leading down. 

. a handsome binnacle-stand,” re- 


marked Mowbray, “ Worth a fiver, I sboiild 
say. However, we’ve no time to bother 
about unshipping it. Hang me if I don’t 
think the sea’s getting up more ! Once the 
rocks let go their hold, and she’ll sink like a 
stone. I.et’s make below. I’here might be 
something there that’ll pay us for shifting.” 

The little cabin was well lit, the steps 
broad enough to allow of our descending 
two abreast. d’hus the sight awaiting us 


met our eyes at the same time, and caused 
us both to start hack together, and together 
swear in affright at the horror of it. 

At our feet almost, and lying on their 
backs in a great pool of blood, lay the bodies 
of two men, half naked. One still grasped 
a long sheath knife ; near the other lay a 
similar weapon. The light from the com- 
panion fell full on their upturned faces, 
horribly contorted with pain and passion, 
whilst the staring, filmy ^ eyes and fallen 
jaws lent additional repulsiveness to features 
naturally the reverse of comely. 

“ That’s the skipper,” said Mowbray, point- 
ing to a very stout man, with long, fair beard 
and moustaches, and whose clothes, nearly 
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torn away from the upper portion of his 
body, disclosed many gaping, savage stabs 
against the white flesh. “ And that’s the 
male (the Frenchman I told you of),” he 
continued, indicating the other body-- that 
of a tall, thin, very dark man, clean-shaven. 

And there was blood- every where. Blood 
and cigars — thousands of them — together 
with scores of small, scjuare, flat tins. 

And as tin? evening sun streamed over our 
heads into the place* we could see more 
plainly where these c ame from. In the side 
of one of the berths, two of which gave on 
to the main apartment, a sliding"j)anel had 
bcjcn o[)ene(l - a cunningly c‘noijgh con- 
structed hiding-[)lace of about the length 
of an old-fashioned eight-day clock case. 
'This had been tightly packed with cigars 
over a b()ltom tier of tins. Strips of bamboo, 
thickly eased in silk and reaching from top to 
l)Ottom of the locker, had been used to keep 
the [)ile in |)osition. I'hcse in the struggle 
had been pi.lled out, and now lay strewn 
about the ('ahin making stre-aks of brilliant 
eoluur in the sunshine that lit n[) the death- 
liole. 

“Hundreds and hundreds of pounds’ worth 
of cigars and oj)iiim,” remarked Mowbray, a! 
last. “'Thai’s what brought the pair back 
again. 'Then tliey (juarrellt^d and fought a 
la mart. Hut what an awful mess I ” Ticking 
his way very carefully, he stepped inside. 

"The table was littered with cigars, most 
of them vvra))])ed in briglU tin-foil, and all 
fiiK' and larg(‘. 

“ I’artegas not Manilas,” remarked Mow 
l)ray, as, taking one up and strijiping it of no 
less than three coverings, he put it to his nose, 
“and of the very finest brand, too! These 
fellows were connoisseurs indeed. And the 
opium — there must be forty or fifty pounds’ 
weight of it ! A haul, if you like, my boy.” 

I had gingerly followed Mowbray, and was 
now standing alongside the table. 'The 
in oni‘ of her lurches, had cau.sed a 
small, tin cylinder to roll against my hand 
from amongst tin* litter. Almost uncon 
sciously I lield the thing and stopped it 
from r- turning across the table. Mowbray 
was ousy at the secret locker amongst the 
cigars and e>pium tins still remaining there. 

“ Well,” said he, presently, “I supj)ose wc 
might as well be getting some, at least, of 
this slulT away. If you will find a bucket on 
deck and bend on a rope’s end. I’ll fill and 
yon ran lower it to Pa.xton.” 

But even as he spoke a wild cry reached us 
from the latter ; the brig ceased her short, 
lurching roll, tvhilst her stern went up until 


almost perpendicular, presenting so high an 
incline that even the dead men on the floor 
rolled over and over and under the tabje. 
Again came that shrill yell, and Mowbr^, 
exclaiming, “My (k)d, Dean (my name), she’s 
going down ! ” clawed liis way to the com- 
panion-steps, now almost overhead, and up 
which, having already gained the deck, I gave 
liim a hand. Nor were we a second too 
soon. One glance showed us Hhat the brig 
had at last worki.d and ground her way out 
of the rocky prongs that held her, and w^as 
now sinking head first^ Indeed, the water 
was u[) to the break of the i)oo[), and the 
nearly upright stern sticking a good 30ft. , 
aho\e the sea. 

“ Jump !” yelled Taxton, who had cast off 
his painter and stood ready to scull away. 
“Jump ! She’s only got another minute! ” 

And jumj) w'(! did, far out and towards the 
boat, reaching her and being jmllcd inboard 
just in tinif* to sec the brig disappear ; whilst, 
strangest sight of all, at the last moment, 
three crows — that had perched on the gaff — 
flew landward with harsh croaks of di.sappoint- 
ment. 

“ 'I'here goes my tenner ! ” exclaimed 
Mowbray, as he wi[)e(:l the salt out of his 
eyes, and the boat whirled violently round 
and round in the eddies caused by the sink- 
ing vessel. “And a jolly close shave it was, 
into the bargain. Ugh ! those dead men 
have tak(;n all the stiffening out of me ! Let’s 
get aboard the Kuh and have a nip of some- 
thing. Lord, those were fine smokes, though ! 
Well, it’s no use crying over spilled milk. 
But if slu!'d only hung another couple of 
hours wc. should have made money out of her 
right enough.” 

F’or my ])ai t I was only too glad to get away. 
As wc vvi'ie ('hanging our clothes on board 
the Ta/v 1 all iil once felt some hard, round 
substance in the pocket of my coal. Pulling 
it out, I saw the tin (ylinder I had taken off 
the brig’s table, and must have pocketed when , 
Paxti^n gave the alarm. It was about eight 
inches iu length l)y four across — a short, 
stout tube with close-fitting lid, somewhat 
similar to those that schoolboys u.se to keep ' 
their })cncils in. 

“ ] lalloa, what have you got there, Dean ?” 
asked Mow I way, who had finished changing 
and was sipping coffee-royal. “ A little spoil 
from the wreck ? 1 didn’t even bring a cigar 

myself.” 

“ I should never have had stomach enough 
to smoke one if we’ ^ secured the lot,” 1 1 
replied, with a shiver, as I tossed the tin case: 
— it was quite light— across to him. 
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of llic thing, “yon’ro loo squoainisli. So’s 
Paxton, who swoars ho focls unwell yet from 
a mere deseii|)lion. \\1iat have we here - 
’mil - ’mh—(u:^rti (leal es of discharge, etc., etc.? 
Part of the .skipper's belongings, 1 suppose. 
Poor fellow, lie’s got his final discharge now 
all right! Plalioa, what’s this mean?’' he 
continued, reading aloud slowly, and evi- 
dently translating as he went, from a thin 
sheet of letter-pa[)er : - 

“ Mv Dkak P)HorMi:R C.aki., — I have of 
late been sick to death with the fever of this 
coast. I am all but gone- now, nor do 1 think 
I can live another week, 'I'herefore, as we 
are the only ones of the family, 1 leave you 
my three years’ treasure, (.'onie as soon a.s 
you can and take it away. And if 1 lie 
unhuried when you come as will probably 
be the cast;, for I ha\e seen nt) whites for 
many months .save those on the Bussard 
when she j)ut in — bury me dtaqi. \\)u will 
find the stuff — which is pure, of good weight, 
and all gathered by my own hands in a 
cave behind a great treii that grows over my 
hou.se on the eastern side of Kai.ser Wilhelm 
Bay. But 1 inclose a sketch. 'Phere is a 
fortune for you. I had liofied to liave enjoyed 
it with you. It is not so to be. Farewell. 
I send this Samarai, and by the hands of 
my friend,. the chief Boiwadaba, who journeys 
thither. Once more, farewell 

“ Vour loving brother, 

EnKRHARr3T Bech.” 

“ Now,” said Mowbray, of whose reading, 
which was broken by much hunting to and 


fro in search of 
missing verbs, I 
give a free transla- 
tion, “ what may 
this mean ? What’s 
this New (luinca 
Hicluse dropjied 
on to - a gold 
mine ? And is he 
dead yet, like his 
lu'other Carl ? ( )r 
alive and only 
mad? 1 1 (i speaks 
of tri'nsnri^ scJiatz. 
But, then, the word 
means many sorts 
of valuables. 1 .ettcr 
dated two months* 
back. No, cer- 
tainly, the 
coming as she did 
from the I'basl 
Indian Islands ev}/ 
'Torres Straits, hasn’t been round to (lerman 
New (luinea. No time. 'This lelt('r has 
bcHMi forwarded back from Melbourne to 
Sydney, afid obtained there by thi' iinlbrlu 
nate ( ’arl.” 

'The skett'h was a crude affair enough, bul 
minute to a dcgrt'c, showing a thatched hut, 
built on |)iles, and overshadowed by a great, 
broad leafed tree, imnu^diatcly Inihind which 
rose a high, steep ridge. A dotte<l line was 
drawn from the (xaitre [)il<.> past llu:* tree trunk, 
to a cro.ss in the cliff with, written along' 
side it, words that Mowbray said meant, 

“ Measure one hundred and iilty lull feet to 
mouth of cave.” In front lay a l)road beach 
and an appaiaaitly open roadstead. 

“ l'[M)n my word,” remarked iMxton, who 
had entered the little cabin in time to hear 
the letter read, ‘‘‘all diis smacks wonc 'ully' 
of hidden treasure and boy.s’ story-books. 
However, there may b(^ something in it, and 
I vote we take the chance. We can’t be 
much worse off than we are.” 

“'True,” ae([ui(;se(‘d Mowbray, laughing. 
“ I suptKxse a ])ound in cash would ])ull us all 
up. And we should want at least a couple 
of months’ |)rovision.s in place of the few tins 
of potted stuff wt; have on board. No, 
although T lof>k upon myself as residuary 
legatee, I don’t see my way to proving the will.” 

•{ 

CHAPTER III. 

“cranky jack, the cerman.” 

Alt, that night we lay at anchor. , And once, 
awaking, I saw that Mowbray had risen, lit 
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the lamp, and was lying in his hunk conning 
over tile letter again. Kvidently he was loth 
to let the matter rest; and I was not sur- 
prised when at hreakiast time he all at once 
liroke out with 

“ 'I'here's something there worth having, 1 
shouldn’t wonder. W'hat it is 1 can’t tell 
from tlu; letter. It inav be gold ; but 1 
doubt it. ' Pure and of good weight.’ Hang 
it 1 It might 1)1^ coal, or iron, or anything, 
liy the way taRes about it. And yet he 
says it’s a fortune 1 Still, you know, a 
(lermaii’s i(k‘a of a lorliine and ours tliffc;r 
consid(Mably. ‘ 'Three y(.‘ars’ In.'asure ’ 's betm 
haunting my rest the whole night. W hat th(‘ 
deuce ('an it be ? ” 

“Pet's go and see,” sai<l Paxton. “ Kiui 
iKU'k to New<'astle. 1 know' a decent sort of 
fellow theixr who’ll perhaps let us haver some* 
tucker if w'c bring him into the s[)e(\ How 
much mon(‘y do we waint, Mow bray ? ’’ 

“'i'wenty pounds at the \ery least,” replied 
the other, “.-iiid then thertr’s |im he must 
have something on acf oimt, if he’ll come.” 

“ My tu'lver’s no good,” remarked Paxton, 
g('tting to the point, as usual, ('oncisely and 
hu’onieally. “ Ainerii an rolled-gold ~ or 1 
sluaildn’i ha\’e it now. ('haiiVs at old 
Isaacst(Mn’s. 'Two ten.’’ 

My jewelT'iy liad gone long ago, so I did 
not feel ('.illed upon to make' any remark. 

“ No,” said Mowbray, at length, “ we won’t 
take anybod)’ into our conlidenc'e. Put I’ll 
tell you wh.'it ; you .say vour friend's a ship- 
('hnndler, Paxton. W’ell, there's a spare suit 
of sails, nearly tU'W, the hedge atu hor, and 
one or lw'(> otlu r trifli s he might lend us the 
money oti. The sails alone cost thirty live. 
War’ll do it someliow. Man ihc. w'indlass, 
lads, and let’s make for Nobbys !” 

W\' s.aid nothing. Pul we knew the ])nng 
he must havtr felt at j)arling with any |)ortion 
of the ./vVu’x furniture. 'Time after tiirn* 
when his ((Wtuiies were at low' ebb he liad 
been offered a fancy pri(V for tlie fme little 
eutter, aed ahvays steadfastly refused to st'll. 

'That night we lay inside Newscast le 
Harbour; and laKteaTs aecjuaintanee prov- 
ing a li! rral dealer, w'c |)res(‘ntly hauled up 
to Lliv. wharf and ^ietllalled the A'/z/fy from 
hi? stores loi an I'xtended ('rui.se. Also, 
Jim the fish;:rman sent five yiounds to his 
wife, W'.th a letter saying that he w^is not sure 
when Ih' would •eturn ; and then deelari'd 
himself ready to go anywhere. 

Mowbray already possessed Admiralty 
charts of ^^elanesia and the New' (luinea 
coast, ii[>on* which latter Kaiser Wilhelm 
Bay w'as clearly marked as a slight indenta- 


tion on the north-eastern side of the great 
island, giving poor shelter, but walh good 
holding ground close in-shore. ^V'e could 
have done, perha{)s, w'ith anothta* hand. 
Still, Paxton was a capital yachtsman, and 
took to the cutter like a bird ; as for me, 
w(!ll, by virtue of that three months’ training 
from the (’ape to Melbourne, I looked upon 
my.self as a regular hardened old salt ; Jim, 
of conr.se, wxas with the rig that ^lited him ; 
thu.s, altogi'lher, we made iij) a pretty etheient 
crewg and one certainly free Irom any anxiety 
ns to its jiersonal behyigings. The third 
day out w'e nu.'t a big white warsliip steaming 
leisurely down tile eoasl. 

“H.PM.S. AizsstirJC )< ‘marked Mowbray. 
“ Now, W{‘ might get reliable information as 
to our IrieiK.! jOberhardt Peeh. Put I think 
We’ll leave well alone. They're apt to be 
iiapiisilive, and deiK'ed perem|)t.ory loo, at 
times, with peojile who go a-visiting in their 
territory, 'i’hey know Pech : probably also 
know' his brotlu r ('ar! and the /V/‘:/g ; and 
might feel disinclined to luditwe our story of 
Avhat happened. No, this little sp(..‘(‘. must 
be slri('tly privai(‘. II it turns up trumps, it 
must still be jirivale ; if wild goo.se, still more 
so.” 

Jim knew nothing ofoiir errand. Nor did 
he ('are. A good na lured, stolid soul, awMre 
that he had r(.‘('(‘ived a month’s advance ; 
that the was a line sea Tioat ; with 

plenty to eat and drink and littlt‘ to do, he 
w'as peifi'( lly satisfied. 

As day by day W(‘ got ( loser to our desti- 
nation w'(? I('ft off making tlu; wild guesses 
hitherto indulged in as to the nature of the 
“ three years' treasure,” and spoke S('arcely 
at all about the affair. Nor, eurioiisly enough, 
(lid it seem to strike any of us that the man 
whose liypolhetieal hoard we w’ere after might 
still be ali\i' and W(‘ll, and what fools we 
should feel and look if lliat aetimlly turned 
out to l)e the ease. 

Put a-;, at last, aftca an uneventful light- 
wind passage, the AWu’ rounded South Cape 
and stcnal along the lU'arly straight coast line 
ha(;ke(i by tlu.' lofty mountains of the Ow'cn 
Stanlt*)' ranges, then T tiiink that, judging by 
the faces of my friends and my own feelings, 
w(.‘ were all more than dubious as to any 
tangible result of our expedition. Nor were 
our liearl.s lightened when, presently, some 
fifty miles from Kaiser Wilhelm Hay, meeting 
a small lugger manned l)y a white skipper and 
five Kanakas, we thought it .safe to ask a 
(jiiestion. 

Pech ? Pech ? replied the captain, a 
tall, brown, grey-haired haiglishman, who had 
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been trepang hunting around New Mecklen- 
burg. “ No, 1 don’t know the name. Lives 
at \Vilhelm Bay ? Why, that must be 
‘Cranky Jack the Cierman,’ as he’s called. 
1 never saw him. But IVe heard some 
prospectors as was warned off the territ’ry 
last summer yarnin’ ’bout him. .Seems he’s 
always roamin’ around the bush, tappin’ trees 
and plantin’ out young ’uns, an’ what-not. 
Oh, mad, mad as a bloomin’ hatter 1 An’, 
let me tell you, lads, if you don’t want to 
lose that nice boat o’ yours, you’d best 
give this part o’ the country a wide berth. 
Kaisers is dead [)rotc(:tionists— no free trade 
about them jokers. 'Fhey hunted me off the 
islands yonder in quick style. No man as 
don’t say yah for yes is wanted in their 
territ’ry. You bet ! Could you let us have 
a couple o’ days’ tucker to take me round ^o 
Samarai ? I’m clean run out.” 

We could and did provision him ; and in 
return he tried to force some sea-slugs upon 
us. But he had only a very few, and we 
refused to take them, feeling in no humour 
just then to caU.T for Chinese. 

“ Well,” remarked Mowbray, as we 
slackened off the main-sheet again and put 
our helm up, whilst the captain waved his 
hat and stood away on his course, “ I suppose 


we may as well see the thing out now weVe 
come so far. As legatee I must execute the 
provisions of the will— treasure or no treasure 
—and bttry the fellow, if he’s dead. But by 
if he should be alive, and sane 
appreciate a joke, this one ought 
to atiaiiiii him sufficiently 1 ” 


CHAPTER IV. 

“thrke years’ treasure.” 

On the fourtli* day after this meeting we 
turned into Kaiser Wilhelm Bay, with the 
lead constantly going until we brought up in 
ten fathoms ojiposite a dirty, muddy beach, 
lined with mangroves and dotted with clumps 
of driftwood. Towering skyward, but far 
inland, was a lofty range of tree-clad moun- 
tains, and between thcan aiid the sea seemed 
one great unbroken expanse of forest country. 

Leaving Jim oji board, the three of us got 
into the dinghy and jiulled off, armed with 
the only wea[)on on the Rii!n\ a small bull- 
dog revolver, the property of Mowbray. 

For awhile, as wc lay aground on a bank 
of stinking mud, wliif h was the nearest 
aj)proach we could niakt' to the shore, 
we saw nothing of any building where, 
aceortling to the plan, one should have been. 

lUit at length Paxton detected the shape 
of a house perched on a little bluff and 
nearly hidden in greenery. 

Jumping out over our knees in black ooze, 
we hauled tli(i dinghy u|) and floundered 
ashore some two hundred yards of hard 
struggling, to say nothing of the mostpiitoes 
that came at us in savage cKnids. 

“A picnic!” 
gasped Mowbray, 
as at last w e 
reached the shingle 
and |)iit our boots 
on. “ And a fit 
ending to the ex- 
pedition ! ” 

“Wait a bit,” 
replied Paxton, 
slapjiing himself 
furiously. “At ah 
events, we'll call 
on the madman 
and congratulate 
him on his choice 
of a ( Oil n try resi- 
d(,'nce. And, I say, 
isn’t that the Ger- 
man flag over 
yonder ? ” 

“ Remains of it,” 
said Mowbray, 
staring to where, on our right, over some 
low tree-tops, waved a few red, white, and 
black tatters. 

After a rest we made off along the beach — 
three dilapidated-looking customers enough, 
mud-incriisted, clad in clothes the poorest 
beggar in Sydney would have turned his nose 
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up at ; and each surrounded by his own 
j)articular swarm of big, gr(.‘y blood-suckers. 

Presently, climbing the little bank and 
forcing our way through a l(jt of thick bushes 
and young undergrowth, we stood in front of 
a liouse a two-roomed ruin, built on six-foot 
piles, and shadowia.l by a noble great tree with 
broad and glossy leaves* exactly as in the 
sket<h Mounting the ladthn-, W(? found 
ourselves on a veranda full ol holes and gaps. 

1 he thatch ol sago jKilm l(.‘a\ t‘S, too, had lallen 
in several jihu'es, and in oilu rs was otily kept 
from doing so by bamboos with a tlat board 
nailed to their tops. ;\ slia teher of .sa« king, 
SOUK' cooking utensils, a rjuantityof gourds, 
ca.labashes, and clay pots, evidently of native 
inanulacture ; a fe w (ItMinan newspapers a 
year old, a rustv double barn-lied gun, and 
dirt, dirt, e\erywhere, (oinpleUal tlu* in- 
ventory. 

Origitialb’ the house had been well enough, 
I)Ut negled as imuii as the climate had 
wrtM'kcd it. 

“ XoboiI\' a. home,’’ remarkc-d Paxton, 
hurriedly turning up his trou.scr.s, “except 
fleas. Irni'Oiled, I presume. And a creilit 
to the i'alheiland ! Ai\y more luxuries, I 
womlcr ? ” 

‘‘'rite (ie'rmans,” replied Mowbray, as w(‘ 
shook and scran hed <iurscl\es outside again, 
“who named such a (lod (orsaktMi, |.)est 
infested lu)K- aha.T their hauperor must 
hah a (|uei.‘r S(.‘i!se of ajipiopriatcuess," 

“(.'ome along,” I said, ha\ing turned mv 
clothes and ]iut them on again inadt'outas 
the s|)eediest wav (.)! routing tlu^ jumping 
hordi's, “Pm getting tiled. Let us ijave a 
look lor the ca\c. Pei haps the tenant has 
shiltfd his (juarteis to that.” 

“ .Not a bit of it,” giowled Mowbray, “he’s 
eaten (.ateii skin and lene b)' his infernal 
^<a)m]xnnots a late that will be (.>urs unlo'ss 
we liurry ” 

'Paking a line horn tlu- <'entre pile, we 
fought i.>iir w*ay through the underbrush ])a^t 
a cooking shed with a great heaj> of ashes 
undeiiicatii it, and dozens of shallow clay 
pans, some rouial, s(aue o\al, and about the 
size v)f a cominot; milk-dish. 'Pheii, all at 
oiK'e, e.'owbiay, leading, shouti-d : “'The 
ea\e llu- ra\e ! ” and in a minute or tw(^ we 
stood in fon a b!a<. k hole in a liniestotie 
ridge quite i*1ain to .see. .All around grew 
tin; dense jut.gle. sttairning in the midday 
heat. .\nts, red, and black, movinl up 
in liatt.'dions to inspei't us ; mosquitoes and 
Hi( s buzzed and humijied and bit ; a red and 
green parrot .sal on a bough and .scaeamed at 
us. 'I'hcreVas no attempt at concealitjg the 
Voi. XX. -es 
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mouth of the cave. Indeed, we presently , 
hit upon a regular path running from it to r 
the hut, but now green with rank weeds and '.J 
grass. 

“ 'Phe poorest hidden treasure-puzzle I’ve 
ever heard of,” commented Mowbray, striking iv 
a inatf:h and entering, followed by FMxton 
and myself. “Wouldn't })ass muster on 
small boy. 'I'alk about an anti-climax — 

Piut here he started ba('k with an oath, 
exelaiming that luqlKi^d troddetf on a dead , 
body. In a minute we were all three outside 
again. 

“ 'I'ut, tut,” said Mpwbray, irritably and 
unjustly. “ W'hat are you running away for? 
it’s only a dead man. Put 1 wish we had a 
candle or somelliing. UaJii’l we see a lamp 
in the hut? Will .soimibody fetch it?” 

In a few minutes I returned with an 
eartheiiwart- bowl full of cocoanut oil in ' 
which swam a wick. 1 lighting this, we 
(‘Ut('rt‘d oiH'e more. 

Sure (Miough, not far inside the cave lay 
a man, his heail pillowed on a folded rug. 
z\ great white beard almost covered his face, 
reaching from ihe check bones over mouth 
and (bin and falling in a tangled mat on 
his chest. llis head was (juite bald. He 
lav straight, his hands crossed on his breast, 
his lips parted in a (|uiet smile*. A natural 
death, e\id('nlly. And every when* around 
liim, and far away back of him, were jiiled . 
sia< ks and heaps of whitish-grey looking 
oliji’cls, ea('h somewViat the shape of a Dutch 
cheese, but differing widely in size. 'Phe . 
(avern was broad and lofty, and its further 
end, so far as <Nnild lx? dis< erned in the dim 
light, was fillet I with the things whose mass 
reached nearly to the roof. 

“ IM»erhardl Piceh, 1 [iresumt',” muttered 
Mowbrav, holding the light to the quiet face, 

“ ( 'lanky Jat k the* (lerman. But what 

in i!k.: name of all that’s tairious are tho$e 
things ? ’Phe maniac’s hidden treasure ? ” • 

“A treasure, indeed !” suddenly exclaimed 
Paxton, who had ))i('ked iif) one of the lumps 
and was closely scrutinizing it. “ Do you 
know what this is? It’s india-rubber, and, as 
far as I can judge, of the very finest (.]uaUty 

equal to anything 1 ever saw in Brazil, and 
twenty times the size the) make the raw .stuff 
into diere.” 

“ W'ell,” .saiil Alowbray, indifferently, “it’s 
of no use to us, that 1 know of. We don’t 
own a factory for making garden-hose and 
goloshes. (Aime along, lot’s plant the old. 
chap and clear out u’ this.” 

“ But, man alive ! ” al nost shouted Paxton, 
becoming excited for once Tn his life. “ You 
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don’t understand. 

See ! there’s ions 
and tons of the 
.stuff here ! And 
ii’s worth five 
shillings a pound 
at the least, and 
constantly rising 
in })rice ! I .ook 
at this luinf) J’m 
holding! It can't 
weigh less than 
twenty pounds, 
and must be 
worth five or six 
sterling. Now 
look around you 
at the big heaps 
of similar tanes 
there are, and of 
larger si/e, loo ! 

Directly 1 noticed 
all thosi' clay 
pans and cal a 
ba.sbes, and the 
great fig over the 
liiit, and rcnu'in 
bered what tlie 

.cllow in the lug- 
ger said about 
tapjjing trees, i 
began to tumble 
to the S(.-ciel. 'Die 
tree was one of 
the fiiu^st specimens of Hens claslico I ever 
saw. 'ThaL dead man discovered a forest 

ol tlu'iu, perha[.)s, ikH far away. I )is 
covered, evidently, also a very i)crii<.t fr)rm 
of coagulation far lK.‘ff)re the ones in 
comiiKjn use. d'hrc'c years’ treasure? I 
slunikl .sav so! rcrhnj)s twenty or thirty 

tons ! 'I'liink of it ! And I know wh.it 

I'm talking about ! I’ure ? 1 should 

smile ! l.obk I and ra\l(m bounced the 
big lumj) till it flew off the ground like a 
football. 

'I’his was probablv the longest speech 
raxlon had ever made in his life; and 
certainly it was to some [)urpos(\ Vaguely, 
Mowbray and myself knew that india-rubber 
was a vegetable ])rodu(‘t ; that it was uscxl in 
many way.s, from erasing ])eneil marks to 


riding uj)on. Hut 
before Paxton 
explained we did 
not know that the 
world's .suj)])ly of 
cacaitchouc was 
running short, 
and the price 
c o n s e (| u e n 1 1 y 
running uj) in 
siK'h fashion that 
a stock siK'h as 
lay around us 
actually meant a 
small foituiux 
Still, there 
wasn’t enough 
glitter about the 
thing to induce 
cnlluisiasm ; and 
though Paxton 
c‘< MIX iiKx cl us, w c 
took ('ur luck 
sobcil\ enough. 
I'ndei U'.'ath the 
great tre-e w e 
buried ihc <dd 
man, de ep as lie 
could ha V e 
wished. .'\iul then 
w(' set to and 
loaded lhc‘ ]\n}>\\ 
working night 
and day, with 
nuK'h anxious watchiiitr lest a (’tci man gun- 
boat should sudden]}' appcxir and ('onliscatc 
th(‘ whole outfit. 

Put wc‘ got llu‘ lot salc‘!\ cat boani and 
away. Nor wa^ I'axton mistaken in an\’ of 
his as.scrtions cxcc-pl in the mattci of ja ii c. 
J’hcn.' Were twcaitv ti\c tons of c'aoiilcliouc, 
and it brought six shillings a jxnmd ; a figure 
that, after paying all e xpenses, left us with 
considiTably over^/, 5,000 as cat'll man’s share 
of the dead gatherer’s hoard. 

W’e are now, thanks to the ‘Aise” thus 
made, all threa; of us eomparalix ih' wealthy 
men. And when we mc'ct “under the fishc's,” 
which is [iretty ..dten, we never part without 
drinking to each other, muttering, meanwhile, 
a shibbolc'th of wnit'h {leojile around ( an make 
nothing- ‘‘ ('aout(.houc ! ” 



Triifflc-HuuHug ivith Pigs and Dogs. 

liv M. Dinoriikn ('ikiFi rrH. 

HI^ word “ luinlin«4 ■’ apyx'als 'Fhon we canio across a }>ile of hampers, 
to rdii^lislimcn all the world packed and labelled ri’ady fop dispatch by 

(.)\er. 'The j^anu^ may be bit^ rail, nroiujd which a still stronger odour 

or small, an\ thing from a fox lingered, so at last we asked the man in 

to an (‘lej)hant, it matters liitk‘ charge of them what they eontained. 

il it allords good s[)orL ‘‘ 'rrufnes,’' was tht: reply. 

Probably liut lew, if any, of our readers Now wc.- kiuav and would nevet forget the 
ha\ e taken j)art in, or witnessed, a truflli' smell of this delicacy. W'e learnt that a truffle 

hunt, a no\el and somewhat amusing s|H)rt, market had been held that morning, beginning 

possessing mnnv ad\antages. It can be at sevtai, and that it was then (n'cr. “But 

indulged in by rich and po<.)r, man, woman, many of the big buyers do th(.‘ii business over 

or child, without danger to life (a- limb so thereat thel'afe d(^ ('ommerce, giving their 

lar from this being the case, it is invigorating ordtas to well-known truftlers uithout seeing 

and healtihul, and has the' adtlilional advan- .sampK's,” eontinu<.'d our kind informant, 

tage' of Ix'ing ;'t limes extremely prolitable. We remembered that our real tirrand in 
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'The '’est truffle hunting eentia- in hVanc e the market was to meet a truOle farmer who 

is thi' l)e[)artmenl of the \'au('lu.se, where the had jaomised to initiate us into tht; mysteries 

annual lind axeiages <)Oo,ooolb. During of tniflle hunting, and the ('ate s*eemed to be 

the last hunting season- which commences the most likely pla(.:e to find him. It was 

in NoN'cmber and ends in March - we visited evidently a favourite nsort, for not only was 

the Vaiielus(‘, ehoosing llie piehiresqne oUl (‘very room full, but the |)avement was so 

town ol ('arpentras as our hi-ad-()uarti-rs, it* c rowded that it was only with great difficulty 

being also the* piPaapal trulfle market. we <'oiild ell»o\v our way through, d'hc babel 

.iirived there on a market day. It of bargaining, of greeting, and the .shouting 
vras a Icasy scene the streets crowdcal with ( f orders for c ollee and other beverages was 

carts, people, and goods for sale, d'he air deafenijyg, reminding one of tlte Paris Bourse 

was heivv with an indt'seribable perfume, or tlu' .Sto(‘k iCxehange in London. A pant- 
wliieh became biinter or stronger as wc ing waiter captured our farmer for us, after 
moved along. Now and again a man or wc had exhaust(_‘d oursrdves in the attempt, 

woman wanild pass ns, balancing on their and w'e arranged to drive over to his place 

h("uls scweral empty ('ral(‘s or baskets, and early on the following morning, 
that ()d(.)ur^ became for the moment more “What is the ineanmg (jf all this noise 
pungent. and excitement ? ” we in'|uired. 
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“This is a particularly important market/’ 
jvas the reply, “and it is at this caf<^ that 
wine growers meet to bargain for vine roots; 
as it is now the planting season, A great 
business is done in trufiles here also.” 

Next morning saw us on our way to a 
truffle hunt ; our destination was Hedoin, 
one of the nmny |)ictures(]ue villages that 
nestle at the foot of snow-capped Mount 
Ventoux, about ten miles distant from Car- 
pentras. T‘he inliabitants of these villages 
all collect truffles, and during the season, as 
soon as it is light, there is a perfect exodus 
of men, women, chtldren, i)igs, and dogs. 


her lunch of dry bread and home-made wine, 
while her pore rested at her feet. 

On our arrival at liedoin we were most 
kindly received by our farmer and his sister, 
whose bearing and manners were those of a 
grande dame. 'J’his was not suri^rising, for 
she and her brother w’ere descended from a 
noble Oreek family, Patras de Kaxis, our 
host being the Comte de Flassan, and his 
uncle a colonel in the Pajial (luard. While 
our fiirmcr hurried off to prepare for the 
expedition his sister busied herself in pro- 
viding us with hot coffee and charcoal stoves 
for our feet. “ You are favoured with just 
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They keep together until they reach the 
neighbourhood of the truffle grounds ; then 
the little parties separate, for j)igs do not 
hunt w’ell in packs. 

Slowly you see them climbing up Mount 
’Ventoux, whose sides, up to within about 
twelve yards of the summit, look as if they 
had been ploughed, this being the handiwork 
of the truffle-hunting pig. Now and again a 
solitary figure might be seen sharply sil 
houetted against the blue sky. We passed 
good-looking young men in blouses and 
berets, each accompanied by a dog and 
parrying truffle bags and hoes. A comely 
woman, seated by the wayside, was enjoying 


the right weather,” slie remarked, “ and will 
have good sport, for the scent does not lie 
every day, you know.” 

Just tlien we received the summons to 
start, and joined our host, who, slick in 
hand and carrying two bags, one empty for 
the truffles, the other containing acorns— the 
use of which will be ex|)laineil later— led the 
way with a pig, a matronly-looking animal, 
long, lanky, and bad - ten? pored, that with 
considerable difficulty had i)een roused from 
her morning siesta. The lady resented 
having to go out, aivl consecpienlly was as 
disagreeable and contrary as a pig can be. 

Our march was long and very' tedious, for 
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the pig would not hurry, and the air was 
keen ; often had the wretched animal to be 
reminded with the stick that she was out for 
work and not for pleasure ; but the lady only 
grunted and grumbled, and occasionally 
stopped still to admire the scenery or to 
think. At last we reac:hed the hunting 
ground, a j)lantalion of' snuall but bushy 
oak trees planted at regular intervals, the 
ground surrounding them being very stony. 

The pig sulked no more, but with many a 
wag of her tightly curled tail and grunts of 
satisfaction made for the ])lantation, selected 
a tree and began digging. With her snout 
she quickly made a large hole, scatter- 
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until the bag was nearly full. The uneartlj- 
ing of every truffle was rewarded with twp 
or three acorns. 

h>om oak to oak the pig wandered 
and we followed, every digging resulting in a 
find. 

‘‘I’his is an artificial irufficre^^^ said our 
farmer. “Now we will go farther into the 
mountain, when you will see other pigs at 
work, on the natural ground, and dogs too ; 
but the dogs only point, and we have to dig 
for the fruU.” 

“ What kind are the dogs ? ” 

“Bassett hounds j)riiu-i|)a11y, and we also 
use a sheep dog of a ])e(*uliar breed.” 
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From a l*hnU>arauli. 


ing earth and stones right and left. The 
farmer, who is intently watching th(‘ operation, 
Stoops down quickly, gives the animal a tap 
on the snout, and puts a few acorns before 
her, then fishes out of the hole a potato-like 
bull) nearly the si/.e of a Ikmi’s egg, deep 
purple in colour and covered with little 
warts ; inside it is grey, veined with white, 
like marble. 'I'his we were informed 
was a good sjjecimen of valuable black 
trufflv. of good sha|)e, firm, and of 
exquisite od^'tir. It must be understood 
there are truffles and truffles, j)atrician 
and plebei.Tii, wfflh many grades in between, 
but those of the 'J^auclusc are the erhne de hi 
ertme of truffles. 

7‘he pig continued mining, and opened 
out a trench that tuoved a rich find and 
kept us hand at work picking up truffles 


We came across many women with pigs 
on the mountain side, and they all agreed it 
was a record day, and their bags were fairly 
full. Old m(m and women usually hunt with 
])igs, hut young men prefer the dogs and the 
trouble of digging. 7'he process of finding 
the truffles was e.vaclly the same on the 
mountain as on the ariifi<aal farms, hut the 
area was greater, and the results less satis* 
factory. 

1’igs are passionately fond of truffles, and 
the aeorns are a “sop to Cerberus” to pre- 
vent them from eating their find, as we saw 
when, attracting the attention of the farmer 
for a moment, the pig dug out a truffle and 
ate ii with a grin of self-satisfaction that was 
inimitable. 

Young pigs iK'gin theic education in truffle- 
liunting when a month old ; they accompany 
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their mothers, and are initiated into all its 
mysteries. Some are so well trained that 
they will dig, find the truffle, seize it with 
their teeth and throw it on one side ; hut 
these educated pigs are more often met with 
on artificial farms. 

Every French pig takes kindly to this kind 
of work, and can kee[) on at it for a long day 
with no refreshment, exce[)t a good meal 
before starting in the morning and the three 
or four acorns which are given as a reward 
for every find. 'J'he dogs go more quickly, 
and are easier to manage and lead. 

“You must notice,’' said our farmer, “that 
truffles can only Ije found within the circle 
shaded by the branches of' the trees, and 


every nook is explored. Yet the demand 
is well ahead of the supply. 'To take a 
medium year tin? sale of truffles in the Place 
of Carpentras, from December to March, 
amounted to two million francs— that is with- 
out counting those su])plied to hotels and for 
private consumption, nor those sold in the 
little country markets, d'hus it will be seen 
that this industry is a very important factor 
in the prosperity of the country. 

On our remarking that it strt'med a y)ity 
for such large tracts of ground to be useless 
for so many months in the year, the re[)ly 
was : “ lUit truffles ari' not our only harvest ; 
before their season commences we gather 
hundreds of kilogrammes of mushrooms ; 



tho.se nearest the trunks are always the 
largest. When wt cut the branches wc find 
no truffles until they have grow'ii again to 
their old dimensions.” 

The value of the “ Diamant de la ciiisine^^ 
a.s a French wit and gourmet calls the truffle, 
has wonderfully increased during, the last 
forty years. 'riuy wove sold before that 
period in the market at Car[)eiitras for from 
four to five francs the two pounds; now the 
price ranges from twenty to forty francs 
for the same (quantity. 'Fhe increa.se in 
price has naturally given a great impetus to 
tl^o truffle- collecting industry. In former 
years thousands were left to rot in the 
ground^ now every villager collects, and 


they are very large and of most delicate 
flavour.” It secuned almost incredible that 
they could grow in such ground and force 
their way up l)e1.\veen the stones. 

Miishroorn gathering and truffle hunting are 
also varied by edible-snail collecting. These 
are found in great (juanlities in holes in the 
walls, or in holknv trees, and are a greatly 
appreciated dainty d'hey ( an be purcliased, 
ready prepared, at any pork butcher’s. Snails 
and Iruffle.s, in one form or another, will be 
found on the menu (T efery hotel in the 
Vauclu.se. 

Certain kinds of truffles are found in 
England, but they are of very inferior 
quality ; but on account of being much 
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cheaper than the black truffles they can be 
bought at from 2s. to 3s. a pound. They 
arci often preserved and .sold as Trench 
truffles. I'hesi' are gathered in the summer, 
and are found almost on the surface of the 
ground. In h'^ppiiig I'orest false truffles 
grow in large quantities above the ground. 
'Phese are collected and sold to the small 
foreign restaurants. 'J’he odour is Mry 
strong and disagreeable. 

We learned tliat ^the black truffles are not 
sold much in luigland, as they are too 
eNpensi\e, and gastronomy has not been 
sufliciently studied to enable the geiural 
j)ul)lic to distinguish and ap|)reciai(‘ the 
differeiK'e between the delicious l>la( k truflle 
and the connnon and cliea|)er red, grey, or 
white ones. W'e hardly e\er see the Idaek 
truffles in their Iresh state, as they will only 
keep goo<l for eight ila\s, so the-y are usually 
})reser\ed in tins tor e\])nrt. 

We saw little baskets ('ontaining about two 
pounds of fresh trunU:s, of the retail value of 
being dis[)al''hed to iklgiinn, (lermany, 
and t(.) Paris, the latter alone consuming fiom 
sewn to eight million francs’ worth every 
year. It is in the Pans market that the 
retail price (>f the liuflles is fixed. 'I'he 
yearly increasing demand for tliis ajipetizing 
tlainty inspired an enterjirising citizen of 
(ku pentia.-; to experiment on cultivating it 
artiticiall)’. At this time - that is .about fifty 
years ago — tiufUes wcie of no inteust to 
anvone except to those who eolleeted or sold 
them ; hut the u'sults of M. Rousseaus 
experiment jirodueed a great sensation, for 
(hey meant the future of the eaauntry. 
CAimmissions were' appointed to visit and 
report on the artilieial tiiiflihis. anel tlie 
system of tlu* originator. Agri< nil mists 
and naturalists woke up to the fact that 
no one knew mueh about Iruflles, iKjr how 
they were |)ro(lueed, and tluopiestion Ijec.aine 
the t()|)ie of the day. .Scientists argued and 
(]uanelle<l, hut could come to no definite 
agri’emenl tm the siihjeit. M. Koiisseau 
cared liltb- for the seienlifie side of the 
truffle , but he d( monslnilid in a practical 
mamu r th.at he ('ouUl grow iliem, and anyone 
wa., W'-- dine to know liow'. 

He i'KK.l ('re day made a gri*at discovery 
whcMi journeying in the country a little 
out.side rkp|.>entras, and that wa.s that truffle.s 
only grew umJerv cc'rlain species of oaks. 
The idea ocemred to him of picking the 
acorr.s off those trees and sowing lliem. It 
is said that the power "of producing truffles 
is hereditary, and can lie transmitted from 
tree to tree, that trees grown from acorns 


gathered from a truffle oak will produce 
truffltes, and of the same kind as those from 
the parent tree. The idea of starting an 
artificial irvffiae. by such means wa.s much 
ridiculed. 

“ Why,” one truffle merchant said, “a truffle 
is like a potato and can be grown in the 
.same way if cut up and planted in properly 
prepared ground ; this I will prove, as 1 am 
going to do it.” 

Me did, but no truffles have appeared from 
that day to this. 

iM. Rou.sseau stood firm as the apostle 
of his own cii'cd. Ht« owned a plot of 
groiiml that was not favoiiiable for grain, and 
never re! limed him more than per ai're. 

He sowed the aeons in IShjvember 
elose together in furrows about six yards 
a|)ait and running fiom north to south. 
I'issential eondilions for tlie jiroduetion of 
good truflles are a moderate warmth, not too 
much hiiniidity nor too great dryness. 
Condition necessary for the cnllixator — 
patience- for he could not hope to .see any 
results for from six to ten )iais. 'fhe best 
truffles are only found from the seventh year. 

'Phe objec t of sowing the acorns so closely 
was that, as they always attract rats, a great 
immher would fie de.slioyed, and the young 
plants could easily be thinned as they grew. 

In order not to lose by the long wait 
iK'lween sowing tlu‘ oak and gathering 
the expeetid laodiu'l AI. Konsseaii planted 
vines between the furrows, and they in the 
seven years produced suflieient fruit to more 
than repay tlie cost of ( ulture. Although at 
the end of ten years or so the vines were 
chok( (l by tlie roots of the oaks, they had 
served their purpose. 

(heal caie must be taken not to put 
inanuri: near the roots of the young trees, for 
it would bi: fatal to the tiuflles. A remark- 
al)le plieiumiena takes pl.ice aljoiit the fifth 
year. "J'he coaise glass which grows round 
the roots of the oaks di.sappears entirely. 
'Phis is a snrt' sign that irunies are beginning 
to appear, as tlu* ground then round the oaks 
is always sterile and bare, and no vegetation 
w’hate\er will growx This is a simple method 
of distinguishing iniflle-oaks from others. 

hive y(‘ars after the first inifficrc was laid 
out M. Rousseau started a second on six 
acres of ground, and two years Iriltrr wa.s able 
to send from his first plantation some won- 
derful s|)eeiniens of truflles to the Universal 
ICxhibition. “ I'hese were ofitained,” he 
explained, “ in a yoUng oak wood that was 
planted express!) for the purpose of pro- 
ducing truffles.” They were of exceptional 
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size and Cjuality, and bad a delicious per- 
fume. The sensation tliey caused repaid nil 
the trouble and the ridicule which their culti- 
vator had experienced ; })hotographs of them 
appeared in all the paf)ers, and a special 
agricultural conunission was ni)pointed to go 
to Clarpentras and witness a hunt in the 
artificial truj/ibrs. Several ])igs and one. 
perfectly-trained dog were ready on the 
premises, and in presiaice of the cointniltee 
in less than three hours 34ll>. of splendiil 
truffles “ the medium ones were as large as a 
hen’s egg -were obtaim;d in this plantation 
of thirteen acres. T'hese were sent to Paris, 
and fetched, at the wholesale price, ^17. 
The land that only a few years previously had 
returned only ^,'1 per acre is now bringing in 
;^'4o per acre, the value of the trees not 
included. 

At a hunt we witnessed at this Imffihe 
with two very big sows the result, after two 
hours’ smart work, w'as 5olb. of truffles, which 
were sold for 10s., and very nearly the 


same quantity had been obtained the day 
liefore. 

M. Rousseau has made* a handsome 
fortune out of his cleser experiment, and his 
example has been followed by many farmers. 
'The (iovernnienl have also started planting 
truffle oaks, and l)eforc long Mount Ventoux 
to its summit will be a fon st of oaks. 'I'here 
is already a (dommunal forest of t,8oo acres 
rentc'd out to twenty-six proj)rietors, but the 
truflles are not as large as on the better 
cultured grounds in Carptuitras, nor is the 
perfume’ so strong. 

U’e left Ckir|)entras with the wild idea of 
starting a Irufficre in ICngland and being here 
the pioneers of a new rural industry that 
would revolutionize the agricultural districts 
- of being [)ul)lic benefactors. \\’e even 
planned the monument which n grateful 
country would erect in our lionour, after 
we had retired on an immense fortune. 
'I’he scheme and its results is still a beautiful 
dream. 




The First Men in the Mom. 

By H. G. Wells. 

Mbnippi's : “Three thousand stadia from the earth to the moon. . . . Marvel not , my comrade, if I appear talking to yoi^ 
on tiuperterrestriid and aerial topics. 'I'lic lotj>; and the short of the matter i.H that 1 am running over the order of a Journey 
1 have lately made." — Lucian's Icari>mknii'1'U.s. 


("HAl^TKR I. there is invariably a certain amount of 

MR. iJKDKoKi) MKrirs MR. ( \voR AT LYMPNE. and take, and it fell to me finally to do tlw 
S 1 .sit down to write here, giving reluctantly enough, Kven When 1 
amidst the shadows of vine had got out of everything one cantankerous 
leave s under tlie blue sky of creditor saw fit to be malignant. It seemed 
Southern Italy, it comes to to me at last that there was nothing for it 

me with a certain (|uality of but to write a jilay, unless I wanted tO 

astonishment that my ])ar- drudge for my living as a clerk. I know 
ticiiiation in these ama/ing a(h\?ntures of there is nothing a man can do Outride 
Mr. (.'avor was, after all, the outiome of the legitimate business transactions that has such 
pure.st aci'ident. It might have been anyone, -opulent jiossibilitii s. 1 had, indeed, got, into 

I fell into these things at a lime when 1 the habit of n.'garding this unwritten dramsl 

thought ni'sell removed from the slightest as a convenient little reserve put by for a 

possibility ol di.siurbing experiences. I bad niiny day. 'I’hat rainy day had come, 

gtme to Lynipne because I had imagined 1 soon discovered that writing“a play was 
it the most uneventful place in the world, a longer business than 1 had supposed— at 

“ Hero, at any rale,” said 1, “ 1 shall find first 1 had reckoned ten days for it-— and tjt 

ptrace and a chanctr to work ! ” was to have a pieda-krre while it was 1,0 

And this hook is the seciuel. So utttTly at hand that I came to Lympne. I reckoned 



variaiK'c is Destiny with all the 
little jdans of men. 

1 may jierliaps mention here 
that very recently 1 liad come 
an ugly cropper in certain busi 
ness cntcrpri.ses. Silting now 
surrounded by all the circ'um 
stances of wealth, there is a 
luxury in admitting my ex 
tremity. I can admit even that 
to a certain extent my disasters 
were conceivably of mv own 
making. It may be there are 
directions in which 1 have some 
capacity, but the conduct of 
bu.siness operations is not 
among these. In those days 1 
was young. I am young still 
in years, but the things that 
have happened U) me have 
rtrt5bt*d something of the youth 
from :-ny mind. W hether they 
have brought any wisdom to 
light below it is a more doubtful 
matter. 

It is scarcely necessary to go 
into the details of the specula- 
tions that landed me at Lym|)no, 
I4ow;xdays even about 
business transactions there is a 
;?ftrong spic^ of adventure. 1 
: rifc. in these things 



“ 1 CAMK to UYMrNfc." 
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^myself lucky in getting that little bungalow. 

; I got Jt on a three years’ agreement. I put in 
few sticks of furniture, and while the play 
in hand 1 did my own cooking. My 
;;lcooking would have shocked Mrs. Bond. 1 
;;;ha4 a coffee-pot, a saucepan for eggs and one 
i'iSir potatoes, and a frying-pan for sausages 
and bacon. Such was the simple apparatus 
comfort. For the rest I laid in an 
■eighteen -gallon cask of beer on credit, and 
A trustful baker came each day. It was not, 

; perhaps, in the style pf Syl)aris, but 1 have 
had worse times. 

; Certainly if anyone wants solitude the 
/place is Lympne. It is in the clay part of 
.Kent, and my Imngalow stood on the edge 
of an old sea cliff and stared across the flats 
ipf Romney Marsh at the sea. In very wet 
weather the place is almost inai'cessihle, and 
I have heard that at times the postman used 
to traverse, the more succulent portions of his 
route with boards upon his fcei.^ I never saw 
him doing so, ljut I ('an (jiiite imagine* it. 
^Outside the doors of tlie few c'oUages and 
' houses that make up the ])resent village big 
birch besoms are stuck to wipe off the worst 
: of the clay, which will give some idea of ihv. 
.^ texture of the district, 1 doubt if the place 
V would be there at all if it were not a fading 


suppose Dungeness was fifteen miles away; 
it lay like a raft on the sea, and farther 
westward were the hills- by Hastings under 
the setting sun. Sometimes they hung close 
and clear, sometimes they were faded and 
low, and often the drift of the weather took 
them clean out of sight. And all the nearer 
parts of the marsh were laced and lit by 
ditches and canals. 

The window at which i worked looked 
over the skyline of this crest, and it was from 
this window that 1 first set eyes on (Javor. 
It was just as I was struggling, with my 
scenari(3, holding down my mind to the sheer 
hard work of it, and, naturally enough, he 
arrested my attention. 

'Fhe sun had set, the sky was a vivid 
tran(|iiillily of green and yi-llovv, and against 
that he ( ame out black, the oddest little figure. 

He was a short, round Ixxlied, thin-l(_“gged 
little man with a jerky (pudily in his motions; 
h(‘ had seen ht to clothe his extraordinary 
mind in a cricket cay), an overcoat, and 
cvi'ling knickerbockers and stockings. W hy 
he did so I do not know, for he never 
cycled and he nt‘\er yilayed cricket. It was 
a fortuitous eoniairrence of garments arising 
I krujw not how. Ih* g(:^sticulated‘ with his 
hands and arms, and jerked his head about 


ittemory of things gone for ever. 
It was the big |)ort of Ihig- 
land in Roman time.s, Portus 
Lemanus, and now the s(!a is four 
miles away. All down tlu:* sto<.'p 
hill are boulders and masses of 
' Roman brickwork, and from it 
.• old VVatling Street, still y)aved in 
, pFaces, .starts like an arrow to the 
/north. I used to stand on the hill 
;Jand think of it all the galleys 
legions, the ca})tives and 
4 / officials, the. women and traders, 

; the speculators like myself, all 
f tfee swarm and tumult that canie 


iiitdahking in and out of the liar- 
' ik)Ur. And now just a few lumps 
^ of rubble on a grassy slope and 
Sheep or two- and me ! And 
the port had been were 
of the marsh, sweeping 


in a broad curve to distant 
/)iC&ngeness, and dotted here and 
with tree clumyis and the 
towers of old mediaeval 
that are following Leman us 
ji ™# towards extinction. 

outlook on the marsh 
one of the finest 
■_ haVe '/ever ^ , seen. 1 
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and buzzed. He buzzed like something 
electric. You never heard such buzzing. 
And ever and again he cleared his throat 
with a most extraordinary noise. 

'rhere had been rain, and that spasmodic 
walk of his was enhanced by the extreme 
slipperiness of the footpath. Exactly *as he 
came against the sun he stopped, pulled out 
a watch, hesitated. I'hen, with a sort of 
convulsive gesture, he turned and retreated 
with every manifestation of haste, no longer 
gesticulating, but going with jmi|)le strides 
that showed the relatively large si/e of his 
feet — they were, 1 remember, grotesquely 
exaggerated in size by adhesive clay to the 
best possible advantage. 

'This occurred on the first day of my 
sojourn, when my j)lay-wriling energy was 
at its height, and 1 regarded the incident 
simply as an annoying distraction the waste 
of five minutes. 1 rt'turned to my scenario. 
Hut when next evening the apparition was 
repealed with remarkable- ])recision, and 
again the next evi.-ning, and, indeed, every 
evening when rain was not falling, concen- 
tration upon th(i scenario be('ame a consider- 
able eflVirt. “('ontbund the man,” said 1. 
“ One would think he was learning to be a 
marionette,” and for several evenings 1 
cursed him pretty heartily. 

'TIkui my annoyance gave way to amaze 
ment and ('uriosity. Why on earth should a 
man do this thing? On the fourteenth 
evening 1 could stand it no longer, and so 
soon as he aj)peared 1 opened the hrirnch 
windtjw, crossed the veranda, and directed 
myself to the point where he invariably 
stoj)ped. 

He had his watch out as I (xune up to 
him. He had a chubby, rubicund face, 
♦vith reddish-brown eyes iweviously I had 
seen him only against the light. “One 
moment, sir,” .said 1, as he turned. 

He stared. “One moment,” he said, 
“certainly. Or if you wish to speak to me 
for longer, and it is not asking too much 
your moment is up would it troul)le you to 
accompany me ? ” 

“ Not in the least,” said 1, placing my.self 
beside him. 

“ My habits are regular. My time for 
intercourse -limited.” 

“This, 1 prwsyme, is your time for 
exercise ? ” 

“ It is, 1 come here to enjoy the sunset.” 

“ You don’t.” 

“Sir?” . 

“ You never look at it.” 

“Nipver look at it?” 


“No. I’ve watched you thirteen 
and not once have you looked at the sunsiri| 
— not once.” , J 

He knitted his brows like One who 
counters a problem. 

“Well, 1 enjoy the sunlight -the 
sphere I go along this path, through th^| 
gate he jerked his head over his shoiildlsilfc’ 

- -“and round.” , 

“ You don't. You ne\ cr have been, 
all nonsense, 'rhere isn’t a way. To-night;^%' 
for instance 

“Oh, to-night ! Let me see. Ah ! I Just 
glanced at my watch, saw that I had already- 
been out just tliree minutes over the precis^l 
half-hour, decided theie was n Jt time iOy 
go round, turned - ” 

“ \’ou alwuN’s do.” 

He looked at me, reflected. “ PcThapS ,:I'J 
do now I conn- to think of it . 

Hut what was it yt)u wanted to speak to 
about?” 

“ Why- ibis ! ” 

“ 'Phis ? ” 

“ Vc.s. Why do you doit? Every night; 

)ou c(.)me making a noise ” , v’' 

“ Making a noise ? ” ,\i 

“ Like this.” 1 imitated his buzzing np!se{! 
He looked at me, and it was evident 
buzzing awakened distaste. “ Do I d^i 
///a/ ? ” he asked. b 

“ ICvery blessed evening.” 

“ I had no idea.” .’ I 

He stopped dead. He regarded R10 
gravely. “Cian it be,” he said, “ that : jti!; 
have formed a Habit ? ” 

“Well, it looks like it. Doesn’t it?” 

He j)ulle(l down his lower lip between',; 
fingi;r and thumb. He regarded a pudcl}<^: 
at his (eet. - A 

“ My mind is much occupied,” he saW.;; 
“ And you want to know 7(diy / Well, sir^Tif 
('an assure you that not only do* I not knpM 
why I do thc.se things, but I did not 
know 1 did them. Come to think, it is 
as you s.ny : 1 never bare been beyond thi^:| 

field And these thinj^s annoy you 

f or some reason I was l)eginning to releh| 
towards him. “ Not I said. “ Biui| 

- -imagine yourself writing a ]>lay ! ” 

“ I couldn’t.” 

“ Well, anything that needs concentrapi 
tion.” 

“ Ah 1 ” he said, “ of course,” and 
tated. His expression became so 
of distress that I relented still more. 
all, there is a touen of aggression .lii 
demanding of a man you don’t know why 
hums on a public footpath. 
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“ Von see,” he said, weakly, “ it’s a habit." 

“ Oh ! I recognise tliat.” 

“I mast stop it.” 

‘‘But not if it jmts you out. After all, 1 
had no businc'ss it's something of a 

liberty.” 

‘‘ Not at all, sir,” he said. “ Not at all. 
I am greatly indelMed to you. I should 
guard my.self against these tilings. In future 
J will. Could 1 troul)le you once again? 
That noise ? ” 

“Something like this,” I said. “Zu//oo, 
7.Ui^zoo. Hut really, you know 

“lam greatly obliged to you. In fact - 
I know — 1 am getting alisurdly absent- 

minded. You are (juite iusiitied, sir — 
perfectly justified. Indeed, 1 am Indidaed to 
you. The thing shall 
end. And now, sir, I 
have already brought 
you farther than 1 
should have done.” 

“1 do hope ni) im 
pertinence ” 

“Not at all, sir, not 
at all.” 

W’e regarded each 
other for a moment. 1 
raised my hat and 

wished him a good- 

evening. He responded 
convulsively, and so we 
went our ways. 

At the stile 1 looked 
back at his receding 
figure. His bearing had 
changed remarkably ; he 
seemed linij), shrunken. 

The contrast with his 
former gesticulat ing, 

• zu/.zooing self took me 
In some absurd way as 
path c tic. 1 watched 
Ju‘m out of sight, 'i'hen, 
wishing very heartily 1 
had kef)t to my own 
‘ l)u^ines.s, 1 returned to 
. my bungalow and my 
Jilay. 

The next evening 1 

saw nothing of him, nor tlie ne.xt. Hut he 
;Was much in my mind, and it had 

.io me that as a .sentimental comic 
jf^ter he might serve a useful purpose in 
|■‘i3evelopr^ent of my plot. 'I’he third day 
fcalled upon me. 

time. I was puzzled to think what had 
him —hc made indifltaent conversa- 


’ Vri thevmost formal w^ay — then abruptly 



he came jto business. He wanted to buy me 
out of my bungalow. 

“ You sec,” lie said, “ 1 don’t blame you in 
the least, but you’ve destroyed a habit, and it 
disorganizes my day. I’ve walked past herv* 
for years — years. No doubt I’ve hummed 
You’ve made all that impossible!” 

I suggested he might try some other 
direction. 

“ No. 'J'here, is no other ^lircciion. 'i'his 
is the only one. Tve incjuired. And now 
eviTV afternoon at four -I come to a dead 
wall.’* 

“ Hut, my dear sir, if thi* thing is so im 
portant to you — 

“It’s vital. You see Tm I'm an invesii 
gator. 1 am engaged in a seiiauifie research. 

I li\’e ” hi‘ ])aused, and 
seemed to think “ just 
over ihert;,’' he said, and 
pointed suddenly dan 
gcTously near my (‘ve. 

“ 'The liouse with while 
<'himneys that you set‘ 
just ovlt the trees. And 
ni)’ eireumstanei!s are 
abnormal abiuu’mal. 

1 am on the jKiinl of 
('«)m))leling one of the 
m(.)st imi'orlant demon- 
si rat ions 1 ('an a^sllle 
)ou (HU.' ol ///c inoaf 
iniptff tiVii demonstra- 
tions that ha\e evi'r 
been ma(K:. It vecjuirrs 
I'onstanl thought, ('on 
slant mental ea.s<', and 
aelivity. .\iul the after- 
noon was my brightest ■ 
t i me ! efferi esei ng 
with new ideas new 
points of \’'i(.‘w.” 

“ Hut why not (.ome 
by still?” 

“It would he all 
dintirenl. I should he 
sehh'onseious, I should 
think of )ou at your 
play watching me, 
irritated I Instead of 
thinking of my work. ... No ! 1 must 

have the? bungalow.” 

1 meditated. Naturally 1 vanted to think 
the matter over thorougiily before anything 
decisive was said. 1 was generally ready 
enough for business in those days, and sell- 
ing always attracted me; hut in the first place 
it was not my bungalow, and even if 1 soldi*it 
to him at a good price I might get incon- 
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vtnieiu'ed in the delivery of ijoods if the 
current owner got wind of the transaction ; 
and in the second I was well, undischarged. 
It was clearly a business that required 
delicate handling. Moreover, the possibility 
of his being in i)ursuit of some valuable 
invention also interested me. It occurred to 
me that I would like to know more of this 
research, not with any dishonest intention, 
but simj)ly with an idea that to know what it 
was wouKl l)e a relief from play-wriling. I 
thrmv out feelers. 

lie was (piittr willing to siij:)ply informa 
tion. Indeed, oiK'e he was fairly under way 
•the conversation Ixa-ame a monologue. He 
talked like a man long i)ciU up, who has had 


mathematics, computing on an envelope with 
a copying-ink i)encil, in a ma?iner that made 
it hard even to seem to understand. “ Ves^'* 
I said. “Yes. (loon!” Nevertheless 1 
made out enough to convince me that, he 
was no mere cnink playing at discoveries. 
In spit(.' of his crankdike aj)pearance there 
was a force about him that made that 
impo.ssiblc. Whatever it was, it was a ihiitg 
with mechanical possibilities. He told me of 
a work -.shed he hatl, and of three assistants, 
originally jobbing car[)enters, whom he had 
trained. Now, from the work shed to the 
patent office is clearly only one step. He 
invited me to see lhe.se things. 1 accepted 
riadilN, and took eare, by a remark or so, to 
underline that. The jiroposed transfer of 
till.' bungalow retnained \erv conveniently in 


:■ ■' 1 ' 
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" UK lAl.KJ;!) l.IKl. \ A'-VN I.OXti I'KNT ri'.” 

it t)ver .”i»n liimself again and again. He 
talked for nearb an hour, and 1 must confess 
1 found it a preiiv stiff bit of listening. 
But thrt)ugh it all there was ihe under- 
tone of NUtisfa 'ticn one feels when one 
ds neglecting work one has set oneself. 
Uuring that first interview 1 gathered very 
little of the drift of his work. Half his 
words \vei*e tec hnicalities entirely strange to 
me, qy|id he illustrated one or two points 
with what he was pleased to call ^elementary 


suspense. 

At last he rose to depart with an apology 
lor the length of his <'all. Talking 
over his work was, lie said, a jileasure 
enjoyed only too rarely. It 'was not 
ofien Ik: lound sueh an intelligent 
listener as unself; he mingled very 
little with prolessional seientilic men. 

“Somueli pettiness," he explained; 
‘‘so nuieh intrigue! And really, when 
one has an idea a novel, fertilizing 
idea . I don't wish to be unchari* 
lal)k.‘, but " 

1 am a man who believes in iin* 
jiulses. 1 made what was perhaps a 
rash projKisitioti. Ihil you must; re- 
nuMuber that 1 had been .done, i)luy> 
writing in l,\’mpne, lor fourUKMi days, 
and m\ eompuiulion for his ruin..d 
walk still hung about me. “ \Vhy 
not, " said 1, “make' this your new habit? 
In the jiku'e of the out: 1 spoilt. At 
least until we can settU' about lire bun- 
galow. W hat you want is to.ttwn over 
your work in your mind. 'Thai you have 
always done during your afternoon walk, 
rnlortunan^ly that's over - you can’t get 
things back as they were. But why not 
«'ome anrl talk about your work to me, use 
me as a sort ol wall against which \k)U may 
throw your tlioughls and cat('h lliem again ? 
It’s certain 1 don't know enough to steal your 
idc*a myself and I know lu) scientific men.” 

1 stopped. He was considering. Kvidently 
the thing attracted him. “But I’m afraid I 
should bore you,’' he said. 

“ You think I’m too dull ? ’’ 

“Oh, no, but t.e('hnicidiM‘es - ” 

“Anyhow, you have interested me im- 
mensely this afternoon.” 

“ Of course it 7Cf(m/d hi a great help to me. 
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Nothing dears up one’s ideas so much as 
explaining them. Hitherto- ” 

“ My dear sir, say no more.” 

“ Hut really, can you s[)are the time ? ” 

“ 'I'liere is no rest like dumge of occupa- 
tion,” I said, u’ith profound conviction. 

4 he affair was over. On my .v*Tanda 
steps he turned. ‘‘ 1 am greatly indebted to 
you, ’ he .sidd. 

1 made an interrogatiNc noise. 

“ You have c()m[)letely cur('(l me of that 
ridiculous habit of humming,” he cxjilained. 

I think I said I was glad to be of any 
service to him, and he turncilaway. 

Immediately the train ol thought that our 
conversation had suggested must have 
resumed its sway. His arms began to wa\e 
in their former fashion. 'I'hc faint echo 
of “/u//.()o” came back to me (mi the 
breeze 

Well, after all, tlsit wa^ not my aflair 

He came the next day, and again the next 
day after tliat, and delivered two iec'tures on 
physics to our mutual satislaction. He talked 
with an air of In ing extremely lucid about 
the “ether,’ and “tubes of force,” and 
“gravitational ])otential,” and things like 
that, and 1 sat in my other folding chair and 
Sejid “Yes,” “(lo on,” “I follow you,” to 
keep him going. 

It was tremendously difficult stuff, but I 
do not think he ever susjiected how much 
I did not understand him. 4'here wc^rcj 
moments when I doubted whether I was well 
employed, l)iit at any rate I was resting from 
that confounded [)lay. Now and then 
things gleamed on me elearly for a sjiact^, 
only to vanish just when 1 thought I had 
hold of thi-m. .Sometimes my attention 
failetl altogether, and I would give it up, and 
sjt an<l stare at him, wondering whether, after 
all, it would not he l)ett(.:r to use him as a 
central figure in a good farce, and lei all this 
Other stufi' slide. .And then perchance I 
would catch on again for a hit. 

At the earliest oj)[)()iTunity 1 went t<» see 
bis house. It was large and carelessly 
furnished ; there were no servants other than 
his three assistants, and his dietary and 
private life were characterized by a jihilo- 
sophical simplicity. H(j was a water-drinker, 
a vegetarian, and all those logical diseijilinary 
things. Hut llie sight of his equipment 
settled many doubts. It looked like business 
from cellar to attic- an amazing little place 
^ t<> find in an out-(.)f-llie-way village. The 
gro\ind'floor rooms contained [benches and 
^f^t^pparatiis, the bakehou.se and scullery boiler 
tMevelojjed into respectable furnaces, 


dynamos occupied the cellar, and there was 
a gasometer in tlie garden, lie showed it to 
me with all the confiding zest of a man who 
has been living too much alone. His 
.seclusion was overflowing now in an excess 
of confidence, and 1 hud the good luck lo be 
the rcci])ient. 

'fhe three assistants were ( ivditable si)eci- 
rneiis of the class of “ haiuly men ’ Iroiii 
which they came, ("onst icntioiis if unintelli- 
gent, .strong, ('ivil, and willing. One, .Spargus, 
wlu) did the rooking and all I he metal work, 
had been a sailor; a sec'ond, (libbs, was a 
joiner, and ibo third was an ex jobliing 
gardener and now general assistant. They 
W(Te the merest lalioiirers. .Ml the intel- 
ligent work was done by (’avor. 'Theirs was 
the darkest ignorance conquired even with 
my muddlfd impression. 

And now, as lo the nature of these in- 
(juirie.s. Here, unhapjfily, eoiiies a grave 
(liffic.ulty. 1 am no seienlitie expert, and if 
I were lo attempt lo st:t forth in the highly 
scientific language of Mr. Cavor llu: aim lo 
whi('h his exiH*rinients tended 1 am afraid 
r should confuse not only the reader but 
myself, and almost eeitainly 1 should make 
.sonu: f)lunder that' v\a)uld bring upon rnc 
the mo<'k(‘ry of every U[)-t() date student of 
mathemati('al physics in the country. 'The 
l)esl thing 1 cun do, tljcrelorc, is, 1 think, to 
give my inijuressions in my own inexact Ian 
guage, willauLil any attempt to wear a garment 
of knovvI(‘(lge to whicli I have no ela-im. 

'The object of Mr. ('avor’s scare)) was a 
substance* that should be “opa(iiie”- he 
used .some other word I have forgotten, l)Ul 
“ojiaqiic” convevs the idea lo “all forms 
(*f radiant I'ncrgy.” “ Radiant energy,” ju* 
made nu: understand, was anytliing like light 
or heal, or those Ronlgcn rays there vyas .so 
mueh talk about a year or so ago, or the 
electric waves of Marconi, or gravitation. 
All lliese things, he said, radiate out fronr 
centres and act on bodies at a distance, 
whence comes the term “radiant energy.” 
Now, almost all substances are ojiaque to 
some form or other of radiant energy. (Hass, 
for examj)le, is transparent to light, but much 
less so to beat, so that it is useful as a fire 
scTeen ; and alum is transparent to light, but 
blocks heat conqiletely. A solution of 
iodine in carbon bisulfmide, on the other 
hand, completely blocks light, but is quite 
transjiarent to heat. It will hide a fire from 
you, but permit all its warmth to reach you. 
Metals are not only opaque,, to light and 
heat, but also to electrical energy, which 
passes through both iodine solution and glass 
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almost as though they were not interposed. 
And so on. 

Now, all known suhstanees are “trans- 
parent ” to gravitation. You ran use screens 
of various sc rts to cut off the light or heal or 
elec'trical intliient'e of the sCin, or the warmth 
of tlui earth from anything; you can screen 
things hy sheets of iiu-lal from Marconi’s 
rays, [)ut nothing will ( ut off the gravitational 
attraction ol the ‘sun or the gravitational 
attraction of the (arlh. \’et why there 
should he nothing is hard to saN'. ( *a\or did 
not see. why siu'h a suhstaiu e did not exist, 
and certainly 1 could not tell him. 1 had 
never thought ol such a jiossibility hetore. 
He showed uk' hy cahailations on t)a|)er, 
whicii Lord Kt-hin, no doiiht, or Professor 
Lodge or Proft'ssor Karl Piarson, or any ol 
those great sciiMitilK' people might lane 
understood, hut which simply reduced me 
to a hopele!,s mud(ll<‘, that not onh was 
such a suhstaii'c possible, hut that it 
must satisfy certain conditions. It was 
an ama/.iitg jiiece ol reasoning. Much 
as it ama/e(J a.nd e.xercised me at the 
time, it would he impossilile to reproduce 
it litMV. “ \ es," I said to it all, “ yes, go 
on ! Sullice it lor this story that he helit'Vt.Ml 
he might he ahU: to manufacture this 
possible substance opafjue to gta\i 
tation out of a eomplicated alkn ol 
metals and something new - a swwv 
clement, 1 fancy ■ ( ailed, I believe. 

//e////w, which was sent to him from 
London in sealed stone jars. Doubt 
has l)e(.-n throwai ujion this (Kaail, 
hut I am almost c(;rlain it was 
hcliitiu he had se nt him in scxiled 
stone jars. It was certainly some 
thing very gaseous and thin. 

If only 1 had talvcn notes .... 

Put, then, how was 1 to foresee 
the necessity of taking note’s? 

Anyone with the merest giTm of 
an imagination will understatid the 
extraordinary possibilities ol suc’h a 
suhstai'Cc, and will sympathize a 
little with ^hc emotion 1 felt as this 
uiuierst.-ndiijg emerged from the 
haze of abstruse phias(.*s in which 
Cavor expressed himself* ( omic 
relief in a jilay indeed 1 It was 
.somt,! tiiu'' l.)efoi\\I would belic-’ve 
that T had interpreted him aright, 
and I was very careful not to ask 
questions that would I tin e cnableci 
him to giugt’ the profundity of 
misunderstanding into which he 
dropped his daily exposition. But 


no one reading the story of it here will 
sympathize fully, because, from my barren 
narrative, it will be iinpos.sible to gather the 
strength of my conviction that this a.stonish- ■ 
ing substance was positively going to be made, 

1 do not recall that 1 gave my play an,' 
hour’s consecutive work at any time after my 
visit to his house. My imagination had 
other things to do. 'I'here seemed no limit 
to the po.ssiljilities of the stuff; whieh ever 
wav 1 tried, I came on miracles and revolu- 
tions. f or example, if pne wanted to lift a 
weight, lu)W'(‘Ver enormous, one had only to 
gel a sheet of this siibstaru'c beneath it, and 
one might lift it with a straw. My first 
natural im])uls(.' was to apjily this (irincijile to 
guns and ironclads, and all the material and 
methods of war, and Irom that to shipping, 
locomotion, building, every eoneeivable form 
of human industry. 'I'he chance that had 
brought UK into the very birth chamber of 
this lU’W time it was an epoch, no less- — 
was (in(' of those chances that come once in 
a thousand years, d’he thing unrolled, it 
exjianded and ex|.)anded. Among other 
things I saw in it my redemj)tion as a 
business man. 1 saw a parent company 
and daughter eompanies, applieati(.)ns to 
right (.)f us, applications to left, rings iiiul 
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trusts, privileges and concessions, spreading 
, and spreading, until one vast, stupendous 
• Cavorite company ran and ruled the world. 

And I was in it ! 

I took my line straight away. I knew 1 
. w^as staking everything, but I jum[)ed there 
and then. 

^ “ We’re on absolutely the biggest thing 
that has ever been invented,” 1 said, and 
put the accent on “we.” “If you want to , 

. keep me out of this, you’ll have to do it with 
,a gun. I’m coming down to he your fourth 
labourer to-morrow.” 

He seemed surprised at my enthusiasm, 
but not a bit suspicious or hostile. Rather 
he was self-depreciatory. 

He looked at me doubtfully. “ I Jut do you 

really think ?” he said. “And your 

play I How about that play?” 

“ It’s vanislied I ” I (Tied. “ My dear sir, 
don't you see what you’va; got? Dona you 
see what you’re going to do? ’ 

'I’hat was merely a rhetorical turn, but 
{Positively he didn’t ! At first 1 could 
not believe it. He had not had thr. be- 
ginning of the inkling of an idea. ! 'This 
astonishing little man had b(‘en working on 
purely theor-etical grounds the whole time ! 
When he .said it was “the most important” 
research the world had ever seen, he sinijply 
ni aint it s(|uared uj) so many theories, settled 
so much that was in doubt ; he had troubled 
no more about the application of the stuff he 
was going to turn out than if he had been 
a machine that makes guns. 'I'his was a 
[jossilple substance, and he was going to 
make it I as the Frenchman says. 

Beyond that he was childish! If he 
made it, it would go down to po.sterity as 
Cavorite or (!avorine, and he would be made 
^ an F. R,S., and his {)()rirait given away as a 
scieulin wurlby with Natitri\ and things like 
that. And that was all lie saw ! lie would 
have dropped this bomb-shell into the world 
as though he had disc overed a lunv s{)eeies 
of gnat if it had not hajjpened that I had 
•come along. And there it would have lain 
nnd fizzled, like' one or two other little things 
that scientific peojde have lit and droiipcd 
about us. 

When 1 realized this it was 1 did the 
vt 41 king and flavor who said “ Co on ! ” I 
jt{mpecl u{). I jiaeed the room, gesticulating 
like a boy of twenty. I tried to make him 
iinderstand liis duties and responsibilities in 
the matter duties and responsibilities in 
ihfei matter. 1 assured him we might make 
;;e to w^ork any sort of social 
Wift fancied; we might own and 
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order the whole world. I told him of com- 
panies and patents, and the case for secret 
processe.s. 'All these things seemed to take 
him much as his mathenutic'S had taken me. 
A look of perplexity came into his riully 
little face. He stammered something about 
indifference to wealth, hut 1 brushed all tiiai 
aside. He hud got to be rich, and it was no 
gO(xl his stammering. 1 gave him to under- 
stand the sort of man 1 \N’as, and that I had 
had very ('onsidiTable business e.\{)tTicn('e. 

1 did not tell him 1 was an undisehargc'd 
bankru})t at the lime, U'caiise that was tern 
[lorary ; but 1 think I reconciled my 
evidi'iit poverty witli my financial (laims. 
.And quilt: insensibly, in the way such pro 
jects grow, the muitastanding of a Cavoritt* 
monojioly grew up betwfcn us. He was tt) 
make lh(.‘ stuff and I was to make the boom. 

1 stuck like a leech to tliL* “ we ” “ you ' 

and “ 1 " didn't exist for me. 

His ide.i was that the profits I spoke of 
might go to eml(,)w researeli, Ijiit that, of 
courst^, was a matter wt* had to settle later. 
“I'hal’s all riglil,” I shouted, “that’s all 
right.’’ 1'he great jpoint, as 1 insisted, was to 
get the thing done. 

“ Here is a substatu'e,’’ 1 ('ried, “ no home, 
no factory, no fortress, no ship can dare to 
be without more universally a{)j)li(:able even 
than a Ratent Medicine! I'herc' isn't a 
solitary aspect of it, not one of its ten 
thousand ])ossible uses that will not make 
us rich, ('avor, biwond the dreams ol 
avari(X' ! ” 

“No!” he said. “1 Ipegin to s('e. It's 
extraordinary how one gels new points ol 
view by talking over things !” 

“ And as it haippens you have just talked 
to the right man I ” 

“ I suppose no one,” he said, “ is abso- 
lutely (Wt’/se to enormous wealth. Of cours<'. 
there is one thing ” 

He pauscM. I stood still. 

“It is ju.sl {Possible, you know, that w,.* 
may n(3t be able to make it afterj^Sll ! It may 
be one of those things that are a theoretical 
{Possibility but a {practical absurdity. Or 
when we make it there may be some little 
hitfh !” 

“ We’ll tackle the hitch when it comes,” 
said I. 


CHAPrEK 11. 

THK KIKST MAKING OF CAVORITF. 

But Cavor’s feans were groundless so far 
as the actual making wa.s cojicerned. On 
the 14th of (>:tober, 1899, this incredible 
substance was made ! 
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Oddly enough, it was made at last by 
accideiU when Cavor least expected it. 
He luid fused together a number of metals 
and certain other tilings- 1 wish 1 knew the 
particulars now — and he intended to leave 
the mixture a week, and then allow it to cool 


a dap of thunder tliat left me deaf on one 
side for life, and all about me w’indows 
smashed unheeded. 

I took three steps from the veranda to- 
wards (’avor’s house, and even as 1 did so 
came the wind. 


slowly. Unless he had mis(’.alculated, the 
last stage in the combination would occur 
when the stuff sank to a temperature of 
6odeg. kahr. But it chanca^d that, unknown 
to Uavor, dissensjon had arisen among the 
men aliout tlie furnace tending. (libbs, 
who had yireviously .seen to this, iiad sud 
denly attempted to shift it to the man who 
bad Lx.‘en a gardener, on tlie score that 
coal was soil, lieing dug, and llierefore could 
not possibly fall within the province of a 
joiner ; the man who had been a jobliing 
garden(?r alleged however that coal w'as a 
luetallii' oi ore like substance, let alone that he 
was cook. But S|)argus insisted on (libbs 
doing the (xialing, seeing that he was a joiner 
and that taial is notoriously fossil 


Instantly my coat-tails weii* over my head 
and T was progressing in great leaps and 
bounds and quite against my will towards 
him. In the same moment the dis(K')verer 
was seized, whirled about, and fftnv through 
the screaming air. 1 saw one of my (diimncy- 
pots hit the ground within six yards of me, 
li'ajj a .scon* of feet, aiMl so hurry in great 
.strides towards the focus of the disturbance. 
( avor, kicking and fla|)ping, came down 
again, rolled over and over on the ground for 
a space, struggled up and was lifted and 
borne forward at an enormous velocity, 
vanishing at last among the labouring, lashing 
trees that writhed abo\jt his house. 

A mass of smoke and ashes and a scpiarc of 


wood. ( \.)nse‘([iiently (libbs ceased 
to replenish th(! fiiriuice, and no one 
else did so, and ('aAor was too much 
immersed in certain interesting pro 
blcms eoiK'eriiing a (’avorite flying 
ntaehine (neglecting the resistance 
of the air and one or two other 
y)oints) to jjerci.ive tlial anything 
was wrong. And the y)reinatiire 
birth of liis invent iori took place 
just as he was coming across the 
held to my bungalow for (nir after 
noon talk and tea. 

I remember the oe('asion witli 
extreme vi\'idness. 1'hc water was 
I Killing and everything was prejtared, 
and the sound of his “ zuz/.ou ” had 
brouglit me out upon the veranda. 
His active little figure was black 
against the autumnal sun.set, and t(i 
the right the chimneys of his house 
just rose above a gloriously-tinted 
grou]' of', trees. Remoter rose the 
Wealden Hills, faint and blue, while 
to tlie lelV'the h izy marsli sj)read 
out sjiaeious and serene. And 
tlu.Mi . 

rile chimneys jerked heavenward, 
smashing ititc- a string of bricks a.s 
thi.*y rose, and the roof and a mis- 
cellany o‘ imni.uiv-. followed. 'Bhen, 
overtaking them, came a huge, white 
flame. 'I'he trees about the building 
swa\ ed and whirled and lore them- 
selves to |)ietes that sprang towards 
the flare. Nfy ears were smitten with 
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bluish, shining substance rushed up towards 
the zenith. A large fragment of fencing 
came .sailing })ast me, dropj)ed edgeways, hit 
the ground and fell Hat, and then the worst 
was over, d'he aerial commotion fell swiftly 
until it was a mere stror^g gale, and I became 
onc(^ more aware that 1 had breath and feet. 
By leaning back against the wind 1 managed 
to st()[) and could collect such wits as still 
remained to me. 

In that ij'fstant the whole face of the world 
had changed. The tran([uil sLins(‘t had 
vanished, the sky was dark witl> scurrying 
clouds, cN'erything was Haltcned and swaying 
with the gale. T glanced bac'k to .see it my 
bungalow was still, in a getuMal way, standing, 
then staggered forward towards the trees 
amongst which ('a\or had vanished, and 
tlirough whose tall and leaf 
denuded Ijranches .sljone tli ■ 
flanu's of Ins burning Ikjusc. I 
entered the coj)se, daslungfrom 
one tree to anotln.a- and ( linging 
to them, and for a spate I 
sought him in vain, d'hen, 
amidst a heap of .anashed 
brancht'S an<i iencing that had 
bankt'd itself against a portion 
of his garden-wall I ])er('eivc(l 
something stir. I made a run 
for this, l')Ut before I reached it 
a brown ol)ject separated itself, 
rose on two muddy legs, and 
proiru(k:(l two droo|)ing, l)leed' 
ing liands. Some tattered ends 
of gariiKan fluttered out from 
its middle portion and streamed 
before the wind. 

J'br a moment I did not 
recognise tliis earthy lump, and 
then I saw that it was (kivor, 
caked in the mud in whic-h he 
had rolled. He leant forward 
against the wand, rubbing the 
dirt from his eyes and moutli. 

He extended a muddy liim[) 
of hand, and staggered a j)ace 
towards me. His face w’orkaa] wath emotion, 
little lumps of mud kept falling from it. lb* 
looked as damaged and pitiful as any living 
creature 1 have ever seen, and his remark, 
therefore, amazed me exceedingly. 

“’(iraiulate me,” he gasj)ed, “ ’graUilale 
me ! ” 

(bngratulate you?” I said. “Hood 
heavens ! what for ? ” 

“ IVe done it.” 

“ You have. What on earth caused that 

explosion ? ” 


A gust of w'ind blew his words away. I 
understood him to say that it waisirt an 
explosion at all. ’The w'ind hurled me into 
collision w'ith him, and we stood clinging to 
one another. 

“ 'I'ry and get hack to my bungalow,” I 
bawled in his ear. He did not hear me, 
and shouted something about “three martyrs 
science,” and also somelliing about “not 
much gocni.” At the lime he lal)oured under 
the impression that his three attcMidants had 
perished in this whirlwind. Hapi)ily this was 
inconeet. Directly he had Icil for my 
bungalow thi'y had gone- off to the public- 
house in Lyuipne to discuss tlu‘ (|ucsiion of 
llic lurnatvs over some trivial ri fn slimetU. 

1 repeat«.*el lU) suggest i(»n of getting back to 
tny bungalow', and this tituc li«- understood. 


“\Vi; ClVNt.; AK.M-IN-AUM, AMJ S T.A K I I.l >. " 

Wc clung arm-in arm and started, and 
managed at last to reach the sbeller of as 
much roof as was left to jue. k'or a space 
wc .sat in arm chairs and j)anted. All the 
windows were l.)rokcn, and the lighter 
articles of furniture were in great disorder, 
but no irrevocable damage was done. 
Happily 1.1 le kitchen door had stood the 
[)ressure upon it, so that all my crockery 
and cooking materials had survived. 'Tht* 
oil stove was still burning, and 1 put on 
the Avater to boil again lor tc'l And that 
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prej)arcd, I c:ould tuin on Cavor for his 
ex[)lanation. 

“ correct,” he insisted ; “ (]uitc cor- 

rect. IVe done it, and it s all right.” 

“ lJut ” I protesled. “ All right ! 

"W’hy, there can't he a rick .standing, or a 
hnicc or a thatched roof undamaged, for 
twenty inih.'S round.” 

“It’s all right, rvally. 1 didn’t, of course, 
fore.see tins littl(‘ upset. My mind was pre- 
o('('upicd with another problem, and I’m apt 
to disregard these practical .side issues. J]ut 
it’s all rig})l.” 

“My dear sir,” J cried, “don’t you .see 
you’ve d(_)ne thousands of jjounds’ worth of 
damage ? ” 

“ 'I'here, I tlnow myself on your dis- 
cretion. I’m not a practical man, of cour.se, 
l)ut don’t y(ju think they will ri'gard it as a 
CN clone ? ’’ 

“ Ihit the e\[)losion ” 

“ It was ih)l an explosion. It’s perfe<‘lly 
simple. Oi.ly, as 1 .say, I’m aj)t to overlook 
these little things. It’s that /u/zoo business 
on a huger scale. Inadvertently 1 made this 
substance of mine -this (;'a\orite in a thin, 
wide sheet 

He paused. “ \’ou are (pule c lear that the 
sluff is (jpa(iue to gravitation ; that it cuts off 
things from gravitating towards each other?” 

“ W s,” said 1 . “ \'es ? ” 

“\\’ell, so soon as it reached a tcmpeTaturc' 
of hodeg. 1 ^'ahr., and the process of its 
manufadure was complete, the air abin’e it, 
the jtorlions of roof and ceiling and floor 
above it. ceascal to have Weight. 1 suppose 
y(ju know everybody knows nowadays 
that, as a. usual thing, the air ha^ weight ; 
tliat it presses on cverN thing at the surface of 
the earth ; presses, in all directiejns, with a. 
pre'.ssure of i 4 b.>ll). to the sfjuare inch ? ” 

“T know that,” said 1 . “ (l(j cm.” 

“] know that loo,” he remarked. “Only 
this shows yiai how useless knowledge is 
unli;ss you aj)})!)' it. \’ou over our 

(’avorite, this ceased to l)e the ease; the air 
there ceased t(> exert any pressure, and the 
air round h and not over tlu: (\ivorile was 
e.verting a [uessure of 14 ‘ .dh. to the scjiiare 
inch iipc n this suddenly weightless air. 
Ah: y. u begin to see! d’ht* air all about the 
(iavorite criisred in upon the air above it with 
irn:*si.stihie force. 'I'hc air above the (Aivorite 
was forced upward violently, the air that 
rushed in to replace it immediately lost 
weight, ceased to exert any pressure, followed 
suit, blew tht‘ ceiling through and the roof 
off. .... 

“ You perfeive,” he said, “it formed a sort 


of atmospheric fountain, a kind of chimney 
in the atmosphere. And if the Cavorite 
itself hadn’t been loose and so got sucked 
up the (‘himney, docs it occur to you what 
would have happened ? ’’ 

1 thought. “ 1 suppose,” I .said, “the air 
would l)e rushing up and up over that infernal 
piece of stuff now.” 

“ Precisely,” he said ; “ a huge fountain 1 ” 

“Spouting into space! (lood hestvens ! 
Why, it would have sciuirted afl the atmo- 
sphertr of the earth away ! It would have 
roblxrd tlui world of air. It would liave 
becMi the deatli of all mtinkijid ! d’hal little 
lump of .stuff!” 

“Not exactly into space,” said (’avor, 
“ hut as l)ad jmieticall; . It would have 
whipped the air off the world as ont‘ ])eel.s a 
banana, and llnng it iboiisands of miles. It 
would have dropped Ixick again, of course, 
but on an asphyxiatcal world I P rom our 
point of vic'w, viry little better than if it 
never canu* I jack ! ” 

1 stared. As yet 1 was loo amazed to 
realizes how all my expectations had been 
ujjset. “ What do you mean to do now?” 

I asked. 

“ In the first |”)lacc.‘, if 1 may horrovv a 
gardi!!! Irowi l, 1 will rtmiovc some of this 
earth with which 1 am encased, and then, if 
I may avail myself of )oiir domestic con- 
veniciRX‘S, I will have a hath. 'Phis done, 
we will lainverse more at leisure. It 
will l)e wi.se, I think ” — he laid a muddy 
hand on my arm - if nothing were said 
of this affair beyond oursebes. I know I 
have (•au.sial groat damage ])robably 
even dwelling houses may be ruined here 
and there iijion the country-side. Put on 
the other hand 1 c'annot jiossihly pay for the 
damage 1 have done, and if the real cause 
of this is published it will lead only to heart- 
burning <ind the obstruction of my work. 
One cannot foresee everythin^.,* know, 
and I cannot (onsi'iit for one moment 
to add the imrden of practical consider- 
ations to my theorizing. I^ater on, when 
yem have come in with }'our ])ractical mind 
and (Aivorite is floated lloalC'd /V the word, 
isn’t it ? and it Ixis realized all you anticipate 
for it, we may set matters riglit with these 

j)eople. But not now not now. If no other 

explanation is ofiered people, in the present 
un.salisfaetory state of meteorological science, 
will ascribe all this to a cyclone; there might 
be a ])ublic subscription, and, as my house 
has collapsed and been burnt, I should in 
that case receive a cons’ lerable share in the 
com[)ensation, which would be extremely 
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h(:l[)ful to the prosecution of our researches. 
]hit if it is known that 1 ('aiised this 
ll^ere will he no public subsi'riptiun, and 
everybody will be j)ut out. Practically, 1 
shall never get a chance of working in peace 
again. My three assistants may or may not 
have perished. 'Phat is a detail. 11 they 
have it is ik; great loss ; thc-y were more 
zealous than able, and this j)remalvire event 
must be largely due to their joint neglect of 
the iiirnace. If tlu;y 
have not jicrished 1 “ “ 

doubt if they base the 
intclligc/nce to ex{)lain 
the affair. 'They will 
ac(T[)t the cyclone 
story. And if (luring 


and altogether devoid of associations. In 
the end 1 decided to keej) on with lurn and 
see thii laisiness through. 

Certainly the aspen't of things had changed 
very greatl)-. I no longer doubted at all the 
enormous possibiliti(.‘S of the substance, but 
1 began to have? doubts about llie gun-carriage 
and the patent bools. 

A\’e set to ^\ork al once to rtM onstruct his 
lalioratory aiK.l prcjcaad with (.)ur (.‘xperiments. 

( a\(>r talked more on 
my Itnel than he had 
c\ Cl done before w laai 
it came to the (|Ues 
tion of how ^^e sh(nild 
make tlu/ st iiff next. 

“ ( )f C(Mirse we must 


the l(,‘irij)orary unfit 
ness of my house for 
occupation I may 
lodge in one of the 
untenanted rooms of 
this bungalow of 

yours 

He jxiused and re 
garded me. 

A man of such 
possibilities, I re- 
ile*cted, is no ordinary 
guest to entertain. 

“ Peiiiaps,” said 1, 
rising to my feet, “ we 
had better begin lyy 
looking for a trowel,” 
and 1 led the way to 
the scatteied vestiges 
of the greenhouse. 
And while he was 



make it again,” he 
sai( i, with a sort ( >1 gle(^ 
1 had iu,)l expected in 
him ; of coursi- we 
must rnaki* it again. 
We ha\e caught a 
tartar, perhaps, but we 
have Irfr tlu' theo- 
retical 1)(. hin<l us tor 
good and all. If W(' 
< an possibly a \'oid 
wiecking this little 
jdanet of ours wt* will, 
but tlien* //ocs7 be 
risks I 'I'here must be. 
In expi'fiment.al work 
tlua'e always an*. And 
here, as a [)raeli('al 
man, VfV/ must (ome 
in. I'dr m\' own part 
it sei ins to me we 


having liis bath 1 con- 
sidered the entire 
(jiiestion alone. It was 

clear there w(*re drawbaeks to Mr, ( avor's 
.society I bad not Ibrc^seen. 'J’he absent- 
mindedness that had just escaped depopulat- 
ing the lerre.slrial globe might at any 
moment njsult in other grave ineonvenicaiee. 
On the other hand, 1 was young, my affairs 
were in a mess, and 1 was in just the mood for 
reckless adventure with a, chance of .soiiie- 


might make- it edge 
N ''-‘ys |)erliaps, and 

v«.M)‘ thin. \\ t I don't 
kiH. I have a certain dim ju reeption oj' 
another method. 1 c.an hardly c.\|.)lain it yet. 
Put, curiously enough, it came into my mind 
while 1 was rolling over and o\ei in the mud 
before the wind, and very doubtlul liow the 
whole adventure was to t lul, as being aliso- 
lulely the thing 1 ought to have dom*.” 

lAen with mv aid we found .soiiu‘ little 


thing good at the end of it. I had (|uite 
settled in my mind that I was to have half 
at least in that aspect of the affair. Fortu- 
nately 1 held my bungalow, as I iiave already 
cxj)lained, on a three ) ears’ agreement without 
being responsible for rc-pairs, and my 
furniture, such as there w'as of it, had been 
liastily purchased, was unpaid for, insured, 


difficulty, and meanwhile wc keg't at w(.)rk 
restoring tlu‘ lalKmitory. 'fhcTe was plenty 
to do l)eiorc it was absolutely ncecssary to 
decide tipon the preeise form and method of 
our sei'ond attem])t. Our^uily bit('h was tlie 
strike of tlu' three labourer.s, who olyjeded to 
my a.('tivity as a foreman. Pul tlrat mattev 
we compromised after, two days’ delay. 


( To he coniifiited. ) 



The Evolution of Our Map. 

1>V IjKCKLES Wll.l.SON. 


r conics as a shock to most of 
us to be credibly informed 
that the present sliape of this 
kiiv^dom, with wliiidi iu>t only 
every liriton l)iit the wliole 
world is so familial; is (|uite a 
modi-rn innoxalion. Witli wliaU‘\er iond 
faith in its iniinutabilit \ W(.‘ turn to the 

national confiL^iiral ion, indent(.‘d Ijy hundreds 
of ba\'s, capfs, and inlets, flanked to llie 
west by a S(jiiat csnildpc of eijual ee»;eniricily 


/ 

I'll,. I. iiii' 1 II 1 i>i i.i'iiAi';, 

of outline, v,e iniisl remember diat die map 
of lMiL;land was *[uiti- a difTereiit thini; to om 
ancestors. 

' i\ssumin<j; that the Sa\on cartograpfiers 
were riL^lil, fh'itain was once an irregular 
circle with Lomlon in tht.' middle of it 
(logs. I and.?). .\ lime, indeed, ('ame when 

this eiri ular Jhitain grew out of itself and 
took on die similitude of a square, which 
grew oldoiig, whose ('orners lu-camc rounded, 



t !(,. J. • .1 O 'X I II 1,1. \ I lo eil.VK I. 


until at lengdi, as the later maps svhich 
accompany this article sliow, was evolved 
what W'e are ’,)! )U('i or vain enough to think 
everv school-urchin in an)' quarter oi the 
globr immc'diatelv recognisi.'S as the island of 
Che.'il Ihitain. 

IIk' olde^it map of Britain apart from 
the aforesaid circh* of tin.- monks occurs in 



the IVutinger table. All that it repre- 
sents of our island is tlu> s(.)uth and part of 
the east C(.»ast, and the names figuring in it 
are a little diffa ult to determine. Ricliard of 
(.'irnva-sU-r's map (f ig. 3), although_(‘ompiled 
from authorities, perhajjs in [mint of antiijiiily 
prior to the Bc'utinger tabk; is now admitted 



to be a work of the thirteenth century ; from 
which jieriod we arc to date inap.s made 
among ourselves. 

But long before this geograj.)her.s were 



flourishing in Araliia, wfiich possessed some 
very curious linglish (Bans (logs, 5, 6) as 
early as the tenth century. One map maker, 
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Edrisi, issued a very elaborate geography 
in 1153, which was in. much iisi! among 
the geograi.)hers and astrologers of ICurope 
during the Middle Ages. When Edrisi 
made his chart in the twelfth ctMitury 
(Fig. 7) an I'jiglish scholar, named William 
Platt, sent him the names of \arioiis English 
places. d'he Arabs had naturally great 
difticulty in rendiTing ror(agn words in their 
charai't(*r. 'The task, now, on these old 
maps is to decipher the Englisli names. 
For instance, Afardik and Durhalma are 
Pjerwiek and Durham, while eiglUy miles 
IVoui Afardik is Agrirnes ((h'imsby), and joo 
from Agrirnes is Nikole (Nikolas or Bikola), 


Lincoln. Boston is Beska, and on Edrisi’s 
map Narghlik is Norwich ; Djartmand is Yar- 
mouth. On this map, south of Djartmand 
forty miles, is the River I'hand or Thames, 
(iharkaford is Hertford. But when we get 
to Gharham, which we make out to be 
Wareham, Edrisi begins to y)u/?le us. He 
says that among the cities of the west one 
must reckon the opulent Sansahnar, twelve 
miles from the S(‘a. If Edrisi is right, if 
the information William Platt furnished him 
be correO, early historians have shamefully 
di'ceived us. At any rate, Sansahnar has 



I ICi. I'KISCI.W MAI’. 


disappeared liki: ('arthage. d'he other Arab 
geogra])hers ('oi)ied from l-alrisi, and the rest 
of Europe in tlie Dark 
.\ges coj)i(‘d from the 
Arabs, so that one iran 
readily bt'lieve the fame 
of the Ihiglish Sansahnar 
to have sj)read iiniver- 
s.dl}, and tales of its opii- 
lenee j)assed from mouth 
to mouth. Is it not a 
blot Uj)on his nia^wm 
opiiii that Sharon d'urner 
should have utterly failed 
to tell us anything about 
it } 

Alfred the Great (871 
- goi) wishing to have 
some more or less exact 
i n formation (' o n c e r n i n g 
the ([uarters whence came 
the North Sea pirates, 
Wulfstan and others were 
Sent on a tour of geo- 
graph i cal o b s e r V a t i o n . 
They arcomj)lished their 
mission of map})ing out 
roughly the Eastern 
World, calling the fruit 
of their labours the 
nhrmesta. T h e n c e f o r - 
ward a knowdedge of 
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the North became a speciality of the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

HormcsUi was not accompanied by any 
geographical cliart ; hut maps (lug. S) were, 
hovv(!Vi:r, made at that liriie, and an exc ellent 
S[)e(amen is attached to the Ihisc ian MSS., 
to whicli it, of course, clocks n(.)t belong, Imt 
to the epoch of Allred. riie exec'ulion of 
this ('hart is extremely luat, but very much 
damaged i>y tinu!. 'The writing is in the 
odd and minuh.’ ,l,alin of the ej.Ku'h with 
the Anglo-Saxon I' or W’ ollen recurring. 
The intcapietalion ol phu.'es is on tlu' whole 
very nil. Il compri'liends, of eoiirsc.-, 

Ihitain and Ireland (rrbani lor Hibernia), 
Loiic.lona, Tintona (W inlona, /.c., Wincluster), 
Slera (lAeslera, I'xcesier). ( )n the- neigh- 
lx)uring continent is the name Of^yrids, Avhic h 
country was merely an langlisU legend ol the 
time. 

lalward laiyd, in a letter to Rnwlaiid, tells 
him he had bet.-n to ae'" a ma(.) o! I’higland 
an<l Ireland in dm I'liblie labrarv at ('am- 
brid;.'e, said in tin* 
catalogue t<» liti\e 
bi cii made byt liraldus 
( ambriiisis. It was 
the outline of the 
two islands, widi “ Uri- 
lania ' and I liber 
nia" irscribed at 
hand, and the ( )r- 
cades insleac.l ol tlx* 

1 1 (. 1)1 ide.s l.)ct ween 
both, 'This i.s proba 
blv die map (.>1 llenet 
(‘ollege today, whir'h 
is here (lug. <)) repro 
(.liK'ed. If Irc'land is 
c'orrec'tlv repicxsentc.-d 
she.' has since c'on- 
si;lcu*ably chtuiged her a])f)earance. It resem 
bles very much the S(.)le ol' a foot - |)crhaps 
an adumbiation ot the loot ol the concjiu'ror 
planted in that distressful country. 

Endeavouring to consider tiu' ma])s in 
chronological (»rder, we are now laought 
face to face with a rectilinear IJrilain (big. to), 
which seems to have lieeti our cartographical 
condilivM’ .n the twelfth century. 

A i\iS. of lligdeids Polyc.'hronic'on ex- 
hibits as a map ol tlie world a ])lanisplu‘re in 
an oval, having Paradise at the loj) and the 
C(.)lumns ‘1 Hv'ua.les at liie l.iotlom. 'I'he 
margin is green, and re|)resented the si.'a. 
Some historical i)arti( ular;'; of the region are 
inscried, and even skctchc^s of several capital 
cities. but the onlv interesting particular 
vouchsah-ci a*boLit this kingdom is that it 



is s(|uare, and Ireland also is square (h'ig. 
II). 

Put a time is at liand when we are sev'n 
emerging from our unpi' 1 ures( |ue angiilarily. 
In a Jliilch nia() of the tliirleenlJi c;entiiry 
Enghind makes a conspicuous figure a 
sort of semic irc le surrounded by a river or 
sea, into which iiins the 'Ph.imes, mavhap 
translucent in those days, having on die 
north of it Eoiu.l(.)n and ()\ford. Pul the 
most sur|)rising and iiu'.xplic'able thing is 
Ireland, wliieh has grown ('ireiilar : W ales, 



bearing a human face, is a long, narrow 
island off the west coast ; and Sc'oiland 
{Scotia olini pan Hritfanic) is a srpiare 
isl,md a little largc.T than the* Isle of .Man, 
which it adjoins. As is i‘vinc:c*d by numerous 
maps, our c'athedrals and castles were rather 
formidable in tliose days. 

In a MS. of Matthew Paris’s history, 
writtc'n by his own luind in the middle of the 
thirtc.vnth century and presented by him to 
the monastery of St. Albans, is a map 
(Eig. 12 ) of (ireat Britain, in which one 


|... . 

I * 



I 
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begins to see ai. Iasi some rehilionshi|) with 
the preSfDl »x)»iloiir of our country. It 
must be admitted the relationship is slight. 


A half century later we come upon (neat 
lirilain in its then geographical state (h'ig. 13), 
and begin to see our way clearer. 'This map, 
which is now in the C'otton Library, takes in 
the whole e.vtent of the island. At three of 
the “sides are the cardinal points expressed 
in ca[)itals, Auster, Oriens, Occidus. Begin- 
I'iiig at ilie western extremity we find CornU’ 
bia (Cornwall), and travelling east many 
curious names will puzzle the reader. 
Hashig, he may be told, is really Shaftes 


l)ury ; Suhantiim, Southampton ; Purland, 

1 Portland ; Rosa, Rochester ; and Windle- 
shores, VVdndsor. 

In the library of 
ford Cathedral is pre- 
served a very curious 
map of the world, in 
closc'd in a case with 
Iblding doors on which 
arci painted the Virgin 
and tlje Angel. It is 
drawn with a pen on 
vellum fastened on boards, 
and is 6ft. 4in. high to the 
])edinu‘nl and more than 
5ft. wi<l(‘. It served an- 
ciently for an altar ])iece 
in this church. On this 
nia[j, England, Ireland, 
and Scotland occur ; and 
apparently they have gone 
through much suffering 
since the last record of 
their configuration. ITutc 
is a look of j>(‘ace, follow- 
ing a long-drawn-out 
agony, whicli is esjieeially 
notewortli) . Poor Ireland, 
from a footprint, has grown 
into the scaviidance of a 
thin luiman arm. Perhaps 
it was Nature's whimsey 
to match Italy’s leg (log. 

In the reign of Iblward 
111. one finds a map 
which, for the first time, 
lays d(_)wn roads and dis- 
tances. 

W’e now pass over 
s(‘veral centuries of niap- 
tuaking until we come Uo 
(leorge idlly (son of 
William, a famous gram- 
marian), wlio lived some 
time at Rome with 
(.'ardinal Pole, and drew 
the first apiiroximatcly 
c.vact map of tliis island, which was after- 
wards engraved. Mercator, the hither of 
modern geogra})hy, con? piled a ])articular 
work on the British Isles from the best 

information he could procure. In his atlas 
printed at Duisburg, 1595# the year after his 
death, by his twai sons, are maps of England 
in live plates, Scotland in two, and Ireland 
(no longer neglected) .in five. 

During the Commonwealth maps of Eng- 
land and Ireland were stamped*on our Great 
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by llio order ol ()liver. d’he seal 
lor tile (‘oiirt of C ( >111111011 lieneli, exe- 
('ilted hy llie eelehrated eiigra\'t.'r Simon 
in i6-^S, bon.' a small outline of the two 
kingdoms; but on that of llu' third Par- 
liament they appear much more aeeii- 
ralely re} in sen ted, with, the islands, rivers, 
sea{)0rts, (ounties, eides, towns, and 
easlles, ‘* so distinctly exjiressed, and 
named »n such mr.uie eharaeters, as to 
make it a w >rk Iruly admirable and 
beyond eonijiare ’’ All the names are 
engraved in Ronia'd cajiitals; and between 
the two islands are, in larger ea})itals, 
'rilE IRISH SEA and I HE BRI J ISH 
SEA 1'he diameter ‘ol’ the seal, which 
is to be seei^ in the British Museum, is 
6in. 

Vo!. XX.- 69. 


'I'he map of our king- 
dom is now nearly evolved, 
lUillan s majis of England 
and Wales, commonly 
called the (^)uartermaster 
Ma|)s, were published 
in 1676 , and boast a 
fairly accuiate outline. 
Om! map of the jieriod 
bears this ti^le ; “ 'Fhe 

natural shajie of England, 
with the names of rivers, 
seajiorts, sands, hills, 
mooi^, I’orests, and many 
other remarks which the 
curious will observe. By 
Philip I •a,” 

Ikirly in the eighteenth 
(‘cntury, one, |, (lil)son, 
was em|)loyed by .New- 
b( ry, the |)ublislier, to 
('onstriK t for him, amongst 
otlier charts, a ma|) of 
10 n g 1 a n d and . W a 1 e s . 
(libson waait about his 
task with a true fervour, 
(‘ombining the spirit of 
the- careful draughts- 
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man with (hat of the aniiquary. It was 
dctrrniiru'd not to trust lo previous surveys, 
which had childly l)ccn undertaken t)y private 
parties with liltle or no assistance from the 
State. It should he remeinl)ered that before. 
I^nince .set (he cxaniple later in the century 
th»‘ ‘‘ whole art of may) rnakintr had heiMi 
tiealed as a mattei' of |.)rivatt.‘ sj)eculation.'’ 
d’(Miie f rench helony^ the I'redit of carrving' 
out the ('a»'loy;raphic sur\'ey of a country at 
the expense of ihe Slate, tiihson laboured 
under diltieuliies, and of so many blunders 
w.'is lie ;auilty, in sy)ite of the y)ains he took, 
that ihe lir:U plate '\vas despoved. Some- 
what later, Kman liowi-n, y;eo^rapher to 
llis Majestv (i(‘orp,(‘ II., undiuto’ok a 
revision of (iibson's map, of wliich a 
copy is hen* appended (Idi^. \^). .Somh^ 
.singular details ol this production will 
not eseapt' the ,'itti:ntion of the curious. 
It is strange to reilect that neither llir- 
minghani, Ihighton, nor Manchester wen* 
lhoiigh( worthy 


But as a man’s portrait may possess his 
eyes, nose, mouth, and forehead, and still, if 
not actually defying rei'ognition by his friend.s, 
be far Irom a good likeness, it was not 
until 1772 that one d’homas Kitchen, 
cosmographer, y)rc.sentcd to the world a true 
likeness of this and the adjacent islands. 
For this acliievement Kitchen should be 
immortal, and his outline-d bust adorn the 
frontis|)ieces ol our school geographies ; for 
heyond all ipiestion this i,s the brilliant and 
painstaking [x rson who first made Briitania 
(in a cartographical sense) what she is lo day. 

Since Kitclien’s time there has been a 
long line o( brilliant cartograjilu.-rs, closing 
with the familiar names ol SiaJ)/ord, I>a.j 
tholonu w, and Philip. f rf)m the middle ol 
the Iasi century all llu* Slates in fairope have 
shown great activity in map-making, and the 
I ’‘titish ( iovcrnnient has not kigged idly in lh<; 
rear. ^ In iSoi then' was publislied a topo 
graphical map at a scale ol lin. to llie mile, 

whicl) liecessi- 


ol iindusion, 
while sue h 
centres of im- 
portaiK'e as 
Rye, Aj)j)lel:y, 
( ockermouih, 
and Retford 
are included. 
Sou t hampton, 
it will he fur 
t h e r s e c n , 
figures as a, 
county ; while 
the spelling of 
sia h places as 
(i 1 o 11 CCS ter, 
Surrey, and 
K d i n h u r g h 
leaves some- 
thing in mo- 
dern eyes to 
he desired. 
Excel lent as 
the map is, in 
many wavs, it 
is, alter all, but 
an a})pr(c\ima, 
t i o n I o t h e 
e.xaot truth, 
although its 
faults would 
prol)al)ly then, 
ixial will pn.) 
bal'ly no'v, es- 
t:a[)e the gi ne- 
ed detection. 
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I a t c (i 5 5 
sheets, fill ^55 
was projiTted 
a jsin. ma]), 
com p r i s i n g 
sheets.; 
and th(' work 
ol die 1o[)ogra- 
phicail depart- 
ment of till* 
W ar ( )riiee still 
goes meiril)' 
on. It must he 
borne in mind 
that owing to 
subsidences of 
land ill one 
quarter of the 
country and 

reel a mat ions 
from die sea in 
another, tiie 
configuration 
of \i n g 1 a n d 
cannot ever l)e 
permanent ly 
fixed ; hut the 
la|).ses are on a 
.scale so small 
that it would 
take a ma]) 
vaster than 
any piibliea 
tlon in (ireat 
Hrifain to ex- 
hibit them. 



The Serpent-Charmer. 

By a. Saratii Kumar Ghosh, 


11. L it not, sahib ! kill it 
not ! ” 

A thin, brown hand darted 
forth and snatched up the 
Jong, writhing band from 
iwider the lieu]) of stones. 
With infinite tenderness lie stroked and 
smoothed the syK^ekled head, and hugged the 
loathsome reptile to his naked breast. It 
was a hideous bhu k ('olaa that 1 was killing, 




“ KILL ir Ki>I, 


U II I, 11 Nt»r ! 


to look beyond me into the distance. It 
was a vacant, glassy stare - as if the words 
were unliecded or lost in some liygone re- 
collection. His lips (juivenai met in a 

frown then melted in a smile. ^ 

“'They love me, sahib I'obras do ! ” 1'he 
words came soft and low, almost in a whisper. 

And again he fondled that hideous, deadly, 
l(.»athsome n^ptile agaifist his naked skin. 
'J’hen. with a swift turn he hurried away and 
was gone in an 
in.^ :ant. 

1'lu“ next evening, 
just at sunset, I was 
sitting comfortably 
in the veranda of my 
bungalow and smok- 
ing the pipe of ])eace 
and solitude, when 
suddenly 1 saw a 
dark shadow Inmding 
bidbre me. It was my 
f|uondam acquaint- 
aiK'c. A moment later 
he S(iiiatted down 
on the veranda and 
hrought out a. small 
wicker basket and a 
short llute with a 
large I.Milb in the 
ho. tilted u|) the lid of 
l>ega,n pla)’ing a low, 
the tUite. In a 
began to emerge 
black, tiny wires 
raj)idly to and 
Idack round disc 


when this strange, semi-naked Hindu had 
rushed forth and come between me and my 

He fondled it, hugged it, kissed it 
mulUaing incolicri'iit words oi endearment 
the while. I’he cobra lay motionless in his 
arms, its head well nigh Ijatlered with the 
many sto les 1 liad cast upon it. Hut if 
pi'rcliaiice‘ it weo not (juite dead, and 
happened to bite the old. man, 1 knew for 
certain he would fall a corpse the ne.xt instant ; 
for the biaek c9jbra is the most savage, 
malicious, and j)oisonous snake in all India. 

“This is foolishness,'’ 1 exclaimed; “the 
cohia may bite you ! ” 

His blacl^ glistening eyes were raised for 
a moment upon my face, and then seemed 


middle. (!;uitiously 
the basket, and 
monotonous tune uj)on 
lew seconds something 
from the basket two 
they looked, vibrating 
fro. 'Then gradually a 
follow(>(), with two shining points of light 
behind the darting wire.s. 'I'he whole seemed 
to rise in the air under a long bku'k column, 
marked with sj)eckled hanfls of a lighter hue. 

It was a black cobra. 

At lliat moment a thought struck me. 1 
looked at the hooded head as it waved 
gracefiill)’ lo tlie music ; the usually cl(.sar 
sp‘.‘ctacle<l markings were blurred and torn 
as if by some r(H:ent wound. 1 understood 
wliat the cobra Avas. 

“ How did y(.)U do it ? ” 1 asked. 

My (jue.slion was unheedial. Without a 
word the man went on j)laying. 1 under- 
stood again ; he could not stop while the 
cobra was still so near him. 'Fhen 1 also 
reali/.ed : the cobra was still fanged. 
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Jn a lew rninuies, in IIk* iiiitlst of his 
pliiying, he SLiddeiily darted out his other 
liand, seized the ('ohra from behind, just 
under tlie lu ;ui, and thrust it into thir basket. 

“ It does not know me -yet,’' he muttered, 
apologetieally. 'I'lien he 
added, suddenly, as if reeol- 
leeting my question, “ W’S, 






snowy beard— what a life liistory had they 
witnessed and enacted ! X'erily, in mystic 
wisdom, a i:hild was I l)eside him. 

‘‘Tell it tome,” 1 asked, at last not in 
curiosity, not as one asking for a tale ; but 
rather as one eager to krarn the wonders ol 
Nature in this strange and unknown land. 

He regarded me steadily for a moment, 
his (‘yes glistening uiuku' lus shaggy, over 
hanging brows. His lips eurk'd, as if fram 
ing a refusal, then slowl\'' rela\(‘d. A faint 
smile j)tayed about 
them. 

“ 1 se('. 'rht‘ sahil) 
is not as the otlaas ; 
lie wants to h'iUiL 
It is Well.” 

It was said in 
seart'e a uliisper, 
The sound of words 
seellM'd to jar upon 
his eais, and spee( h 
to be an ungodly 
pra('tiee‘. In truth 
he was iinwojiied to 
l)n.ak sill nee least- 
about himsidf. 

1 fell honoured 
by tliis exception, 
and listened to his 
tale with due apjae 
<'iati(ai. 


I revived it. Verysimj)le bathed it in cold 
vvat(‘r ; till.’ cool dew of night did the rest.” 

“ but what did you mean by saying that 
the c.'obra did not know \ ou as yet ? Ho yt.)U 
ex[)e('t to tanu' it so that it won't use its 
fangs? but this is foolisli talk.” 

He thought for a moment in liesilalion. 
Then slowly he rose up and ('amt; nearer, 
d'urning his naked shoulder to me, he 
silently placed his finger there. 

A long, dee]) s('ar ran down in a furrow 
from the shoulder to the elbow. 

“ A cobra ? Imj)ossible ! ” 

He answend in dei.’j), solemn words : 

“ No I --A iige‘r ! ” 

It was niy turn to j).'iuse and woiKk'r. 
Here was a man, sixty if a day, standing 
l)efore me (juietly as if he were no Unter 
than one of the ten thousand villagers that 
digged and toikal around me -and die(.i off 
like flies at the first touc'h of sickness or 
kunine. And )et what dee[) tragrfdies lay 
liid beneath those dimim^d and aged eyes ! 
Those matted lo('ks, that wrinkled brow, that 


•i:iK Mi’sii:. ■ Many winters 

have passeil, sahib, 
since 1 was l)Ul that is nolliing. Didst e\ei 
l]ear of the rem()le (d Kali, at J la know ? 
No ; that was belore thy time : a stray shell 
from the brilish guns fired it wlien thou 
knowe-sl wluai. 

lb ‘It.’ he paused awhik' in deep thouglit , 
his blow darki.’iied, his e\'cs fkished. I'or a 
moment lie hesitated then the lowering 
cloud (lisi)ersed, the lightning fad(‘d. 

1 was the serpent -ehaniier of that temple. 
1 )id.st never hear of Naravan Lai ? No matter; 
I am dead these forty years (this in a whisper 
hissed into my ear). Naravan Lai jilayed 
before the goddess with his cobras and 
pythons on days of festivals, and the faithful 
votaries knew liim as welTas the high pri(.‘St. 
N(.) worshi]) was complete without nu' c\en 
as the goikk'ss was unadorned without the 
black serju nt coiled in inarbk: around her 
blacker brt'ast. Many the offerings I received, 
much the honour hut, no matter. 

'Then came the dreadful day. 'I'hc ])riests 
harangued the multitude btdVae ‘tlw* goddess 
that her worship was threatened by the 
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foreign rulers of the land. I knew tliey lied 

— but thi.' nuirnuiring crowd drowned rny 
voice ere it was raiscal. I knew that the end 
ol such madness w’as the very loss to Kali 
that they threatened ; but the fren/y of tlu.' 
multitude' swept me away as a. leather on the 
winds. 1 was powerless Ki av('it the doom. 

'I'he day t)f wratli came. It was the dark 
night o{ Kali : ti'ii thousand volarios thronged 
that tt:m|)Ie. d'he incense \va\('d, the c(.)nches 
blai'cd, the' l)l( aifng lu' goat.s poured their 
blood in sa('iihri^ beneath tlu.' sacred axe. 
bill Narayan l.al was not there. Tlu' eobras 
and jn thons dan< < (l not in lamour of Kali. 

1 had shaken the dust of lau'know from 
my lee't, and was on inv wav to jhansi to 
serve with mv brother in the temple then'. 
My serpents 1 carried in two iiaskels slung 
ovi'r ni\' shoulder sa\f one. It was a blai k 
C(;bra female (aiiged. 

She was iin onl\- lu\e ; that cobra I liad 
reaicfl Irom its birlh. It grew to lo\e me as 
a ehild its falh( r nav, a wile h(‘r husband. 

1 was bolh to hei 

lb r tangs were le ver bioken. .She I'oilcd 
around mv atm, and pla\liill\' snateiied awav 
llu.' hsii li'oiii my hand at l('eding time, and 
ne\er so nm* h as liared het tei'lli. .She 
olleii slept ('oiled u|)on m\ liosom at niL'Jit. 

t oiild 1, then, hurl her alfeelions and 
thrust h'.'i' ignominioii.-,iv into the basket ? 
No. saliil.) ; 1 )iki<.'e<l Ik i in my eiimmerbund 
against m\' llesh. 'I'lieie, <'oiled aionnd my 
body foi wamilh, she slept in peace when I 
struggled on with that heavy load upon my 
.sh(.)iilder. 

On we marelu'd lor many a day through 
village and jungle mv hnc and 1. At last 
th'.' plains ol Ihindelkhand were nxiehed. 
d'all, waving grass, as liigh as mv shoulder, 
swi'pt before my ga/c’ ; lure and I Ik re a 
sfiinlerl tr^e', burnt and wilheii-d, dolled the 
hoii/.on ; dense jungles ol short undergrowth 
marked the course ol struggling rivulets now 
hist drying under that tlaming heat. It was 
silent (k'Solation everywhere. 

One d.»v, just hefoie sunset, we, struggled 
on we iril) after tlu day's marcdi - my love 
and I. We longt d to naieii some level 
pki’n, oine liny hamlet, some woodman’s 
iuit, for rrjiost anuMieller. Hut jungle and 
grass, jungle and grass, lay in an <;ternal 
.streti'h bi'lbre ns. We ])lodded wearily on 

— my lo\t and I * 

Siiddi niy a soft rustling sound in front 
aroused the echoes of that vast .solitude. 
The tall grass, not ten 5'ards away, sliouk and 
tremlded, wikved and fluttered, as if some 
gigantic body rolled beneath. 


1 stood in a small opiMi space before that 
surging wave. On and on came the motion, 
now rising, now tailing - still sweeping across 
the grass from kit to right, not ten yards 
away. 

A low, dee[i pun (aiught my car ; a harsh, 
deep, rasping, grating sound hall a breath, 
half a snarl, i'he tall grass suddenly ceased 
to iiKjve thi.n waved again. Slowly they 
moved, wider and wider'-- parted* a gaj) ---a 
flaming yi'llow ht-ad filled that enormous gap. 

It was a gigantic tiger ! 

My heart siood still. , .XFy limbs trembled, 
iIk, n lay rigid and niolionkrss. .My eyes 
were fixed on those yidow blinking or[)s in 
glassy li.rrur. Mv parched longiu* cknc to 
my iiKuiih, mv finge rs eluU hi'd my moistened 
palms in a (Jeaih like grip. I was paralyzed 
with le.ir. 

i'hii.s we sieud awhile 1 was loodixidened 
in agnnv to kiKiw !iow long. I'liose liajthy, 
erimehing tangs, thoM* hanging, sawing jaws, 
kept hideous lime with the blinking eves. A 
gradual torpor seemed t(/ be stealing over me 
in that teiribk- presence. I struggled in 
silent anguish against the ( luning obliv ion. 

.Suddenly a leiw, dei.p gn.iw I issued Irom 
thos(.‘ eriiel jaws ; the enormous, shaggy lieac.! 
bent k.)W ii[)on the gioimd : the blinking eyes 
flashed lorih in unblinking Inry : a. yard of 
tail lashed oiii into llu' jiir. A snarl a 
growl a roar 

'I’Ik.' spell was broken. I slipped the 
basket-pole liom mv shoulder and (lrop[)ei,l 
aside to aviml tlie tiger's spring. An 
enoniKuis shadow bounded lorih into llu* 
air abo\<: nu* ; a sudden shock a singeing 
[)ain along my arm and i was cast aside, 
.staggciing, ten feet awav. 

1 lell on my lace, my injiire«l arm doubled 
up imdei me. 'I’lie shock da/ed me awhik*, 
aiul I lay motionless in dim eons('i(jiisness. 
Doubtless the tiger would spting again, 
and tiien - . lint, enough rny manner of 
(kaili was written on my forehead at rny 
l)irili. h w'as late. 

'I hus I lay on the ground, lu*lj)less and at 
the tiger’s rneK'V- I low long it was I know 
not ; It seemetl like a horrible nightmare in 
wliic-h 1 had lost all concir|)lion of time. I'or 
a while I might have r'ven rela[).se,tl into 
torpor ; J kruiw lud. 

And so 1 lay doubksl up on llie ground, 
my fae<.' [)ressing against ihe beaten grass. 
A horrible silenc.' reigned around. 1 almost 
heard llu* tlnimplng of niy heart against my 
bared ribs. 1 felt that the cruel brute w'as 
playing wath me, as a cat. plays with a mouse, 
bef(jre putting nu,; out of my misery. 'I’be 
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agonizing suspense grew and grew in iiUensity 
like a dull, black cloud of nightmare, till 1 
almost longed lor the tiger s blow to end the 
tr)rtijre. 

Suddetily a strange sound struck rny ear. 
It was a hiss sharj) and piercing. It catne 
again low and coittinuous. It rose to a 
shrill, angry cresceiuh). 

It was answered by a deep, raspi tig growl. 
'J'here was -a mometttary ( rat'kling of rotten 
twigs, as if a heavy body had suddenly risen 
and relapsed U])on lluun. I'h.en another low 
growl, a short, sharp snarl, and the e.ngry 
hiss again sounded altove it in defianer. 
(Irowl and hiss, hiss and growl, arose al>ove 
each other in alternah' passion. Jt was a 
t(‘rriblc duet of mutual hate and ehalK tige 
that rang forth in the stillness of the jungle. 


of the tiger that had sent me sprawling 
over the ground my love had been rudely 
awakened from her peaceful sluml>er, and 
had thrown herself between me and my 
terrible foe ere he could recover from his 
own impetus to spring again. 

1 watched in breathless anxiety- unmind^ 
ful, or unconscious, of the stream of blood 
that was jiouring down my arm and redden- 
ing the ground. My limbs were [laraly/ed 
for action, or even for •mo\ ement - and, 
forsooth, 1 could have dune little to helj) 
my hmi in tliat mortal combat. 

I could only watc.b and walc:h, as one 
fascinated and pray to Kali to reim'mlxT 
tb(.‘ garland around her breast and befriend 
her ser[)etit lirood. 

'I’lu'S they laeed each other. Now the 







Nor i n I. VAUUS AWAY 111 K ruaiK. 


As one in a dream T vaguely lifted uj> my 
head. A wondroiis sight nu't my gaze. Not 
five yards away stood the tiger, his head 
towards me, liis fore feet jilanted, his huge 
Uick arched in a curve behind, as if about to 
spring and yet hesitating. 'Thost* fiery eyes 
glared in imjiolenl fury towards me, but not 
( 1 / me. 

Yes ! facing the tiger, and jus! before 
me, stood my black ('obra ! Her hood was 
expanded, dier tongue darted in and out like 
forked lightning, her sparkling eyes glistened 
like bku'k diamonds. Full half her length 
was reared in the air, and stood like an 
ebony column between me and the tiger. 

I understood. In that furious onslaught 


growl, n(.)w the liiss, arose ahovxr 
the other in hatred and defiance. 
Now the tail lashed in fury against 
the yellow stripes ; now the up- 
lifted coil swung backwards and 
forwards as if about to launch 
forth at the tiger’s throat. 

Fau'h knew and felt the powt-r 
of tlu; other -Nature had taught 
them that. One swee]) of the tiger’s })aw 
would have (Tuslied the stapent’s head tc) 
a mangled mass; one tumh of the cobra’s 
fangs on the tiger’s skin would have turned 
that fierce anil mighty beast to a. blackened 
corpse — even though the cobra had been 
torn to shreds in the tiger’s death-agony. 
'I'he tiger’s mighty paw 'that had often per- 
chance smashed a biirfalo’s .skull at a single 
blow was not more formidable tlian the ser- 
pent’s tooth ; one sweep 'bf the former, one 
touch of the latter, were death to either. 

Each stood outside the range of the other ; 
each awaited the other’s onslaught— the 
black column against the tawny mass. Sud- 
denly the tiger reared his head, lashed his 
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tail, then pressed his jaws low to the ground. 
No, it was not a s[)ring. l^ven as the 
stiffened legs relaxed iVoin their curved ten- 
sion, even as the head ])oised momentarily in 
the air, he swervi.-d aside with a shambling 
loimg(.‘ to rush past the cobra. Hut to no 
purpose, d he blat'k, swinging column paused 
in mid air for the hundredth pari of a second, 
(lien plunged fortli sideways like a lightning 
Hash. A hand's bn-adih more, and the ivory 
fangs would have^niu'lu'd the yellow mass ; 
l>ul, with a lureh, the tiger shrank bac'k from 
those })()isoned fangs just in time. A spet k 
ot loam, hissed through the air, marked the 
.spot (.)n the tiger’s skin where the l>h>w was 
aimed. 

And now it was a. subtle fencing parrv 
and thrust, lunge and recovery l)etwi'en 
^ tht'sc' deadly \\eaj)ons. 'The tiger’s paw was 
raise'd, helcl in the air, abcaiit to strike the 
cobra d(.)\\n iroui abo\'e. at cme blow. Hut 
the .swinging cur\e that had wa.ved bac'kw'ards 
and lorwards now instantly stopped, then 
slow !)• began to oscillate sideways; it was out 
ol tlu: ligc-r’s I'eacb. but still guarding (weiy 
exit, still at at) evc'ii dislanc'e bom (hat 
tbrealc.'uing paw that hung in the ail. 'The 
imjx.'nding blow, ii to come at all, must l)e 
instantanecuis and on tlu* speekle<| bead ; 
the tiger knew that by instinct. He stood 
intent with head raisi-cl aiuf j)aw uplifted, 
lik(‘ ;i huge cat watching a butlerlly that 
circles around its head. Me sought an 
opening in the fence to strike and yel 
escape tbe^ .serpent’s tooth. 

.Suddenly the paw subsided, the ligc*r beut 
low^ upon the ground with a sa\age growl, 
bill again tlie sj)ring was cb(‘cked. W’irb 
an ominous hiss the oseilkiting coil liad 
stiffened in mid-air into a rigid f:olumn before 
the ('I'ouc bing mass, and the glistening eyes 
re\a\'.ded the sup[)ressed vitality that lay 
^lunealb the watchful scarcb-lighl that fed 
lowed the tiger’s cNcry acdicai. riie tigei’s 
feint bad failed. 

Slowlv his ba(.:k redaxed its arcdi ; his head 
was raised Irom the ground, his tail (eased 
to las!i. The whole yellow mass hecanu- a 
la/y, llahhv, indiffeieiil heap ol inertia. Even 
the gh, iiig eyes luigan to blink, as the tiger 
stretched his lengih indolently ujjon the 
ground with a purr of eontenliiient. Me; 
seemed to resign the combat or abide his 
time. 

For a moment the ccjhra seemed juiz/led 
by tliis manauiM'e. d'hat the tiger would 
really yield up his yavy, snatched away from 
his very javvs,#arjd resign a battle once begun, 
seemed unprecerlented and contrary to the 


animal’s nature. No ; it was hut a cunning 
design to allay the cobra’s suspicions, exhaust 
her strength, and ixirry the; pcjsition by a 
sudden rush. 

She seemed to realize tins by a .serpentine 
instinct almost akin to reasoiu And yet she 
was now' at a It rrihle disadvantage. To hold 
up half her length in the air by .sheer muscular 
ac'tion was weary work, and would soon tell 
u|)oii her sirt^nglh. She must I'escTve that 
lor tht‘ final grai)plc- wlu n it eanic*. 

(lently and cautiously tlu; uplifted eurvt; 
began to sink upon tl^c* ground, the hoo.d 
still ex])aiule(l, the glisli tiing c/yes still fixed 
u[)on the yellow iiuiss in Iront. So slow was 
the mo\t.:nu nt th;it the hl.u k c'olumn seemed 
to hang in tiu' aii" c>n iin iinisihle pi\()l ; sc.) 
inrmitesimal tlie tic -^c • ncliiig anglt‘ that the 
rigid rod hovered o\ t r the ground like a dark 
sliaciow ert* it tell parallel witli the tiger’s 
htxly. I'hc eurvetl tail, on which the* full 
weight ol tlu; uplifted column had restt'd, 
now slowly uncoiled, and with a graceful 
sweep lay iceaet'lully along the- gmss. Only 
the hooded head and sj)arkling eyes kept 
uatc'h and w’ard oo i tIu' lying ni.ass in front 

‘Mying ” in both seiisi s of the tiam. It 
was an armecj (riiee a mcav hrcjalhing lime 
before the deadly battle lor life and 
c.lc-alh. 

k'or a moment there was an ominous still- 
nc-^s. Not a moveanent, not a cjiiiver, 
Ixitrayed the slumbering lire in either com* 
l)alant. but lor those* glowing cyixs, the 
t'()hra. might hav(.‘ liec/n a painb'd line uj)on 
the grec'ii ; hut lor that massive c hest, rising 
and tailing with each suppressed l)r(“ath, the 
tiger might have been a seiilpliired ehigy. It 
was the lull ht'l'ore tlu* storm, the* deej), 
oppressive silence^ ht'fore the thuuder- 
( lap. 

.Slowly, silently, tla' slrijual flaws that liad 
lain Hal ujion the ground beside .tlie shaggy 
head he*gan to curve' iinvards - inwards 
under tlie sweating nose, inwards under the 
whiskc-ied jaw', inwards under the heaving 
(best and there lay still. Slowly ancl 
gradually the hind leg.^ that had s|«rawled on 
the' ground drew inwards under the huge 
belly coiled and slid and scraped, till they 
bore the weight ol tlu* mass above, d'hc^ 
jiainted tail swished off a lly Irom the striped 
side and sw'ishc cl ag.dn, 

]lul the cobra answered him, movement 
for movement pc'ihaps unnoticed by the 
tiger. 'The rigid column that had lain like a 
l)iece of black ruhluT b(‘;an to coil and coil 
at its lower extremit)’. Soon half its length 
was coiled. With an almost imperceptible 
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quiver the other half raised itself slightly, as 
if feeling tht‘ support of this solid base — then 
gently relaj)sed along the ground in confi- 
dence. Only the hooded head, the forked 
tongue, the glistening eyes marked the 
exlreine tension at which the bolt rested, 
ready to be shot into the air. 

A terrific roar rent the sky -a huge, dark 
mass loomed above in a black cloud--down, 
down it upon me- my glazed eyes 

refused to close over niy death-agtiny. 

He Bhu^wan! ’AVhat was that? Like a 
bolt from a cross-bow the cobra s])rang from 
the unfolding coil met the tiger’s throat in 
mid-air. 'Fhe unwinding coil coiled amnv 
around the 
tiger’s neck. 

With a heavy 
thud both 
reached the 
earth, not a 
yard from my 
head. 

A cloud of 
dust obscured 
the seem:. 

The tiger roll- 
ing along the 
ground, claw- 
ing frantically 
at his throat, 
was all 1 saw ; 
a low, gurg- 
ling, choking 
sound was all 
1 heard. 1 
waited for no 
more ; with one supreme effort I tottered 
to my feet and fell headlong over the tall 
grass- -outside the arena. A sudden gush 
of blood from my wounded arm, and I 
remembered iio more. The last recollection 
1 had was that of a vague, mingled sound of 
tearing grass and crackling twigs, of rending 
flesh and stifled groans. Then I remembered 
no more. 

When 1 came to myself the cool dew of 
night was lying thick ui)on me and the bright 
moonlight playing upon the scene. A vague, 


indefinable emotion surged in my heart as 
consciousness grew upon me — a feelin|LOf 
true thankfulness indeed, and yet of mifled 
pain and anguish. The battle-picture .stood 
before me— suddenly T remembered rny black 
cobra, my love, rny only love. A horrible 
fear clutched at my heart, a deep, over-master- 
ing anxiety swept over me. In frantic haste 
1 arose, and tottered — crawled — to the 
arena. 

My worst apprehensions were fulfilled. 
The tiger indeed was dead ; he lay on his 
back, his feet in the air. Already he 
was a blackened, putrid corpse. 'J’he 
])oison indeed had done its work. 

Hilt in that 
t(‘rrihle, fran- 
tic struggle 
the tiger’s 
claws had lorn 
t h t? c o b ra’s 
b o (1 y i n t o 
shreds of .rib- 
bon, had lorn, 
and mangled 
them piece- 
meal, till they 
hung in strings 
from bis claws 
and strewed 
bis chest. Only 
one piece re- 
mained. The 
cobra’s head, 
though cut off 
at llie neck 
by the tiger’s 
claws, still lay buried deep in tlie tiger’s 
throat. Not all the savage strength of the 
gigantic brute could tear away that fatal 
grip. It lay there, jaw to jaw, fang to fang, 
embedded in the now putrid flesh all that 
remained of my once t)eautiful black cobra. 

No, sahib. T could not rear this one to 
take /ier place. Her soul still lives ! And 
they are jealous — like women ! \Vith a 
hasty salaam the tall figure vanished into the 
darkness. 




Farther North than Nansen. 

THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION OF THE DUKE OF THE ABRUZZI. 

liv Dr. Olindo Malagodi. 


HJ^N the 'SicHa Polare left 
("!hi isliania at 11.30 on the 
1 2th of June, on the 

voyage whieli was destined t ) 
e(:li[isi: the Arctic rec'ord, 
slie was gi\en a very hearty 
“ send - off/’ lly order of tlie King of 
Sweden and Norway tlu* guns of tlu* 
^forts saliiUal her, and hunting was con- 
spicuous on the ships of ti\e port, on the 
nuinicijial hiiildings, and on many private 
houses. A great crowd cheeied the little 
ship as it slowlv 
moved away. The 
last pcopk' to say 
good Ijye to tie: 1 )uke 
wt're the Italian < 'rin- 
suls an<l \’ie(s(’on 
sills, I )r. Nansen and 
Mrs. N ansi 'll, Mrs. 

Ibsen, daugliter 
Ujornsen and dai..,.. 
ter-in-law of Ibsen, 
the painter W eren 
ski old, and some 
Italian Visitors. 

Nansen staye^l to 
speak to the Duke u[) 
to the last moment. 

He was enthusiastic 
about the expedition, 
and his full confi 
deuce removed any 
apprehension that 
bthers might have 
felt. No one now 
doubled that the ex- 
pedition would be 
fortunate and would 
come back safe, but 
no one exiiecled it back in fifteen months. 
We all knew that ii had pri^jiared to be away 
about two yciirs, :uid Nansiui never thought 
it would bo back '.ft loss time. “We expert,’’ 
he said to me, ‘'some of our whalers to 
bring good news of them in the autumn of 
1900. If not, \\f.i shall prepare an expedi- 
tion for the summer of 1901, and go in 
search of them.” 

I asked Nansen what he thought of the 
dangers. “i )f course, there are dangers,” he 
Vol. X*. 70 


replied, “in the Arctic regions, as there are 
everywhere. Y'ou may be killed l^y an acej- 
dent there, just as in Christiania, S'ou niifet 
lieware of the s[)eeial dangers of tlie place. 
As to (questions of health, the Arctic regdons, 
having no microbes, are the healthiest in the 
world. I am sure th.'ft we shall see them 
back, sale and well, in 1901.” 

'Those who knew the [Hogramme of the 
exjK'dilion must have be n much perplexed 
to hear of its return a year before it was 
expi-cted. We thought lliat some great 
mishap had occurred, 
or that it liad had the 
exceptional luck to 
get llirnugh its pro- 
gramme in half the 
allotted time. We see 
now that l)oth sup- 
positions were partly 
correct. Many mis* 
ha[»s — one of them 
very grave befell the 
e\{)edition, but it 
scored, nevertheless, 
a great succes.s. 

At the time when 
the expedition started 
little was publicly 
known of its organiza- 
tion. It wa.s, indeed, 
]»oorly advertised, 
i)Ul this was inten- 
tional. If the Duke 
and his companions 
could have managed 
it, they would have 
started as they started 
for Alaska, without 
anyone knowing any- 
thing about it. i'hey could not under- 
stand the (airiositv of the ])ublic about 
a matter which they regarded as abso- 
lutely their own private business. It was 
unjileasant to have people asking about 
their intentions. Wise uiei'i do not speak 
beforehand of what they intend to do, 
especially in cases where a dismal failure 
may be awaiting them. "This retiircnce was 
not only a kind of ^aristocratic modesty; 
it involved also the fastidiou.sness of the 
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scientific conscience. 'I'liey fi’ared that 
inisstateMiients would arise froiii interviews 
and news[>nper articles. 'I'lie general public, 
thus had little ne\ys about the expedition, 
but those who watched the pri?})a rations were 
able to learn a good deal. 

J.et us consider the composition of the 
party. 'J’he officers and crew compri.sed ten 
Italians and ten Norwegians. 'The Italian 
contingent afterwards liecaine eleven, and 
that for a curious reason. C)n itu^ voyage 
from Christiania to An hangel the Duke and 
his compatriots had a sonuovhat unhappy 
experience of the art of the Norwegian 
sailor who acted as the cooking functionary. 
They took the occasion, therefore, of engag- 
ing at Archangel an Italian cook whom they 


found in a restaurant there. 
'I'he Norwegians generally 
had only a secondary part 
to play, d'hey had simply 
to look after the ship, and 
W(Te engaged because of 
the c-xperi(;nce lliat Nor- 
wegians possess of the 
An tic' Seas. Hut the ship s 
voyagt: was to be l)y no 
means tlu* chief fc'aliire of 
the expedition, as we shall 
see later on. 

Tile chief of llu* expedi- 
tion was thi' I>iikt‘. 'I'he 
Duke of the Ahru/./i is 
cousin to the iu:w King oC 
Italy and nephew to the 
assassinated King, who 
loved him much, and 
assisted him in various 
ways in this iinderlaking. 

I h' is the third scni of the 
dead King’s brother, 
Amedee, Due d'Aosta, wlio 
was King of Sjiain from 
1 (S70 till 1*^75. 'I'lu' 1 )iike 
of tin; Abrii//i was born on 

in Madrid, and rei'eived 
the nauieol Luigi Amedee. 
In the House of Savoy 
tlu're an? two strikingly 
different lyjies, as de-arly 
di.fiiud as if they were 
slriK'k upon medals. One 
i-> the slrongly-liuill, martial 
ty])(' made [lojiulai l.iy King 
\'iclor fanmanuel, and re- 
})cali‘d in his son King 
Umberto. The olbcristbe 
inure deheatt', sU aider type 
that one ob.serves rn llif portraits of (Aiilo 
Albt?rto, the first Prinei' of the House .of 
Savoy who drew his sword fiir Italian indepen- 
dcm.'eand unity, and who died brokeii-lu artcd 
in exile in Lorlugal. d'he Duke of the Ahruzzi 
i.s of the latter type, hut possesses all that 
lov(.‘ of adventure that for ceaitiiries involved 
the House of .Savoy iu great J^airojican <jues- 
lions, nolwilhstauding the smallness of its 
State. He is now twenty seven years old, 
lightly built, tall, with a cliaractcrisiii' aud 
attractive face. He speaks little, and what 
he says is said in undertones. His brother, 
the Comte de 'I'urin, calls him the .scientific 
niemher of tlie Royal House. 'The Duke 
was educated in the Naval Academy of 
Livorno, where he pas.sed his examinations 
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successfully, and he is now a lieutenant in 
the Italian Navy. 

After finisliing his studies he felt little attrac- 
tion for aristoenitic life, and accordingly he 
Started round the world on a tour that 
lasted some years, visiting all sorts of places, 
and iiUeresling himself in navigation. On 
his reliirn he look up another branch of 
adventun.', devoting himself for a couple of 
years to Al[)ine climbing, until his exertions 
were crowned with the triumph of the ascent 
of Mount l‘di;is,»o[ which a full report has 
just been published and Iranslati.d into 
English. 'The mountain had been attacked 
many times unsueiessfullv by Amcri(‘an 
climbers. d'he clma.r guide, IVtigas, who 
acxompanitsl the Duke, e\plained to me the 
didiculty of the ascent. 

It ai)pears that it is 
specially hard, not only 
heeausi- it is oiu* of ihi* 
highest in the world, but 
het'ause it is also an 
Arctic mountain. On 
other mountains you 
hud snow and iv't* about 
the' middh* of the a.->< cut ; 
at Mount i'dias, howe\ ei', 
the ice begins almost iit 
the foot, and the higher 
rocks are shrouded in 
(;tei nal mist. 

d’he sc'cond ill com- 
mantl was ( 'ajiLain I'm- 
bcMio (\igni. lb: also 
belongs to the Italian 
Navy, and is the son ol 
an Italian giMieral. A 
fairdiaircd, strongly built, 
and handsome man (jt 
thirty-six, full of intclli 
^ence and energy, he 
was ch Oil'll by tlie 
^Dnke bei aiise the latter had already experi 
enced his great (jualities of eoiirage ami 
ri'sono'e. 'The other two oliii'ers were Lieut('n- 
ant Franco (^)uerini and Dr. Achille (Aavalli. 
(Jiicrini, a man of thirty one, had already 
gained the medal for military valour in con- 
nection w'Uh the disorders in (.’rete in 1S97. 
It All ! i: remembered that during the Cretan 
troubles a. Tiirkish" conijiany of gendarmes 
revolted and silled their own <'olonel, after 
wards shutting iheniselvcs up in the barracks 
to resist tiie international troojis. (^luerini led 
the troops who forced the entrance to the 
barracks and arrested the mutineers. He 
belongs to a noble Venetian family, from 
which at the* time of the Venetian Republic 


were elected two Doges. Cavalli was doctor 
to the expedition, and had besides to take 
charge of the botanical and zoological 
observations. 

'Fhc four Alpine guides w^ere a special 
feature of the expedition, as they had never 
before been used in the Arctic regions. 'Fhe 
Duke chose them, thinking tliat their ability 
and skill in dealing with Alpine ice would 
prove valuable in dealing with Polar ice. 
Nansen did not believe that tlw'y would be 
useful in this sen.se. He admired them as 
.strong men. hut he thought that they would 
lind l oiulilions utterly ijiffeient from tho.se to 
which they had been accustomed. 'The result 
seems to tell in favour of the guides, 
because of the four peo[)le who have reached 
the highest point two 
were guides. 'Plie chief 
of the guides was Gui- 
si'ppe Petigas, a man of 
thirly eight, well known 
in lluj climbing world. 
'I hi.' others were named 
I’clice Ollier, Kenouillet, 
.and Savoie. 'There were 
bis ides two Italian 

sailor.s, (iiacomo C’ar- 
th nti, a young 1 brrcules, 
anti ( ’ana}>a. Among the 
Norwegians the import- 
ant man was Captain 
JAersen, who in the 

opinion of many people 
is tlie most experienced 
navigator of tl\e Arctic 
seas. Small, grey- haired, 
grey l)i arded, and wrin- 
kled, his was just the 

face of the .sea - wolf. 
'The other Norwegians 
wi'ie Anton 'Torgrinsen, 
Henry Slokken, Andrea 
Andresen, ( 'hristian Andersen, Ditman 

Ol.-msseii, Johan Johansen, Axel Andersen, 

('arl ( .’hristian Hanson, and Ole Johansen. 

now TIIK KXIM.hl riON WAS ORGANIZED. 

In the beginning everything was ])lanned 
(juietly, setTctly. TV'w persons knew that in 
tile winter of 1.S98 the Duke of the .Ahruzzi 
was in ( .’hristlania, interviewing Nansen and 
other Arctic experts. 'Then he bought the 
Jaso;t, a ship that had to its credit many 
tussles with northern ice, 'The Jason was a 
\vhaler, which liad been used for seventeen 
years in the seal fisheries by C'aptains Larsen, 
and Jacoh.son, and had been used too by 
Nansen in his first Greenland voyage. Mr, 
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Archer, the shipbuilder, 
of I.arwils, undertook to 
refit her, and to [)ut her 
in condipon to resist the 
pressure of the ice. 'I'he 
ship was painted grey, 
and had the Savoia 
Cross depicted on the 
stem. She was rechrist- 
ened the Stella Poland 
and a black star on a 
white field was hung 
upon the mast. 'I'he 
length of the ship v^as 
about 150ft., her width 
31ft., lu:r deiitli ifift., 
and her ca()acity 495 
tons. Slie was, of 
cour.se, a sailing ship, 
and possessed very wide 
sails, being fitted like a 
brigantine ; but she liad 
a small engine for steam 
ing, which gavi* her a 
speed (if five inikfs an 
hour. 'The engines had to he used only in an 
emergency or when it was imjiossible to pro- 
ceed in any other way, bt^'ause the coal, which 
was the best ^^’elsh coal, liad to be econo 
mized, its chief use being to keep the crew 
warm in winter. All the interior of the ship 
was refitted in view of tlie sjiecial jiurpose to 
which it was to be put. A [ilace had to be 
found on deck for a 
hundred and twenty 
dogs, who were to play 
a leading role in the 
most important part of 
the expedition. A saloon 
for the officers and one 
for the crew were con- 
structed, and were com- 
fortably but sim[)ly 
decorated and furnished, 
the only ornaments in 
the saloon being the por- 
traits of the King and 
Queen of Italy, to which, 
by a happy thought of 
the Duke, were added 
those of the King and 
Queen of Norway and 
Sweden, from the shores 
of whose {'OLintry the 
travellers set fortli. 

In the early spring of 
1899 the l)uke was 
again in Christiania, this 
time to arrange for the 


provision.s and the ap- 
paratus. 'rhese were 
collected from every 
country - food and wine 
from Italy and else- 
w’here, instruments from 
( f e r m a n y , wa terproofs 
from hhigland, furs from 
Kussia. 'I'he I^uke per- 
sonally inspected and 
tested everything. One 
may al.nosl say that no- 
thing entered the vessel 
witlioiit passing through 
his hands. Nansen said 
to me : “ I appreciated 
at oiK'e the .seriousness 
of the enter} irist; when 
1 saw the Duke, instead 
of giving orders, doing 
things himself, 'i’his is 
the best test of the 

(puilificalions of a man 
for such a husini’ss. 

lie must he willing and 
able to do everything. A k;ndcr must trust 
only to himselt.'’ 

'The (juantity of pro\'isions collected was 
immen.se. 'I’lu.y were: j)rt |)arcd to last fijr three 
years, hut Nansen lliought that there was. 
enough (‘ven for five' years. In organizing tliis 
mass of material the Duke showed his })racti»'al 

nature. 'I’hey were stored in 1,500 ho\(.:s, 

eac h box of such dimen- 
sions and weight that a 
man ('ould easily move 
it. Tlie boxes were in 
four ('lasses, distin- 
guished from one an- 
other by colour(.‘(.l strijies. 
Black stripes were used 
for food boxes. 1 he 
sta|’)le food was rice, 
biscuits, salt ine^at, and 
bottled vegetables, be- 
sides j,ooo boUlt^s of 
wine. 

'I'he food was so dis- 
])osed that each box 
contained all the various 
items of the daily meals. 
The cases containing 
clothes had a green 
stripe.^ In them, besides 
the ordinary sailors’ 
eejuipment, there was 
the Esquimaux e(]iiip- 
ment for the winter. 
The boxes of scientific 
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h'nmt a I’hoti,. 


instnmi(.'nts liorc red stripes. Usefiil mis- 1 see that an 
ri'llaih.'ous but not necessary article's were llial the Duke 


useful could be promptly 
identified. 

THK J’KOORAMMIC OF THE 
EXTEOITION.* 

If the Duke did not care 
for publii'ity as to the 
orj^anization of his party, 
all the more was he bent 
mion secrecy as to his pro- 
gramme. He 4 >articularly 
did not want it to be 
thoui^lit that hi^ chief aim 
was to beat previous re- 
cords ’and to reach the 
Pole. His expedition was 
to be specially in its object 
a scienibic exploratioti of 
the An tic rci^ions. 'I'o go 
farther north is naturally 
the object of every ex- 
plorer, simply because 
every <‘xplorer wishes to 
study tile less- known 
regions; but the .si'ientific 
study of the places through 
which he had to pass was 
the I )uke’s first object, 
ICnglish news[)aper believes 
look his iirogramme from 


in boxes with ncIIow stripes. Amongst these Nansen. Nothing ('ould lie more inexact 


were things that had probably 


never enten.'d those regions packs 
of cards, chess boards, lottery- bags, 
a guitar, a {ihonograph, a grajiho- 
phone, a musical box, with a full 
repertoire including the Italian 
Royal March, and extracts from 
the ojicras “l.a Ilohcme,” 

“Manon, ” “ Mefistofele,” “Kigo 
letto, ” “ Profeta, ” “ Cavalleria 

Rusticana, ” “Lohengrin,’' “'I’ann 
Kauser,” “(lioconda,” “lkiglia(’ci,” 

“ Puritani,” and “ I )onna ) uanita ” ; 
there was also a good collection of 
fireworks. It may seem to some 
that these things were not worthy 
to occupy useful s[)ace in the shij). 

Rut the l )uke regarded it as vastly 
important that the spirits of tlie 
men should be kept uj) by every 
means. 'Po posses'.s, up there in 
the dark, these small things that 
suggested that they wtae not en- 
tirely cut off from ' civilization was 
an incentive to cheerfulness. All 
the cases were so disposed in the 
ship so that in the ‘event of a 

‘ ^ r;UISKO*K I'KIUJAS, CHIKK op- 'I..K GUIDKS. 

disaster hi^ipening the most fvom a mto. 
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Nansen himself told me that the first time 
he had an interview with the Duke he 
saw that tlie Duke had already fixed 
his programme. d'he information given 
by Nansen to the Duke had reference 
mainly to (|uestions of provisions and 
hygienic ])recautions. Certainly the Duke 
was assisted by the expi^rienee of Nansen, 
be('ause })art of the return route of 
Nansen was on the same line that the 
Italian exji'lnrers had to follow going north. 
As the Italians 
had to go through 
V r a n z ] o s i* f 
Land they were 
also indebted to 
the trxperiences 
of the Knglish 
traveller, Jack 
son, whose book, 

“A d'housand 
Days in the 
Ar('tic,” was ])ub 
lished just a. fi'w 
weeks before; the 
Duke starte.'d. 
iJut the secrecy 
key)t by the 
Duke was siu h 
that an Knglish 
jiaper, usually 
wt .dl informed 
a 1) out s u e h 
things, has said 
that the route; 
followed by the 
I )uke was jiracli- 
cally the saiiu* as 
Nansen’s, adding 
the curious ex- 
planation that 
the Sfc//(i 
had, perhaps, 
rea(;hed a. more 
northerly point, 
liecause she was 
lighter tlian the 
Eram! d'he two 
rout(;s were so 
different that we may say in one sense that 
the Duke started where Nansin left off. 
Moreover, the principles on which the two 
journeys were based were vastly different. 

A short ('omyiarison with Nansen’s voyage 
will serve to illuminate the Duke's idea. As 
is well known, Nansen, having discovered on 
the (Ireepland coast .some remnant of a 
wreck that had happened on the Siberian 
coast, formed the theory that a great ice- 


current drifted from vSiberia to Circenland, 
pa.ssing through the I’okir circle. So he 
ho|)ed to reach the Pole by letting his ship 
drift with this ice-current. With such an 
idea he sailed along the Siberian coa.st, 
taking his .shij^ to tlu; new Sil)erian island, 
d'hen the shij) was inclosed by llu^ i('e. d'he 
current existed in reality, and tlu; ship was 
b.ought north, but not quite in a direct line, 
and it touched only near tlu; eighty - sixth 
degree. 'Phe sledge expedition was inuU-r- 

taken only when 
Nansen saw that 
the shij) was not 
going diriclly 
nortli, and it got 
from S 4 deg. to 
SOdeg. j^^min. 
Osei'. 

'I'lie 1 )uke, on 
tlu; other hand, 
had deviseil the 
iu.)ti«>n of going 
noi'tli simply 
With sledge ex- 
peiiilions. Ac 
cording lu: took 
his ship to hraiiz 
|(>sef Land, be- 
cause h».‘ wanted 
to have a fixed 
point terra 

firm (I IVcun which 
to send foiih a 
sc'ries (){ sleilge 
expeditions. 1 ^ 
sav a series, be- 
cause upon the 
luimbcr of tlu; 
expeditions rc 
suits had t 
depend. 1 he. 
first oik; had to 
be short and, 
slow, and the- 
later oiu;s longer 
and (juickcr. 
So to say, each 
tri|) had to he 
a basis for the next, because it had to 
construct depots of yjrovDions for the fol- 
lowing ones, and bei;aiise the knowledge 
accyuired by each tri[) would make the 
progress of the following ones nuieh ({ui(;ker. 
In ihe first year the expedition had not to 
reach very far, but to estaldish a sound 
knowledge of the suiTomuling ('ounlry and 
to afford e.\perienc;e to llie men engaged upon 
it; whilst trips in the .scconvl year, and 
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especially the last Irij) of all, should reach 
as far nortli ;is possilde. 

I may add here that the Duke had with 
him a small balloon to Ih! used on Andree’s 
lines. DcU.rticism was the note of the 
expedition. All the devices of })revious 
e.N[)loiers were to be tried. 

thk vovAoi: and ns Ki.sm/rs. 

N(jw dint we know linw the expedition 
was organized and what was its aim we ran 
follow its progrirf^s. 'The Sfrl/n J'ouve 
started on June 12th from ( 'hristiania ; on 
till' 22nd it loiK’hf'd M'roinsoe, on ihi* 2^'lh it 
rearhed X'ardo, ai.d on the 1st Jul\ Arch 
angel, on the ku.s^ian roast, where the 


kind of Arctic po.sPofficc. On one of the 
huts left there by Jai'kson was a notice-board 
intimating that any letters deposited would 
be brought to civilization by the whaler 
Caf^eJla, which was to repass there on 
August 15th. 

'i'he Duke, whose scientific instruments 
were of grt'at ])'\‘cision, was here able to 
correct a geographical error, and to e.stablish 
that ( ape Idora was ten geographical minutes 
more (‘asuvard than had been ^ircviou.sly 
believed. In Mr. jai'kson’s hut were placed 
provisions for eight months, to be utilized if 
till y should havt' later on to seek their safety 
there. ( )n | iily 26th the Sliila J'Oidre left ( ape 
f lora and tried to eiitia the Arctic British 



famous Sibi.'rian hunter, Kontheim, brought 
the' Duke the 120 dogs collected for him by 
order of the (’/ai. riu* tirand Duke 

Vladimir wa nt to Archangel to say “good- 
bye” to tlie Duke. On the iilh July 
the Sfc.lln Eoliuc left Archangel amid 
“hurrahs” from the Ihiglish, Ku.ssian, and 
Scandina’. lan merchant ships collected in 
the port I roriO An hangel to Cape 
Jdora, in I'Vanz josi.f Land, the vessel 
had a good passage. It was blockaded 
by the i- e h < sixteen hours only, but 
was freed by a strong westerly wind that 
swept away the fog and scattered the* ice. 
('a[)e Idora was reachei? on the 21st of July, 
and there tli*; explorers were able to use a 


Channel through the Nightingale^ Channel. 
It was found impossible. Shi; tried tluai to 
round Ak .xanderland, but ine-t unassailable 
b.irrieis of ice. doing back to the Nightin- 
gale Channel and trying again, she succeeded 
at length in bii.-aking with lier bows the fresh 
stiata of ii'c about thirty inches thick, and, 
sailing through a short canal opened in the 
icj‘, she reached the open stat on the 6th of 
August. 'The evening of the .same day the 
ex[)cdilion was able to send its last farew'ell 
to civilization. 

'Lhey met, in fact, the ship Capel/a^ wluch 
had on board the American Wellman expedi- 
tion, then ju.st coming back in .sad condition, 
having lost som»; of il.s members, whilst 
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Wellman himself had a broken leg. To the 
Cape Ha were intrusted some letters, one of 
which from the guide Petigas described the 
life on l)f)ard the Stella Polarc, 

“ I’he days and the weeks pass without 
our noting them,” he wrote. “ We rise at 
half-past six in the morning. At seven we 
feed the dogs. At eight w'o breakfast, and 
at twelve we dine. 'Phen we work till half- 
past six. Then we have sii})j)er, we smoke, 
we play cards or chess, or rend till l)ed time. 
It is not at all cold. Rarely does the ther- 
mometer descend below zero. ^'e.sterday 
the sun shone gloriously. 'Phe ice rellected 
it with blinding light and brilliant hues. 


The ship has withstood all the assaults of the 
ice. Jt is splendid to see how it breaks the 
ice sometimes three or four feet thick. At 
other times, when the ice is extremely thick, 
we throw the ship against it at full steam. 
Then .she goes over it and Ijn^aks it for forty 
or fifty yards. The Duke is always on the 
watch on the bridge, and loses no chance of 
making progress. Sometif)ics he does not 
come down even for his meals. Wdicnever 
we get the smallest passage he orders us. to 
go on, and we are glad of it, because the 
more we advance this year the less we .shall 
have to do next year.” 

At die same time Lieutenant Querini 
wrote : “ I have good news to give. We have 
/^en.ten days in the British C'hannel struggl- 
ing with the ice, but now we are in open watei 
■ norPt of Eton Island.” And this was the 
kst news brought by the whaler post of 1 899. 


Now we know what happened afterwards. ^ 
"Phe Stella Polare \vent along the British 
Channel and reached 82deg. 5min. No | 
other ships had gone so far north l.ty water. 
'Phe Pram had gone farther, but on the ice. . 

Profe.ssor Keiisch, IVesident of the ■ 
Ceographical Society of Norway, told me 
that he did not bt:lie\ e that the Stella l^olare 
i.oulcl go higher than Sideg. ; but the Duke, 
with C’aptain Evcr.scns help, achieved the 
result above named. 'Phe ship did not stay 
for the winter at S^deg. ;;min., befxause she 
could not find a gooil station there. She 
came back and took shelter in 'Pahle Bay 
at Sideg. ,^7min. Hitherto all had gone 
well, but now cani(' mis- 
forlnne.s. 'Phe iee grew 
thieker and thicker round 
the vessel, threatening to 
smash her, and at last on 
the Sill of September an 
avalanche of ic'c: falling on 
her sidci broki; it, and the 
water began to lush in. 
'Phe moment was critical. 

It set'incal as il the slii[) 
must sink, but luckily an 
enormous spiial movement 
of the ic'c; ihrc.w her upon a. 
grcjat and solid plateau of 
iec‘, wlic.re shci was safe for 
llu‘ lime;. But the result 
of this mishap was very 
grave. 'J'hc; hrcficen shi[) 
was no longer habitable*. 
All the comfort })repared 
within her was lost. Iristead 
of the commodious liomc 
that the vessel had offered, 
the sailors had to construct a refuge with two 
tents, each 20ft. long, over wliicli was erected 
a lent larger still, whilst over the tent were 
stretedied some sails, and planks werre put all 
round. Between the two tents was placeal a 
stove for warming and cooking. PA cry man 
had upon his bed a covering made of wolf- 
.skin and filled with goose fc/athers. 

'Phe cold was terrible* the first night in the 
tents. Even the boots were frozen. JLit the 
falling of the snow soon offered a better pro- 
tection, and they began to be comfortable. 
For the dogs was constructed a wooden 
kennel, and one of the chief pieces of work 
during the winter was to clear away the con- 
stantly falling snow fro''*) it. 'Phe Christmas 
was celebrated with great solemnity, and 
the New^ Year’s Day was honoured with a 
brilliant display of fireworks. 

'Phe officers during the winter attended 
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to scientific studies, under the direction of 
Captain Caj^ni, leaving particular attention to 
ocean currents, the magnetic Pole and its 
influence, the luminous phenomena of the 
Polar nights, the formation and extension of 
the ice, the thermic system of the Arctic 
atmosphere and seas, the rm.-nsiiration of the 
earth's enisi in ihost* regieuis, cuul the Polar 
fanna. 

U[) to this time th(' health of the parly had 
been good, but on t’hristmas I )av, as the tent 
was surrounded by ice, (dagni and die Duke 
went to practise witli the sled,L.M‘S, and wne 
both frostbitten. 'They saw their own hands 
grow suddenly while, then hku'k. i'wo .if the 
J )uke s lingers were so alTia te'd tliat at lirsl it 
was thought dial his K fi arm would have to 
lie amputated by the d(i( tor. L'ltimalely it 
was found only necessary to reinovr llic tips 
of the tingi'is. kVoin that time his health 
was not so good as biiore. 

lie had to slay foui months nndci the lent, 
but could not endure to lemain in bed, where 
be .sla\ed onl\ one da\. .Xfler this be busic'd 
him.^elf in pi'epaiing l!ie sledg(' expedition. 

'I'liis e\p(’ditioii liied Ihst to start on 

k'ebuiary jSlli, but ihe eold w.i.s loo bitter; the 
tlieruuuin ter maiked ^jdi'g,. below /.(M*o, ('. ; 
-he dogs died ol (‘old, and alt( 1 two days the 
e\pediti(.)n earn*' b. (k. It started again on 
March iilh with thirteen men, thiileen 

sledges, and lo-S (.!« 'riK.-y found the 

condition ol la* iet n ruble. It roso in big 
broken masses lik( io( ks, and soiiu times a 
passage bad to l)(‘ eul ihiongb it witii axes, 
at a great (ost of labour, broin die first 

days it was s^s.-n, too, dial tlie lood was 

consuiiKal much iimrc' (jiiii'kly than had 
he(‘n (‘xpeelcd. Jl was a('cordinglv dc('id(‘d 
to make* the exjiedition smaller. Lieuti/nanl 
(,)iierini, the guide Ollier, and the Norwegian 
sa*lor lle-ni) Stokkeii, on Mar<'h :?isf waae 
sent liack with ten da\s’ lood. 'riiev nev(M- 
arrived; tliev were seen no more, (kiplain 
(!\agni fears that, as in the meantime the 
temjieratun^ had giown rmieh warmer, tliey 
may have fallt.'u in .some ol tlu; canals of 
waitcT opened in tli-' i< e. There* is only a 
faint hope that tla;)' may not be lost, and that 
they niin succeed in reaching sorm; winter 
refuge. * 

On March 31st another detachment W’as 
Sent l)a('k< < (niipose*d o{ Dr. ('avalli with the 
guide Savoie, th-a *saiIor ( iardenti, and the 
other Norwegians, with iw'eiity-live days’ food, 
and they arrived safe. 'I'here remained now 
on the exp(MiUon nortl! only four Ttalians- 
C’aptain Cagni, the gtrde Petigas, the guide 
Penouillet, and the young sailor Canapa. Up 
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to the eighty fifth degree the ice remained 
rough and most difficult ; but beyond that 
point it was better, and stretched in front 
in great levels, ovc-r which the sledges slid 
beautifully. Hut the food became more and 
more si'ari'c. The exjilorers were already 
compelled to live almost exclusively on dog 
flesh. Hut the nu n were enthusiastic ; some- 
times they went on for tw'cnty four hours all 
at a run ; they wanted to reach yie eighty- 
scvi'iilh d(‘gri'c. 

( )n April ^^ih dii‘y lonchcd Sddeg. 33min. 
at d5deg. of longitiidi!. Then Captain 
( ’agni tlioughl that to ‘go on would he 
rash, and that his responsibility com- 
pelled him to order a retreat. Steps were 
retraced, on Ajiiil ^sth. Hi t the way back 
was very long and sl(.)w\ 'I'lu y arrived only 
on June 23rd. 'Ihc journey forward had 
taken Ibrtv five da\s; the jtjiirney back took 
fifly-nine days. Tht* journey north hail shown 
llial there was no land. Neither iVtcrman 
Land nor any odier eaiiK* (;ver in sight. 'The 
ice hung as a roof on the si/a, and so being 
more leva 1 bad inaih* the progress easier; 
but on the return a new and terrible danger 
lliieatened tlu; explorers. 

'ilie boundless iee-plaiii bad disappeared: 
it had broken ils(.ir in lloatiiig islands of ice. 
'I’he explorers were no longi'i masters of their 
conrsi* ; lliey could no longer drive ; they had 
often to float with lliese islands of iiv, trying 
to direct them by means of sails. I'he 
drift of |]i(‘ iee-( nrreni discovered by Nansen 
threw tliein eonlimiously westward ; to make 
bead against it they had to (‘hange* again and 
.again the (lne('lion of thi'ir ('onrs(‘. At last on 
a clear (lay they discoveied Harley bsland ; 
they had hciai drivi*n .ppnin. more .south- 
ward ih.in 'I'l plit/ Ikiy ; they had to turn 
north again, and throngli Alexander l.and, 
ei(»ssing the sen canals on i(‘(‘l xags, rea('hed 
at last (’ape Hrorock ; and thenei^ got to 
'replit/ Hay in twelve hours. 'There the 
Duke and ('avalli were on tin; lookout for 
them. 'I'lie) were safe, hut only in the nick 
of time ; all the sledges were lost, and only 
seven dogs weri/ let't, 

In tile meantime, the ('arpenters worked 
dcsj)crately to mend tin* damaged vessel, 'i’o 
stay there anollier winter was not to Ix,*- 
thoiight of. .Already so badly shaken, 
the shlj) could not hava; stood another on- 
slaught of ihe ice. On tlic .Sth August the 
restore<^ S/t'//ci J\)lare was free from the ice. 
After discharging the greater part of their 
provisions in the I lay, and forming a depot for 
two years lobe iisei' by their lost (ainijxanions, 
if they should chance to reach it, the ship 
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started, and in one day reached the British 
Channel, but found herself in a trap. The 
Channel was obstructed by ice. For sixteen 
days she struggled with the icebergs ; many 
times the crew in imminent danger had to 
leave the ship in small boats. At last the 
open water met their gaze, and on the last 
day of August the Stella Polare touched 
Cape Id ora again. 'Fhere they found the post 
left on July 12th by the Capella. Amongst 
the letters was one from King Humbert. 
Whilst that letter was lying at Cai)e Flora the 
King liad fallen a victim to Bresci^s bullet. 

VVe can now sum up the results of the 
labours of the Duke and his cermrndes. 
First of all, we see that the expedition was 


Another record is the Stella Polare' s 
having reached 82deg. 4min. by open 
sea. Its most brilliant success is, of 
course, the sledge expedition led by 
Captain Cagni. Moving from 81 deg. 
47 min. it reached 86deg. 33min. — that 
is, it covered 4deg. 46min. As coming 
back it went 44m in. south-west of the point 
from which it had started, one may .say 
that in 105 days it covered lodeg. 54min. 
-- that is, about 750 miles. 

I told you wiiat was the opinion of Dr. 
Nansen when the expedition started. 1 
could not better close my short exposition 
than with the opinion of Nansen on its 
succes.s. Sjieaking to a friend of mine in 
Christiania, Nan.sen said : “ 'Fhey have sur- 
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able to develop only half its programme, 
having been compelled by the ac('ident to 
the vessel to compress its work into one 
season. Notwithstanding that, it has estab 
lished a new record. C'ompnring this with 
the previous records, we find that 82d(*g. 
was reached by Payer, in 1874; 82deg. 45min. 
by Parry, in 1877 ; Saclcg. 54min. by Beaumont, 
in 1876 ; 83deg. 2omin. by Markham, in 
1876 ; 83deg. 24min. l)y I .ockwood, in 1882 ; 
86deg. i4min. by Nan.sen, in 1S95 ; and 
86deg. 33min. by the Duke of the Abruzzi’s 
pany, in igoo. 


passed every expectation. 'Phey have gone 
through a region where man had never been ; 
they have sucretxled in determining the most 
northern boundaries of Europe. 'They have 
shown that from Franz Josef Land . to the 
Pole there is nothing but sea.” And in the 
brilliant S[)eech with which he greeted the 
arrival of the Duke and his companions in 
Christiania he said, with felicitous courtesy : 
“ You are continuing the great traditions of 
Polo and Colombo ; youj sons of the Land 
of the Sun, have gone farther North than any 
Northerner as yet.” 
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O put a jud^c info the witness- 
box, as it were, is an tLxperience 
whj(^h obviously <loe.s not fall 
to the lot of most mortals. 
Lord justice Romer is what 
barristeis would call a “good 
vdtncss.” I hojie T shall not be set down as 
being unduly egotistic if 1 claim to be a good 
judge on this point. Indeed, 1 leave the 
matter to be judged at the hands of the 
great jury of readers of J'nK Strand when 
they have tinished this article, in which 
his lordship gives a most interesting story of 
his career, which was told on the eve of his 
departure for South Africa on the Hospitals’ 
Commission. 

“ I’hc first salient point in the story of 
my lift:,’' said his lordship, in answer to 
my question, “ was my taste for mathe- 
matics for that led me to go to the Uni- 
versity, and ihenc^ to the Bar. I was at 
a school called St. John’s Foundation School, 
afterwards known as St. John’s Hall, in St. 
John’s 'Vood. if was a large .school with 
about 160 boys or so. 'I'he head master was 
the Rev. A. V. Thomson, and he was assisted 
by very good masters. We had a particularly 
able mathcBBatical master, who w'as an 
Oxford and not (as might have been anti- 


cipated) a Cambridge man. I always liked 
mathematics, and finding there that it was 
cultivated 1 did my best, and one year, 
rather to the surprise of all the masters, I 
came out first in the sixth form. 'I'hat 
encouraged me, and I look to reading on my 
own account as well as for the love of the 
thing. Ultimately the school persuaded me 
to try to get a scholarship at Cambridge. 
T tried, and got a scholarship at d 'rinity Hall. 
That was a gieat piece of good fortune, to 
my mind, because it was a college which 
exactly suited my idiosyncrasies. I was 
very fond of sport and athletic exercise, 
and 1 never could have worked at mathe- 
matics if 1 had not also been at a 
college which encouraged and fiivoured 
outdoor sjiorls and athletics. I suppose 
T am rather a curiosity yihysically, for 
the harder I worked at .sports the better 
1 could work at mathematics when I was not 
enjoying myself at games. 'Fhat has always 
been the same all my life. 1 always needed 
great physical exercise to keep me in good 
health, and phy.sical exercise never seems to 
induce mental fatigue with me. That is how 
I came to go from school to college. 

“It is rather a curious thing that only a 
short time ago a card was sent up to me 
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by a gentleman who wished to see me at the 
(!ourts. To my astonislunent and pleasure 
it turned out to be one of my old schoob 
fellows whom 1 had not seen sincx* 1858 or 
1850. He had been a successful merchant 
in India, and was a fine s[)ecimen of a Scotch 
gentlenu'in, just what I would have expected 
to result irom the Scotch hoy 1 knew. 
'J'hough so many yc'urs had clapstxl f)ur 
memories -verL; very good with respect to 
those i)ast days, and we had a loiig ('hat about 
our old s('hool friends and their subse(|uent 
lives. 'The sixth form, in which there were 
eight or nine of us, must have been rather 
remarkable; for of six of the bt'ys who 
constituted it not to 
speak of myself three 
obtained open scholar- 
ships at Oxford, two 
got o[)en scholarshi[)s 
at ( 'am bridge, and one, 
the only rival 1 had in 
mathematic's in those 
days at school, j)assed 
out at the head of the* 

Royal luigineers of his 
year. One of the boys 
became an Indian (jvil 
servant and judge, and 
was knighted; and 
another is a disliiv 
guibhed Civil servant 
in England, and is 
also knighted.” 

“ Can your lordship 
account in any way for 
the mathematical bias 
which was so strongly 
marked ? ” 

“ 1 cannot trace any 
hereditary tendency to 
mathematics, or law 
. either, unless, in so far 
as mathematics is con- 
cerned, there be any 
truth in the suggestion that there is a con- 
nection between mathematics and music, 
for 1 certainly descend fnjm a musical family. 
My father was k'rank Homer, the musical 
composer, and his uncle was a disti?iguisht*d 
composer at the end ol the last century. I 
have in my- possession sonu' of the songs 
composed by him and published during his 
life. On my mothers side my relatives were 
y Npiicpnformist divines, but I fear that I have 
' noMinherited many proclivities from that 
J v piejifef the family. At one time 1 used to 
: little, but 1 have long sire.e given 

thitrup.” 


“ What was Cambridge like in your lord- 
shi])’s time ? ” 

“It was one of the best places a fellow 
could be at. Life was very simple, Imt very 
wholesome both for mind and laxly. There 
was very little over rermement in those days. 
They were the pre-tcsthetic days, but there 
wert! endless good sjxrits and good feeling. 
So fiir as athletics are concerned, at 4'rinity 
Hall, in those days, the first object of ('on- 
sideration was the boat. Alter that canu* 
cticket ; and raetjuets and fiws were also 
games you might indulge in with approba 
lion. .\t the sarnie time, it was considered 
eminently right that, after jxTforming your 
duties towards the body 
and athletics generally, 
you should work and 
take such a. degree as 
your gifts enal)led you 
to try for. 

“ My college friends, 
many of whom have 
been my friends all 
through my life, were 
very kind to \\U'. per- 
sonally ; for, after tlu'y 
discovered I had a fair 
chance of (obtaining a 
good pla('e in the 
Mathematical d'rijios, 
if they thought 1 was 
devoting t(.)o much time 
to amusements they 
insistc'd on my working 
at mathianatics. On 
the other hand, I ob- 
tained their suffrages by 
both rowing and ])lay- 
ing cricket. In those 
days 1'rinity Hall was 
not so large as it is now, 
and two of us at. least 
- the present Q.("., 
Mr. Renshaw, and rny- 
.self- did double duty by rowing in the first 
boat and ])laying in the first eleven. That 
was precious hard work, f(;r we often had to 
play a cricket match all day and go and row 
in the evem'ng, which was trying, to say the 
least of it. M'ork in the May term, with 
cricket and rowing, certainly did not greatly 
flourish. 'I'he best time for reading was the 
long vacation. 

“'Fraining for the boat in those days was 
very hard, for the authorities seemed to 
think that all one had to do was to eat 
plenty of chops and steaks and cut off all 
the things they regarded as luxuries, many of 
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which are really the necessities of modern 
life.” His lordship lighted a cigltr and con- 
tinued : “ 1'here was, tlierefore, a tendency 
for us to get overtrained. Things have niiK'h 
imf)roved since those days. In spite of 
training, howevttr, I was able to get in a good 
deal of work at nicUheniati(\s. 'I’liis was due 
to a great extent to the kindness and 
judicious advi('e of the tutors, who .soon 
be(’aine good friends to me, and have re- 
mained so ever jfince. One ol them is now 
the |)rosenl master of the college, and the 
other is tin* well-known writer, Mr. I.eslie 
Stephen. Another friend I got to know then 
was Professor I'awrett, who remainc'd my 
dear Iriend until his iinlorlunalely early 
death. He was a broad minded, fine man, 
and one of the most marvellous things al)out 
liim was his cheeriness and brightness, for bis 
blindin'ss ne\er had the slightest cffe< t in 
dam])ing his etti'rgy and spirits. 'Thanks to 
'Trinity Hall, atal the tutors and Irii'nds I 
had tluM'c, I was abl<.‘ to go in lor the 'Tripos 
in good sj)iiits atid r(.)bust la alth.” 

“ With tl'.e result that Kobiat Komer tla* 
student (aiiic out s<‘nior wrangler and 
Smith’s prizeman,' I interjected. 

“ \’cs, I was fortunate enough to be at the 
head ol thc‘ list, atal 1 was bracketed erjiial 
Smith’s |)ri/eman with tlu? Rc'V. J'.. 'T. Leeke, 
who is now, 1 believe, a canoti at Liia'oln. 
'The examinatiott in those days came in 
January and lasted for threi' days, alien 
whi(‘h came an interval, and th<-n live days’ 
more.! examination.” 

“Did your lordship keep up alhh'tic 
exercises duritig the examinations?” 

“ Regularly, when 1 was not itt the 'Tri|)Os. 
I took a great deal of exenn’se by walking 
and playing fnes, and betwtx-n the two 
^!xaminati()ns I worked my muscles rather 
than my brains.” 

“ Did y(jur lordship work many hours a 
day ? ” 

“ No, not many hours a day, but when I 
zeurs w(aking I worked ^'ery hard. It is a 
popular delusion to nuxisure numtal work by 
hours. Really mental woik should be 
mcasunnl, if it could be, l)y the [)ressure 
put -.-n tile lirain and the sptred at whi<'h 
it is working. ft'Ople differ not only in 
their abilities as dis|)layed by tin* subjects 
they are exercisj^ai upon, but also in the 
nervous foiee which tht'y ( an bring to bear 
as measured both by the intensity and the 
continuity of their a^iplication. 'The same 
man may, if he choosi’s and will work liis 
brain liard «enough, do in one hour what 
would otherwise take him two hours to do. 
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I think I may say that 1 made up for my not 
working many hours a day by working with 
more intensity when 1 was at it, but it was 
owing to my happy life at ('ollcge that 1 was 
able to work at mathemati(*s as hard as I 
did.” 

“ What hapjiened after your lordship took 
your (U!gree ? ” 

“1 left (iimbridge very soon after and 
determined to go to the liar. U always had 
a strong desire to go out into the world and 
light tlu.Ti- rather than stay at tlie IJniversity 
and heeome a don. 'The jirofession of the 
liar seemed to me then, as it does still, one 
of tlu‘ be.st that a man could attach himself 
to. 'i’lu.rc is no doubt ibal the fact that 
'Trinity Hall wxis a great legal college liad a 
('onsicierabic inlliieiicc on nn! in (Icti-rmining 
my profession, and Mr, Leslie St(‘phen 
eneouraged me in that desire. I did not, 
boweviT, settle' in London and commence 
actual jiraclice until I oblaiiK'd my felk^iw'- 
sbij), for which i had to wait four years. 
'J'he linu!, howevi r, was utilizcfl liy work of 
a cofigenial chara( ler. f or a little over a 
year I was jirixate s(!erelary to Laron 
NMitlianiel Rothschild, ol Paris, from w’hom 
1 experietu’ed very great kindiuxss. I 
rtaiiained with him until I was ajipointed 
Prolessor ol Mathi'inatics at (Juet'n’s (x)lleg(i, 
('ork, an appointment 1 got wlu'n 1 wa.s 
only tw(‘n}y-four, so that 1 was lull young 
lor ihe post. I was \ery happy at (Jprk. 

I ri'ceived great hospitality o\er theri‘, and 
fouiul the students a particularly nice set, and 
1 have ever sitx'c retained a warm affection 
for tli(' Irish ract* and a partie ular appreciation 
of their sense of humour. 

“It took me soiih.* little time, how'ever, 
befon- 1 thoroughly appreciated the inathev; 
inali('al students. At the end of my lir.st 
Ie< lure I was ap])roa('hed by one sUidtMit, 
wlio said that in llu: course ol biy sludi(!S he 
bad eofue across a problem whic h he could 
not solve, and he asked me il 1 would show 
him how' to do it. In the innoivncc (T my 
heart I said, ' Lertainly,’ and tried to do il at 
on('(‘. 1 found it difheiilt, and took it axvay 

with me. 'Tfj riiy astonishment, I found I 
could not do it for two days, after working 
'eiyhard at it. 1 was in a great state of 
mind, lor this w'us at the outset of my 
('areer as Proles.sor of Matlieinatics there. 
Ultimately, however, 1 sedved tlie i)robU;m 
and gave the .solution to the pupil, who 
thanked nu! profusely, A few days after, 
at the end of anotlu^jr Iceturt', another pupil 
stepped forw'u d w'ilh his problem to be 
solved. 'Phis look me rather longer to 
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satisfactorily grapple with, but ultimately I 
did it. This process was repeated o» other 
occasions, till at last 1 received one which I 
could not do and have never done from that 
day to this, and I have long since given up 
trying to do it. When I acknowledged I 
could not do it, and told the class so, it 
beamed at me. Ultimately, one of them 
told me that, on the nmvs of my appointment 
coming to ,them, a small syiidicate of the 
piij)ils had been appointed to select a series 
of the most difticiilt 
problems they knew 
of for my edification,' 
some of tliese pro- 
blems having been 
regarded as nuts that 
could not be cracked 
at ail. Tie further 
added til at my per- 
formance, as a whole, 
as a mathematician 
in answering these 
problems, instead of 
lowering me, as I had 
rather feared, in their 
eyes, had just the 
opposite effect. 'I'hcy 
had hoped to crush 
me with most of 
them, and the whole 
performance was tlie 
outcome of a merry 
jest on their part. It 
had amused them 
certainly, but it did 
not amuse me until I 
found out what they 
had been at. I liked 
my pupils, and liolieve 
they liked me, per- 
haps to a great extept^J 
owing to tiip fact thiat* 

I played cricket for 
them and also rowed. 

In particular I re- 
member rowing in a very hard four- oared 
race in w|j,ich my crew came in second, after 
I had roived myself almost to a standstill.” 

“ And then ? ” 

“This brings me to the Bar, and it is a 
, good many years since I started at it. I had 
read w^hat 1 could of law by my.self, but it is 
very little use reading law without seeing 
practical work. That 1 saw in the chambers 
V of Mr., afterwards Vice-('hancellor Sir, Charles 
with whom 1 worked. My life at the 
; Bar has been simiily one of the usual kind, 
thpugh, perhaps, I was rather more fortunate 


than most in getting somcwdiat quickly into 
work, and the years went on the work 
increased, until, in t88i, 1 took silk and 
attached myself to the Court of the then 
Master of the Rolls, Sir (leorge Jessel. My 
going there w^as a bold ste[), for my com- 
petitors and seniors were numerous and of 
great ability. P'ortiinately h^r me, in a short 
time the Master of the Rolls went to the 
A])peal Court permanently, and Mr. Justice 
Chitty was appointed in his place. Others 
who [)ra(;tised in the 
front row, for various 
reasons, left, the Court, 
and I soon found 
myself in active work 
and one of the lead- 
ers of the Court.” 

As a junior, henv- 
ever, I supi)ose your 
lordship must have 
had some amusing 
experiences at the 
Bar ? " 

“ Not many, for J 
was not long in prac- 
tice on the Common 
Law side of the pro 
fession. In order to 
get accustomed to 
examining and cross- 
e xam i n i n g w’ i tn esst *s, 
howtwer, I attendt^d 
the Sussex and Brigh- 
ton Sessions. 'I’liere 
I managt^d to get a 
few briefs, and curi- 
ou.sly enough one of 
the very first offered 
to me was by a soli- 
citor who was, if I 
remember rightly, the 
hither of one of my 
former pupils at Cork. 
Another case had 
an outcome which 
amused me. T w^as offered a brief for the 
defence of a woman who was rather a notorious 
criminal. She w^is ehargial with stealing from 
a sho[) a piece of money which the proprietor 
had placed on the counlt^r. 'I’he evidence 
against her seemed overwhelming, but a 
happy idea ociairred to me^and in the course 
of my speech 1 told a story about an old 
gentleman I knew who was subject to fits 
and was very fond of playing whist. I said 
that whenever he found one of his attacks 
coming on he always swept mp all the 
money that was on the table and put 
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il into his |.)ockots, and tliat it was a 
('urioiis thing that the attacks invariably 
happened when he was losing, but wlu'n he 
recovered he ne.\er remembered anything 
about having taken the money. 'Fhe jury 
was amused ai the idt'a, and when 1 pleaded 
that [jerhaps thv' same* al)erration occurred 
with my client they gave h(;r the benidit of 
tlur d()ul.)l and brougiu in a verdict of ‘Not 
guilty.’ As soon as the prisoner* left the 
d<jck shi.‘ came to me and promised that 
whenevcT in tuiurc she got into trouble she 
would always see that her solicitor instructed 
me to defend her. Unfortunately for me, how- 
c\a.‘.r, the possil)k; advantage I may have de 
rived from a client of that sort was lost to me, 
tor 1 soon alier went to the (aiancery liar.” 

“Did your lordship Imve no similar 
humorous exi^eriences there ? ” 

“ 'The (dianc'cry 
bar is not one 
which as a rule 
brings practi- 
•tioners into cases 
of popular inte- 
rest,” rei)lied his 
Iordshi[), with a 
smile. “ Indeed, 
one might say that 
as a rule the work 
at that IJarissoniL- 
what lull ; yet 
theie were one e# 
two curious cases 
I was engaged in. 

One of the carlie'st 
pieces of work I 
got was from a 
’««.>licitor who had 
been a gpllege 
friend. He was 
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instructed to act | 
for a gentleman ; 
to whom litigation 
was as the breath ■ 
of life, and whose 
sole enjoyment ' 
seemed to be the / 
j>roseeution of the ' 
many lawsuits in J 
whicji he was 
engaged. We, 
being somewhat . 
inexperien c ed, 
considered the 
best thing we 
could do in our 
client’s interest 
was to settle his 
disputes to th(‘ best advantage, as we thought 
they must l.)e harassing and e\i)ensive, to say 
the least. 'Fhe solicitor, therefore, made the 
best compromise [)Ossible, and 1 drew the 
drafts of the deeds whi('h our client signed 
in the belief, as it ajipeared, that they were 
committing him to more litigation. When ; 
he found, that this was exactly what they did 
not do, and that, the chief interest of his life 
had, as it were, come to an unexpected end, 
he was so angry that he actually brought an 
action against the solicitor for negligence, 
and would, 1 have little doubt, have brought 
an action against me only that the law does 
not permit barristers to be i.>roceeded against 
in this way. 

“So the years w’ent by until 1881, when I 
took silk, and after the early and lamented 
death of Mr. I nee, a great part of the 
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leading worl< in Mr. justices (Jhittys (/ourl 
was sliared by Lord AlacnaglUen, then Mr. 
Edward Macnaghten, and myself, and many 
and keen were the striiggK's betwe(*n us. 
We have always been great friends, and it is 
rather amusing to reflect that when wt! Averc 
not either of us engaged in a ease occupying 
the time of the ('oiirt Lord Macnaghieii 
did his best to improve my very neglectt^d 
classical knowledge^ by going over with me 
some of the^Odes of Horace. I nevt'r could 
induce lum, howe\'er, to caigage in the 
.slightest degree* in the study of mathematics. 
Not that I should in those days have been 
very apt in imparting mathematical know 
ledge, for I fear that 1 failed to keep up my 
;inathemati('S after 1 (.:ame to the Bar, although 
1 have alway.s retained the greatest affection 
for the study, atid to this day the ap[)earanee 
of a mathematical examination paper is a 
source of interest and pk;asure to me. I am, 
however, glad to think I have always re- 
tained my interest in science, and I presume 
H is to this 1 owe the great honour I have 
'•^Tecently ol>tained of being made a bellow’ 
of the Royal Society. .Such knowledge of 
I science as I po.sscss has undoubtedly been 


of use to me at the Bar, 
especially in the many 
complicated patent 
cases in w'hich 1 wAs 
engaged, and which I 
have since had to decide 
as a judge not that I 
can claim to have been 
as skilled in patent 
cases as many lawyers, 
like thg.se dislingiiished 
advocates the present 
Master of the Rolls, 
Lord Alverstone, and 
Mr. Jdctc'hcr Moulton, 
(J.C. 

“Ifi Mr. Justiee 
Chilly’s Court, 1 re 
member, theri* was for 
years a constant attend- 
ant who . was alway.s 
making' applications of 
an informal character 
to th(^ ( Miirl. He used 
to take the greatest po.s- 
sihle inti.iaest in Mr. 
ALunaghten and me, 
and one day \vh(?n 1 
was awa}' hi; went up' 
to my friend and ex- 
pressed the hope that 
‘ nothing was the matter 
with his playmate.’ He was I’erlainly an 
eei'entrie tLaraeler, and he once deserihed 
the arguments of a well known counsel ns 
being ‘like sawdust without butter.’ 

‘‘In 1890 1 was made a judge, and had 
to take w'itness aelimis, and I eontiniuMl to 
try such actions until 1897.” 

“1 have beard it .said that that is the 
longe.st ('on.seeutive |)eriod any judge has 
taken such actions’? ” i inlerje-eted. 

“ 1 believe it is,” rej)lieil his lordship ; 
“but T am not certain on this point, and I 
should not like to .state definitely that it is 
.so. As you are aware, when Air. Justiee 
('bitty became a Lord Justiix* 1 took his 
place, and so went l)ai'k to preside in' the 
court in which 1 once practised as leader. 
And when Lord Justice ('hitty died, to the 
great regret of all wdno kiew' him, I .suc- 
ceeded him in the Af)peal ('ourt.” 

“ V'our lordship still keeps up active exer- 
cise, I believe ? ” * 

“ Yes, I have always retained my love of 
athletic exercise. Cricket 1 had to give up, 
as I could not devote the time to it with my 
prac tice at the Bar. ^ , 

“ No ” — this m answer to an interpolated 




ques^i^— “I never played against Oxford, 
but i |)kyed a good deal, at Cambridge in 
eleven and iri a moderately siic- 
; way, both as a bowler and a batsman, 

' although I have no recollection what my 
averages were. Rowing I have been occasion- 
to indulge in, and’ still do when I can 
get opportunity. For the last thirty years 
I have, shot rcgular^j!. every long vacation, 
few exceptions, and am very fond 
of thje sport, f'of many years I had moors 
V in Scotland, and now I have shooting in 
Hertfordshire. About four years ago I took 
bicycling, and after going through the 
usual difficulties in learning was altle to 
become fairly good at it, and it is now one ot 
my principal amusements. Every day that 1 
have to spare, if die weather is at all suitable, 
r bicycle, but I do not go in for excessive 
runs. If 1 am taking only half a day, 1 
^:Jc6n^^Me^ about thirty miles would hi.* 

P liverage run ; but if I havt,* a wliok* day, 
i fifty. I beliirve some of my friends 
accuse me of scorching, but 1 need scarcely 
V say, there is no foundation tor diis report ; I 
content myself with an average of about ten 
miles an hour. When not cycling 1» always 
keep up my walking, and i.very day, with very 
few exceptions, when engaged at the ( ourls 
i walk from home through the Park to the 
Law (!!ourls and back again in tlie afternoon, 
thus insuring at any rale eight miles a day 
of good walking exercise. T start early in 
order to do this, and am generally away l>y 
a quarter to nine every morning. J attriliute 
my good ujipetite and good lu^alth, for 1 have 
nothing to coiTi[)lain of in these respects, to 
my always keeping myself in good physi(‘al 
exercise. 1 am also very fond of lawn 
tennis, and I always jilay for an hour evc*ry 
Wednesday morning before going to the 
Courts.” 

‘‘ Does your lordship go in for any other 
recreations ? ” 

“I have a good many friends connected 
with the theatrical and artistic professions, 
and I am fond of theatrical performances, 
though 1 am not able to attend them as 
fretjuehtlv as 1 could wish. You see, 1 am 
Tatf|pr.fond of earl^. houi s, and I go to bed 
ear% and sleep as many hours as I can. 
Fortunately J have the capacity, of which 1 
freqtfeptly avail myself, of going to sleep at 
any mojiient for as long as 1 desire. I 
sleep, on an average, certainly eight hours 

ften yotir lordship does not believe in 
tbey>i*pvetb fbout six hours for a man ? ” 

, replted bis lordship, with a laugh, 


most ceitainly".db 
'Odd sle<^ '-at ■ 
understood 'that'^ 

Bench. " 

have a good many literary and scid 
friends, and have been more or less conn 
with literature all my life. One of tny e 
friends as a boy — and he remained ray ^ 
until his death — was Charles Dicken^ 
eldest son of the novelist, to ^hom 
introduced soon after 1 took my degree* | 
was to 'J'haekeray, by my father-in-laWuJ!^ 
Mark Lemon, the thcnadilor of 

“ No, 1 assure yt)ii 1 have absolutely j 
single anecdote of either of them, kS 
aecpiaintanee with them was by no 
intimate. 'The Puuch people I have 
known, and a number among them, 
glad to say, are my very good friendiiH:)|| 
may nuuition Sir John 'I Vnniel, Mr. Bt: 
and Mr. Linley Samboiirne us .such.” ,, , 

“ Knowing so many literary men, did 
lordship (*ver, as a young man, go In, like 
many barristers, for writing for the 

“ aftiu- 1 took my degree, and befoji!||^ 
got into iwacliee, I did a little in the 
line, though not a very great deal, : ^ 
rt*vi»;we(i for the Athaueiim^ and for a Kh05i?|: 
time for the J\ill J\Tali Gazette when it 
edited by Mr. Leslie Stephen. 1 remembi| 
a curious incident in connection with tbii^ 
work. 1 had wrilltin a rather severe revie^l 
for the At/icmcMiu on a no\'el, and S>hoit|^ 
after 1 met my friend Mr, William Bradbury*; 
of the firm of Bradbury and Etuiis, pufti 
lishers. In the course of conversation be 
referred in the strongest possible langu;!^ 
to this review, which turned out to be of i 
of the novels published by his firm, and j^ 
denounced the villainy of the writer of ibjg 
review. I had to confess that I was th® 
villaii'i in (|iiestionj and, with his tistkl 
goodness, after a lime he granted me 
lution for my sin, but I did not retl^^ 
any of the strictures I had passed on 
work.” 

Lord Justice Romer knocked theva^/^ 
the cigar he had bet.*n smoking. 1 caiillj 
help thinking as I got up to go what a £ 
advantage it would be if witnesses in ^ 
txmrls than mine were allowed to 
while under examination. That thoU^ 
however, I did not express to his lordsS 
for pleasure is the last thing one expei^ft ; 
find in a Court of Justice, though I 
doubt that the votaries of My I-^dy 
would find a cigar agrfeeal>le-''ah ' 
enduring an. examination as did I,^rd Juifp 





old man sat outside the 
Cauliflower Inn, looking; 
crossly up the road. He was 
fond of conversation, hut the 
pedestrian who hi\d stop})cd 
to drink a mug of ale beneath 
the shade of the doors was not happy in his 
choice of subjects. He would only talk of 
the pernicious effects of beer on the con- 
stitutions of the aged, and he listened with 
ill -concealed impatience to various points 
which the baffled ancient opposite urged in 
its favour. . 

Conversation languished ; the traveller 
rapped on the table and had his mug refilled. 
He nodded courteously to his companion and 
drank. 

‘‘Seems to me,’’ said the latter, sharply, 
“you like it, for all your talk.” 

The other shook his head gently, and, 

I leaning back, bestowed a covert wink upon 
the signboard. He thc*n explained that it 
the dream of his life to give up beer. 

, f You!re another Job Brown,” said the old 
irritably, “ that’s wot you are ; another 
I’ve seen your kind afore.” 
farther along the seat, and, 
pipe from the table, 

r e&' t and smoked the few whiffs 


which remained. 'I’hen he heard the traveller 
order a pint of ale with gin in it and a paper 
of tobacco. His dull eyes glistened, but he 
made a feeble attempt to cxprtjss sur[)nse 
when these luxuries were placed liefore him. 

“ Wot 1 said just now about you being like 
job Brown was otily in joke like,” he said, 
anxiously, as he tasted the brew. “If Job 
’ad been like you he’d ha’ been a better 
man.” 

The philanthropist bowed. ?le also mani; 
fested a little curiosity concerning one to 
whom he had,, for however short a time, 
sugge.sted a resemblance. 

“ He was one o’ the ’ardest drinkers in 
these parts,” began the old man, slowly, 
filling his pipe. 

The traveller thanked him. 

Wot 1 meant was —said the old man, 
hastily — that all the time ’e was drinking ’e 
was talking agin beer .sanie as you was just 
now, and he used to try all sorts o’ ways and 
plans of becoming a teetotaler. He used 
to sit up ’ere of a night drinking ’is ’ardest 
and talking all the time of ways and means 
by which ’e could give it up. He used to 
talk about hisself as if ’e was somebody else 
’e was trying to do good to. 

I'he chaps about ’ere got sick of ’is talk. 
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They was |)oor men mostly, same as they are 
now, and tlrey could only drink a little ale 
now and then ; an’ while they was doing of it 
they ’nd to sit and listen to Job Brown, who 
made lots o’ morjey dealing, drinking pint 
artcr pint o’ gin and beer and calling it 
pison, an’ saying they .was killing tl»eir- 
selves. 

Sometimes e used to get pitiful over it, 
and sit shaking ’is ’oad at ’em for drowning 
theirselves in beer, as he called it, when they 
ought to be giving the money to their wives 
and families. He sat down and cried one 
night over liill ( Ihambers’s wife’s toes being 
out of ’er bools. Ihll sat struck all of a 
’eap, and it might ’ave passed off, only 
Henery White spoke uj) for ’im, and .said ih.il 
he scarcely ever ad a pint but wot somelxxly 
else |).iid for it. 'There was unpleasantness 
all round then, and in tlie row .somebody 
knocked one of Mentay’s teeth out. 

And that wasn’t the only unpleasantness, 
and at last sonu.‘ ol the cha{)s pul their Vads 
together and agreed among theirselves to try 
'and hel[) Job brown to give up the drink. 
'They ke])’ it secret from job, but the iu.‘\t 
time ’e came m and ordered a |Hnt Joe 


dubbins —’aving won the toss— drank it 
mistake, and went straight off ’ome as ’ard 
e could, .smacking is lips, .V 

He ’ad the best of it, the other chapi; 
’aving to ’old Job down in is (hair, 
trying their ’ardest to explain that Joe- 
dubbins was only doing him a kindneJ^jiS*., 
He seemed to understancl at last, and arter 
long time e said as ’e could see Joe ineadt, 
to do ’itn a kindness, but ’e’d l#i‘tter not do' 
any more. 

He kept a very tight ’old o’ the next pinti,, 
and as ’e set down at the table he looked 
round nasty like and asked ’em whether there, 
was any more as would like to do ’im a: 
kindness, and Henery White said there was,; 
and he went straight i ff ’oiru* arter fusi 
dropping a handful o’ sawdust into Job’s 
mug. 

I’m an old man, an’ I've secai a good many 
rows in my time, but I’ve never seen any- 
thing like the one that ’appened then. It 
was no good talking to Job, not a bit, he 
l)eing that unreasonable that evtm when ’is 
own words was rejK’aled to ’im he wouldn’t 
listiMi. H(^ behaved like a madman, an’ the 
langwidg(‘ ’e usixl was that fearful and that 
wicked that Smith 
the landlord said ’e 
wouldn’t 'ave it in 
’is house. 

Arter that you’d 
ha’ thouglit tint 
J()l> Brown would 
’ave left off ’is talk 
about being tee- 
totaler, but he 

didn’t. He said 
they was (juite right 
111 Irving to do ’im 
a kindnes.s, but he 
didn’t like the way 
they did it. He 
said there was a 
light way and a 
wrong way df 
doing everything, 
and iliey’d chose 
the wrong. 

it was all very 
well for ’im to talk, 
but the chaps said 
’e might drink ht-H- 
s(*lf to death for all 
they cared. And 
instead of seeinij 
’im safe ’orne a* 
they used to wfeer 
’e was worse tliai 
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usual he ^ad to look arter hisself and get 
’ome as best he could. 

It wfs through that at last ’e came’to offer 
five pounds reward to anybody as could ^elp 
’im to become a teetotaler. He went off 
V)me one night as usual, and arter stopping a 
few seconds in the parlour to pull hisself 
together, crept quietly upstairs . for fear 
of waking ’is wife. He saw by the crack 
under the door that she’d left a candle burn- 
ing, so he pulled hisself together agin and 
then turned the ’ar.dle and went in and began 
to try an’ take off ’is qoat. 

He ’appened to give a ’alf-look toward.^ the 
bed as ’e did so, and then ’e started hack and 
rubbed ’is eyes and told ’imst.-lf he’d he hcttc^r 
in. a minute. 1’hen ’(^ looked agin, for ’is 
wife was nowhere to he seen, and in the hed 
all fast and .sound nsleej) and snoring their 
'ardest was little Dick Weed the tailor and 
Mrs. Weed and the haliy. 

Job Brown rubbed ’is eyes agin, and then 
V drew hisself up to ’is full height, and |)iiUing 
one ’and on the chest o’ drawers to steady 
hisself, stood there staring at 'em and getting 
madder and madder every second, d'hen ’e 
gave a nasty cougli, and Dick and Mrs. 

■ Weed an’ the baby all woke up and stared 
at ’im as though they could ’ardly l)elieve 
their eyesight. 

“Wot do you want?” ses Dick Weed, 
starting up. 

“Get up,” ses Job, ’ardly nl)le to speak. 
“I’m surprised at you. (let up out o’ my 
bed direckly.” 

“ Your bed ? ” sen^ams little Dick ; “ you’re 
the worse for licker, Job Firown. Can’t you 
see you’ve come into the wrong house ? ” 

“ Eh ? ” ses Job, staring. “ Wrong ’ouse ? 
Well, where’s mine, then ? ” 

“Next door but one, same as it always 
'Was,” ses l>ick. “ Will you go ? ” 

“ A’ righty” ses Job, staring. “ Well, goo’- 
- night, Dick. Goo’-nighl, Mrs. Weed. Goo’- 
night, baby.” 

“Good-night,” ses Mrs. Weed from under 
the bedclothes. 

“ Goo’-night, baby,” ses Job, agin. 

“ It can’t talk yet,” ses Dick. “Will you 
go?” 

‘ “Can’t talk- why not?” .ses Job. 

Dick didn’t answer him. 

“Well, goo’-night, Dick,” says Job, moving 
towards the dopr. 

Dick didn’t answer ’im. 

Ciod*-night, Dick,” he ses agin. 

; *^tJood^nurht,” ses Dick from between ’is 

Mrs. Weed,” ses Job. 


Mrs. Weed forced Herself to say “good 
night ” agin. 

“ Goo’-night, baby,” ses Job. 

“ Look ’ere,” ses Dick, raving, “ are you 
goin’ to stay ’ere all night, Job Brown ? ” 

Job didn’t answer ’im, but began to go 
downstairs, saying “goo’-night” as ’e went, and 
he’d got pretty near to the bottom when he 
suddenly wondered wot ’e was going down- 
stairs for instead of up, and larfing gently at 
’is foolishness for making 'sich a mistake ’e 
w't‘nt upstairs agin. His surprise when ’e see 
Dick Weed and Mrs. Weed and the bal^y 
all in ’is bed pretty near took ’is breath 
away. 

“ Wot are you doing in my bed ? ” he ses. 

“ It’s our bed,” ses Dick, trembling all over 
with lage. “ J’ve told you afore you’ve come 
into the wTong ’ouse.” 

“ Wrong ’ouse?” ses Job, staring round the 
room. “1 b’leeve you’re right, (loo’-night, 
Dick : goo’-niglit, Mrs. \Veed ; goo’-night, 
bal>y.” 

I )ick jumped out of bed then and tried to 
push ’im out of the room, but ’e was a very 
small man, and Job just stood there and 
wondtfred wot he was doing. Mrs. Weed 
and the baby both started screaming one 
against the other, and at Inst Dick pushed 
the window open and called out for lielp. 

They ’ad the neighbours in then, and liie 
trouble they ’ad to get Job downstairs 
wouldn’t be belie\ed. Mrs. Pottle went for 
’is wife at last, and then Job went ’omo with 
’er like a lamb, asking ’er where she’d been 
all the evening, and saying ’e’d been looking 
for ’er everywhere. 

There was such a to-do about it in the 
village next morning that Job Brown was 
Aiirly scared. All the wimmen was out at 
their doors talking about it, and saying wot a, 
shame it was and ’ow silly Mrs. Weed was to 
put up with it. Then old Mrs. Gumm, ’er 
grandmother, who was eighty-eight years old, 
stood outside Job’s ’ouse nearly all day 
shaking ’er stick at ’im and daring of ’im to 
come out. Wot with Mrs. Gumm and the 
little crowd watching ’er all day and giving 
’er good advice, which she wouldn’t take, 
Job was afraid to sherw nose outside the 
door. 

He wasn’t like hisself that night up at 
the Cauliflower. ’E sat vp in the corner 
and wouldn’t take any notice of anybody, 
and it was easy to see as he was thoroughly 
ashamed of hisself. 

“Cheer up, Job,” says Bill Chambers, at 
last ; “ you ain’t the fust man as has made 
a fool of hisself.” 
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other chups'-tQ .8i|^ 
it iis witnesses. 'M] 
Bill Chamberi?/ 
wasn’t satisfied;, 
then. He poihtedjfS 
out that earning tbe^ 
five pounds, an^ 
then getting it 
o’ Jol) Brown arter-; 
wards, Was two sucftj 
entirely different 
things, that there 
was no likeness be* 
tween ’em at all 
riien Job Brown 
got so mad e didn’t 
know wot ’e was;; 
doing, and ’e ’ande^; 
over five pounds tb; 
Smith the landlord; 
and wrote on the, 
paper that he was 
to give it to any- 
body who should'; 
earn it, without con^ 
suiting ’im at alt 
Even Bill couldn’t; 


“ Mind your own business,” ses Job Brown, 
“and I’ll mind mine.” 

“ Why don’t you leave 'im alone, Bill ?” 
SOS Hcncry White ; “ you can sec the man is 
worried because the baby <'nn’t talk.” 

“ Oh,” ses Bill, “ I thought ’e wn.s worried 
because ’is wafe could.” 

All the chaps, exce[)t Job, that is, laughed 
at that; but Job ’e got up and punched 
tlic table, and asked wdiether there was any- 
body as would like to go outside wuth him 
for five minutes, 'then ’e sat down agin, and 
said ’ard things agin the drink, which ’ad 
made ’im the larfing stock of all the fools in 
Claybury. 

“ I’m going to give it up, Smith,” he ses. 

“Yes, I know you are,” ses Smith. 

“ If 1 could on’y lose the taste of it for a 
time I could give it up,” .ses Job, wiping ’is 
mouth, “and to prove I’m in earnest I’ll give 
fi e pounds to anybody as’ll prevent me 
tasting intoxicating Ticker for a month.” 

“ You may as well save your breath to bid 
people ‘ good nigl^U ’ with. Job,” ses Bill 
Chambci's ; “ you wouldn’t i)ay up if anybody 
did keep you off it.” 

Job swore honour bright he would, but 
nobddy believed ’im, and at last he called for 
pen ahd ink iknd wrote it all down on a sheet 
o’ paper and signed it, and then he got two 


think of anything 
to .say agin that, but . 
he made a j)oiiu of biting all the sovereigns. 

'riiere w’as (juite a excitement for a few 
clay.s. Hcncry White ’e got a ’eadache with: 
thinking, and Joe (iubhins, ’e got a ’cadache 
for drink i?.g Job Brown’s l)eer agin. There 
was all sorts o’ wild ways mentioned to earn 
that five |)oiinds, but they didn’t come to 
anything. 

Alter a week bad gone by Job Brown 
began to get restless like, and once or twice 
’c said in Smith’s hearing ’ow useful five 
pounds would he. Smith didn’t take any 
notice, and at last Job told ’im there didn’t 
seem any likeliliood of the five pounds Ijetng 
earned, and lu‘ wanted it to buy pigs with, 
'I'he way ’e went on wlicn Smith said ’e ’adh’t 
got the power to give it back and ’e’d got to 
keep it in trust for anybody as might earn it 
was disgrac eful. 

He used to ask Smith for it every night, 
and Smith used to give ’im the same answer, 
until at last Job Brown said as he’d go an- 
see a law’yer about it. That frighleneti 
Smith a bit, and I b’leeve he’d ha’ ’anded it 
over, but two days arterwards Job was going 
upstairs so careful that he fell down to the 
bottom and broke ’is leg. 

It was broken in nlaces, and the doctor 
said it would be a long job owing to 
drinking habits, apd ’e gave Mrs. Browri 
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strict orders that Job wasn’t to 'ave a drop of 
anything even if 'e asked for it. 

There was a lot o’ talk about it up at 
the Cauliflower ’ere, and Henery White, 
arter a bad ’eadache, thought of a plan by 


the ale up, and Bill Chambers said it was a 
good job Henery thought ’c was clever, 
because nobody else did. As for ’is ’ead- 
aches, he put ’em down to over*eating. 

Several other chaps called to see Job, but 



l ine DOC I OK ^Aio rr \voui.i> r.ic a lom. joii." 


which ’e and Hill Chambers could ’ave that 
five pounds atween ’em. The idea was that 
Bill Chambers was to go with Henery to see 
Job, and take ’im a bottle of beer, and jistas 
Job was going to drink it Henery should 
knock it out of ’is ’ands, at the same time 
telling Hill Chambers e ought to be ashamed 
o’ hisself. 

It was a good idea, and as Henery White 
said, if Mrs. Brown was in the room so much 
the better, as she’d be a witness. He made 
Bill swear to keep it secret for fear of other 
chaps doing it arterwards, and then they 
bought a bottle o’ beer and set off up the road 
to Job’s. The annoying part of it was, arter 
all their trouble and Henery White’s ’eadache, 
Mrsw Brown wouldn't let ’em in. 'I’liey begged 
and prayed of ’er to let ’em go up and ju.st 
faye a peep at ’im, but she wouldn’t. She 
;^id she’d go upstairs and peep for ’em, and 
came down agin and said that ’e was a 
httle, bit flushed, but sleeping like a lamb. 

' Yhey went round the corner and drank 

•f . 


none of them was allowed to go up, and for 
seven weeks that unfortunate man never 
touched a drop of anything. The doctor 
tried to persuade ’im now that ’e ’ad got the 
start to keep to it, and ’e likewise pointed 
out that as ’e had been without liquor for 
over a month, he could go and get that five 
pounds back out o’ Smith. 

Job promised that ’c would give it up ; but 
the fust day ’c felt able to crawl on ’is 
crutches he made up ’is mind to go up to 
the Cauliflower and see whether gin and 
beer tasted as good as it used to. The only 
thing was ’is wife might stop ’im. 

“You’re done up with nursing me, old 
gal,” he ses to ’is wife. 

“ I am a bit tired,” ses she. 

“I could see it by your eyes,” ses Job. 
“ What you want is a change, Polly. Why 
not go and see your sister at Wickham ? ” 

“ I don’t like leaving you alone,” ses Mrs. 
Brown, “else I’d like to go. Icwant to do a 
little chopping.” 



''TO''BArE: 

You go, my dear,” ses Jab, “ I shall be 'e’d just' remembered something. “ I 
quite 'appy sitting at the gate in the sun with tp tell you about that, to see if IVe <lone,jl 
a glass o’ milk an’ a pipe.” right. I’m glad you’ve come in.*’ 

He persuaded ’er at last, and, in a fit o’ “Eh ? ” ses Job Brown, staring at ’im. \ 

generosity, gave ’er three shillings to go shop- “ Has your wife gone shopping to-day 

ping with, and as soon as she was out o’ ses Smith, looking at ’im very solemn. , ' 
sight he went off 
with a crutch and a 
stick, smiling all 
over ’is face. He 
met Dick Weed 
the road, and they 
shook ’ands quite 
friendly and Job 
asked ’im to ’ave a 
dritik. ’■J'hcn Henery 
White came along, 
and by the time 
they got to the 
Cauliflower they 
was as merry a 
party ns you’d wish 
to sec. 

h^very man ad a 
pmt o’ beer whirl i 
Job paid for, not for 
getting Smith ’isself, 
and Job closed ’is 
eyes with pleasure 
as ’e took his. 'I'ljen 
they began to talk 
about ’is accident, 
and Job showed ’em 
’is leg and described 
wot it felt like to 
be a teetotaler for 
seven weeks. 

“ And I’ll trouble 

you for that fiv’e "they was as merkv a tahty as you’h wish to see." 

pound.s, Smith,” ’c 

ses, smiling. “ I’ve been without anything Job Brow’n put ’is mug down on the tabte 
stronger tiian milk for seven weeks. 1 never and turned as pale a.s ashes, 'fhen ’e got up 
Jtboughl when I wrote that paper I w’as going and limped over to the bar. • 
to earn my own money.” “ Wot d’yer mean ?” he ses, choking. 

“ None of us did, Job,” ses Smith. “D’ye “She said she thought o’ doing so,” ^ 
think that leg’ll be ail right agin ? As good Smith, wiping a glass ; “ she came in yester-, 
as the other, I mean ? ” day and asked for that five pounds she’d 

“ Doctor ses so,” ses Job. won. The doctor came in with ’er and said 

“ It’s wonderful wot they can do nowa- she’d kept you from licker for seven weeks, 
days, ”..ies Smith, shaking ’is ’ead. let alone a month; so, according to the 

“ ’Strordinary,” sos Job; “ where’s that five paper, I ’ad to give it to ’er. I ’ope I done 

pounds, Smith ? ” right, Job.” 

“You don’t wjnt to put any sudden Job didn’t answer ’im a word, good or bad; 
weight or anything like that on it for a time, He just turned ’is back on him, and, picking 

Job,” ses Smith* “don’t get struggling or up ’is crutch and ’is stick, hobbled off ’ome. 

fi^htiqg, whatever you do, Job.” Henery White tried to make ’im stop and 

■“ ^aint so likely,” ses Job ; “d’ye think ’ave another pint, buf he wouldn’t. He said 
Fm a fool? \>ihere’s that five pounds, Smith?” he didn’t want ’is wife to find ’im out whew 
“Ah, yes,” ses Smith, looking as though she returned. 
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. * ‘t UK CADisr cowr.s sc:iU)ou at t»Mhic, MiiKurA, 

LAK(iK part of the in teller 
tual world ho[)ed that, with the 
dawn of the twentieth century, 
reason and not mere brute 
force would be the arbiter in 
differences between nations as 
. individuals. Education, railways, 

« ielegfaphs, would have had time to do their 
beneficent work, effacing frontiers, abolish- 
i ing distance, dissipating prejudice, welding 
nations and races at last into one family with 
/comibon interests and common foes: ignor- 
■ ance, evil, and death. 'I'he curtain conct:al- 
;;iing some of Nature’s most jealously guarded 
V J^ecrets seemed on the eve of being lifted ; 
j ^he possibilities of the human l^rain appeared 
IjJlJnfinite. Was it credible that the new race 
llbf demi-gods would con'll nue practices hardly 
Of their Simian ancestors? War 
be thing of the past ! 

the reality? The twentieth cen- 
fe^rrjr is, close at hand, and war and rumours 
i; -bf dll the air. From one end of the 
to the other armed hosts stand 
expecting the word of 
will hurl them one against the 
j has the science of war been 

doseiy studied. In many countries 
and training of the fighting man 
absorb the attention of the profoundest 
fire-eating swashbuckler be- 
„^e. : . A .suitably -devised 
is deemed 

iTljibit for the soldier as it is for the 
.lawyer. ^ 

has this idba been eariried to 


llKCroKATKI) IN Ht>NOLK t,K THK C/AK’s IIIKTMOAV. 

greater lengths than in Russia. The organi- 
zation of military education in the empire 'is 
on the most matter--of fa('t lines imaginable ; 
like mpst other features of modern Ru-ssia, its 
inception is due to Peter the (Ireat, so tliat 
it has not yet had time to grow rusty with 
age. It is, indeed, only within the last 
twenty years or so that it has definitely 
assumed its present form, after a const-ant 
series of modifications, each the result of 
experience. 

'Pile genius of the Slavonic race is at once 
imitative and critical In Russia, as else- 
where, you will find people ready to maintain 
that a thing is necessarily good because “ it 
is so thoroughly Russian, you know ! ” Rut 
such people form a very small minority. 
The average Russian is almost painfully 
diffident of his- own merit, and this very 
characteristic renders him apt to seize upon 
whatever is good wherever he finds it. He 
is absolutely eclectic in his borrowing, and his 
power of assimilation, too, is great. 

Peter learned the military art from the 
Swedes so well that he very soon was able to 
prove he had surpassed his teachers by beat- 
ing them. Since then, Russia has borrowed 
from her immediate neighbour, Germany, 
more, perhaps, than from any other source; 
but to all she has borrowed she has given the 
stamp of her national complexion. " This is 
especially noticeable in the case of her mili- 
tary' schools, which furnish the prindpal con- 
tingent of officers for her army. 

At a moment when the British soldier, ot, 
to be correct, the British officer, has beiih ; 
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points in Euro- 
|>can and Asiatic 
Russia, 

'['he cadet corps 
arc large board- 
ing schools con- 
taining from 300 
to 500 pupils, and 
organized on a 
s e m i ' nii 1 i l a r y 
basis, the uniform 
(?loselyresembling 
• tliat worn by the 
regular army, 
while the disei- 
plini* is a hapi>y 
blend of much 
that is best in the 
public schools of 
England and ( ler- 
m a n y . To g o 

Severely erioeised both by iVic'nds and ft)es, it n[) lor the enlranct* examination a boy must 

may not be in.ijUMopi iate to show what the be ovia' ten and under twelve, the educational 

greatest militar\’ en^’pire in the world is doing ('ourse lasting for seven years. 'The build- 

lo insure a rt.'giilar siipplv of proj)erlv trained ings of all the ratlet corps are modelled on 

leaders lor her \a^l aimies; a subj(.*ei i)r tin* same plan : the s('hool at Omsk, in 

which very little i:> g-m rally known ift this Siluaia, (d* which an illustration is given, 

country. is om* of tlie smallest. 

[.uluealion, in the hist place, is alrsolutely 'riiough tlu‘ profession the boy is intended 
gratuitous, tlu- pupils being all the sons of for is kej)t in view from the day on which 

iueritorit)Us oftie»*rs or War ( tlfh (* oflieials. A he entias the school, his education partakes 

lew [)aying pupils are, it is true, admitU/d in miu h more of a general than a military 

addition, as a sj)eeial faxoiir, but these only character, at any rate lor the fust live years ; 

number Ooo in all out of a total of close lie is taught the jiroper way to salute his 

upon I.?, 000. 'I'he cost to the Stati‘ is supiaiors, but there his military instruction 

lu-arly three ipiarters ol a. million sli-rling almost t.mds. In the sixth a, ml smenth 

niuiiKilh, in addition to the sum e.xpended classes, howexer, he i.-> practised in the* use 
on the si'hools lor the seientihe liranehes of of a rille, the exercises in bad weather taking 
the service, the arnllery and eiigineeas, which place indoors, and, generally sjieaking, he is 
are on a .si'[)aiale 
baa’s. 

'The son of a 
man who has 
attained the rank 
of general in tlie 
army, or an efjni- 
valent giadi* in 
the Civil servi( 

('an entei oiu* of 
two “ privilegi'd ” 
seliools, where he 
is accorded spe- 
cial advantages. 

If his father be 
of inferior rank, 
he enters one of 
the twenty - four 
cadet corps estab- 
lished at various 
Vol. XX.-73 
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divided into divi- 
sions of twenty- 
five to thirty^e 
boys, in charge%f 
an officer knpivq^as 
their “governor," 
who may attain 
the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel. 
All these officers, 
who are always 
selected with great 
care, are distinct 
from the teaching 
staff, and directly 
under the orders 
of the director. 

'fhe boys are 
encouraged in 
every way to re- 
gard their (officers 

made to imbibe the elementary notions of a less in the light of masters than of friends 
soldier’s duties. whose interests are identical with their own, 

The supreme authority in each corps is the and the olTaa^rs on their side are exjiected to 

director, always a military officer of the rank take part in all the boys’ games and jiursuits. 

of brigadier-general. Immediately below No boy is permitted to think that mere 
him comes the inspector, who is the chief of difference in age confers iijion him any sort 

the teaching body i)roper, and represents the of authority over his younger comrades ; 



>TING GAL1.EKY. 


Civil authority in the community. Apart indeed, except at chapel* during meals, and 
from the seven classes into which a cadet on the occasion of special functions in which 
;cotpB is divided for educational purposes, it the whole school takes part, the different 
iis iiiso divided into several companies, accord- “companies” never come into contact, 
ing li the age of the pupils, each under the separate playing grounds even being provided 
of a commandant of the rank of for them. Corporal punishment is never 
I ddlonel, sLnd eat^h company is again sub- resorted to except in extreme cases, and after 
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a decision by the whole committee of 
teachers, of which the priest invariably forms 
part. 

A cadet rises at six o’clock every morning, 
and has four meals daily, at three of 
which - breakfast, lunch, and supper— tea is 
served. I'lie employment of every gioment 


tion of lessons, the youngest pupils have four 
classes daily of fifty minutes each to attend, 
ten minutes’ recreation, at least, being always 
allowed between two c onsecutive Ic^ssons ; the 
elder pupils have five lessons daily. 

A cadi t is not troubled with the dead 
languages that take up so much of the time 



A SCHOOl, INSI'liCTION. 


of his time between that of his getting up and 
going to bed is carefully regulated, quarter- 
hour by quarter-hour lessons and recreation 
being interj^persed, so that mental and 
physical fatigue may be equally avoided. 
Apart from the hours devoted to the prepara- 


of less fortunate youths in all countries ; 
but, on the other hand, he learns thoroughly 
both French and (i<^man, the two languages 
likely to be of most m : to him in his sub- 
sequent career. English finds no place in 
the educational programme. 
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'I'wo of the obli- 
gatory subjects are 
chorus singing and 
dancing, though 
the days when, 
according t o 
popular belief, a 
Russian officer 
could walt^ him- 
self into the very 
highest military 
honours, or by 
guKcherie at Court 
have his career 
marred, are now 
gone by. In the 
upper classes, 
however, the boy.s 
are instructed in 
all the little Jiueases 
of ball room cour- 
tesy. Whether as 

the result of this training or not, the Russian toil and awake?i an intelligent and sympatlietic 

officer is prol)ably one of the politest men interest in the labours of their humbler 

to be met with ; to the Ihiton, indeed, ho fellow -creatun's. 

appears even phenomenally so. With women Nor is this the only attem))t made to nip 
he is as deferential as Louis XIV., or as an in the ‘bud that S]>irit of snobbishness and 

Englishman who is certain of his descent for silly vanity so characteristic of many military 

at least half a score of generations. men in every ('oiintry. Sjjorting propensities 

Manual labour, which principally takes the are, if anytlting, discouraged, 'rhough the 
form of car[>enlry, is tauglit to the cadets many advantages of sport are duly rccognis(‘d, 

who do not specially cultivate music. I'his they are held to be more than (.:ountir 

is done not so tnuch with a view of contri- balanced by the disadvantages inherent to 

buting to their physi('al development as to it. Not only is sport considered to make a 

enhance in their eyes the dignity of honest man a specialist in one j)ursuit, to tlur detri- 

ment of lusgem'ral 




THK GAME OK CHESS IS BNCOUKAGBU BV THE GOVBKNOK. 


e(|uilil)rium, but, 
though it ma)'‘ 
induce habits of 
perseverance and 
endurance, it ift 
the same time 
leads its devotees 
to adopt all the 
evil habits con- 
nected with games 
of chance - bet- 
ting, egotism, a 
partisan spirit, and 
a |)itiless feeling 
for one’s adver- 
sary. In addition 
®to this the “In- 
structions” say 
.s|.)ort incites to tlie 
adoption of “ec- 
centric costumes, 
not in harmony 
with that simplicity 


t, 
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and nolilc rmxli'sty that form the best orna- 
ment of a la'alt’ay minded, virile individual.’’ 

'J'hr syst<an of ohysical education may be 
described as a modi lied form of that i?i 
vogue in Sweden. 'Thcf general idea that 
has prc;sid(‘d at its elaboration is tfaat the 
whole body should be rendered capable of 
supporting long and continuous labour, not 
that <HTtam miiscU’S alone should be inor- 
dinalcdy dev(loj)ed, as if the boy were 
intended to gain his livelihood as a pro- 
fe.ssional athlete. Much of the ap|)aratus 
used in laiglish gymnasiums, trape/e, rings, 
etc., is excluded as tending to make the 
pupils perform athletic tricks which have no 
ulterior or general utility, l^ven the games 
partake somewhat 
of the character 
of lessons, the 
governor of ea('li 
division, who is 
always with his 
pupils, taking can- 
that the rules of 
the g a m e a r (> 

.strictly .)l.»servet], 
and that a game 
once CO nmeneed 
is noi stopped O’’ 
intcrru[)ted <ait of 
mere < a price. 

One r>r the cliicf 
objects kept in 
view is that the 
eyesight of the 
cadets shall not 
only remain un- 
impaired, but be- 


come improved, it 
being now recog- 
nised that during 
youth the eyes are 
as capable of being 
educated as any 
other organ. The 
utility of fencing, 
for instance, is 
thoiighi? to consist 
princi[)ally in the 
rapid adjustment it 
im|)lie.s of the organ 
of vision. 

'Fhe best attitude 
lo l)e adopted in 
ivriiijig has been 
made the subject of 
long and patient iiir 
vestigation, the 
result being one 
well calculated t(.) cause the writing masters 
who have tortured so many generations of 
ICnglish youths to turn in their graves. 
Sloping writing, some of our most recent 
pedagogues admit at last, requires an abnormal 
l)osilion of the body ; theia fore, say they, 
instead of writing on the slope, let the letters 
be made pc'rpendicularly. 'bhis niay be 

called llu> simple method of solving a problem. 

because; slojang writing predisposes one to 
adopt an unnatural ])C)silion, it does not, 

therefore, follow that an unnatural position is 
indispensal.>le, retorts the Russian teacher. 
On the other hand, sloping writing for many 
reasons is preferable to perj)endicular writing. 
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same time write on the slope, all that is 
necessary is to place your paper al an angle 
to the body, instead of 
parallel to it, and slide it up 
and down gradually as re- 
quired. Many people, it 
must be said, do this instinc- 
tively, though not without a 
qualm of conscience, as soon 
as they are safe from the 
schoolmaster’s ruler. 


Attached to 
every ca<^,et 
corps is an 
firmary, large 
e n o u g h o 
accorii modate 
lo per cent, of 
the total num- 
ber of pupils in 
the establish- 
ment, and each 
patient must be 
visited by the 
doctor a I least 
twice daily. 
Independently 
of this, every 
cadet has to 
undergo twice 
annually, in 
s |) r i n g and 
a u t u 111 n , a 
minute medical 
examination, with the object c)f establishing 
a record of his health and physical develop- 



ment, so that anything abnormal may 
be at once made the object of in- 
vestigation. 

Incidentally, this regular periodical 
examination has^already enabled a 
Russian professor. Dr. Atlassoff, who 
is in medical charge of the cadet 
corps at Orenbufrg, to formulate 
some intensely interesting theories on 
the growth of the human organism. 
A child, it .seems, grows not regularly, 
but by a series of leaps and bounds, 
as it were ; a period of quiescence 
being followed by a period of physical 
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of fifteen. Thes6 
periods invariably 
correspond with a' 
marked falling off 
in the boy^s mental 
capacity, and to 
make any attempt 
to overburden his 
brain at such times 
is to* risk under- 
mining him men- 
tally and physi- 
cally. Parents, 
says Dr. Atlassoff, 
need never despair 
if their children 
apjHiar to become 
temporarily stupid ; 
when the spas-; 
modic period of 
growth has abated 


development, and 
vice versa. During 
the seven ytiars 
passe'd at school 
the majority ol the 
cadets add one- 
third to their 
stature. According 
to Dr, .Atlassoff's 
olistMvations tins 
iiK'rease is usually 
ac(|uir(Hl in three 
or, oc'casionally, 
four periods, the 
g reate. St growing 
energy manifesting 
itself about the age 



A LESSON m ANATOMY. 



A US8SON IN HORSE-SHOEING. 


the child, if left 
alone, will fre- 
quently display 
mental vigour 
greater than before. 

Dr. Atlassoff’s 
conclusions are 
not the only intetr 
esting ones made 
in connection with 
cadet schools. It 
is laid down, for 
instance, as an 
axiom that no 
pupil can be ex- 
pected to remain 
too long in an 
attitude of cowt 
strained attention. 
A boy of clever 
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or twelve cannot sit upriglit and motionk'ss, 
closely following; a teacher’s exj)lanation.s, for 
more than ten or fifteen minutes consi‘(’uti\(‘l\ , 
and, even in the tase (.)f a youn^; man of 
twenty, half an hour is about tlu; average 
limit of [irofitable attention. A\'li<‘n the 
teacher happens to be a bore tlu: length of 
attention is proportionately curtailed. One 
does not require, however, to be a })upil of a 
Russian cadet corps to know this ; it was an 
Englishman who found the simile, “As tedious 
as a twice-told tale vexing the dull ear of a 
drowsy man” (or boy). 

On leaving si'hool at the age of eighteen, 
the pupil, if he passes his linal examinations 
satisfactorily, goi^s through a two years’ course 
in one of the higher military .schools, either 
infantry or cavalry. Here, with the exception 
of fVcnch and (icrman, the subjects taught 
arc exclusively military, and the t)upil is 
regarded as already holding an officer’s 
commission. Here also he, or rather his 
parents, have nothing to pay, though it 
is calculated that each i)ui)il costs the 
(iovernment 
annually in the in- 
fantry school and 
double this in the 
cavalry school. 

,U’he firactical edu 
cation inaugurated 
in the cadet cor[)s 
goes on : the young” 
man is [irepa rSjcl 
for all the eventu- 
^^alities of a soldier’s 
xareer! lie lakes 
turn in ahe 
.kitchen suf)erin- 
g the cooks ; 

'i4 'tfie ,.. c^val-ry 


S('hool he not only learns the anatomy of 
the horse, but how to shoe it as well. 
'The mysteries of telt*gra|)hv and enginei^ring 
arc also explained to him. Such, in brief, is 
an outline of some of the salient fenluK^s of 
Russia’s system of military education ; the 
future aloiu; can provi; its soundness. 

An important detail, not to he overlooked, 
is the Ujuehing friendlini'ss which, without 
any detriment to disci [)line, (exists lietween 
the avm'age Russian officer and his men, l.ait, 
as the Ertmch say, “ (Ja, e’est une autre 
histoire,”’the cause of such a relationship not 
being due to any s[)eeial mode of education, 
but having its source in the impali)able work- 
ings of the human conscience, or, perbai)S, 
simply in the natural honhomh' ch.arai'teristie 
of the whole raci:. 

1 have only to add that for most of my 
facts I am indcbUal to the eourtesy of a 
distinguished Russian general officer whose 
own personality is, ])erha])s, as elcxjueiU a 
testimony as any in favour of the system I 
have attempted to describe. 
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Some IVomicys From the West. 


I.— HOW A WOMAN I’ERFORMHl) rilR MARRIAOE CEREMONY OF 
HER OWN 1)AU<;HTER. ' 


■ me ('ity of San Francisco has 
just Ix.-en the scene oF the 
I strjjnj^esl marriage on record, 
when, For tlu: first time in 

I liiNlory, a mother tied tlie 
■* nii])tia1 knot For her daiiglit'T. 
'file j)rinripals in this jHa uliar cenaiiony 
wt're Mrs. Kate Hc-ussman, her daughter 

(Mary Viokit), and Mr. Felix hrapinski, wlio 
tliiis wins tlie disiinetion oF being tin* only 
man evi r mairied by his own mother-in law, 
'I'he Wedding was s< )l(.'mni/,e(.l at the- home 
of llu? jiareiils of the bride at b.^i, jessie 
Shvel, and the house was too small to hold 

the great throngs who 


matrimony perFormed in your presence 
in the pres(m(’e oF those loved ^)nes who$ie 
angel Faces ha\'e gone boFore.” 

'I'hus spoke Mrs. Heii.ssman, addressing 
the witm sses ; then she continued to the 
bridegroom and her daughter: “You are 
unite<l in tin* holy bonds oF matrimony, 
promising to love, honour, obey, cherish, and 
esteem each other, knos* ing that all your 
iiclions through lile are witnessed l)y tho.Se' 
near and dear who are w'ith you in the spirit; ’ 
helix, )(.)u will now ])la('e the ring on Violet's 
linger as a svmhol oF the lasting bond of 
love and as a. j)le(lge oF your unending, 
devotion to her.'’ 


eanie to witness tin.' ('ere 
mony, which has .irouscti 
almost endless discussion. 

barring lua' ( lose n-la 
tionshi]) to the hritle thtae 
was no reason win' Mrs. 
Fhaissman should not ha\'e 
oftieiated at tlie wedding 
oF her daughter, for she 
is a rrgiilail\ ordained 
minist<a’ of the Indepen 
dent bihle Seteiety ot” 
( 'alirorni.a, and has Full 
authority to join couples 
in wt'dluck. 

'There seemed some 



'This ended the strange 
(.'eremony, atid hosts of 
Fricauls congregated ID con- 
gratulate the couple. One 
wag inquired of h'ellx, the 
hiidegroom, how much he 
had paid the [lastor as a 
fee, and tints created a 
hearty laugh. 

All the |)articipa.nts in 
this unprecedented \V(jd- 
(ling are well knowai in 
San f'ratu'iseo, and are 
nuieh resjiected in S(x:ial, 
l)usiness, and religious 
('itx les. 


thing so strangt.', s(.) un- 
usual, in th:; idea of a 

. ’ , . - .MR'-, KAI i: Mi;t \\, 

mothcTs marrying her own h\u,no \ 

daughter, that many peojile 
did not believe, u]) till the lust, that Mrs. 
II(?ussman could really carry out her e.\- 
pressed intention. 

On till' great night, h<nv(:ver, when guests 
and bridid party assemhled, it was Mrs. 
ileussman who .>olemni/.ed the binding 
ccr(UTion\ and pronounced thi‘ words that 
deterniined th.e Fii.fut' of two livt.^s. 

She wa)h; a long, flowing, wliite robe, and 
stood in the riower laden atmosphere of the 
parlour Irenex.tn a huge bell of gorgc'ous 
roses. In spite oF the novelty and curiosity 
of the situation there was something pecni- 
liiriy solemn about tlie idea that it wars the 
bride’s own,, mother who wa:s joining her to 
another for life. 

“ You are witnesses of this ceremony of 
Vol. 7A 


Drapinski is an engineer 
of ability, and has charge 
Wo,/, ‘)1 th(,‘ engines of ji large 
coast steamer. Mrs. Meuss- 
maii is a speaker of gemuine ability, and 
regularly holds the attcauion of a large 
congregation bv lier el()([U''n( 

Sp('aking of the marriage a. few days since, 
she .said : 

“Why should there be anything so 
remarkable about a mother's presiding at 
h( r own daughter's mairiage ? '’ 

“ It has iKwer happem d before ! ” 

“'Truo, but Fre(]uently men have married 
their sons and no ('special comment wa$ 
mad(\ Since women are gradually beginning 
to take up the ministry in America, it seems 
to me but natural that iht'y should exercise 
that highest of all human offict:s the right 
of joining couples in the bonds of 
matrimony. 
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MISS AJAKV Mi L'SS.MAN, '] Ml HKIMf.. 

/'Vo(/( (I HluiUt. hu Hulltt y StlH Fltnicturn. 

“ Who is nearrr to ji daii^htor tlian her 
own iiiodicr? ^\’llo is more eoiieerned in 
}u r lutun.' ha|)pin(‘ss, and who ihereloic eoiild 
more iippnjpriately ^i\e lu.*r to lier hiishand ? 

“Ol c'ourse tlie marriage is as valid ami 
as binding in the sight of the law as if 
Rolcmni/ed hy a male [)ri'aelier or a Justice; 
cl tin* iVaee. 

“Jt was a beautiful wedding, and everyone 


Mn. KKLix UKArrJsia, iiii- i icsr \ia\ on km-coko to 
I’.K MAKKII'D UV lUs Mol (I Mvl \'-l AW. 

/•roiH « rhoio. hi/ (n'litli'.n'H Art Stuiiui, h')'tinciHCii. 

was satisfied and happy; 1, beeausi* 1 had 
been able to be willi my daughter and to 
have ])arl in the greatest evtail in her life ; 
she, be< au.se site jiti'leiTed me of all people 
to unite her in marriage ; and helix, because 
he felt that tlie fact llial I otfieialed in the? 
eiTemony uhieh made my (iwn fli'sh and 
blood his wife was proof of my eonfidi nee in' 
him and his ability t(.) make her hajipy.'’ 


11. AN KLlvCrRlC MAN. 


Hv W. 15. 

Amkrk'an ingenuity is ever striving for 
startling effects. It is never satisfaM. 
Ordinary achievements seem beneath its 
attention. Jt looks beyond, even if the 
object of its aim be more or less fantastic. 

One of the latest freaks of mechanical 
skill is the construc.tion, by Louis Idiilij) 
Perew, of 1'onawanda, New York -a small 
town near Niagara halls of a 'gigantic man. 
Perew, with all the ardour of a modern 
Franken.stein, has endeavourrd to make his 
man as life-like in appearance a.s possible. 
Not only is its outward form a close model 
of a human being, but within it have been 
secreted mechanical devices which endow 
the automaton with weird properties, making 
it even more nearly resemhlc an intelligent 
being. 

Nikola d'esla recently constructed n 
machine called the 'rclaumaton. It did 
everything but think. Perew has out- 
Tcsilaed 'Pesla. The great electrician’s 
device bore no resemblance to a human 
jjeing. It was devoid of the human body 
its a ntedium through which to operate, 


NOKTItKOe. 

'I’he hVankcnxtein of d'onawanda has 
brought into exislent'c a thing of wood, 
rubber, and rnetal, whic h walks, talks, runs, 
jump.s, rolls its c-yes-— imilaliiig to a nicely 
almost every action of the original on whic li 
it is founded. All that is lacking is the 
esscMitial spirit -the J’romethean lire, as it 
were which would enable onc' to .say to the 
automatic creature’, Tliou art a man.” 

h'or several years Mr. Ikrew has l)ecn 
engaged in invc'nling ^'arious appliance.s. 
He is more or less skillc’d iti all branches of 
rnc’ehanieal work, and his mind lecuus with 
ideas which are often as astonishing as they 
are original. 

As far back as 1891 the inventor of the 
present automat ic man constructed a small 
working model embodying his ideas. It was 
a little figures of wtkkI. It was ayidb in 
height, and attached to a small cart. I'he 
little figure drew the Avaggon about, and 
many persons w'ondered at the ingenuity of 
the man who could invent «so novel a 
maehinc. Then the inventor conceived the 
idea of building a still more remarkable 
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figure. If the small model could he made 
to work, lliere was no reason why a life-sized 
figure would not do equally as well as, or 
even better than, the smaller machine. 

Ckq)ilalisls in Mr. Perew's own town 
l)ee:inie conviiu:ctl thaf money could be 
madt; out of the automatic figure, if it were 
constnirled on an enlarged scale. 

At first imagination rather ran riot as to 
the jiossible iise^ to which the machine man 
could be put. It could be made to ('arry 
loads in [)la(X‘s inaccessible to ordinary 
v<‘hicles with wheels; it could ascend heights 
impossilile to 


in interesting Mr. Charles A. Thomas, a 
moneyed man who resided in (develand, 
Ohio. Mr. 'Fhomas purchased an interest in 
the patent rights which had been secured by 
Perew, and, before long, a regular company 
was formed. It was known as the United 
States Automaton C'ompany, the main offices 
of which were situated in Buffalo, New ^ork 
State. • 

It is understood that a great deal more 
money is behind the entei prise. It is 
even said that tli(.‘ company will .soon be 
manufacturing automatons for shipment to 
all parts of the 


men ; it i:ould 
walk distances 
which would 
weary the most 
skilful pedes- 
tiian ; it could 
1)(‘ made to do a 
tliousaiid and 
one things which 
men of llesh and 
h I ood w o 11 1 d 
shrink from. 

Pcrliaps, in 
time, imagination 
siig';cslL'(.l, il 
('Oil Id become a 
ligliting appli 
a nee, carrying 
death and des- 
truction ill its 
m a c h i n e r y . 
(Iiiidcd by i.'lct'- 
trical wires, why 
should not a man 
of this kind be 
sent out as a car- 
riage tor a sjiecies 
of rajiid lire gun ? 
Protected by 
bullet proof 
clothing, it would 



world. 

'Idle first ship- 
ment outside the 
United State.s 
will be made to 
England. lY'r- 
hatis, before 
m a n y m o n t h s 
have passed, 
Londoners may 
awaken some 
fine morning to 
sec a man of 
'Titan build hur- 
rying through the 
Streets drawing 
an omnibu.s. It 
might not be 
even amiss to 
suggest, in ad- 
vance, a title for 
tlic ’bus line — 
how would the 

Frankenstein 
Express ’’answer? 

Can such a 
motive ])ower be 
o))ta«ted cheaper 
than an ordinary 
automobile? Is 
it bettfT than 


prove a feark.'ss » rimto. hu nnear a. /.vd., fhiifuio, .V. r. h o r s e t 1 e s h ? 

and dangerous Would it be 

foe. I' the I lody could be made to move at allowed on the city streets? Would it not 
certain angles ihjr aim of the automaton endanger life from causing horses to run 


could be. d rec'ted hy an operator concealed away? Would it not prove too great a 
and protected from lia nil. \Vhy not? shock to children and nervous women? 

In cogitating .over all these possibilities These are (imrsiions whi('h can only bo 

Mr. Perew saw for his automaton a iirilliant answ(.*red after actual exiierimentation. 


futuri\ The difficulty now was to convince The building of the great automaton has 
others that his ideas ('ould be made to work. beim done in much secrecy. Mr. Perew did 


Willi his woodtm model he apiilicd to one not wislr his work to b' talked about before 

cajiitalist after another, endeavouring to raise it was well nigh completion. He thought 

sufficient money to carry out his ideas in a people might conclude that he was a crank 

practical manner. At length he succeeded without practical aim. Now, however, that 
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the automaton is a finished work -satisfactory 
in every way to the invcnt(.)r and to those 
associated with him — he has permitted 
inspection. 

On first sight of the automaton one is 
im[)ressed with the exceedingly life like 
appearance of the novel object. Were it 
not for the abnormal heiglit — 7ft. sin. — one 
would almost mistake the figure for that of 
an actual man. It is true there i.s a sort of 
wooden ness about 
the face which 
betrays its nature ; 
but, for that 
matter, many 
human fiices are 
“ wooden ”, in 
expres.sion. d'he 
figure is clothed 
in a huge suit of 
white duck, and 

in its coat a 

rather fantastic 
decoration, to my 
judgment-' is a 
pretty boutonniere. 

On the man’s 
enormous head is 
a cap of lirob- 
(pingnagian pro- 
"|)Ort ions'. 'Never 
■ |)efpre so large 
ia turvted out 
. vmanufac- 


turer. It is made 
of white duck, like 
the suit. 

The feet of the 
machine-man are 
of gigantic mould. 
It wears a shoe 
the .size of which 
is 13 AVithin 
the shoe the feet 
are composed of 
inflated rubber. 

One of the most 
striking objects 
about the man are 
the hands. 'They 
are more true to 
life than any other 
portion of the 
figure. The skin 
effect is marvel- 
lous. d'he hands 
ari‘ bronzed, as if 
from exf)Osure and 
hard work, and 
this delusion is still farther carried out in 
many minute particulars. Ordinarily, these 
hands are shown grasping metal rings, attached, 
to chains, which in turn nr(^ connected with 
the small waggon whi('h the figure draws. 

Seen in a position of ri;st, the figure of the 
automaton does not strike one as being 
especially life-like. It lacks the muscular 
rei)Ose of the human body. 

But when this figure is put in motion by 



THE BACK VIEW OP AUTOMATON, SHOWING THAT NO CONNECTION EXISTS BETWEEN IT ANU THE 
VAN EXCEPT CHAINS AND METAL TUBE. 

From a Photo, hy Oamr 4 . t^itnon ds J3ro.^ FvfalOt If.i. 
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n;>eans of its interior mechanism the re- 
semblance to a living man is very striking. 

At request Mr. I’erew, the inventor, put 
the figure through its “ paces,” 'I'he exhibi- 
tion took place in a large hall in Tonawanda. 
At first the automaton -togk a slightly un- 
decided step, advancing the right foot and 
bringing it down with a little jolt. 'Fhis 
movement was accompanied by a slight 
whirring noise, as if clockwork had been set 
in motion. With the right foot planted in 
advance, the figure tlien rai.sed itself slightly 
on the ball of the foot ; drew up the left 
foot, advanced it, and placed it down with 
a somewhat more easy motion than the first 
movement. 'Then the figure began tri walk. It 
walked smoothly, 
and almost noi.se 
lessly. 'J'he tread 
was light, firm, and 
elastic. 'J'wice the 
figure made tiie 
circumference of 
the hall without 
stopping. It was 
('ontrolled by 
means of an elec- 
tric battery, 'fhe 
walk was raj) id, 
and at the end of 
the journey around 
the hall tile step 
was as resilient as 
at the beginning. 

'The inventor of 
the machine man 
said it could keep 
uj) that jiace for 
an almost 11 n- 
li'nHcd time. Hut 
the figure, on this 
question, spoke for itself. “ T am going to 
walk from New York to San I'ranciseo,” it 
said, distinctly, in a deeji, edear voice. 'I'he 
voice st)mKleil as if it proceeded from a 
megaphone. Within the bosom of the 
automaton i.s concealed a talking machine. 
Perew’s man may be taught to .say anything. 

i’he ooast of thc#strange creation of the 
inventor’s inind is .said to be a perfectly 
reasonable one It has been announced by 
the United States Automaton ('omj>any that, 
before long, they intend starting the figure 
out on its wMlk across the Continent. It will 
draw behind it a light waggon, in which will 
be seated Messrs. Fred Michaels and J. A. 
Deschinger. " 

The inventor claims that he can make the 
figure move at the rate of twenty miles an 


hour, or 480 miles for the day’s run. This 
twenty-mile-an-hour rale of speed allows for 
three stoppages out of each day, an hour’s 
time being allowed for each stop. A fast 
train between New York and San Francisco 
accomplishes the 3,250 miles between the 
two points in 124^2 hours. The automatic 
man, travelling the same distance, would 
take i62|i hours - ou only thirty-eight hours 
.slower than the fastest train. Not a bad 
record for a pedestriaji, by the way ! 

When the automutun had been made to 
walk around the hull in which it is kept the 
inventor caused it to do some feats which, 
to an ordinary onlooker, seemed impossible 
for the ])erformance o‘f ai insensate thing. 


A large block of wood was placed in the 
j)ath of the machine, and when it came to 
this obstruction it sropjK d, rolled its eyes in 
the direction of the obstaefi , as if calculating 
how it could surmount it. It then deliberately 
raised the right foot, jfiaced it upon the 
object, and step[)ed down on the other side. 
The motion seemed uncannily realistic. You 
almost feel like shrinking from lx fore those 
rolling eyes. The visionless orbs are operated 
by means of (dock-work situated witlnn the 
head. 

Inventor Perew has closely concealed from 
view the interior mechanism of his automatic 
man, 'Fhe .skin of the man, however, is 
made of aluminium, this metal being chosen 
on account of its lightness. 'The man is 
supported within by a strong steel frame- 



THE AUTOM/VTON TAKINC. A ,MnKNIN(; STROLL. 

h'mw a Plutto. hy Oxcar A. f(‘ Jim., linffahi, IV. Y. 
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work, and the interior doubtless contains an paper, little attention might be paid to his^ 

electric storage battery. In the small of the fantastic notions. l]ut Mr. Pcrew seems 

back of the figure is a small metal tube eminently practical. Besides, he has asso- 

ahout one-half inch in diameter. Into this ciatod with him in his enterprise a number 

lube, which connects with the operator of level-headed business men who would not 

seated iti the automobile waggon behind the spend a penny unless they were alile to see 

figure, runs the current which guides the the money coming back to them at no 

figure through its various movements. No distant time, and with increased interest. 

connectioT> between the figure and the auto- 'I’he turning out of automatons of the 
mobile exists — other than the chains already same build and construction as the first 
mentioned and the little lube, 'f'he power model will soon he in progr(\ss. Ik revv has 
in the figure is sup[)lie(l within itself. already realized a decided triumj)h, so far as 

Were th(; inventor of the strange mechanical mechanical detail goes. 'I’he utility of the 

man a crank, and all of his ideas only on project now remains to be demonstrated. , 

111. -PHOrOCiRAPHlNG 'rHKODCH A MAN'S BODY. 

Dr. J. W. Ki.mk, of k'ort Dodge, Iowa, has [lass through the body as what arc known as 

succi;eded in taking photographs by a the X-rays do in medi('al examinations. 1 

camera, part of which is composed of a was successful in transmitting these rays, 

human body. 'I’he d()(aor began ex[)eri- and then conceived the idea of making 

menting several years ago u[)on the tlu'ory pholographs through a man’s body. Making 

that siK'h |)hotogra|)hs could l)e obtained, arrangmnents with a local ])h()l(»grapher 

but did not succeed in producing his first for the use of his roo!ns, 1 si-cured a 



TAKING A PlIOTOCJRAl’II THROUGH THK BODY. .SHO\VlN<i THK KKKI.ECTOK 'IHKfMVINC, TIIF. KAYS UPON TUB 

fVMnt*] suhjkct’s chkst. \ l*h(>touraph. 

‘pictures until August last. Here is his story ‘subject’ in a man Aveighing about 1501 b. 

told f)r the readers of 'Fhk Strand : — and in fairly good health. Tie was taken 

•‘I began making experiments with the into the dark room and the ‘camera’ 

view of ascertaining if what are known as made up as follows : A transparency of a 

tlie actinic or chemical rays of the sun would scene in one of the Klondike valleys was 
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j^seti as the origi- 
*nal for the photo 
graph. I fastiaied 
il closely t() a 
sensitized plate 
and })laced the 
two on the man’s 
back next his skin 
and belwtx.-n his 
shoulder - blades. 

The transpareiK'y 
was next to the 
body. ( )\ er it 
and the ])lale 1 
bound layi.'is of 
black paper, 
black cotton-wMd- 
ding, and sexeral 
larg(^ cloths (did 
ed into the riglit 
si/e and sha])e. 

()\t‘r all ^Yas drawn a man's ('oat, and the 
arrangenieiit fa/iDpletc'd by the camera being 
strajiped to him Ig wide l)andag(.‘S of black 
cloth. 'I'la-se ])re('autions W(.Te taken, of 
cours(', to exclude all light Iroin the sides 
and rear. J ilu'n took him 
into the photograph gallery 
pi'opcr. 'The ra\s were- 
stiaaigl hened and coiuh used 
upon a ]>lalc‘ glass rellc'otor 
whi<.‘h locuscid the ra\’S upon 
the man's clu'St direedy 
o]»posile the centre ot the 
seiisilizedi plate and trans- 
parency. 

‘‘ 1 made several exposures 
Ix'fore ('ah'ulating upon the 
proper amount o( time. At last, when 1 
had turned the relied or upon the man for 
hitiMMi mimites, 1 secured the I'opy o( the 
scale in the Klondike Irom which tin: 
ac('()mpan\ ing photograj)h is printed. In 
ordtT to dcNclop it I had 
to take the jnan back into 
the dark room, ol ('ourse, 
remov'' the various cover- 
ings, and then immerse.' the 
plat('S in tne chemieals. 1 
was quite surnrises/at the 
result obta.Hicc for the first 
time. 

‘ In order le niake sure 
that liglit had not reaf’hed 
the ])iate. fiom any other 
som a' than through the 
body, I R'i)ea|ed the experiment with several 
other persons, but obtained th(* same result, 
although the exposure varied from fifteen 
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to twenty iTiinute.s 
according to the 
strength of the 
daylight. 

“ 1 ne.\t tried 
the experiment of 
taking photo- 
graphs through 
the hiyid. This 
was made up into 
a sort of minia- 
ture camera, and 
although t h e 
nitMiiher w’as mus- 
cular and fully an 
inch in thickness, 

I had no difficulty 
in cojiying a nega- 
tive ol the Fort 
Dodge Railway 
l)e|)()t and Fligh 
School which is re]>rodueed Iw're. 'TIk* High 
School will lie noted at the lc;it ol the picture. 
'J'he photograph required only five minutes 
f(.)r its exposunx 'The other photograjih which 
accompanies this article 1 obtained in a 
somewhat novel manner. 1 
placed the same negative 
inside of my cheek, firmly 
fastened to a sensitized jilate, 
and (!Xpos(Hl it to the rellee- 
tor for a pericx.l of five 
seconds. 1 >rawing a black 
cloth over my bead, I imme- 
diately ('nler(.al the dark 
room and, developing the 
negative, (.ibtained the pic- 
ture noted. “ f'rom these 
exptaiments T coiK liide that the eoloiir-making, 
prt)perti(.'S of the light can be used for ])hoto- 
gTa])liy ibrougb various parts of the body, the 
length of the I'Xjiosure depending entirely 
upon the ibiekness (d the tissiu,'. I he reflec- 
lor used in making these 
tests is a eoriqxjimd circular 
mirror ^oin. in diameter, 
and overlaid with blue glass. 
It is so arranged that the 
light falling upon it is 
f(jcused into a spot 6in. in 
diameter at a distance of 
8ft., creating a yiowerful blue 
liglit upon the? portion of the 
body selected for the expo- 
surtx From a medical |)oint 
of view I lielieve that the 
application of the light w'i.i be v)f much benefit 
in killing bacteria and other formations which 
cause consumj^tion and various ailments.” 




I'lJfn (M.KAril (»’• A KAII.WAY S CA'HON 
'lAlCl.N TltK'H:(;il UK. KniKS 



I'HOTOCHAI’Il TAKKN THROUGH THK 
doctorX. CHKKK. 



A STORV for ChIJ.DRKN. TrANSI.ATED from THi: (iiCRMAN. 


HF/RE was once a little girl, 
who was named (Iretchen, so 
good and ciu'crful that she 
was a favourite with every- 
body. 'This giri had a friend 
called Hilda, who was also a 
very good child, and they grt'.atly loved each 
other. 

It was in winter, and the snow was lying 
deep upon the hills and fields, when Hilda 
fell sick, and her parcaits liecame very anxious 
on her account. She was ciuite unable to 
eat, and she was somelinies burning hot and 
at others shivering with cold ; and, though 
she had several doctors and much medicine, 
she did not get any better. 

^V'henever any of her young friends came 
to vSee her she would often say : 

“ Do give me some strawberries. Which 
*: of you will go and find me some nice straw'- 
berries, then I shall get well again?” 

If her father and mother .said : “ Dear 
Hilda, it is now winter, and therefore there 
are no strawberries to he found,” Hilda would 
rai.se lierself up in bed, and say ; — 

Far away over the high hills there is a 
v slope : there I can see plenty of straw- 

5^|«iTie5. Who. will go and fetch them for 
TwpH*?— only one of the nice red berries 
'^^yone!” ' ' 


'Fhe childn'H left the room, and then, 
talking to each olher, said : 

“ ^\’lult looli.sh things Hilda sjioke of 
to day.” 

But Gretchen was niiu'h troubled that she 
could not help her dear sick friend. All at 
once she said : - 

‘‘Who will come with me over the moun- 
tains to look for strawberries? It w'ill be 
some comfort to poor Hilda if sees us 
going ov(T the hills and seeking for lliem.” 

But not one of the children w'ould agree 
to go, and all but Gretchen went straight 
home. 

So Gretchen had to set out alone, and 
w'ent through a forest. A small, trodden 
footpath led up the hill and down again on 
the other side through another wood of tall 
oaks and beeches. 

She came to a placc^ where three paths 
met ; she stood still a moment, not knowing 
which to take, when, cjuite suddenly, she saw 
a little man approaching Jhrough the trees. 
He had a green hat upon his head, with a 
feather as white as snow. His dress was 
made of the softest swansdow n ; he carried 
an ivory bow^ on his shoulder and a small 
silver hunting-liorn hung at his lide. “ What 
do you want here, my little girl ? ” he said, 
with a friendly voice. 
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"AH! said (irelrhtn, “1 have a sick .shore of the lake shr saw a little man sitting, 
friend who longs for strawberries and says but with a less friendly aspect than the little 
they will make her well again, 1 know very hunter in the forest. He had a large head, 
wejl that it is winter ; but I think I shall be with rough hair, and a grey beard so long 

abl|i to find some in sjute of that, and do not that it reached his knees. In one hand he 

intend to return home eiupty-handed.” held a whistle and in the* other a switch. 

“(.'ome with me," said the little hunter. , (Irefchen felt talher afraid of speaking to 
^‘1 will show you a place where you will find him, and .stood still at a little distanev. She 

what you are come in search of.” soon observcal that his office was to lake care 

Me w\:nt on before lu r and led her through of the swans and jinwent thi*m from going 
many winding pTiihs in the 
thicket, (ill at length the forest 
appeared lighter, and a warm, 
sfiring-like air met them, and 
at last thc'V stood beloi'i*. a 
grated iron door. 'I'lie litiK? 
man unkx'ked it, saying : 

“Now, if you go straight 
forward you will find what you 

I ' 5 

( iret('hen would hiwr thanked 
the goorl natiiu'd little man, 
hut he had vaniihetl instantly. 

She went on a lew sh^ps farther, 
and ('ame to a green slojie. 

.Mere winlei had disa])j)eata*d. 
d'he snn shone warm in tlu* 
eloudlvss blue sky ; the birds 
saiyj, merrily; Ml a few steps 
farllu.'r, and she found the 
ground covered with the finest 
strawberries. How the good 
little mai<lcn njoiced ' She 
(luiekly gathert'd a large bunch, 
and hasteneil bac'k to take 
them to luT dear sick friend. 

but somehow it hajipciied 
that in hei' ha^^tc* she could not 
find her way liaek. .She came 
to the iron palisades which 
SL.rroundcd the wood : but all 
hc.T attempts to liiid ine gaU.* 
were useless. She ran in great 
anxiety this way and that ; but 

no gate was to be seen. I hen “t.uicictu :'. i-m r k.mim k pI- mi akim.. ' 

she heard tin* sound of a 

whistle at dastance. out ol the watei. When 

“'riiank (lod ! ’ s!ie said, “1 hear a living any did so he whistled to 
sound; svaneone is jirohalily tht.'i’c who will them, and il tlu*)' did not 
show me the way."^ She hastene<l through obey him, then he eiujiloyed his long switch, 
the thickui, and was much astofiishcd at whi('h had the proiiertv ol stretching out or 
what she saw. becoming shorter, just as he ])Icased. ICxccpt 

At thv* end l)eaMtiful green meadow this swan - herd she .saw no (uie, and there 

there wa. a lake, in which ’ many stately vvas no bridge over to the castle. So she 
swans, l)oth bkick and white*, were swimming took courage and said to tlie greybeard, 
gracefully. In the middle of the lake there “Mood friend, cannot you show me the 
was a small island, upon whit h was a One gate which will lead me out of the forest ? ” 
castle, siirrdLinded by llower gardens and d'he gr(*ybt:ard looked at her in surpri.se, 
pleasure-grounds. As .she apiiroaclied the but did not speak ; he merely made her 
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understand by signs that she should sit berries. But 1 will readily give you some of 

down ; which she did. Then he whistled, and them.” 

presently came a large swan from the lake, With these words she took several fine 
wdiich laid itself down before him. d'he strawberries, with the stem of leaves ; tied 
little old man seated himself on the sw^an’s them in a bunch with the ribbon which oon- 
back, threw one of his arms round its neck, fined her hair, and handed them to the 
and away the trusty Idrd swam with him King. 

across the lake ; there he alighted, and went “ d'hanks, my little daughter,” said the 

into the castle. King. “ Now go -this man will attend thee ; 

(Iretcheii waited some time, curious to see but do exactly what he bids thee.” 
what would happen ; but she did not feel The old swan-herd waited ready for her. 
afraid. At lenglli she .saw lour black swans When she had 
swim from a creek qf the lak(^, harnessed to taken l<.!ave of 
a beautiful little green boat adorned with the King (Iret- 
silver. The covering of the boat was Idrmed chen was led 
like a pair of wings, and .shaded two small into the garden, 
seats, of which the foremost ended in the upon an ojien 
shape of a long swan’s ncx'k. 

'fhere sat the greybeard, who 
looked niiK'li more iigreeable 
than before. He gave (Iretchen 
a sign to .step in, which she 
cornjilied with, and they sailed 
gently aiTOss the lake ; and when 
they reached the.' sltore they left 
the boat, and tlui old tnan led 
her into the palace. 

In a light blue marble hall th(? 

King of the Swans .sat u[)on liis 
throne, a bright golden crown 
upon his head, and many richly 
dressed attendants surrounded 
him. 

“ What dost thou seek in niy 
kingdom ?” inquired the King. 

“I have found what 1 sought,” 
answered (Iretchen ; “ but 1 

pray you to let someone direct 
me in the way home, for I find 
that I have w’andered in the 
wTong direction.” 

“Very well,” said the King, 

“ it shall lx; done ; but it is the 
custom for all who enter this “she h.an’dkd thf.m to thk king.” 

kingdom to give a present to 

the King of djp Swans. What hast thou lawn • a fine white handkerchief was tied 
to ofler ? ” - over her eyes ; the old man whistled 

“ Alas ! ” replied (Iretchen, “ I have and took her by the arm. She heard a 

nothing at all. If I had known I would rustling of wings ; .she felt the wind blow in 

have firotight something with rne from her face, and fell colder and colder ; but she 

home.” could not see anything. 

“ 'Phon hast slrawberrie.s,” rejoined the At last the sound of wings ceased, and 
King; “and I like strawberries above all the old man set her upon the ground, 

thing.s. (live me thy strawberries, and then “Now, my child, count twenty; then take 

yOne of my servants shall show thee the way off the bandage, but not before. JTeserve it 

carefully ; it will l)e required of thee at the 
V ^ cannot give you all,” continued proper time.” 

; “ the strawberries are for my sick She countt;d twenty ; and, vVnen slie had 
mu.st (li<;; if she has np straw- taken pff the bandage, she found herself 
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standing on the hill opposite the house of 
her friend Hilda, with frost and snow all 
around. She looked up to the sky, and 
there beheld a great bird, and the old man 
sitting upon it with his arms round its neck. 

Then she hastened to her friend Hilda, 
who was still in bed, repeating the words, 
“ Who will bring 
me strawberries to 


King of the Swans. “I have heard,” said 
he, “ that in a short time thou wilt celebrate 
a joyful festival, and, as thou gavest me a 
present when a child, and hast grown up ^ 
good and brave and pure a maiden, I will 
make thee a present in return.” 

Saying these words, he placed a costly 


make me w('ll ? ” 

“ I'herci the)'* 
are,” said (iret- 
chen, and handed 
t h c b u n c. h t o 
Hilda. JCv(.‘ryon(? 
was astonished 
and wanted to 
know where ( i ret- 
ch en had got 
them. ihu she 
had hardly begun 
to relate her won- 
derful advt'iUur-'S 
iH.'fore Hilda had 
eaten all the straw- 
berries. 'riien tlie 
colour n‘tunu:d 
to her face and 
strength to her 
limbs, and Hilda 
said, “ 'i’hank 
Clod ! and, tlear 
(Iretchen, now I 
am (juitc well.” 

She rose up, 
and Avas really 
quite restored. 
W ho can say how 
t h e pa rents 
thanked an<l 



blessed (Iretchen? * [\] . f 

She was a truly \ ' ' •' crown upon her head. It was formed 

good and bravi‘, I of gold, Avrought in the form of straw'- 

girl, and when she T berry leaves, and between the leaves 

grew up (iveryone .. ,,ac,:u a o>st.a^'ckovvn im-cn sparkled red rubies, diamonds, and 

Avished their child- mkk hkap.'* . pure amethysts, and the, edge was a 


ren to be hke her, 


beautiful golden band. 


One day, as ( Irelc hen Avas walking in the (Iretchen and her mothar could harc\ly 
meadoAAs with her mother, she looked up thank the King for astonishment. Hut he did 
and .s.mv a black 6t|>e(:k in the sky, which not give them lime, 'bhe SAvan rose majesti- 
became lar4^er as it descended ; and at last caily in the air and Ucav towards his home, 
she saAv that i^ aa'us a i)rodigious black swan, and at last disappeared as a little spot in the 


far larg..u‘ than oat sAvans, and that it was 
flying doAvn towards htT. There avus a tent 
with golden gauze curtains upon the sAvan's 
back; and wlien the sAvan had gently alighted 
on the ground there came out of the tent a 
little man with friendly eycs--it was the 


clouds. 

Many boys and girls have gone over the 
hills since that time to seek the land of the 
swans, and to find strawberries in winter, but 
have not found them. Perhaps they were 
more selfish than and not so good as Ciretchei^, 



Curiosities* 

[ We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section y and to pay for sitch as are accepted. 


A RlTBIUSli JAK. 

A Cofistanl Reader, writing from Valparaiso, sends 
the next photo, with the following letter : “ Having 
S'en a phot«>graph f)f a rubbish jar in one of your 
late numbers, 1 think the inclosed may prove of 
interest to your readers, having bcxui made out of 
odds and ends taken out of the organ of St. Paul’s 



MADE OF DEEK’S BONES. 

This is a photo, of the floor in a summer-house in 
Belton Park, (irantham, the projanly of Earl Brown- 
iow. It is composed entirely of deer’s bones, the 
knuckles of which can be distinctly seen. It has 
: dow'n for a great many years, and though a 

j^at numher of visitors go to see it, the floor does 
not show the slightest wear up .to the present. Mr. 

. R. Naidens, Commercial Road, Grantham, is 
; yt^ponsibK^ for this contribution. 

* (k'pyright, 1900, by 


WHY PU.SSY’.S TONGUE LS ROUtill. 

Though at first sight this interesting photograph 
looks like an impressionistic Alpine picture, it is 
really a section of a cal’s tongue as seen through the 
micro.scope. After seeing ‘this microscopic Tcvclation 
wc shall not lie surjirised at the roughness of pussy’s 
tongue when she gives us an affectionilfte lick. Photo, 
.sent by Mr. F. Martin Duncan, Lincoln Villa, Redhill. 

George Newnes, Limited. 
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occurred io Marcli h.si, and the |nirliciilars arc ns 
follov'i : ( Vn Friday, 23i(l of March, a horse bclonp;- 
ing to Mr. H. Williiuus strayc<l on to the woodwork 
c \'erir:f ,i well, a< the rear of juciuises occupied hy 
Mr. A.” F. Dui'U, op r’In consecjueiice of its luH being 
btrong enough lo beai ihe 
W'cighl the animal fell 
thuiugh. This hap^UMied 
at 1 a.m., and , i the time 
the well contained I2fl. of 
water, and while it was 
bc.hig I lumped out ropes 
were tied round (he horse’s 
neck and bevly lo keep ( 
him afloat. After dayliglit 
{t scaffold was crecied, and ^ 


is 6jl4in. in length ami loin. high. We arc 
indebted for the photo, to Mr. R. Davis Henn, 
oi Ji, binsbury S([uare, K.C, 

A TKOFT WITH TWO MOUTHS. 

The extraordinary fish, a pliolo. of which i.s sent 
by Mr. 1 ’. A. Ilorivt.!, of Dayton, Nevada, exhibits 
an extraordinary freak 
of Nature, inasmuch as 
it possesses two distinct 
and ])eife<T mouths, the 
bail baving, curiously 
enough, been taken by 
the lower one. Tlie 
j. photograph was taken in 
I -.e presence of Mr. 
^ Derived by M’-. Cann, 
photographer, of Reno, 
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A CLKVKR Il.IAJSION. 


Ml. W. M linker) I icrlc, of 170, k’awr. Park Koad, 
Putney, sends an amusing photograph of wluil really 
looks like a grouji <»f three friends. The central 
figure, we are amazed to learn, is not, however, one of 
flesh and hlood ; in fact, the lilack hoy on the chair is 
merely a plaster figuie ! The illusion is uncommonly 
.surcessful, and the modeller of the black boy is to be 
heartily congratulated upon his skill. 


A HULL IN A BEDROOM. 

A hull which had escaped from a Bedford butcher’s 
stable ran into the kitchen of the Star Inn. After a 
time the. animal went up a narrow .stairway, the stairs 
creaking undt;r his ponderous weight. At the top he 
was met by Mr.s. (Juc.st, the wife of the landlord, who 
was. about to put her infant to bed. I'.nlering a 
bedroom the bull liecame frolicsome, ami in a few 
moments had smashed up every article of furniture, 
including the liedstefid, which was broken in two. 


The intruder then w.alked downstairs again and left 
the house without committing further damage. The 
photograph which we reproduce here is the only one 
taken of the scene of this curious exploit, and we are 
enabled to publish it through the courte.sy of Mr. 
Donald Lindley, an enterprising photographer, re- 
siding at 99, Tavistock Street, Bedford. 


A PECULIAR CHIMNEY. 

Mi.ss B. L. Benson, of The Elm.s, Steeple Claydon, 



Winslow, Bucks, sends the photo, of itii c,\tiaordinary 
cliimney built in I he form of a corkscrew'. She .says : 



“I send a photograph 
of a Iw'isled chimney 
on a hou.se in the tow'n 
of Buckingham, which 
may he of .sufficient 
interest to he accepted 
by you for ‘Curiosi- 
ties’ in Tiiic Strand 
Mac. A/.iNK. Thi.s 
chimney and the one 
at Hampton Court are 
the only two in exist- 
ence in England w’ilh 
the jieculiai h.ase as 
show'll in llie photo- 
graph. The house with 
'his peculiar chimney 
is called ^the Manor 
House, was built in 
1611, and was visited 
by Queen Elizabeth, 
who is slated to have 
slept there. Twisted 
chimneys c.xist in 
Devonshire also, but 
in that county the base 
of the^chimney is 
plain.” 


CUMIOSITJES. 
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HOUSE.tJlTILDING 

Near the clccliic 
tram terminus at 
Geneva may l)e seen 
aj.iartly-rinishe(lvilla- 
rcsidcnce which has 
a cinious hisi'>ry.. A 
Kussian |^entl(rman 
and l)is wife settled 
II ere aho t sixteen 
yea IS aj;<>. I?ein^ 
anxious to adopt a^ 
ho])l)y, and possessing 
the necessa y funds, 
they decifletl on 
house- hui Id ing ns a 
novel form of annise- 
inent. The house' was 
])egun and for fifteen 
years the work has 
])M)eeeded, hut is not 
yet completed. As will I)e noticed in our sketch, the 
scaffolding has not yet hern taken flown and the 
entrance gates have still to he hung. The erection of 
the huilding is being achieved hy the. gentleman ami 
his wile, with the assistance of a solitary labourer, 'riu? 
“ buiklers*’ inhal»il a loom at tlu; rear of the bouse. 
Mr. ('. fas. kid'.Mil, ol lla/.lewood, Iviikdale. Koarl, 
Le) toiistone, N.h,., scuds tlic? ])boto, 

A UCniKMADK ItAUV-l NCD DA'I t'K. 

T)r. 11 , of 'I ruro, v\a.s presented some years ago 

with a little daughter, who, however, mndt' itei I'nff/y 
itJto the world lalher .sooner than most babie.s do. 
lienee the immediate net'e.s.sily of an incubator in 
which the tcmj»eratiire of the surrounding air might 

always be ke])l uniform. Dr. II is a man of 

aelion, and in t wenf>- l(nn hours he ha<l prorlueed 
w'ilh the aid of the local Ciopenlei an incubator 
as gootl in ev(;ry res)>ect a.s the most up to date 
a|.ii)ajatu.s. ^J’his promptitude of udion .savt'd tlic l)aby\s 
life, and the honi(;-ma<ie jnctibatf)r is dc.scribc<l by Miss 
Dobiee, of \'illa lladcn, Giirmish, llavaria, as follow. s. 
IShc says: “The bo.\ is made of inch-thick deal. 


* ment is 23 in. by I2in. 

and 2 1 in. in height. 
The box is divided 
into two compart- 
ments, the lower one 
being gin. high. This 
low'cr compartment 
has a flap, a.s will he 
clearly .seen in the 
photograph. This 
flap lifts with a hinge, 
and in (Tic photograph 
is seen open. Hot- 
w.aler jars are seen 
ranged in the lower 
part of the box side 
i)y .side. In the illus- 
tration you only see 
four jars, but by 
1 ight.s there should be 
live. Tlie jars siiould 
be filled with boiling w-alcr, one jar being refilled every 
two liouis, the liotte.sl jar Ircing always ncare.st the 
hole at the side of llie incubator, where you will 
nrrtiiH* space is left for it. The box, as I have said, 
is (livideil into two compart meiils. The division is 
made by a light frame resting on siijrports insitle the 
l»o\, 'I'his frame lakes in and «)ut, and over it is 
calico strained lightly. I'he lKil>y, rolled in cotton 
wool, is kdd on the strained calico frame, and the 
sliding lid is placcfl 
on the box. This 
sliding lid hasglass 
ill it. Inourillus- 
liatifin )f>u see the 
lid projiped up 
against the chairs. 

The air comes in 
at the holes w'hic.h 
you see at the side 
of the l.)ox. ’riiis 
air, warmed by 
the hot water jars, 
passes int o t he I 








inent where the 
child lies. 'I'he 
impure air e.scapes 
througli the h<»les 
in the lid. The 
holes in the lid and 
sides of box are 
lin. in diameter. 
The air by means 
of these jars is | 
kept at 8o<leg. At l' 
first it was kept 
at Ssdeg.” ' 


AN AMIT.SIN(; 

“ FAKK." 

'J'h(; crlever peo- 
])le shown in thi.s 
.snap-shot are all 
happy po.sse.ssors 
of a goo<l deal of 
luunour. They ate 
not, as might be 
imagined, all .scaled on a sextette cycle. The young 
lady in front is sitting on ^ bicycle — the others crowd- 
ing behind in familiar cycl ig attitudes — standing tm 
an inclined bo-ard. Mr. Win. E. Dunlap, cf Niagara 
Falls, sends thi^i contribution, 
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A RKMAKKAni,!*: 
fJSTkicn. 

Mr. Arlluir Jnlccrs- 
Jt‘y> Mont* 

goiTiciy Street, San 
Francisco, sends 
a very extraordinary 
photograph, together 
with llie particalars 
that follow : “ One of 
the largest ostri(di 
farms in the United 
Slates is at Jackson- 
ville, in Florida. Here 
are 200 of the gigantic 
birds. The most re- 
markable of them all 
i.s the one shown in the 
acct )m pa ny i ng ph ot o- 
graph, which was sup- 
plied to Ml. Inkersley 
by I lie c« )iirtesy of the 
Florida Ostrich Farm. His name is ‘Oliver \V.,’and 
he has been trained to ]>nll a Imggy aUmg the road just 
as a horse would do. He may lie seen (juite Iteipicnlly 
sjKv tling along the roaiis about Jacksonville, and cer 
tainly presents a most curitms and [irobably a \mi«iue 
sight.” 'rhe photo, was taken by Moore, Jacksonville. 


In an article which apjieared in our September 
issue, under the title of “ 'I'he baking Cure,” it was 
stated that this IrcalmeiU could not yet lie obtained 
in this country. For the sake of such of our 
readers as desire to try this method of cure 
we are glad to discover that this is not the 
ca.se, and, moreover, that the honour of the 
diiscovery must he given to an J'mglislmian ami 
not to an Ame/ican. We are informed (hat the 
local application of .supei heated dry air was 
invented by Mr. Lewis A. Tallerman in 1H93, 
and was first inve.sligated at St. Ikirlholomew's 
Hospital, :iu(l introduced to lire medical pro- 
fession inj| elinieal leclure delivered at that 
in.stitution^i May 23rd, 1894. It Itas been in 
use in ihanlhospilal ever since. So far Iroin 
being new tt&his country, it has been adopted 
at Charing Cross, The l/ondon. King’s College, 
Univcr.sily College,' North-West l.ondoii, aiul 
other leading London and jirovincial hosrjitals. 

“The Tallerman Treatment,” edited by A. 
Shaclwell, M.A., M.ik Oxon, M.K.C. P. 

Lond., contitining reports from hospitals and 
ctiisic notes with illustralioits of cases before, 

.during, and after treatment, from hospitals 
and medical authorities, contains also 

the demonstrations given by Mr. 
t-.T^ierni |j[, at the meeting of the Philadelphia 
' Society on Nov» iith, 1896. 


7 ’he allusion in the article to Professor Landouzy 
and Drs. Dejerine anfl Chretien wiae ri*ports on 
the Tallerman treatment. '■J'he illuslraliou here given 
of the Tallerman appaiatus sliould he eompaied witli 
those in the previous artieU:. 

A novi-:l 

noAKi)':'' 

The kast j>)iotograph 
on this page represents 
what is jHahaps .the. 
most uiiirjue sign- 
hoard in this cmmtry. 
'I’he inn to whicli this 
novel device belongs 
is called “ The Tliree 
Mariners,” and no 
more a]»pro)naate ob- 
ject than the shoulder- 
blade of a, whale Could 
W(.‘ll have heeir found. 
'Fhe original horre, as 
will he seen in the phot()gra[)li, is hung against the 
outside wall, and the ajipropriale letters have been 
painteil trjiotr it in irold characters. Mi', K. Light loot, 
of 7, Fastcomhe Villas, Hlackheath, is the eonlribitlor. 




WHO INVENTED THE lUKING CURE? 





“A LOUD RErOKT RAN(i IN MY KARS. 
pa^e 6i6.) 
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'I'o Friends of “ 77/<’ Strand,'' 

Old and AU'7a, 

A ear and Far 

—Greeting I 


Tins is the end of the 'Piinth yc;ir of the pui>]iration ui’ Till-: Strand 
AIada/ink, and it conies nt the .same time a.s the issue of the One 'l'hoii.sandtli 
luimher of 

1 sliouUl like, tlierefore, personally to thank all those who have so 
consistently palruni/ed these two [luhlieations, with which I am so closely 
idi-nliried. 

'Ihe reception given to 'riiE Strand Mac.azine was from the first most 
gratifying ; and it has been said that a new era in magazines was created by 
its appearance. 

As with Tit-Bifs, so in the case of 'I'm: Strand Mac.a/ink, tlicrc have 
been many who have followed the lead thus given. Of this 1 do not complain ; 
the world is wide. 

AVe have been fortunate enough to secure a brilliant band of writers, many 
of whom will, 1 hope, continue to work for the Magazine in the years to come. 

'The following amongst many others have liccn contributors : — • 


Tin-: i.ATF. Gkan’i Amjcn. 

F. .Ansi I'.y. 

Loki) Avkhukv. 

Sir Roinori Bai.i.. 

RoBKK’r Bark. 

Loro Ciiari.ks Bfrksioro. 
Sir Wai.i'kr Bfsan r. 

C. E. HoiU’lKiRFVI NK. 

Mis.s liRAimON, 

Frank T. Bei.i kn. 

Carmen SA-i.va. 

Conan Doyi.e. 

Manvii.ce T'enn. 

Georce Gissinc. 

Bret Haktk. 

CuT( i.iEi-K Myne. 

W. VV. Jacobs. " 

RCDYARIi KII'LINO. 

II. W. Enev. 


Mrs. L. T. Meade. 

Sir Francis AE^n'i'EMori-., Bart. 

ARriii R Morrison, 

CuCN I Kss or Mdns i er. 

Dr. Nansen. 

Ma.x O’kEi.i.. 

Giij.’EK'i Barker, M.I*. 

James 1*avn. 

Max Bkmuerton. 

Cl.AKK kcS.^Kl.E. 

The eai e Lord Kc.sse.i.i. oe Kielowen. 
J. I loi.r S<'nooi.iN(;. 

Ceemen i Scon. 

Frank K. Skk kton. 

Titi.es Verne. 

*M. G. Weeks. 

.Si ankey Wkyman. 

John Siranok Winter. 



It is a source of satisfaction to know that, whilst we have received such 
assistance from authors and artists, 'Fhf. Strand Magazink has been able td 
create or enhance many reputations. 

The following facts and figures relate to the production of twenty half- 
yearly volumes, or 120 monthly parts. Every copy contains, approximately, 
62,000 words of riiatter, not counting the advertisement pages.^ I’hus the 
120 jjarts have, including the double numbers, over 8,000,000 words 
of original iwrk. 'rhese have been furnished by over 600 different authors 
in some 1,800 contributions. • They have l)een selected from matter sent in 
at the rate of some 4,000 manuscripts annually, which for the ten years 
brings us to a total of 40,000 n)anu.scrij)ts submitted for consideration. 

In order to illustrate the yoo short stories which have a})peared in the 
pages of 1'he Strand, twenty of the loading black and while artists have been 
constantly em[)loyed during the ten years, while a considerably larger number 
have (Contributed occasionally. Many of these have actually found their 
first sUjpping-stont^ in the pages of I'nii Strand, and are now re('ognised as 
being at the h(iad of their j)rofession. 'Fhe illustrations, including j)hotographs, 
number 17,000, out of which there arc 7,000 original drawings, which lca\es a 
total of 10,000 photographs which had never been published before. 

It is an interesting fact that, while at first Tut: Strand Ma(;azink had very 
little sale in America, it has now taken firm hold there and has a very widespread 
circulation. 

At the end of our Tenth year I be^g personally to thank lliose who have 
been a.s.scciatcd with me in the conduct of the Magazine, also contributors who 
have given such good work, and the artists who have added such a charm to its 
pages : rurth<T, I wish to thank that large body of the public who have con- 
tini'iously favoured 'J he Strand ^fAGAZINE with their valued .support. 





FollOiVed. 

By L. T. Meadk and Robert Eustace. 


AM David Ross’s wife. I was 
married to ‘him a month ago. 
1 have lived through the j>eril 
and esc.aj)ed tlie danger. What 
1 ,have lived through, how it 
happened, and why it hap- 
pened, this story tells. 

My maiden name was Flower Dalrymple. 
I spent my early days on tlie ("ontiiu.nt, 
travt'lling about from place to ])lace and 
learning much of Bohemian life and 
Bohemian wa\’s. AMuai 1 was eighttnai years 
of age my father got an appointment in 
London. We went to live there my father, 
my mothi'r, two brothers, a sister, and 
myself. Ih-foK; I was twenty 1 was engagc'd 
to David Ross, David was a land(‘d pro 
])rielor. He Itad good means, and was in 
my eyes the linest fellow in the world. Jn 
appc'araiK'c he wa.s stalw.irt and broad- 
sluaildered, with a eomplexion as dark as a. 
gipsy. He had a passionate and* ahtuDst 
wild look in his eyes, and his wooing of me 
was very determined, and 1 might almost say 
stcirmy. 

W’hen first he propostal for me 1 refused 
him from a. curious and una('<:(Hintal)le sen.sc 
of fear, but that night I was miserable, and 
when two days alter he repeated his offer, I 
accepted him, for I discovered that, whatever 
his character, Ik* was the man I could alone 
love in all the world. 

He told me something of his history. His 
father had died when he was a lialiy, and he 
had spent all the intervening years, except 
when at school and the University, with his 
mother. His mothers name was Lady Sarah 
Ross. On her own mother’s sid(r she was of 
S[)anish extraction, but she was the daughter 
of Fair) Reighley. She was a great ret'licse, 
and David gave me to understand that her 
chameter and ways of life were fieeuliar. 

“ V^)U must he [Me[)ared for eccentri<'itie-s 
in (X'^mectioa with my mother,’’ he said. “ I 
see iier^ j^erhajiS. through rose- coloured 
spectacli&i»i she is to me the finest and 
the rilost Interesting woman, with the excep 
tion of yoiirradf, in the world. Her love 
for me is a very strange and a very deep 
passion. Shcj has always oppo.sed the idea of 
my marrying. Until 1 met you, 1 have 
yielded to -her very marked wishes in this 
respect. I can do so no longer. All the 


same, I am almost afraid to tell her that We ^ 
are engaged.” ' 

‘‘ Your account of your mother is rather 
alarming,” I could not help saying. “Must^ 

1 live with her after we are married, David ? ” . 

“Certainly not,” he answered, with some v 
ahruptne.ss. “ You and 1 live at my place, K 
Jxmgmore ; she goes the Dower House.” ■ 
“.She will feel being depo.sed from her. 
throne very acutely,” 1 said. ,/ ^ 

“ It will be our object in life, ; 

to let her feel it,” he answered. “ I look y* 
f(.»r\vard with the deepest interest to yogr 
con(|uering her, to your winning her lofeo 
When you once win it, it is yours 
ewer.” 

All the time David was speaking I fedt that 
he was hiding sometiung. He was holding! i 
himself in (^heck. IVith all his pluc'k ang 
dash an<l daring, there wa.s a wxught on his , ' 
iniful, something which cau.se.d him, although '! 
he would not admit it, a curiou-s sensation Of y, 
untxisiness. 

We ha<l been engaged for a fortnight 
when he wrote to Lady Sarah apprising her 
of the fact. His letter reexaved no an.sw^er. 
After a week, by his re(iuest, 1 WTOte to her, 
but neither did she notice my letter. 

At last, a month after our letters were 
written, I reexjived a veryVordial invitation 
from Lady .Sarah. She invited me to .spend 
Christmas with I )a vid and herself at Longmore. 
She aiiologized for her a])parent rudeness in 
not writing sooner, but said she had not 
• well. She would give me, she said, a very, 
hearty welcome, and hoped I would visit the 
old place in the second Week in December 
and remain over Christmas. 

“You will have a guiel time,” she wrpte* 
“not (lull, for you will be with David; but if 
you are accustonu-d to London and the ways 
of .so('iety, you must not expect to find them 
at Longmon.*.” 

Of course I accepted her invitation* Oui* 
v.'edding was to take place on the tPth of; 
January. My trousseau was well under 
way, and 1 started for Lortgmore on a cer* 
tain snowy afternoon, determined to enjoy 
myself and to like Lady Sarah in spite of hef;, 
eccentricities. ' ■■■ : ' ■ '^;i| 

Longniore w'as a rambling old place. 41#' 
ated on the borders of Salisbury Plain.' 
house was built in the form of a cross, 
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roof was Uirrck^l, and iIutc was a lower at 
one end. 'riie new rooms were in a distant 
wing, The centre of the cross, forming the 
l)ody of the house?, was very old, dating hack 
many hundreds of years. 

David came to meet me at Salisbury. He 
drove a mail phaeton, and I clambered up to 
my seat by his side. A pair of thoroughbred 
blac!k horses were harnessed to the carriage?. 
David touched the arched neck of one of his 
favourites with his whip, and we Hew through 
the air. 

It was a moonlight night, and 1 looked at 
David once or twice. 1 had never regarded 
lum as faultless, but I now saw something in 
his appearance which surprised me. It was 
arbitrary and haughty. He had a herce way 
of s|)eaking to tlu? man who sat behind. I 
could guess that his temper was overbearing. 


Never mind I No girl could care for David 
Ko.ss a little. She must love him with all 
lier heart, and soul, and strength, or hate 
him. I cared for him all the more because 
of his faults. He was human, interesting, 
very tendiT when he chose, and he loved me 
with a great love. 

We arrived at Longmore within an hour, 
and found Lady Sarali standing on the 
steps of the old house to welcome us. She 
was a tall and very stalely woman, with 
black (.‘yes and a swarthy com])le\ion- ac'om- 
plexion unnaturally dark. Notwithstanding 
the grace i)f luT ap|)earance 1 noticed Irom 
the very lirsl that iIutc was something wild 
and uncanny about her. Her eyes were long 
and almond shai)e(l. 'J'heir usual expression 
was somewhat languid, hut they had a habit 
of lighting up suddenly at the small(‘st {aovo- 
calic)n with a fierce and 
almost unholy fire. Her 
hair was abundant and 
while as snow^ and her 
very black eyes, narrow- 
arcbed l)n.)\vs, and dark 
complexion wtav brought 
out into sharper contrast 
by tins weallli of silvery 
hair. 

She wore l)lack vt:lvet 
and some vt^ry fine 
Urus.sels hua?, and as she 
came to meet me 1 .saw 
the diamonds glittering 
on her fuigers. What- 
ever her faults, few girls 
could desire a more 
picturesque mother - in •• 
law. 

Without uttering a 
word she held out both 
her luinds and dri'wqme 
into the great central 
hall. Then she turned 
me round and looked 
me all over in the fire- 
lighl. 

“ Jmir and fetittT f^he 
.said. “ Blue eyes, lips 
indifftfi’cnt red, rest of the 
features ordirutry. An 
English girl by descent, 
by edu«ition, by ap])ear- 
ance. Look me full in 
the face, Flower ! ” 

I did what I was bid. 
She gazed from her 
superior heicjht into my 
eyes. As my eyes met 
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hers I was suddenly overpowered by the 
most extraordinary ieeling which luid 
ever visited me. All through my frame there 
ran a thrill of ghastly and overmastering fear. 

1 shrank away from her, and 1 believe my 
face turned white. She drew me to her side 
again, stoo[)ed, and kissed me. Then she 
said, al)ruj)tly : — 

“ Don’t be nervous ” and then she turned 
to her son. 

“ \'ou have hafl a cold drive',” she said. 
“I liope. you h:n’e not taken a chill?” 

“ Dear me, no, mother. Why should I ?” 
he rej)lied, somewhat testily. Idower and 
I enjoyed (jiir rusli ihrougli the air.” 

lie was rublung his luinds and wanning 
himself by the log fire as he spoke now 
lie came to me and drew me towards its 
genial lila/e. Lady Sarah glanced at us 
l.)Oth. 1 saw lier lips (jiiiNer and her black 
1)1*0 ws meet across her forehead. A very 
Strang!' exjiression narrowi'd her eyes, a 
vindi( live: look, bom which I tunu'd away. 

Shi‘ swef)l, rather than walked, across thii 
liall and rang a bell. A neatly dressed, 
])leasant looking girl appeared. 

"‘'Take Miss Dalrymple to her « room, 
|essi(^, and altc'iul on her,” said l.ady Sarah. 

J was ('ondiK led up sonu' low stairs and 
down a passage U) a pretty, modern looking 
room. 

“ Longmon* is very old, miss,” .said Jessie, 

“ and soiiK.* of it is e\en tumliling to piec<.*s, 
l)Ut Lady Sarah is never one for repairs. 
\'oii won't find anything old, however, in 
this room, miss, for it has not btten huill 
more than liai years. You will have a lovely 
vietv of Salisbury Plain from here in the 
morning. 1 am glad, very glad. Miss 
] )aliyinj)K', that you are not put into one of 
the rooms in the other w'ing.” 

1 did not ask Jessie the meaning of her 
words. 1 thought she hxiked at mi* in an 
expressive way, but I would not mi^et her 
glani'e. 

W hen I was ready Jessie conducted me to 
the drawingroom, v/hc're I found David 
standing on the rug in front of a log fire. 

“ W'hi ’"e is your mother?” 1 asked. 

‘‘Bi'ie will be do^n presently. I say, what 
a j)retty Pttie girl it is,” he cried, and he 
opened his big arms and folded me in a 
close embrace. 

Just at that moment T heard the rustle of 
a silk dress, and, turning, saw Lady Sarah. 

She wore a rich ruby gown, which 
ru.stled and glistened evei7 time she 
moved.' I tore myself from David’s 
arms and faced her. 'Phere was a flush on 


my checks, and my eyes, I am sure, were 
suspiciously bright. She called me to her 
side and began to talk in a gentle and 
plea.sant way. 

Suddenly she broke off. 

“Dinner is late,” she said. “Ring the 
bell, David.” 

Davi<r.s summons was answered by a 
black servant : a man with the nio.st peculiar 
and, 1 111 list add, forbidding facc3 4 had ever 
seen. 

“ Is dinner served, Sambo?” inquired his 
mistress. , 

“ It is on the table, missis,” he replied, in 
excellent Lnglisli. 

Lady Sarah got u]>. 

“ David,” she said, “ wih you take Flower 
to her place at the (.linner table?” 

David led the way with me : I. ad y Sarah 
Ibllowed. David took the foot of the table, 
his mother the head. 1 sat at Lady Sarah’s 
left hand. 

During the meal whiili followed she 
seemed to forget all about me. She talked 
ineessandy, on matters relating to the estate, 
to her son. 1 perceived that she was a first- 
rate l)usiness woman, and T noticed that 
David listened to her with respect and 
interest. Her eyes never raised themselves 
to meet his without a softened and extra- 
ordinary expression filling them. It was a 
look of devouring and overmastering love. 
His eyes, as he looked into hers, had 
very niiieh the .same expression. Even at 
me he had never looked cpiite like this. It 
was as if two kindred souls, absolutely 
kindred in all particulars, were holding 
('onverse one with the other, and as if I, 
David’s aftiani ed wife, only held the post of 
interloper. 

.Sambo, the bku'k servant, stood behind 
Lady Sarahs chair. He made a striking 
figure. He \vas dressed in the lowg, .soft, full 
trousers whidi ICasterns wear. 1 learnt 
afterwards that Sambo was an aborigine 
from Australia, but Lady Sarah bad a fancy 
to dress him as though he hailed from the 
l‘'ar ICast. 'The eoluur of his silken garments 
was a rieh dee]) yellow. His short jacket 
w’as much embroidered in silver, and he had a 
yellow lurl)a.n twisted round his swarthy head. 

His waiting was the perfection of the art. 
He attended to your slightest want.s, and 
never made any sound as he glided about 
the apartment. 1 did not like him, however; 
T felt nearly as uncomfortable in his presence 
as 1 did in that of Lady Sarah. 

We lingered for some little time when the 
meal was over ; then Lady Sarah rose. 
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our marriage would pain 
you.” 

“ I’lit ! ” she replied. 
“ Do you imagine a 
little creature 
can put a woman^M lg 
me out? But we worrT 
talk personal things to- 
night. I want you to 
see the great charm of 
my ])resent life. You 
must know that 1 have for 
several years eschewed 
society. David has 
mingU'd with his kind, 
but I have; stayed at 
liome with rny laithful 
servant vSainl.)o and my 
pets.” 

“ Your pets ! ” 1 said ; 
“ dogs, horses ? ” 

“ Neither.” 

“( als then, and per- 
haps birds ? ” 

“I detest cals, and 
always poison ai\y stray 
attiinals of tliat breed 
that come to F.onginore. 
It is trim 1 keej) a fi'W 
pigeons, l)Ut tluty are for 
a s).)ecial use. I also 
keep rabbits for the 
same purpose.” 

“'J'hen what kind of 
pets have you ? " I asked. 

“ Re})tiics,” she said, 
shortly. “ Would you 
like to see them?” 


“ Come, Flower,” she said. I longed to say to I.ady Sarah that 

She took my hand in one of hers. nothing would inducts me to look at her 

“You will join us, David, when you have horrible pets, hut I wtfs afraid. She gazed 

had your stnoke,” she continued, and she full at me, and I* no(Uled. my head. Her 

laid her shapely hand across her son’s broad face was white, and her lips bad taken • on 
forehead. * ' once more that hard, straight line which 

He smiled at her. terrified me. 


“ All right, madre,” he said, “ 1 shall not 
be long.” 

His black eyes fell from his mother’s face 
to mine, and he smiled at me a, smile of 
such heart ivhole devotion that my momentary 
depression vanished. 

I^ady Sarah took me into the drawing- 
room. 'I'here she made me seat myself in a 
low chair liy lier side, and began to talk. 

. Has David never told you of my peculiar 
my peculiar recreations ? ” 

r replied ; “all he, has really told 
you, his mother, is that you love 
with a very great love, and that he feared 


.She rose from lier seat, took my hand, and 
led me across the drawing-room into the ball. 
We crossed the hall to the left. Here’ she 
opened a Bai/c door and motioned to me fo 
follow her. We went down some stairs 
they were narrow and winding. At the 
bottoih f>f the stairs was a door. Lady 
Sarah took a key from her . pocket, fitted it 
into the lock, and opened ihe dopr. ; ^ ^ 

A blast of wintry air blew on rhy 
some scattered, newly*&llen snow wetted twy 
feet. ■' .V'. 

“I forgot about the snbw^” sbe said. 
“I'he reptile -house is oply just atsrosS: the 
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there ; but if ''yhS^’'are afraid 
of filing your feet, say so.” 
am not afraid,” I replied. 

*^That is good. Then come with me.” 
"*:'held uj) her ruby-coloured .silk dres.s, 

^ caught a glimpse of her neat ankles 
(shapely feet. 

At the other side of the stone yard was a 
building standing by itself and completely 
surrounded with a 
high fence of 
closely mesh lid 
wire netting. Lady 
Sarah opened a 
door in the fence 
with another key, 

(hen she locked it 
carefully biihind 
her. With a third 
key she unfastened 
the door of the 
building itself. 

When she 0[)ened 
this door Liu; air 
from within, liot 
and moist, struck 
on my fai'c. 

She pushed me 
in before her, and 
1 stood just within 
the entraiuie while 
she lit a lantern. 

As the eandle 
caught the (lame 
I uttered a sudden 
cry, for against my 
arm, witli only the 
glass between, I 
saw a huge mottled 
snake, which, 
startled by the 
sudden light, was 
coiling to and fro. 

Its black forked 
tongue flickered 
about its lips as if 
it w^re angry at 
being disturbed in 
its 'Slumbers. 

I drew back from the glass quickly, and 
caught Lady Sar^i’s eyes fixed upon me 
witti a strange, in.ile. 

* . !‘My aj&e here,” she said, “and this is 
I gre^^ traveller in my youth, as 
betore me. After my husband 
^ain went abroad. When David’s 
aiitioft ww finished he went with me. 1 
ifflfeetlt iuj fether’s taste for snakes and 
reptde^ ; "I have dived for my pets for many 
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lohg years how, and I fency I posses the; 
most superb private coUbdion in the kingdom, ' 
Look for yourself, Flower. This is tb^/; 

Nasdeornk^ or in our English language ■ 
the African nose-horned snake. Pray notice ; 
his flat head. He is a fine specimen, just 
nine feet long. 1 caught him myself on the 
Oold Coast, with my friend Jane Ashley.”^ 

“Is he— venomous?” I a.sked. My lips 
trembled so that I 
could scarcely get' 
out the words. 

“ Four hours for 
a man,” was the 
laconic reply. 
“We count the 
degree of poison 
of a snake by the 
time a man lives 
after he is bittw. 
This fellow is^ 
therefore, com- 
paratively harmh 
less. Hut see, here 
is the PsmdecMs 
Porphyfiacus — the 
black snake of" 
Tasmania and 
Australia. His 
time is six minutes. 
Wake up, Darkey!” 
and she tapped 
the glass with her 
knuckles. 

An enormous 
glistening coil, 
polished as ebony, 
moved, reared its 
head, and dis^ 
ap[X‘ared into the 
shadow of the wall 
1 gave a visible 
shudder. Lady 
Sarah took no 
notice.* She walked 
slowly between the 
cases, explaining 
various attributes; 
and particulars 
with regard to her favourites. 

“ Here are puff adders,” she said; “here 
are ring snakes ; in this cage are whip 
snakes. Ah ! here is the dreaded moccasin 
from l‘'lorida— here are black vipers from the 
South African mountains and copper-heads 
from the Peruvian swamps, I have a pet 
name for each,” she continued ; “ they are 
as my younger children.” 

As she said the wofos it flashed across my 
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mind, for the first time, that, perhaps, Lady 
Sarah was not in her right senses. The next 
instant her calm and dignified voice dispelled 
my suspicions. 

“I have shown you my treasures,” she 
said ; I hope you think it a great honour. 
My father, the late Lord Reighley, had a 
passion for reptiles almost equal to my own. 
The one thing 1 regret about David is that 
he has not inherited it.” 

“ But ate you not afraid to keep your 
collection here?” I asked. “Do you not 
dread some of them escaping ? ” 

“1 take precautions,” she said, shortly ; 
“ and as to any personal fear, 1 do not know 
the meaning of the word. My favourites 
know me, and after their fashion they love 
me.” 

As .she spoke she .slid liack one of the iron 
doors and, reaching in her hand, look out a 
huge snake and deliberately whipjx^d the 
creatur(? round her neck. 

** This is my dear old carjict snake,” she 
said ; “quite harmless. \’ou can come close 
to him and touch him, if you like.” 

‘^No, thank you,” 1 replied. 

She put the snake back again and loc'kcal 
the door. 

We returned to the; drawing • room. 
I went and stood l)y the fire. 1 was 
trembling all over, but not altogether from 
the coldness of the atmosphere. 

“You are nervous,” said Lady .Sarah. “ I 
thought you bravt; a few minutes ago. 'rhe 
sight of my beauties has shocked you. Will 
you oblige me by not telling 1 )avid to night 
that I showed them to you ? ” 

1 bowed my head, and just at that momt'nt 
David him.self entered the room. 

He went to the piano, and almost without 
prelude began to sing. He had a magnificent 
voice, like a great organ. Lady .Sarah joined 
him. He and she sang together, the wildest, 
weirdest, most extraordinary songs 1 had 
ever listened to. 'rhey were mostly .Spanish. 
Suddenly i.ady Sarah took out her guitar 
and began to play -David accom])anying her 
on the piano. 

The music lasted for about an hour. Then 
I^ady Sarah shut the piano. 

“'I'he little white English girl is very tired^” 
she said. “Flower, you must go to bed 
immediately. Good-night.” 

When I reached my room 1 found Jessie 
waiting to attend on me. She a.sked me at 
. once if I had seen the reptile.s. 

>^ycs,” I said. 

; And 'aren’t you nearly dead with terror of 

^ennij tniss ? ” 


“ I am a little afraid of them,” I said, “ Is 
there any fear of their escaping ? ” 

“ Law, no, miss ! Who would stay in 
the lioiise if there were ? You need not be 
frightened. But this is a queer hou.se, very 
queer, all the same.” 

'Fhe next day after breakfast David asked 
me if I had seen his mother’s pets. 

“ 1 have,” 1 replit.'d, “ but she asked me 
not to mention the fact to you last night. 
David, 1 am afraid of them. Must they stay 
here when I eonu' to live at Longmore ? ” 

“'rh(.“ niadre gf)cs, and lit;r darlings with 
her,” answered, and he gave a sigh, and a 
shadow crossed bis fa(xr. 

“ \'ouare .sorry to part with your mother?” 
1 said. 

“I shall miss her,’' lu* replied. “ ICven 
you, blower, cannot take the pku'e my 
niotlier oc'ciipics in my heart. Ihit I shall 
see her daily, and yiJii are worth sacrificing 
.something for, my little white English 
blossom.” 

“ Why do you speak of nu* as if 1 were so 
essi ntially Ihiglish?” 1 said. 

“ V'oii look lh(' part. \'oii arc? very much 
like a flower ol the field, ^’our pretty name, 
and your pretty ways, and your fair (‘om- 
I)le\ion foster the idi.a. ]\lotluM admires 
you ; she thinks you vt*ry sweet to look at. 
Now- come into the morning-room and talk 
to her.” 

'That (lay, after lunch, it rained heavily. 
We w'ere all in the morning room, a somewhat 
dismal apartment, when David tunu'd to his 
mother. 

“ By the way, madre,” he said, “ 1 want to 
have the jewels re-set for Mower.’' 

“ W’hal do you say?” incjuired his motlier. 

“1 mean to have the diamonds and the other 
jewels re-.set for my wife," he rejdied, slowly. 

“ 1 don’t think it matters," said Lady Sarah. 

“ Matters ! ” cried Davi(l ; “ 1 don’t under- 
stand you. Flower must have the jewels 
made up to suit her petite appearaiK'C. 1 
should like her to see them. Will you give 
me the key of the safe and 1 wnll bring them 
into this room ? ” 

“ You can .show them, of course,” said 
Lady Sarah. She spoke in a careless tone. 

He looked at her, shrugged his .shoulders, 
and I wais surprised to see an angry light 
leap into his eyes. He took the key without 
a word and left the room. ^ 

I sat down on the nearest window-ledge — 
a small, slight, very fair girl. No one could 
feel more uncomfortable and out of place. 

David returned with several morocco ca.ses. 
He put them on the table, then he opened 
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them one by one. I'he 
treasures within were 
magjiificent. There were 
necklets and bracelets and 
rings and tiaras innumer- 
able. David fingered 
them, and Lady Sarah 
stood close by. 

“This liara is too 
heavy for you, Flower,*’ 
said David, suddenly. 

As he spoke, h?; |)ickcd 
up a magnifi('(.‘nt cin'let 
of Hashing diamonds and 
laid them against u\y 
goldiin head, d'he next 
moment the ornament was 
rudely snatched away by 
I.ady Sarah. She walked 
to a glass which stood 
belwtfen two windows and 
tilted the liara over her 
e>wn head. 

“ 'ro(» heavy for Mower, 
and it suits you, mother,” 
said thi* young man, his 
eyes Hashing with a sud 
den genuine admiration. 

She laid the tiara on 
the table. 

“Leave the things as 
they are for the present,” 
she said. “It is not 
iK.'cessary to have them 
altered. ^'ou are m.'urv 
ing a Hower, remerriSer, 
and flowcM's of the Held 
do not need this sort of 
adornment.” 
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She tried to speak 
rjuietly, but her lips IrembKrd and her words 
came in jerks. 

“ And i don’t want to w'ear them,” I c’ne<l. 
“ T don’t like tluan.” 

“ That is .si^eaking in a very ('hildish way,” 
said Lady Sarah. 

“ You must wear them when you are 
presented, dear,” remarked David. “ But 
there is time enough ; 1 will put the things 
away fot the present.” 

rhe jeovels wer(*^returned to the safe, and 
I breathed a sigh of relief. 

That night I was tired out and slept well, 
and as the next Liorning was a glorious one, 
more like spring than mid-winter, David pro- 
posed that he and 1 should spend the day 
drilling about Salisbury Plain and seeing the 
celebrated stones. 

. He went to the stables to order the dog- 


( arl to be got ready, and 1 ran up to my 
room to put on my bat and warm jacket. 

\\1u‘n 1 eamc' back to the hall my future 
mother in law was standing thereV Her face 
was calm and her exjnession mild and genial. 
She kissed me almost affectionately, and I 
\\cn{ off with David in high spirits, my fears 
lulled to slumber. 

He knew e\ery inch of the famous Stone- 
henge, and told me many of the legends 
about its origin. 'I’here was one stone in 
[)articular which we spent some time in 
observing. It was inside the circle, a flat, 
broad stone, with a depression in the middle. 

“ This,” said David, “ is called the 
‘ Slaughter Stone.’ On this stone the 
Druids killed their victims.” 

“How interesting an:l how horrible!” 1 
cried. 
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Lady Sarah made 
no answer. After a 
pause, during which 
an expression of an- 
noyance and dis[)lea- 
sure visited h^r thin 
lips, she said : 

“An urgent tele- 
gram has arrived from 
our lawyers for David. 
He must go to town 
by die first train in 
the morning.” 

“1 will come back 
to-morrow night, little 
girl,” ho said. 

He patti'd me on my 
hand as he spoke, and 
I did not attempt lo 
raise* any objection. A 
moment later we went 
into tht* dining-room. 

During the meal I 
was miK'h disturbed 
by the persistent way 
in which Sambo 
watched me. Without 
exception. Sambo had 
tlie ugliest face I had 
ever seen. His eyes 
wiax; far ajiart, and 
wildly staring out of 
his head. His features 
were twisted, he had 


“It is true,” he answered. “ 'These stones, 
dating back into tlie ages of the past, have 
always liad a (jucer fascination for me. I 
love them almo.st as much as my mother 
docs. She often comes here when her 
nerves are not at their bi-st and wanders 
about this magic circle lor hours,” 

David told me many other legends. We 
lunched and had tea in the small town of 
Wilton, and did not return home until time 
for late din tier. 

I went to my room, and saw nothing of 
Lady Sarah until 1 entered the drawing- 
rooiii. I there found David arid his mother 
in earnest conversation. His face looked 


very thick li])S, and the whole of the lower part 
of his face was n. uiduc prominence. Jhit, 
ugly as he was in feature, there was a certain 
dignity about him. His very iiiirighl carriage, 
his very graceful movements, his very pictur- 
e.s(|ue dress, could not but impress me, 
although, ])erhaps, in a measure they added 
to the uneasiness with which I regarded him. 
1 tried to avoid his ga/e, but whenever 1 raised 
my eyes 1 encountered his, and, in con 
sequence, I bad very little appetite for dinner. 

The evening pa.ssed quickly, and again 
that night 1 slept well. When I awoke it 
was broad daylight, and Jessie was pouring 
hot water into a bath for me. 


full of annoyance. 

“ I am sorry,” said l/idy Sarah ; “ I am 
afraid, T'lower, you will have to make up your 
mind to having a dull day alone with me 
^ 0 * morrow.” 

, “ But why dull?” interrupted David. 

I ” will enjoy a day by herself with you, 

Sl;iie wants to know you, she wants 
Idye fovti, as I trust you will soon love 


“ Mr. Ross went off more than two hours 
ago, rai.ss,” she said. “.He left a message 
that I was to be very attentive to^you, so if 
you want anything I hope you will ask me.” 

“ Certainly I will,” 1 replied. 

Jessie was a pretty girl, with a rosy face 
and bright, pleasant eyes. I saw her fix these 
eyes now upon my face — she came close 
to me. 

“ I am very glad you are going to marry 


I 
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Mr. Ross,” she said, ‘*and I am very glad 
that you will be mistress here, for if there 
was not to be a change soon, I could not 
stay.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” I said. 

She shrugged her shoulders significantly. 

“This is a queer house,” she said — “there 
are queer people in it, and there are queer 
things done in it, and there are the reptiles P' 

1 gave an involuntary shiver. 

“'i'here are the reptiles,” she repeated. 
“ I.ady Sarah aiRl S.imho play tricks with 
them at times. Sambo has got a stuff that 
drivt^s them nearly mad. When Lady Sarah 
is at her wildest h(^ uses it. 1 have watched 
them wlien they didn’t know 1 was looking; 
half-a-do/.en of the snake's following Samlio 
as if they were demented, and Lady Sarah 
lookijig on and laughing ! He puls the thing 
on his boots. I do not know what it is. 
'riiey never hurt him. He llings the boots 
at them and tlK'V are quiel. Yes, it is a 
(lueer house, and I am afraid of the ret)liles. 
By the way, mi-^s, would you not like me to 
cK'an your bool.s for you?” 

“Why so?” 1 asked. .My fiu'e had turned 
white and iny teeth were chattering. Her 
words unnerved me considerably. ^ 

“1 will, it you like,” she said. “Sambo 
sha’n't have them. Now, miss, I think 
you have everything you want.” 

Slu' left me, and 1 dressed as (juickly as I 
could. As 1 (lid so !ny t'yt.'S fell upon a little 
pair of brown boots, for which I had a sjusaal 
affection. 'I'liey w-ere polislied up brightly ; 
no l)ools (.:()uld be more beautifully cleaned. 
What did Jessie mean ? What did she mean, 
too, by speaking ol‘ Lady Sarah’s wild fits? 

1 waait downstairs, to lind Lady Sarah in a 
genial huiiKnir. She was smiling and (tuite 
agrecjable. Sambo did not wait at brcaklast, 
and in (;on.se(|uen('e we had a ])leasant meal. 
When it was over she took my hand and led 
me into hir morning room. 

“C'ome here,” she said, “1 want to speak 
to you. So you are David’s choice! Now 
listen. 'The aim and objt;ct of my life evcT 
sinc(i I lost my husband has been to keep 
David single.” 

“ What do you mean?” 1 asked. 

“M’hai 1 say. I love iny son with a 
passion which you, you little white creature, 
cannot comixchenii. I want him for myself 
entirely. You have dared to step in —you 
have dated to fake him from me. But listen : 
even if you do marry him, you won’t keep 
him long. You would like to know why — I 
will tell you. Because his love for you is 
only the pas/ ion which a man may experience 


for a pair of blue eyes, and a white skin, and ;■ 
childish figure. It is as water unto wiiie 
compared to the love he feeks for me. lie 
will soon return to me. Be warned in time. = 
Give him up.” i: 

“ I cannot,” 1 said. 

“You won’t be happy here. The life is 
not your life. 'Lhe man is not the right sort 
of man for you. In some ways he is half a 
.savage. He has been much in wild countries, 
in lands uninhabited by civili/ixl people. He 
is not the man for you, nor am T the mother- 
indaw for you. (dive him up. Here is 
paper and here is a pen.. Write him a letter. 
Write it now, and the carriage shall be at the 
door and you will he taken to Wilton — from 
there you (an git a train to Loodon, and 
you will be safe, little girl, quite safe.” 

“ VY)u ask the- impossible,” I replied ; “ I 
lov(‘ your .son,” 

Slu; had spoken witli (:‘arncstnes.s, the 
colour flaming into her checks, her eyes very 
iH'ight. Now her face grew cold and almost , 
leaden in hiu;. 

“ I Itavc given you your choice and a way 
of es(.’apc,” she said. “ If you don’t take the 
offer, it is not my fault.” She walked out of 
the r(.)om. 

W hat (lid she m(\'in ? 1 sKtyed where she 
had left me. I was trembling all ov(:;r. Terrors 
of th(; most overmastering and unreasoning 
sort visited ivit;. All 1 had lived through 
siiua* I came to Longmore now flooded my 
imagination and made me weak with nervous 
fi-ars. 'The rc'ptile house I.ady Sarah — 
Sambo’s strange behaviour Saml)o’s wicked 
glance Jessie’s words. Oh, why had I 
come? Wliy had David left me alone in 
this terrible })lacc ? 

I got u]), left the r(Jom, and strode into 
the grounds. 'I’lie grounds were beautiful, 
but 1 could find no pleasure in them. Over 
and over the desire to run away visited me. 

1 only restrained my nervous Jonging fqr ; 
David’s sake. He would never forgive me 
if I left Longmore bccaus(.; I feared his : 
motluT. 

'Die gong sounded for lunch, and I went 
into the house. Lady Sarah was seated at 
the table; Samlio was absent. 

“ 1 have bad a busy morning,” she said. 
“Darkey is ilk” 

“ Darkey !” 1 exclaimed. 

“ Ycjs, the black snake whose bile kills in* 
six minutes. Sambo i$ with him ; he and I 
have been giving him some medicine. I 
trust he will be better soon. He is my 
. favourite reptile — a rhagnificent creature.” 

I made no remark. , :i| 
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** I am afraid you must amuse yourself as 
best you can this afternoon,” she continued, 
for Sambo and I will be engaged with the 
snake. I am sorry I cannot offer to send 
you for a drive, but two of the horses are out 
and the bay mare is lame.” 

I said I would amuse myself, and that I 
should not require the use of any of the 
horses, and she left me?. 

1 did not trouble to go on the Plain. I 
resumed r^y restless wanderings about the 
place. I wondered, as T did so, if Longmore 
could ever be a real hoiiKi to me. As the 
moments flew past ^ I looked at my watch, 
counting the hours to 1 >av id’s return. AVhen 
he was back, surely the intangible Manger 
which 1 could not but feel surrounded mi‘ 
would be over. 

At four o’clock SairdK) brought t(.a for 
one into the <lra\ving-room. He laid it down, 
with a peculiar c'Xpression. 

“ You will be sorry to hear, missi(‘,” he 
said, “that Missah Koss not coming back 


to-night.” The man spoke in a queer kind 
of brok^ English. 

I spkilg to my feet, my heart beating 
violently. 

“Sorry, missie, business keep -^^--tele- 
gram to missis ; not coming backi^:^^|ii^orn- 
ing. Yah, missie, why you stay ? 

“ What do you mean ? ’’ I asked. 

The man had a hazel wand in his hand. 
I had noticed it without curiosity up to the 
present. Now he look it and pointed it at 
me. As he did so he ulvered the curious 
word “ UIIitikaT 'rht.‘ evil glitter in his eyes 
frightened me so much that T shrank up 
against the wall. 

“ What are you doing that for ? ” 1 cried. 
IK* snapped tlie stick in two and flung 
it l)ehiiKl lum. 

“ Mtssie, yon take Sam])o’s word and go 
right away tonight. Missis no well -Darkey 
no well Saml )0 no well. No plai'e for 
mi.ssi(‘ with blue eyes and fair hair. 1 say 
‘ Ullinka,’ and ‘IJllinka’ nu-iins dead this 
rc/llah magic slick. Mi.ssie 
run to M’illon, lake train 



from Wilton to [.ondon. 
Short track cross Plain 
missie* go (jiiic'k. Old 
Sambo ()])en wic'ket gate 
and let ln;r go. Missie go 
soon.” 

“Do you iTu-an it ? ’’ I 
said. 

“ ) yes.” 

“ 1 will go,” I said. 
“ You terrify me. (kan I 
have a carriage ? ” 

“ No time, mi.ssie*. Old 
missis find out. Old missis 
no wish it - - missie go cjuick 
’cross Plain short track to 
\Vilton. Moon cajme up 
short time.” 

“ 1 will go,” T whispered. 

“ Missie take tea first 
and then get ready,” he 
continued. “ Sambo wait 
till missie come down- 
stairs.” 

I (lid not want the tea, 
but iht) man brought me a 
cup ready poured out. 

“ One cup strengthen 
missie, then short track 
'cross Plain straight ahead 
to Wilton. Moon in sky. 
Missie safe then from old 


HR UTTERKD THE COKIOUS WOKU ‘ UUUKKA.' ” 


missis, from Darkey, and 
from Sambo. 
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I drank the tea, but did not touch the 
cake and bread and butter. 1 went to my 
room, fear at my heels. In my terror 1 
forgot to remark, although I remembered it 
well afterwards, that for some extraordinary 
reason most of my boots and shoes had dis- 
appeared. My little favourite pair of brown 
boots alone vs'as waiting for me. 1 ymt them 
on, buttoned them (jiiiekly, y)iit on n)y fur 
coat aiKi cap, and with my purse in my 
pocket ran downstairs. No matter what 
i)avid thought oW me now. There was 
something lerriljle in this house an un- 
known and indescribable fear 1 must get 
away from Longmore at anv ('ost. 

Sambo conducted me without a word 
down the garden and out on to the riain 
through tile wicket gate-. 

“ (^)uick, missie,” he said, and then he 
vanished from view, shutting and locking the 
gate behind him. 

it was a p(‘rlect evening, still and cold. 
'The sun was lU'ar the horizon and would 
soon set, atul a full moon was just rising. I 
determined to w<dk brisklv. I was strong 
and active, and the distance between Long- 
more. and Wilton did not frighten me. I 
could cross the I'iain dio'ct from Lony^noiX', 
and within two hours at longest would reai'h 
Wilton. Mv walk would lead ])ast Stonehenge. 

'J’he Llain l()ok(‘d weird in tlu! moonlight. 
It looked unlathomable : it st^aiied to slretc'h 
into space as il it knew no ending. Walking 
fast, running at intervals, pausing nowand tluai 
to taki' breath, 1 continued my fearful journe\. 

W^as Lady Sarah mad, was Sambo mad, 
and what ailed Parkey, tlu* awlul black 
snake whose bite ctiused death in six 
minutes? As the thought of Darkey came 
to me, making my heart throb until 1 
thought it ivould stop, 1 felt a strange and 
unknown sensation ot fatigue cri!eping over 
me : my i^el liegan to lag. T could not 
account for this. I took out my watch and 
looked at it. 1 felt so tired that to go on 
without a short rest was iinpossihle. 'i’lu're 
was a stone near. I sat on it for a monurnt 
or two. AVhilc resting 1 tried to collect my 
sc’atteo'd thoughts. 1 wondered what sort of 
story 1 should tell I )avid : how 1 would 
appease his angca* and satisfy him that 1 did 
right ill flying like a runaway from the home 
which was soon to be- my own. As these 
thoughts came to me I clo.sed my eyes ; 1 
felt my head nodding. Then all was lost in 
unconsciousness. 

I awoke after what ^seemed a moment’s 
sleep to find that 1 had' been sitting on the 
stone for over half an hour. I felt refreshed 


by my slumber, and started now to continue 
my walk rapidly. I went lightly over the 
.springy turf. 1 knew my bearings well, for 
David had explained everything to me on 
our long expedition yesterday. 

I must have goni.‘ over a mile right on to 
the bare Plain when T began once again to 
experieiK'e that cjueer and unaccountable 
sensation of weaknes.s. My pace slowed 
down and T longed again to rest. 1 resolved 
to rc.sist the sensation and conWnued my. 
way, but more slowly now and with a heavily 
beating heart. My heart labourc^d in a most 
unnatural way. I could pot acxount for^jmy 
own sensations. 

Sudilenly 1 jiauscd and looked back. 1 
fancied that 1 hc'ard a noi.se, very slight 
and faint and difftircnt from that w’hich the 
wind madt' as it sighc'cl over the vast, billowy 
undulations of the* Plain. Now, as 1 looked 
bac k, 1 .saw some thing about fifty yards away, 
sometbing whicli movc.‘cl swiftly over the 
short grass. Whatever the thing was, it 
c*am(‘ towards me, and as it eamc it glistened 
now and then in the; moonlight.. What 
could it be? I rais(;cl my hand to shade my 
eyt's from tin; bright light of the moon. I 
won(icrc;d if 1 was the subject of an hallucina- 
tion. lUil, no : whati ver that was whic'h was 
now approa< hing me, il was a rc'ality, no 
dream. It was making straight in my direc- 
tion. The in \l instant every fibre in my 
body w'as tingling with terror, for gliding 
towards me;, in great curvt:s, with hc,;ad raised, 
W'as an caiovmoiis black snake ! 

I'or cmc niomenl I gazc?d, in .sickened 
horror, and then 1 ran ran as one runs in a 
nightmare, with thumping heart and clogged 
fc;el and knc‘c‘s that were turned to water. 
There could be no doubt of what had 
ba|)penc‘tl ; the great black snake, Darkey, 
had escaperd from Longmore and was follow- 
ing me. Why had it escaped? How" had it 
cscaiK."d ? ^Vas its cscay)e prcanciditated ? 
Was it meant to follow^ me? Was 1 the 
victim of a y)re arranged and ghastly death? 
Was it was it? my head reeled, my knees 
tottered. 'fhc-Tc; w'as not a tree or a house 
in sight. The- ban;, open plain surrounded 
me for miles. As T reeled, however, to the 
crest of the rise I saw^ lying in the moon- 
light, not a quarter of a mile away, the 
broken ring of Stonehenge. I reached it in 
time to clamber on to one of the stones. 1 
might be saved. It w'as my only chance. 

Summoning all my energies I made for the 
ruined temple. For the first hundred yards 
I felt that 1 was gaining on the brute, though 
I could hear, close on my track, its low. 
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a dim voice, which souiuled miles away. 

Making a last fraiiti<- effort, I pliingwl , oazki. .n sickhni-.u 


conlinuous 


hiss. 'I’hcn 


the deadly 


faintness lor whi('h 1 


once more seized me. 1 fancied 


I heard someone eallijn 


into the circle of stones and madly clam- hokhok.” 


bered on to the great “ Slaughter Stone.” 


Salisbury Plain. You have 
had a narrow escape. 
Don’t speak. I am going 
to take you home.” 

“Not back to Long 
more ? ” 

“Yes, back to I.ong- 
more, your future home. 
Don’t be silly.” 

“Bui the snake. Darkey, 
the black snake?” 1 said. 

I cowered, and pressed my 
hand to my face. ■ “ He 
followed me, he followed 
me,” I wliispcred. 

“He is dead,” she 
answered ; “1 shot him 
with my own hands. You 
liave nothing to fear from 
me or from Darkey any 
more. ( 'ome ! ” 

T was too weak to resist 
her. She did not look 
unkind. d'here* was no 
madness in her eyes. At 
that moment Sambo ap- 
pt^ared in view. Sambo 
liftiid me from the stone 
and carried me to a dog- 
cart which stood on the 
Plain. I..ady Sarah seated 
herself by my side, took 
the reins, and we drove 
swiftly away. 

again wC (altered 
th(i liouse. Lady Sa'rah 
took me to I Ik; morning- * 
room. She shut the door, 
but did not lock it. There 
was a basin of hot soup 
on the table. 

“Drink, and be (juick,” 


Quee more there came a cry, a figure flashed she said, in an imperious voice. 

past me, a. loud report rang in my cans, and T obeyed her ; T was afraid to do other- 


a great darkness came over me. 


wise. 

“ Better ? ” she asked. 


“ Drink this, Flower.” “ Yes,” I replied, in a semi-whisper. 

I was lying on my back. Lady Sarah was “ Then listen.” 

bending over me. 'Phe moonlight was I tried to rise, but she motioned me to 

shining, and it dazzled my eyes when I first stay seated. 

. opened thetri. In the moonlight I could see “ The peril is past,” she said. “ You have 

that Lady Sarah’s face was very white. 'Phere lived through it. You are a plucky girl, and 
wa$ a peculiar expression about it. She put I respect you. Now hear what I have to say.” 
ber hand . gently and deftly.under my head, I tried to do so and to keep down my 
- add held something to my lips. I drank trembling. She fixed her eyes on me and 
tvVhdt and fiery mixture, and was revived. she spoke. 

Am I — what has happened?” I “Long ago I made* a vow,” she said. “I 
^ " solemnly vowed before Almighty God that as 

li' J' 0^^ fbe great * Slaughter Stone ’ on long as I lived I would never allow my only 
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son to marry. He knew that I had made 
this vow, and for a long time he respected it, 
but he met you and l>eeame engaged to you 
in defiance of his mother’s vow and his 
mother’s wish. \Mien I heard the tidings 1 
lost my senses. 1 l)ecame wild with jealousy, 
rage, and madness. J would not write 
to you nor would T write to -him.” 

“ Why did you write at last -why did you 
ask, me here?” I said then. 

“ Heeaiise the jealousy passed, as it always 
does, and for a tirne 1 ivas sane.” 

“ Sane ! ” I ('ried. 

“ \'es, little girl; yes, sane! Hut li.sten. 
Some \ears ago, when on the coast of (ininea, 

I was the victim of a very severe sunstroke. 
From that time 1 have had fits of madness. 
Any shock, any excitement, brings them on. 

“ 1 had such a fit of madm.'ss when my 
son wrote to say that he was engaged to you. 
It passed, and I was mystdf again. Von 
were not in the house an hour, howexer, 
behare I felt it -returning. 'I'here is only 
one jierson who can manage me at these* 
times ; there is (Uily one person whont I 
fear and respect- -my black servant Sambo. 
Sambo manages me, and yet at the sanu; 
time I manag(‘ him. He loves me afler his 
blind and heathen fashion, lb; has no fear ; 
ho has no consci(‘n('e ; to ('ommit a crime 
is nothing to him. He loves me, and lie 
passionati.'ly loves the rej)(iles. 'Fc* plixise 
line ami to carry out my wishes arc the soh* 
obji.’Cts oi his lile. 

‘‘With madness in my veins 1 watched 
you and David during the last two day.s, and 
tHe wild d(;sire to crush you to tlu* very earth 
came over me. David went to London, 
and I thought the ()[)portiinity had come. 1 
spoke to Sambo about it, and Sambo made 
a suggestion. 1 listened to him. My brain 
w.'vs on Fire. I agreed to do what he 
suggtrsted. My' snake Darkey was to be the 
, weapon to lake your life. 1 lelt neither 
remorse nor pity. Sarnbo is a black fn)m 
Australia, an aborigiiu; from that <listant 
ct)untry. He knows the secrets of the 
blacks. 'riM*re is a certain substance e.xlracted 
from a herb whic'h the blacks know, and 
which, wh. n applied to any yiart of the dress 
or tite ^ ei .son of an enemy, will induct; (;ach 
.snake which comes across his patli to turn 
and follow him. The substance drives the 
snake mad, and he will follcnv and kill his 
victim. Sambo possessed the stuff, and from 
time to time, tc; amuse mo, he has tried its 
powet <m m> reptiles ' He has put it on 
his own boots, but he himself has never 
been bitteii, fc^r he has flung the boots 
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to the snakes at the last moment. This 
afternoon he put it on the bnmn boots 
whieh you are now wearing. He then 
terrified you, and induced you to run away 
across Salisbury Plain. He put something 
into your tea to deynive you of strength, and 
when you were absent about three quarters 
of an hour he let Darkey loo.se. Darkey 
followcHl you as a needle will ioHovva magnet. 
Sambo calU*d me to the wicket-gate and 
showed me the glistening crealfire glidi,ng 
over Ihe IMain in your direclion. As 1 
looked, a veil fell from my eyes. The mad- 
ne.ss left me, and I beeamo sane. 1 saw the 
awful tiling that 1 had done. 1 rey)ented 
with agony. Jn a flash 1 ordered the dog- 
cart, and with Sambo by my side 1 followed 
you. 1 was just in time. I shot my 
favourite reptile. You were .saved.” 

I.ady Sarah wiped th(.* droy>s of jierspira- 
tion frcuvi her forehead. 

“ \'()u are (yiiite safe,” she said, after a 
pause', “and 1 am sane. What 1 did, I did 
when 1 was not ac('ountal)lc. Are you going 
to tell David?” 

“ How can 1 keej) it from him ? ” 

“ It seems hard t(.) yon now, liiit 1 ask you 
to do it. 1 promise not to opyKJse your 
marriage. 1 go meekly to the I kiwer House. 

1 am tired of the ri.'j)tiles my favourite 
is dead, and the others are notliing to me. 
'I'hey shall lx.* st nt as a gift to the Zoo- 
logical (lardt'iis. Now will you tell David? 
If you do, I shall shoot myself to-night. 
'Think for an hour, thc'n tell me your 
decision.” She left the room. 

I low I endured that hour I do not knc'iw ! 
.\t the end of it 1 vvent to seek her. She 
was ]>a('ing up and down the great hall.' I 
ran to her. I tried to take her band, but 
she held her hands behind her. 

“ He will love you, he will worship you, 
and 1, his old mother, will l)e nothing fto 
Iiim. M’hal are you going to do?*'” she said 
tlxn. 

“ I will never tell him,” I whisy)ercd. 

She looked hard at me, and her great 
black eyes softened. 

“ You are worthy to be his wife,” she said, 
in a hoarse voice, and she left me. 

1 am David’s wife, and David does pot 
know. He will never know. We are still 
on our honeymoon, but David is in trouble, 
for by the very last |>ost news reached him 
of lady Sarah’s sudden death. He,. was 
absent from her when she breathed her last. 
He shall never know'^thc worst /’'He shall 
always treasure; her memory in his heart. , 



The Training of Lions, Tigers, and Other Great Cats.* 
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RADrriON of the 
nienagerie has de- 
creed that man’s 
superiority over the 
animal shall he 
turned to financial 
::('ount in tlie sub- 
limation and educa- 
ion of the «;r(ait 
'lines. 'i he lion, 
me tiger, the leopard, 
the puma, the jaguar, 
and others of the 
llerce cats an* chosen 
for this career because 
of thi..‘ir rey)utation for 
ferocity and cunning, 
and because of the demand of the show-going 
public for the greatest possible element of 
peril. So there has grown up a profes- 
sion known as “ lion-taming ” —a misnomer, 
for no feline, except the domestic variety, is 
ever tame while it has life in it — a profession 
that is never likely to become overcrowded. 

First, as to the selection of the animal. 
On one [)oint all trainers are agreed : that an 
animal from the wilds is preferable to one 
born in captivity ; and the reason is a simple 
one. The captive creature lands after a 
long voyage, during which it has almost 
incessantly suffen.-d from sea sick ne.ss, want 
of care, and insufhi:ient food. It is weak, 
wretched, and broken in body and spirit. 
In a few hours it has a comfortable and 
- spacious cage, with clean straw, fresh air, 
good food, and, above all, quic^t and peacre. 
Then the new arrival is ready to establish 
amicable relations with the human beings 
. who seem to be connected with this new 
career of first-class hoard and dodging. 
Therefore, the new arrival, wdiether lion, 
tiger, -leopard, jaguar, or puma, is in a proper 
frame of mind for the commencement of its 
education. 

On the other hand, the feline born in 
captivity is a spoiled child. Accustomed to 
imn from the beginning, it has for him 
?jii^either fear nor respect. In consequence, it 
^ tires the presence of the trainer in its 

'f 


cage wMthoiit protest ; but let him attempt to 
force it into some course of action against 
its wall, at tlu^ first touch of [mnishment it 
s|)rings at his throat. Then only the harshest 
measiin.'s, long continiual, will avail, and the 
< hances are that tlu! animal w'ill be worth- 
less as a |ierformt:r and utterly untrust- 
worthy IhroughoiiL its edstciicc. 'I’hc lion 
or tiger kitten that has been the [)ct of 
some private family is still worse bred, and 
commonly returns to menagia'ie lilt-* accoin 
panied l)y a int.*ssagt; to this effect : “ Please 
take Kitty hack ; she has eaten the mastiff.”. 
Or it may he tliat the youngster adds to the 
interest (^f city life, as ilid a little lioness 
wdio was taken U> the bosom of a (jiiiet 
Philadelphia family several years ago. She 
brokj out of her cage one tiighl, sequestrated 
the owner of the house on a high-railed 
balcony, and bit a linger off a policeman who 
unguardedly attracted her attention hcfor(‘, 
instead of after, climliing a convenient tree. 
'J’hat one night ruined her ; she w'as a bad 
lioness all her life. It is seldom worth whilt^ 
to W’ork over a feline whose infancy has been 
passed as a member of a private family. 

It must not be supposed that ail captive 
felines are amenable to edut'ation. The per- 
sonal e(|uation enters in very largely. What 
will do for the lion will do for the tiger, the 
leopard, tlie puma, or the jaguar ; but what * 
will do for one lion, tiger, puma, or jaguar 
will not do for another. And the public, in 
assuming that the lion is brave and the tiger 
treacherous, and in ascribing set qualities to 
the other great cats,;i.s generalizing without 
basis. 

The lion is feared for his clumsiness, 
which makes him likely to do damage un- 
wittingly ; the jaguar and leoyiard for their 
terrific swiftness in action ; and the tiger for 
a tenacity of purpose which, onae aroused, is 
almost unconquerable. But it cannot be 
said that one species is more to be feared, 
generally speaking, than another. It is the 
individual that must be reckoned with and 
studied by the successful trainer. One 
animal is sulky, another stupid, a third sub- 
ject to sudden fits of rage, another curious, 
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another timid, another will show a certain 
fussy and old-maidish disposition, and refuse 
I to perform unless all the circumstances are 
just as he thinks fit. 'lo master such 
characteristics is the life work of the trainer, 
and his life may depend upon his acumen. 
'I'here is a very famous lion now performing 
who fears only one thing, a sti<’k held in the 
lelt haJid of the trainer. 'The man may have 
a club, a knife, a pistol, or i*ven a lire-brand 
in his right hand, and the lion will spring for 
him ; but the smallest wand in the left 
hand will kee|) the l)east perfectly tractable. 
No satisfactory t;xplanation of this individual 
])eculiarity has ever been offered, and one 
trainer limps for life l)ecause he didn’t make 
the discover)' in time. W’ith rare exceptions, 
all the great felines are untrustworthy and 
more or less trcacljcrous. 

Sex is a farior in animal training. 'Fhe 
females of the cat species are, as a rule, more 


many animals. Lions and lionesses who 
will not permit a man in the cage can 
be handled by a woman, and the reverse is 
also true, though women are more successful 
than men as trainers, and have few^er ac- 
cidents. Sometimes an animal will conceive 
a real affection for the trainer, and will fawn 
upon him like a dog, and even protect him 
from the others should tlu'y attack him ; but 
the vast majority of cases of defence of a 
trainer by an animal have no firmer founda- 
tion than in the fertile imagination of the 
ingenious Tress agtaU. 

A well-aulhcmtieated e^se, however, is that 
of a Polish Jewess who 
has had great success in 
training lions, and who 
was attacked during a 
rehearsal in St. Tonis b)' 
a young lion and thrown 
to the hour. Instantly a 



“ IIH r>KA\VS HACK, AM', OUT A Hl.’OI-. 

i'AW, riN THK OHJKCr 'IHK PIOOK.” 

easily managed and less dangerous than the 
males. I havt^ talked with one man of 
wide experience vvith animals ol all kinds, 
who declares that there is no large animal, 
except the elephant, that takes to training 
more kindly, and follows its lessons more 
conscientiously, than the average tigress. 
*J’he sex of the trainer has influence u[)on 


somewhat smaller lioness, who had always 
been tractable, leaped upon the lion, and 
gave him so much to attend to that the 
trainer got to her fet^t, and was then able to 
whip the offending lion hack to his corner. 

No trainer depends on any such interfer- 
ence : in fact, he takes it for granted that, if 
he iS attacked and thrown, the other beasts 
in the cage will join in the onset. The fel- 
lowship of animal for animal in the bonds of ^ 
slavery is stronger than that of animal for 
man. Once in the cage, the trainer is alone 
among vastly superior forces that may at any ; 
moment become hostile. / 

Let us consicle* the education of a 
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year-old lion who has just been established This invasion is more than Leo bargained 
in his quarters after a sea voyage from the for, however. He draws back, growls, and, 

coast of Africa, and 1ms begun to feel the thrusting out a huge paw, pins the intruding 

cheering effect of his improved circumstances, object to the floor; then drags it into the 

Presumably he is looking about him with cage, the trainer offering no resistance, 

some curiosity as to what is coming next. J’erliaps the lion contents himself with knock- 

Already he has become accustomed to regard ing the stick about a bit and growling at it, 

the ap|)roa(:h of men as an indication of having ascurtaiiu‘d that it is harmless ; or 

feeding time ; consequently he is inclined to perhaps he crunches it between his terrible 

honour the human being witli his ap})roval teeth. At any rate, no sooner has he dis- 

on generav principles. To his cagt: comes posed of it to his satisfac tion, and settlc:d 

the trainer, and speaks to him in soothing down again, tlian anothei stick a[)})ears, and 

tones, Leo regards him without any evidence the (piiet voice that lie has learned to recog- 

of perturbaticin. 'I'iie trainer, after talking to nise is heard outsider Very likely Leo 



“me KEKI.S JT CKNTLY KUnDKl) ALONG JUS NliCJC AND HACK." 


him for a few minutes, throws him a savoury 
strip of meat, and loiters around the cage for 
an hour or more before he goes. 

The next day he is back again, and the 
same performance is repeated. By the third 
day ].eo, being of average intelligence, recog- 
nises his voice when he comes to the cage - 
it is always the voice that a lion recognises 
first, for which reason a trainer invariably 
; speaks to his animals upon approaching them 
^ - 7 *and, if he is in pretty good humour, purrs. 
- That is the signal for the next step in the 
if .a^quaintanctjship. The trainer pokes a 
ij: Ix'lween the bars. 


pulverizes that intruder, too ; lull the broom 
.section.s persist, until he wearies of trying to 
make toothpicks out of such a quantity of 
lumber, and permits one of them to be laid 
on his back without prote.st. 

Behold, now, a wonderful matter to jthe 
illuminated mind of Leo, for not only i.s there 
no harm in this piece of wood, hut it is an 
agency for the increase > of happiness. He 
feels it rubbed, gently rubbed, along his neck 
and back, and from a dubious and somewhat 
timid frame of mind. passes to serene content, 
which he announces by loud purrings. 
There is nothing a lion so loves as grooming. 
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The next ste[) is the 
plunge. ' Having heroine 
thoroughly aeeiistonicd to 
the stic k ami its manipula- 
te »r f)y r(.‘])rat(.‘(l ruljhiugs, 

Heo is judged to .be in a 
condition oi mind favour- F 

able to a more intimate h 

assoriation. One day his ^ 

cage door is (qx/ned and his y 
human trie aid ste[js in, (“arry- Jf "^'>1 
ing ^vith him a stout chair, ^ 
upon whic h lie seals himself. ' f 

Mm h disturbed, not liy the 
man, l)ut by th(‘ cliair which 
is beyond his ( onijirehcnsion 
- the lion retreats to the far corner of the 
cage', and crouches there growling. The 
trainer sits (juielly reading a paper, and cast- 
ing glances at the lion from the corner of liis 
eye. d’hus the situation remains for a couple 
of hours ; then tlu* man and his chair (ie{)aTl 
as th(‘y came, and Leo is left to think it 






UK -IKAIN'KK SI'fS (^.tllKri.V ia:ADIKi; A rAl'KK. 


until .so late.' that he knows he will not 
ha.ve the o}>portunity. I.,eu glances aside, 
c'arelessly, and the next instant, with open 
mouth and claws distended, lie is sailing 
through the air, straight for the throat of 
the man, his 8oolb. of .sinew and muscle 
inspired by all the f»;rocily of fear and hate. 
The man who will not have fure.seen that 


Upon their reajipearancc the next morning 
he has very likely reached the conclusion 
that the matter will stand a little investiga- 
tion, and he approaclies cautiously. I'lie 
trainer strot('hi?s out towartl him the same 
stick from wliich he has experienced that 
])leasanl grooming ; f)Ut in its new surround- 
ings it rouses his quick di.strust and hc‘ 
retreats to his (:orner. Alarm l>eg(its wrath. 
It is feline nature to dissemble that wrath 
until the moment of aclion. Leo does not 
growl or lash his tail. The growling lion is 
not tc be feared, ind the lashing tail is not, 
as commonly supposed, an indication of 
anger, but of good humour. atch tlie tail 
of a cat when yi^iii are scratching her bead, 
and you will tec. It is when the tail stands 
out straight and rigid that llie trainer begins 
to think of retreat. Leo’s tail becomes an 
iron bar. I'erhaps the trainer is warned in 
time to slip out at the door; perhaps not 


terrific ons('l, holding himself ready for it, 
lias no business with wild animals, and will, 
in all profiability, newer again attempt any 
dealings with them. l;[)on his agility now' 
depends his life. d'hat chair was not 
brought in merely for comfort. is the best 
defence possible to the lion’s .spring. Swift 
and a[>parently unpremeditated as the leap 
has been, the man lias setm the tenseness of, 
the mu.sdes that jm.ceded it, and before the 
animal has reached him the stout legs of 
the i.hair are bristling lietween them. Here 
is another problem h>r l .eo. This unknowir 
thing has suddenly assumed an unexpected 
and possibly deadly significance. Snarling,, 
he drops on his haunches and (Tiws at th© 
barrier. Out from behind it sjirings a stick 
the same old stick of his pleasurable memt 
ories, but turned to what base uses now, for 
it flicks him soundly on the tip of the nose^ 
xvhere a lion ket^ps all LiS most sensitive feel* 
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ings ! Again it lands, ’and the chances are 
ten to one that two blows on tliat tender 
spot are enough. Howling with grief and 
rage, Leo ceases to claw the chair, an un- 
satisfactory proceeding at best, and retires 
to his corner, not a little chopfallen. By 
the time he has had leisure to <x>nsider the 
strange occurrence tlic trainer is out of the 
cage, leaving the chair behind. Now I.eo 
may do any one or more of several things, 
according to the measure of his emotions. 
He may glower and sulk in his corner ; he 
may rant and ramp al)out his cage, giving 
vent to his outraged (eelings in loud 
roars ; he may go for that leggy chair 
and dismember it (not without scars 


he begins to rub the lion with his stick. 
Little by little he decreases the distance still 
more by shortening his grasp on the stick, 
until finally he has his hand on Leo’s 
shoulder and is petting him. This is the 
second great step in advance : the lion has 
learned to endure the touch of the human 
hand. Not only does he endure it ; he likes 
it, for few' animals are indifferent to petting. 
Day by clay the trainer familiarizes the lion 
Avith his presence and toucli ; rubbing his 
hack, stroking his shoulders, raising his 



to his own hide, probably), or he may 
settle down to think tlie thing over 
calmly, and conclude that he has made 
a fool of himself by gelling angry and 
trying to destroy things before lie found 
whether there was any harm in them or not. 
/Eventually, in the great majority of cases, 
he w'ill come to the last conclusion ; possibly 
passing through all the other [ihases as inter- 
; mediate steps to wMsdom. 

Let us suppose now that the I.eo of our 
consideration has slept on the problem, and 
concluded to be sensible by the ncixt morn- 
ing. His repentant frame of mind is shown, 
^hen his trainer appears, by the purr w’ith 
.i Whieh he responds to the invariable greet- 
Into the cage steps the man with his 
iincl his stick. No longer militant, but 
somewhat timkl, the animal keeps over 
: corner. Little by little the man edges 

over until he is within reach ; then 


“ THK NKXT INSI.\\T, WITH OI'KN MdU I’H ANIJ Cl.AVVS 
I)ISTENI>EI>, HE IS SAff.INC. IHKOUGH THE AIR, STK.AIGHT 
(OK 'IHK THKOAT OK TH(: MAN." 

paws -a somewhat ticklish trial and, in the 
('ourse of a fortnight after first entering the 
cage, if the animal be of fiiirly good ternfier, 
so accustoming Leo to the human jiresence 
that all alarm and overt enmity have been 
eradicated. 

Beginning* at this point, the education of 
an animal is simply getting him into c.ertain 
liabits of action, each one of wdiich is inti- 
mately connected with something he sees or 
uses. 'Fhe ])upil, when he sees the para- 
phernalia of his performance, knows exactly 
what is expected of him, and in time will 
come to do it readily. The successful per- 
formance of all trained animals depends upon 
this almost instinctive following of long- 
established habit, together with the pleasure 
the exercise gives to animals habitually con- 
fined in small cages. To the ordinary tricks 
of following the cues given him by his trainer 
the pupil is trained by being drawn with 
ropes from one end of the cage to the other, 




tniined boast extends to the sinallest action, aniiiuil who rides and the animal who is 


even those which seem the least ()remcdi- 
laled. His growling, his roar ol apfaarent 
rage, the unsheathing of tiie murderous 
claws, and the swinging stroke at the stick 
that taps him — all these are in obedience to 
commands unsuspec'led by the audience. 

One of the most tedious trieks to teac'h, 
and sueeessrul when once learned, is the see- 
saw performed l)y several animals. At first 
they are greatly alarmed by the shifting 
foundation beneath their feel ; but when 
they have ac(]uired eonfidcnce they are as 
eager for the fun as so many children, and 
come running and hustling each other at the 
ctdl ^ reach tlut lioard first. 'Hk? great 
diificuity of Uxiehing animals of ditierent 
kinds to pei forni together is not generally 
understood by ll:|^e public, which fails to ap- 
preciate the lad that the lion as.soeiating 
amicably with the leopard is trained to for- 
get his own nature. Cheat Danes and boar- 
hounds are often used to perform with lion.s, 
but not for the protection of the trainer, as 


ridden must br.' educated to go through 
performance without alarm. 

How readily the liest-trained felines learn 
is illustrated by an iwamt which occurred at 
Atlanta several years age. A menagerie 
showing there had adMuiised extensively a 
feat of ecpiestrianism by a lion. At the last 
moment the lion “went bad,” that is, became 
\ieioiis, and there was no equestrian act on 
the opening night, 'fhe public grumbled, 
and the ncwspa[)crs said unpleasant things, 
d'here was danger of a popular outbreak, and 
the head trainer of the show decided that, 
there should be an equestrian act, if the tertti. 
“ equestrian ” ran be properly used where an 
chq)hant is the steed. 

He look a three year-old lion of exceptional 
intelligence, and started in early one morning 
to teach him to ride the elephant. First he 
trotted him around the ring with the elephant 
and a big boarhound who acted as assistant. 
After the pachyderm and the feline had 
over their mutual distrust to some extent tjpfe 
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liofi was takc*n up on a platform and lured 
upon the broad back of the elephant by 
strips of raw meat. There, however, at an 
eminence of 7 ft 6in. from the ground he 
became nervous, and dug a claw into the 
thick hide, the better to maintain himself. 
Such are the muscles on an elephant’s back 
that it is said he can shake a flea off any 
part of it. This elephant shook, and the 
lion shot off as if a catapult had betm sprung 


at any moment from the slightest causes. An 
accident at the Porte St. Martin Theatre, in 
Paris, has become part of the annals of the 
show business. I’he chief feature of the ex- 
hibition was a “ turn ” consisting of the cast-;, 
ing of a young woman securely bound into a1 
cage of lions, heralded as being the fiercest 
and most bloodthirsty of man-eaters. 

Unfortunately, the woman who had the 
“ thinking part ” of the victim was taken 



under him. Teline agility l>rought his paws 
under him before he reached earth, but he 
was much shaken and alarmed. Naturally, 
he .sought to sneak away; but the boar 
hound headed him off, barking encouragingly, 
and the lion came back. 'J’his time the 
elephant was swathed in thick cloths. Over 
and over again the lion was made to mount 
the elephant and ride, an<l on the following 
day the act was produced before a big 
audience, and -though the elephant was 
, Uervous, and the lion was more ner\^ou.s, and 
;the trainer almost had nervous prostration* 
the jterformance went off beautifully. Bui 
not with one lion in twenty could such a 
result have been achieved. 

More animals are lost to the stage through 
fear than through viciousness. The show 
people dre^d a timid lion, tiger, or leopard, 
not only because in its panic it is likely to 
irijufe the trainer, but because it is unreliable, 
nmy take fright and spoil a performance 


ill, and a substitute was found in ll^e wife 
of one of the trainers, herself a. trainta of 
some experience, but without any acquaint- 
ance with these j>articiilar six lions. As she 
was .somew'hat nervous she carried a smah 
clul) ready for use should occasion arise. 
.\mid the breathless silenct; of the spectators 
the ringmaster explained the ferocious nature 
of the lions and the terrible risk of the 
woman, and she was thrust in at the cage 
door. In the excitement of the occasion 
the door was not securely shut after her. 
No sooner was she fairly inside than the 
.six nionarchs of the juifgle, seeing that a 
strange person had been forced u]>ori them, 
raised a choru.s of shuddering terror, bolted 
for the cage door, clawed k open, and, with 
dragging tails and cringing flanks, fled out 
through a rear entrance and found refuge in 
a cellar, whence they -were dislodged only 
after great difficulty. It was a week before 
the “ferocious man-eaters” were sufficiently 
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recovered from their terrors to reappear in 
public. • Animals so timid that confidence 
cannot be inspired in them are not used for 
,^ny of the higher-class performances, but are 
>«mploy only for the simple “sensational 
^acts,” which often catch the public quite as 
much as the more tlifficuU feats, but which 
^ require little education of a dt'finite sort. 
In this category are included running around 
in a circle to the cracking of a whip, jump- 
ing over bars and through hoops, and even 
leiiping through blazing hooj)s. Jw all of 
these feats the animal need only be driven, 
not led. Ilis fears will su})ply the motive. 
Such animals are ncvt*r punished by chatise- 
ment ; a har.sh word is enough, and tlie great 
danger is that it may prove too much. It is 
a matter requiring from the trainer a high 
degree of tact. Nor are the bolder felines 
whipped or (Miil)be(l to anything like the 
e.xtent that is popularly siijiposed to be the 
case. Only when they are siubborn or show 
light do tlu*y surfer. “ Do not punish until 
you havt? to; then punish hard,” is the 
training maxim, d'he a[)pareiU lushes with 
the whip given during performanees, and 
greeted with savag(‘ growlings from the 
bi;asts, are mere pretences, j)art <.)r the daily 
|)rogramme, and known to ilu- subjects as 
su(‘h. lOxpert, indeed, with tlu' whip must 
tile trainer be, lor if one of those sweeping 
blows sliould go wrong and land where it 
hurt s(.)ine one of his animals there might 
well be a variety of trouble- not impossibly 
an attack ; almost cerlainly a lit of sulks on 
the part of the beast struck, \shile doing his 
l)esl, that would put an end to further 
endeavour hy him that day. 

Aft(T the animal has learned his U^sson 
and beconu^ expert in his jierfdrmance there 
still remains the test of a public exhilation. 
'I'iiis is always a, matter of anxiety for the 
trainer, as animals suffer from stage fright. 
Tile sight of the crowd is likely to distract 
them and draw their attention from the 
* trainer, .so that they lo.st; their cues. Once 
thoroughly accustomed to the atmosphere of 
the stage ihey seem to find in it a .sort of 
intoxication not unknown to a species higher 
in the (wganizatioq of Nature. In talking 
with man}' mcui wh > have ]Hit animals on the 
stage I have not found one who does not 
state positively that his subjects are affected 
by the attitmh' of an audience : that they 
are stinuilated by the applau.se of an enthu- 
siastic house, and perform laxly before a 
cold audience. Mu.sic is a stimulus to them. 
In many cases it is their principal cue, and 
without the strains of the band they are un- 

Vrtl. XX.- 70, 


certain and unhappy. It is not long since ; 
the band of an animal show went on strike 
iir the middle of a performance, and left, 
Three trained tigers were the next number 
on the programme after the defection of the 
musicians. When they came on they looked : ? 
inquiringly about for the music, and, in 
absence, two of them squatted down oh 
their haunches and positively declined to gb: ’ ; 
on. I'lie third, who was of less. experience ^ 
in the profe.ssion, made a feeble start and 
then joined his companions on strike. Beat- 
ing was of no avail. No music, no perform- 
ance, was obviously the i^iotlo of those tigeis; 
and they stuck to it through good and evil 
case -principally evil, as they got a severe 
thrashing before being driven off in disgrace 
to their cages. 

In association with animals of the feline 
spt.eies there is an ever-present element of 
danger, no matter how well trained they may 
be. fNery time the trainer in the cage turns , 
his hack lu* risks his life - - not a great ri.sk, ' ; 
to Ik; sure, but still there is the chance of 
death in a stroke. Vet it is impossible to : ; 
keep th(' eye on half-a-dozen animals in one 
cage;, and the man must trust to the good ' 
temper of bis subjects r;onstantly. Many 
beasts - and this is particularly true of Hons 

leap at thi; l>ars of the cage in a frenzy ot ; 
rage the moment the trainer leaves them, as 
if furious that they had let him out alive; 
yet the next time he enters they are com- 
pletely under his dominion none the less, 
So excullent is the effect of this fury upon ' 
the thrill -demanding public that now lions 
are trained to this very trick. 

What the trainer most dreads is that inex- 
plicable change of temperament on the part 
of the animal known in the parlance of the 
menagerie as “going bad.” It may come 
in the nature of a sudden attack, or it may 
be of slow and traceable i)rogre.ss. Some- 
times it lasts but a short time, and again it > 
will remain the ])ermanent cl-jaraeteristic of , 
the cri;ature, in which case he is relegated 
to the lone cage to pass the rest of his life 
in comparative ol.jscurity, for the hardiest*: 
trainer will not attempt to work with a brute : 
in this condition of bloodthirstiness. Lions , 
arc likely to go bad about the tenth year of 
life ; tigers two or three years earlier. The 
tiger is the dread of the profession when he 
reaches this condition, because he is more 
likely to go into a frenzy without warning ; 
and once “ gone had ” his heart is set on 
murder, and he will Ipp for any man within 
reach, whether in or O it of the cage, and. 
when his teeth are on the bone nothing short'’ 
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TJIK Si;a>NI> t.KKAT STAt.K : THK UON HAS LKAKNtU TO ENOUKK THK lOUCM OK THK HUMAN HAND. 


of fire will impel him to relimjuisli hi.s hold, 
ysually an old trainer can detect the sym]> 
toms of this curious ailment. It seems to 
be somewhat in the nature of a psychical 
disease, and other animals recognise it and 
shun the affected ono\ A traiiu^r never thinks 
of fighting an animal in this condition. If 
attacked, his one objtHjt is to defend himself 
until he has a chanc.e to escayie from the 
cage and as sooti as possible to segregate the 
sufferer from his fellows. 

More minor injuries in the training busi- 
ness are received without evil intent on the 
part of the animal than in any other way. 

' For instance, the lion is a clumsy brute at 
best, atid is at any time liable to mis- 
place a paw armed with claws that could 
not be more effective if they were fa.shioned 
from so much chilled steel. If that paw 
^scrapes along the leg of the trainer the un- 


lucky man goes to the hospital. Again, what 
begins by acrcident may be turned to murder- 
ous account by the animals. 'I'he most 
perilous thing a man can do in a cage of wild 
animals is to lose his footing, for it is more 
than likely that the moment he falls the 
animals, by some course of reasoning peculiar 
to themselve.s, will conclude that his power 
is gone and will spring upon him. An 
English trainer was almost torn to pieces once 
becau.se of a pair of stiff boot-tops that he wore. 
Onc‘. of his tigers slipped, and swept a reach- 
ing claw around to the man’s leg. It was a 
pundy accidental blow, anjl the tiger, alarmed, 
sought to get away ; but the keen claws had 
sheared through the stiff leather, and in 
endeavouring to extricate them the animal 
threw his master down. Quick as a flash 
the two other tigers in the cage were upon 
the prostrate trainer ; and but for the prompt 
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action of an assistant, who sprang into the 
cage and beat them over the noses with a 
heavy bar, the man would never have come 
oiit alive. It is a vital article in the code of 
every good trainer never to lose his temper 
at an accident of this kind, or to punish 
the innocent cause of it. 

Sometimes a flash of anger on the part of 
the animal, not directed at the trainer par- 
ticularly, but just a sort of let' off for an 
overcharged ten^in.*r, may be the cause of 
injury. At Piula(ieli)hia recently 1 had an 
illustration of how terrible a blow a jaguar 
can strike, though, fortunately, in this case 
the damage was entire ly to inanimate objects. 
"I'lue animal, a, inagiufK'ent female, hatl been 
rehearsing some faiKyv lea])ing from shelf to 
shelf, and as a nnali.‘ was to jump from a 
sluilf about 7ft. high to a wooden hall some 
I oft. distant, and maintain lu;rself upon the 
ball, a most difficult and attractive feat. 
The graceful creature measured tlu* distani.e 
carelully w'ith her eye, and stretclusl her lithe 
neck out toward ihc^ goal for a feNV moments 
before essaying the leap, 'riien she launehed 
herself. 'I'liat. leap was a study in beauty of 
form and grace of motion ; but there^was a 
slight miscalculation, d'he jaguar <'lung for 
a moment to the oscillating sphere ; thcai 
fell to the ground, landing on her feet in a 
crouching posture. Swiftc^r than the eye 
eould follow there was a motion of the 
paw what in the prize ring would Ik* called 
a k:ft jolt, 1 should think a.nd that wooiien 
ball, weighing at least 20II)., sailed aeniss 
the* cage and hit the bars with an impac t 
that shook the structure like an carthijiiakc, 
frightening the j)air of lions and the leopard 
wIk) shared liie cagi* almost out of their 
wits. As for the jaguar, she glared fiercely 
around to see if the other animals were 
laughing, but, seeing no e\ idences of mirth, 
slunk away to one side, where she examined 
her paw with an appearance of solicitude, 
listening meantime to the rebukes of the 
trairu;r witli ol)vioiis confusion. It is the 
possibility that at any moment a blow of 
that cralibre may land on him which preserves 
tlu^ trainer from danger of enr/i/i when 
engaged with hi.s pc^,s. 

Frank C. Bostotk, who by virtue of many 
years of experience in handling wild animals 
of all kinds hasj^ (xime to lie a sort of 
adviser and coacli of animal trainers, .says 
that in a very large percentage of cases 
injuries suffered from trained animals are 
Ihfe lault of the trainer. “Inexperience and 
carelessness* are the great factors in acci- 
dents of this kind,” says Mr. Bostock. “ The 


at^erage young trainer is too likely to fpfr 
get that every one of the big cats has fiyft 
mouths, as one may say ; one in his head, 
and four more at the ends of his paws, and 
each of those mouths is capable of inflicting 
terrible injury. However, we do not place 
an animal in the list of bad animals unless 
he makes a direct and full attack. Striking 
at the trainer with the |)aws amounts to 
little ; it may be even accidental# It is the 
sirring that counts. TCvery trainer expects 
to be clawed somewhat. It may lay him up 
for a while, but he doesn’t lay it up against 
the beasts. [Mr. Bostock's own arms, legs, 
breast, and hack are elaborately tattooed 
with testimonials from his feline friends of 
past years.] But the beast that springs must 
be beaten into submission, or the trainer 
must escape from the cage as soon as 
possible. li‘ the animal really means busi- 
ness it is the man’s part to get out, for no 
man can stand against the strength of a lion 
or tigi.-r or the wonderful agility of a leopard. 
'Fhe l)ost defence against a charging lion or 
tiger, if one has only a cliih, is to strike the 
animal on the nose, hitting up from under ; 
but this is by no means an easy thing to do, 
as th(‘ creature will dodge and block with a 
degree of skill that would do credit to a 
champion of the ring. Meantime, however, 
the man can have been edging into a position 
ta von ruble to escape. The felines jump for 
the throat, and an agile man, if he sees that 
the animal is going to leap, can avoid the 
onset and get in a blow that may send his 
assailant cringing tf> the other end of the 
cage. No man who is not agile has any 
business willi these brutes. If knocked 
down, thi* man’s only chance is to struggle 
to the liars and raise himst'lf; for, on his 
fiiet, he has a chance of controlling the ani- 
mals ; down, he is completely at their mercy, 
and they have no tear or respect for him. 
The minute his body touches the floor he 
rt*ases to lie the master. 

“A number of bad aix'idenls that have 
come under my notice have been ascribable 
to drunkenness on the part of the victims. 
A half-drunken fellow goes into the cage 
with a desire to show off his ma.stery over 
the animals, and, cursing and swearing at 
them, i>uts them through their paces without 
let-up. Every animal knows when he is 
being ove rworked, and there is nothing he 
resents more bitterly. 'I’he animals endure 
iK'ing ‘ put upon ’ for a time ; then, the first 
thing the trainer knotjvs, one of them has 
him pinned, and if he gets out alive it is. 
more than he deserves. One must bear;: 
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constantly in mind the possible effect of his 
course of action upon the animals he is 
handling, and the construction which their 
reasoning, or instinct, or whatever you choose 
to call it, is likely, to put upon his acts. 1 
had a severe illustration of that in Kansas 
City recently. Owing to an error on the 
part of the workmen Madame Pianka’s large 
cage was misplaced, and I found that her 
lions woul^ have to perform in a smaller one. 
This change of stage -setting is one of the 
things that performing animals particularly 
hate, and she had a good deal of trouble 
with them. 

“ Finally she got them alb working in the 
smaller cage except one lioness, usually a 
good subject, who chanted to be sulky that 
day. Coaxing wouldn’t move her, so I was 
appealed to and went into tlie cage. After 
some difficulty 1 got her majesty to go over 
her jumps all right, and I kept her hustling 
around the ring pretty lively to take some 
of the temper out of lier. In my hand 1 
held a riding-whi[), and, just for a ffourish, I 
tapped it smartly on the ground. 'I’here was 
no sense in the action, and if 1 had thought 
twice 1 wouldn’t have done it. 'I’wenty feet 
away from me, near Madame Pianka, the 
lioness's mate was standing, watching me 
with dubious eyes. Probably he thought, 
when 1 tapped the whip on the ground, that 
1 was laying it on the lioness. Anyway, 
he covered the 2 olt. in one bound and 
pinned me through tb(! fleshy part of the 
thigh. Down I went. 'Phe lion })icked me 
up and carried me over to Madame Pianka 
for her approval. .She had in her hand the 
revolver which she uses in her ac't, and she 
fired the blank charge close to the lion’s 
ear, at the .same time catching him around 
the neck. 'Phat was one of the poses in his 
act, and fortunately 
it caught his mind, 
and the force of 
habit brought him 
to instant obedi- 
ence. He relaxed 
his hold, giving me 
a chance to get to 
niy feet, and I ran 


him around the cage three or four times just 
to show him that I was still master, and th^n 
went to bed. The teeth hadn't touched the 
bone, and I was up and around in three 
weeks. By the way, there is nothing in 
the theory that a lion’s bite is poisonous. 
1 have been bitten .seven times by felines, 
and the wounds have always healed without 
any complications." 

In talking with Mr. Bostock and other 
trainers of animals 1 hi’ve found that all 
of them mention judgment, good temper, 
physical agility, and magnetism as the 
requisites for successfully training wild 
animals ; but first, last, and all the lime, 
patience- absolute, unwearying, indestructible 
patience. Not one of them mentioned that 
quality which would first suggest itself to the 
lay mind in this connection' -courage. I 
suppose they took it for granted that a man 
who set himself to that career would naturally 
possess courage. 'Plie cjuestions naturally 
arise : “ How docs it ha[>[)en that enough 
persons follow this perilous pursuit to fill 
the demand ? Wlience came these animal 
trainers, and why do they take this line of 
work?" In the majority of cases they come 
to it by association or heredity. 

Tlie pay of a successful traiMier is good ; 
and if he owns his beasts, as is often the 
case, he can he sure of a good income. 
'I'hen, too, there is the fascination of danger 
endured in the ])ublic eye. 'They are a hard- 
working lot, these people ; and their courage, 
desperate as it must seem to the onlooker, is 
not of the foolhardy sort. Many of them 
take even a pessimistic view of the chances 
of the profi^ssion, borne out pretty well, how- 
ever, by the mortality records ; and they 
understand what the public docs not know 
— • this is true of all the other great ^ats, 
as well as of the 
lion, kind — that the 
trained lion is a 
product of science, 
i)ut the tame lion 
is a chimera of the 
optimistic imagina- 
tion, a forecast of 
the millennium. 
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A Case for Judgment. 

By Harold White. 


1 . 

IS Lordship was summing up. 
His spectacles glistened and 
the bridge of Ins nose shone 
as he proceeded with his 
mental exertions, marking his 
points witli the liutt-cnd of a 
dessert-knife on l|ie dining-room table. 

“So far, then, from there being apparent 
in the young man any signs of assiduity and 
attention to his studies, I have observed 
nothing but an (extreme laxness and reluct- 
ance to do anything useful whatsoever. So 
far from his app<.‘aring to possess any interest 
or liking for the law of the land, his whole 
course of conduct seems more likely to 
lead to the violation of it. Nor are his 
natural abilities {IClhe, do not Iritle with 
the table - silver !) nor are his natural 
abilities calculated to win him success in a 
I)rofe.ssion reciiiiring mental acumen and 
logical laculties ot no mean order. And 
what do we si.'c to ('ounterbalance deficiencies 
as serious as these to a young man who has 
to make his way in llu^ world ? His Inanner 
(I'iffie, it iivvery unlucky — 1 mean (•xtremely 

untidy tvup.set the .salt) his way of sficak 

ing to [lersons whose age and position should 
command res|)ect has on (.)e<'asions b(.*t!n 
most dlspk.'asing to me, most displeasing. 
He conies here day after day unasked 

“ No, \ ask him,*’ broke in the elder of 
his two daughtt.rs, who formed the audience. 



“ I tell you again that 1 will not have myy 
authority questioned in^ my own cour — 
house. Remember, that my word is law.” 

“Sometimes,” .said Agnes, beating a re- 
treat in the wake of the flying Eftie. 

"I'he judge looked angrily at the closing ■ 
door. It is not pleasant to be reminded 
that your decisions are frequently criticised 
and sometimes reversed. He turned his 
wrathful ga/e on the jiort wine decanter, but 
finding that it only wftiked at him in the 
setting sun he pronounced judgment on 
another glass. Having (a)me to the conclu- 
.sion that its slight miirkiness wais jiartly due 
to the contributory negligence of the butler, 
he dismissed it and turned his mind to the 
gratifying rellection that in matters domestic 
there was no supraior Court. 

'rhe same reflection wa.s in Agnes’s mind, 
though tlufre it did not appear as at all 
gratifying, and if you had met her as she 
walked across the lawn you would have 
summed her up as an exceedingly nice-looking 
girl, with, unfortunately, a somewhat dis- 
contt'iUed and petulant expression. It was 
no good for h'dlie, who wxis walking beside 
her, to whis[)er all the evil counsels which 
arose naturally in her fifteen year-old head. 
'J'here was no getting over y>apa, once he had 
said a thing. (’!harlie must go back to town. 

'I'he lawn slojicd clown to the river, and 
a turn round a clump of rhododendrons 


“So do I,” chiriied in Kfiic, the younger. 
“'Then 1 am ashamed that daiigliters of 
mine should have se lost their .sense of 
womanly reserve as to take the initiative.” 

k* Oh, don’t be silly, y)apa ! You’re not in 
CA)urt,” int<‘riupted Agn(.*s. 

“Agnews, 1 will not be browbeaten,” con- 
tin ii e d the 
j u d g e , wit h 

some additional ^ 

'wartiub, as he ^ 

fixed bis undiiti- 
fu1 offspring with 
a glane* over 
his spectacles. 

“In spile of 

your unseemly - ■ ' 

interrupd'ins, 1 ‘ 
bid you i'cmei li- 
ber that I dis- 

approve of tijat young man— I disapprove of 
him altoge^.\er, and I won’t have him in the 
house.” 

“But ” remonstrated Agnes. 
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brought into view a straw hat on a level 
with the bankas edge. The sight at once 
sent Efhe flying tactfully homewardsj for the 
■straw hat was the lodestar to guide Agnes’s 
laggitjg footsteps. 

A nearer view showed that the lodestar 
w'as tilted over a nose slightly peeled by the 
sun and a cheek which bore no signs o^ the 
student’s pallor. 

Indeed, though the long vacaticui had not 
long begun, and though llie “ tyros ” of the 
Bar, such of them at all events as had any 
title to be called “ earnest young men,” were 
still in town with blue bags agape for arjy 
crumbs that might fall from the great men’s 
tables, Mr. (.’harles Tamworth’s chambers 
had not known him for some considerable 
time. It was not that arduous labours 
during the term necessitated rest and re'ktxa- 
tion, for his table had been enn)ty of oriefs, 
nor that his command of legal intricacies 
was so great as lo make it unnecessary for him 
to hold himself in |.)reparati()n, for he was 
profoundly ignorant of all branches of lh(‘ 
law. No, he was here sin’])ly because, being 
twenty-seven years of age, with a taste for golf 
ing, fishing, and other idle pursuits, it seemed 
good to him to be here. Besides, the dis- 
contented and petulant ex|)ression 1 have 
alluded to was merely momentary and acci- 
dental, and but for that you would hardly wish 
to see a jirettier face tlian that of Agnes. 

With what followed from the moment tliat 
Mr. Tamworth threw his eigaretle into the 
river, and endangered his life by jumping out 
of his Canadian canO(?, till the judge’s 
daughter turned the rhododendron clump, 
this history is not coni'crned. Had the 
judge Jiimself been a witness of the scene it 
migiu have moved him from his stern resolve, 
the other hand, it might not. 

That there had been such an interview he 
was enabled to gather from the gloomy looks 
and the motiosyliabie. conversation to which 
ho W'as treated during the two or thn^e follow- 
ing day.s. In fact, so gloomy were the looks 
and so monosyllabic was the conversation 
that, with the best of intentions of seeing 
the thing through with bland composure, he 
began to cast about for some way of retreat 
froni a domestic atmosphere which had be- 
conie both worrying and wearisome. 

. And so it happened that one morning he 
iboked up from his correspondence and, wnth 
;an exclamation of annoyance, announced 
he was obliged to run up to town, and 
jfealed that he might be detained there for a 

.^ertiark was treated with what was 


now the usual gloomy silence. Now, man- 
including even judges — is a social animiti* 
and likes to gi\'e a good impression when be 
is going away. 

“ Have you any commissions for me, my 
dear ? ” he exclaimed, in as cheery a tone as 
he could summon. 

Agnes looked up with lack-lustre eyes, and 
there was that in her voice which .seemed to 
say that it would be by the merest chance 
that anything earthly could interest her again. 
Still there 7i*(is a chance. 

“ I should like some books, if you will be 
good enough to bring them,” .she said. 

“ What kind of books? ” asked the judge. 

“ Novels,” she answered, as though books 
on political economy w(iiilcl do equally well. 
“Ask the man for anything that has not got 
a happy endij\g.” 

“ 1 should like some sweets,” said I'.ffie, 
with not (juitc such a successful assumption 
of llu^ part of a person who does not care a 
bit, “ Chocolates and ]x.*p])eimint creams.” 

“ A new tennis net is wanti^d badly,” 
suggested Agnes, who could still have a 
care for the pleasiin^s of others. 

“ How 1 wish 1 had another racquet,” 
added ICfhe, somewhat tentatively, with a 
thought of pleasures of })er own. 

“ And if you are })assii^g b'd wards’s, I 
should be much obliged if you would ask 
for my brexx h, whic'h is being mended, and 
bring it home with you,” said Agnes. How- 
ever cruel and unjust a panatt may he, tliere 
is no reason why he should not ])av one’s 
little bilk 

“ Yes, yes,” said the judge, sorncwliat 
hurriedly ; “ and now, good-bye, my dears. 
1 must be off.” 

And so tl)e judge, after receiving t\yo 
frigid kisses on his clean-shaven cheek, set 
out for the station, and until he arrived at 
Stuckley Junction nothing . (.)r the least 
importance hapi)ened to him. With regard 
to what happened afterwards 1 must say that 
1 sincerely sympathize with him, if one may 
sympathize with a judge without imper- 
tinence. He was largely the plaything of 
circumstances, or rather the victim of that 
unseen Puck who still exists and prosecutes 
his malicious purpose of making middle- 
aged gentlemen of dignity and position 
appear ridiculous in the eyes of the world. 
And then, how large, how out of all true 
proportion, loom the follies of the great ! 

It was at the moment that he set foot at 
Stuckley Junction that his misfortunes— not 
recognised as such af the time— began to 
assail him. Too late ” is the label of many 
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things, and it is not infrequently applicable to 
trains supposed to run in connection. The 
train from which the judge had just alighted 
had earned the title by a generous twenty 
minutes. To miss a train by half a minute 
is more than exasperating, but for some 
reason, which I have never been able to 
understand, to miss one by anything ap- 
proaching half an hour is a thing easy to be 
borne. And so it was still with a beneficent 
expression that tht* judge cast his eye along 
the sunny platform. 

Ap[)arently he had but three companions 
in misfortune, and two of them, with the 
Briton’s ready resource, were crossing the 
road towards tlu* Kailway Inn. The third 
engaged the judgv ’s eye. A degree of short- 
sightedness did not prevent him from seeing 
that she was a young lady of what is 
(lescrihed as a [ircposscssing apiiearance. 
Very trim was her tailor-made dress, very 
smart was her hat, very neat were her little 
brown boots, and very captivating was the 
way she bad done ber hair. At th(? moment 
she was somewhat feebly driving home an 
attack on a porter who had entrenched 
himself behind three portmanteaus. ^ 


It appeared from the lady's tearful 
postulations, and from the few intelligible ^ 
words which sprinkled the porter’s dialect, 
that these were not enough, and that there , n 
was still another —the most treasured of the 
lady whirling on to goodnes.s knows where - 

in the train which had just departed. It was ' , 
not, one may believe, so much the fascination ; 
of the lady’s appearance as the characteristic 
desire to set the world in general rfight which 
drove the judge to proffer his services to the 
dame in distress. I'hc services accepted, he 
deftly cross-examined tlu^porter without falling 
into the layman’s error of turning him into 
a hostile witness, gave orders for the proper 
telegram to be sent to the proper person, 
and dismissed the man, wbo departed wdth a 
sort of finding that he had received a large 
gratuity. 

'I'he judge then turned his beneficent 
coiinlcnanee to the lady and spoke words of 
assurance, ('iratitiide bt'amed through two \ 
unshed tears in two [iretty brown eyes, and a ' 
smile of appreciation of his services curved 
two ])retty red lips. The judge was human, ' 
lie (‘ntered into conversation with a courtesy 
whic'h would have been wondrous to the 
Junior Bar, had they been there to 
see. 



*gIlB V'AS A YOUNG LADY OK PREPOSSESSING APPEARANCE. 


'fhe fresh air that breathes through i 
the Law Courts-— or possibly the port .■ 
of his fathers — had imparted a 
healthy ruddiness to 
the judge’s cheek, 
and with his grizzled 
hair, and his check 
trousers, and his white 
waistcoat and spats, 
lie looked, as it w'as 
his ambition and in- 
tention to look, the 
picture of a substan- 
tial country squire. 
Gangs of cardsharpers 
would hustle to travel 
with him --unless they 
had met him else- ' 
where. l.adies corh 
suited him on a first ' 
acqi laintance concern- 
ing the doings of their ' 
husl lands. City men • 
asked him the price' 
of hay. The very 
squareness of his 
bowler hat inspired 
confidence. Small 
V onder, then, that'" 
the lady at onee : 
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became charmingly friendly and con- 

fidential. 

'I'he judge had to look at hi.s watch twice 
to make sure that a whole hour had really 
pas>sed, when the train steamed into the 
station. With a playful assurance that 

People who cannot look after themselves 
ought to have someone to look after them/* 
he stepped into the carriage after her. 

“ Do you really think that 1 am not 
capable of taking care of myself? ” asked the 
lady, sinking back into the cushions and 
smiling. In spite of the two unshed tears 
over the lost portmanteau, she had some- 
thing of a self-reliant air. 

The judge asked, “ Why should she, when 
it w'as a privilege for anyone else to do it for 
her? ” 

I shall have to tin's afternoon, at all 
events,” said the lady, “for I am going all by 
myself to beard a solicitor in his den.” 

“ It is eitlier a misfortune or a fault that 
leads a young lady to a solicitor’s office, ” 
reflected the judge, and the tone in which he 
said “ Indeed ! ” was a mixture between tlie 
grave and the frigid, 

“Somebody has left me a little money,” 
xontinued the lady, unconscious of the 
change of tone. 

This time “Indeed!” was uttered in a 
voice of cheerful interest. 

“ But it is not only that that I want to see 
him about. I want to get out of an engage- 
ment,” said the lady. 

The judge lifted his eyebrows. Was the 
fair otje then heartless? 'Fhe fact that she 
had burst into a subject of some delicacy 
before a .stranger argued a lack of something. 

' It might be heart. He said “ Indeed I ” again. 
Then, beginning to think that there might be 
a certain amount of sameness about his 
convensation, he said, hesitatingly : “ Is he 
then ? ” 

“He!” exclaimed the lady, with some 
surprise, “ Oh, I see what you mean ! But 
it isn't that at all. It is an engagement as a 
-governess.” 

How was it that the judge felt a sense of 
. relief that it wasn't that at all ? was quite 
unreasonable, of course, but possibly it aroie 
put of a sense of rejuvenatioh which had 
' come over him this morning. In fact, he 
; so young that he thought it would do 
him good to have a governess .j^imself. He 
, even said something of the kiiip, but as he 
such a muddle of it, and the lady took 
lSij|>ar|;iciilar notice, it would be ungejnerous 
the remark, in detail, ■ 

I should like; to get away ftom 


home and do something, and now I thirik I 
shouldn't,*’ said the young lady. It was a 
sermon on femininity. 

The judge felt that his last remark had 
scarcely been a success, and brushed aside 
his youth with a smile of benevolence as life 
said : “ Perhaps I may be able to give you a 
little advice.” 

The lady looked up, delighted. 

“Are you a solicitor ? ” she,ask/?d. 

Ever since he left the Bar the judge had 
disapproved of solicitors, and said so in some 
one case or another once a day in court.,, 
Therefore it was in a tone of some asperity 
that he replied : — 

“ No,*’ and then added : “ But in spite 
of lacking lliat qualification iny advice on 
legal matters may be of use to you ” — as who 
should say, “ By a stroke of extreme luck you 
have been entertaining an angel unawares.’’ 

“ Perhaps I had better tell you something 
about it,” said the young lady,, and then, 
omitting names, commenced to slate her 
case, which consisted largely of a disquisitioji 
on the diilness rif life at home. 

Then the judge, winnowing the chaff from 
the grain with the hand of a master, began a 
closely- reasoned and verbose decision on the 
case before him. Unfortunately the lady 
was not impressed. Of course she did not 
know that he was a judge ; she only thought 
it was a pity that the old gentleman shoilld 
try to talk about law when he was not a 
lawyer, and that he was beginning to be" 
rather a bore. Unfortunately, too, just as 
the judge had gathered his harvest of facts, 
and was finding a niche for it among decided 
cases, the train slowed down and stole into 
the station, and the lady jumped up to look 
for her luggage. 

The judge, however, with youthful alacrity 
was before her, and in spite of [irotestations 
fished qMt ;the three portmanteaus, found the 
lost insfeilled lady and luggage in a 

four-wheeled cab. Then it struck him that 
perhaps but the cab was moving. 

He had to walk by its side in order to • 
squeeze the hand which was thrust through 
the window and say : — 

“ Perhaps I shall see you again? ” 

“Perhaps,” was the answer he caujght at 
the run. 

The small glove was waved as the cab 
turned the corner, and then tlie judge cast 
his eye over the seething London station, and, 
curiously^enough^ feU 

a of ^iS^rtion, too, it 
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i)y wliich he expiained the case, and yet hi* 
had nodded to a goiui score of men in St. 
James’s and Pall iVlall. 'hbere appeared to 
he a- lack of life at the clnb also. Hejooked 
^ound the dining room and wondered where 
the plea.sure came in in dining in tlie ('oni- 
pany of thirty or forty old fogeys. “Old 
fogeys ” were the words he mentally used, 
d'ihcn whist, when he came to think of it, was 
tt game for octogenarians. A glance at the 
card-room was like a visit to the mummy- 
room at tlic British Mu.seuni. Vou see, even 
ri.‘ju venation has its di.sadvantage.s. The 
judge was restless. He went to the theatre, 
and w’as much irritated to hear someone 
talking about the age of forty as l)eing 
beyond the bounds of youth. “ Stufl ! ” he 
.said, as he left the theatre, and “ Stutf ! ” he 
rt‘[)eatcd as he went to bed. 

'Phe next morning he held a of his 

clothes, and tht.*y did not find favoiir in his 
sight. Tiiey were too old-fashioned in cut 
altogether, he came to the conclusion, and 
went straightway to his tailor. 'Phen he 
strolled into Shipwright’s to have his hair cut 
aiid iSad his inch of \vhisker on cither side 
removed There i^' something very ageing 
abo»t whiskers. 

he remembered that he had 
some commissions for his “little girls,’’ as 
he called them. He ordered some novels 
for Agn^s, and added two rather sporting 
“ shpekers ” fpi, himself. Then he W(?nt on to 
|weets for JEffie, andSnsisted 
on tastml'Mem, to 


jeweller’s for tlia 
mended brooch; 
which he put in his 
coat-tail pocket/ 
and so on towards 
the park. 

With a swinging , 
stick and tilted hat 
he stepped amid 
the lagging sports- 
men and trim half- 
pay otTicers, and 
^ bestowed a benevo- 
lent interest on the 
passing strollers* 

] ust, however, as 
hi came opposite 
to the (‘alv shelter 
which rejoices in 
the title of “ I’he 
Junior Turf,” His 
eye espied that 
before him which " 
(lissoh'ed his interest in mere passers-by, and • 
set him going at a smarter pace. It was a • 
trim figure preceding him by thirty yards or 
more, and iliere was something familiar about 
tlu* poi.se of the head and the colour of the: , 
hair which added a youthful alacrity to the 
judge’s progress, until he caught the ftguro ;; 
up and found that it belonged to none other 
than his fellow-traveller of yesterday. 

Phe judge had quite the feeling of being 
rather late for an assignation as he greeted \ 
her ; and, the sight of him provoking twinges 
of conscience for having yawned throii|h th^ z 
old gentleman’s well meant but amateur en- 
deavours to advise her, the lady forgave iht 
unnecessary ardour of his hand-shake and 
gave him a smiling welcome. 

What more natural than that they should 
stroll together into the park? What more, 
natural, under the circumstances, than that 
there should escape from the lips of the 
judge certain vain sayings~~^>/^/r^r diefa — ■ 
which could not by any manner of meartS:, 
be looked upon as judicial utterances 
What more natural than that it st^dld strike 
t||e judge at one and the same mbt)iient that 
ife had not cpniplcted his views on her case; 
and that it was time for luncheon ? Up 
this point the most hole-picking finger 
be defied, to find a crevice in the judge’s 
behaviou/^9#ill now the voiqe of caliminyl 
must preSfitve its resentful silence. Wbf, 
could object to a young lady being 
jput :4j^|uncheon gentleman old endti^j 

to be het father, when 

tion is given with the kindljek ii^tetiti^^ 
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and with the sole object of his bestowing on 
her some good advice ? 

It is true that there might be observed in 
the judge’s demeanour a greater degree of 
cordiality than is perceptible in the average 
fiither, but to say tliat is to indict the average 
father and not the judge. It is true that 
most parents, when lunching with their 
daughters, do not scan the wine list in 
search of 4he very best champagne, but to 
make that an objection is rncTclv to remark 
upon the f)rcvalen(.e of parental stinginess. 

It is true also that such an apparently 
pUrasurable and gay party of two, as could 
be seen that day at I’rince s, does not usually 
consist of Iversons paternally and filially 
related to each other : liiil to point a moral 
with that observation would simply be to 


mischievous Puck, who had been following 
the judge about all day, flitted to his ear, 
and whispered as he passed, “You can get 
another for Agnes just like it,” and by tlie 
mere (|uickness of the suggestion took him 
unawares. In a moment his hand had drawn 
the packet from his i)Ocket, and he was 
smilingly presenting it to the lady as a little 
rememl)rance of her birthday. 

A look of sur[)rised amusement came over 
thtf lady’s fa(‘e ; she said “ She could not 

tlunk of *’ but tlie judge broke in with 

])rotestations that it was the merest trifle. 
'I'he lady .said that, of eours(', it was very 
nice of him, but the judge averred that he 
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say that, as a rule, father and daughter do 
not take sufficient trouble to entertain each 
Other. No ; up to almost tlie conclusion of 
luncheon all was as it should be, 

.'sCuriously enough, it was not till tluin that 
. the judge [)Ctliought him of the decision he 
was going to give as to the lady’s case, and it 
struck him that she might be hampered or 
aided by being a minor, 'rherc^forc he asked 
a question, which was quite a safe one to a 
lady with such a clear complexion and such 
a laughing pair of eyes. 

“ Of age ? Of course I am,” replied the 
litdy. Why, ho\v old do you think I am 
to-day ? ril give you three guesses.” 

“ Is to-day your birthday?” asked the judge, 

. “ Yes. Now gues.s,” said the lady, 

; . \ Now it happened that the judge had half 
'vris^n to put “just a fizz” on the lady’s cham- 
r and when he resumed his seat he sat 

.^flifl^oinething hard. It w'as the little packet 
the jeweller’s. It was then that that 


would be seriously hurt at her refusal, d'he 
lady looked up with tlu' sweelesl smile and 
murmured Oh, well” and as she did so 
her eye caiighl the clock. 

“1.S that really the time?” she cried, in 
amazement. “Mow can T gel my things and 
catch my train ? ” 

'The judge, dec'laring that it must be (piite 
early, looked round, and behind him he .saw 
sealed Mr. Charles I’am worth. 'Fhat young 
man was looking, or rather looked, discreetly 
away, but a ([uiet smile played about his 
features. 

'I'he judge was embarrassed ancj angry. It 
struck him that it might be awkward in the 
family circle if that young man chose to 
fabricate perversions of the incident. 

“Is it right?” a.sked the lady, hurriedly 
collectinj^ her gloves atid parasol. 

“ Yes, yes,” said the judge, absent- 
mindedly. Things are so® easily mis- 
understood. 
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The lady arose in haste and said : 

“Then 1 must hurry away at once. 
Thank you so much — for everything.” 

She smiled sweetly as she held up the 
little white packet. 

. “ But, but,” said the judge, collecting his 
scattered ideas, “ where are you going to ? ” 
“Why, my situation, of course,” replied 
the lady, and was gone. 

• 11 . 

It was thoughtless, or malicious, of Puck, 
after suggesting, in the first place, that 
brooches like the birthday present were easily 
obtainable, not to remind the judge of that 
fact again. Once during the afternoon the 
judge thought of it vaguel)’ for himself, but 
put the buying off till the next day. 'Phe 
next day, however, a slump in Industrials 
dragged the judge up to the (*ity, and the 
brooch straightway went out of his head 
altogether. And so it was that when he took 
the train homewards on the third day he was 
only ])ossessed of an indistinct idea that be 
had left something or other behind him. 

It is interesting to note that as he journeyed 
from town each succeeding mile stole^ .some- 
thing away from his youthful alacrity. It 
was with quite a middle-aged smile that he 
ga/.ed on Stuckley Junction this was a 
“ througii ” train - and when he entered his 
library and summoned Miss Agnes he was 
as grave a picture of res])onsiblo paternity 
as you migbl wish to see. 

Agnes entered, having made a careful 
recfuuiffa of the air of ivsjiectful resentment 
with which she had treated the judge before 
his departure. 

Flinging herself 
wearily into a chair, 
she said, as though 
it did not matter ; — 

“ The books ar- 
rived. Thank you.” 

. The judge marked 
the intonation. He 
had allowed four 
days in which to 
clear the domestic 
atmosph^.re of t’neirt 
little disagteement, 
and he nSted with 
displeasure tlus 
stupid pcrsisteiicel 
as he considered it. 

'rheref<^re, he felt it 
incifn «b^t upon him 
to. say ■■SiOii|-f;hin,g^ 
disagfeeatiM, 


“ I suited your taste,” he said, “as well as ; 
the divergence of my own from it w'ould perH ■ 
mit, and I can only regret that it is gratified 
by trashy and frivolous literature.” 

Agnes sighed as one having no heart for 1 
the conflict. 

“ I haven’t opened the packet yet. iMd 
you choo.se very silly ones?” she a.ske<i. 

“ Effle was pleased with the sweets,” she \ 
continued. « . ■ 

“I am sorry now,” said the judge, “that; 

I indulged what- must necessarily be art 
extremely unhealthy propensity.” 

“x\nd my brooch?” pursued Agnes. “Did ' 
you call for my brooch?” But the judge 
aj:»parently was not listening. He had taken 
up the Englishman’s favourite position on 
the hearthrug, the “rostrum” for domestic ; 
orations, and was looking out of the window v 
opposite. Suddenly a look of much per- 
plexity relaxed the judicial severity of His f 
aspect, and he iviade straight for the window, c; 

Without on the lawn was Effie, and stroll- 
ing by her side was someone whose tritp ivi 
figure and dark hair awoke in the judge a v 
half-incredulous recognition. 1 

“ What who is that ? ” he demanded. 

Agnes sauntered to his side. 

“ Efli(* and her govern<-ss,” she said, calmly. 

“ Her governess ! ” exclaimed the judge, in ;■ 
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a tone which he felt had too much amaze- 
ment in it. 

Yes, why are you so surprised ? ” asked 
Agnes, looking at him curiously. “ You 
know that Aunt Emily has been looking for 
ope for a month. You yourself asked her 

to. You can’t [)retend now ” 

“My dear,” said the judge, with dignified 
reproof, “ 1 jiretend notliing, nor, permit me 


“You ! ” she exclaimed, in a tone of 
pleasurable surprise. 

The judge^s manner was not a success. 
He smiled also, but it was apparent that he 
was not [ileased, and his hand-shake was both 
frigid and deprecating. His first remark, 
too, was something of a failure. 

“Yes, me!” he said, and then coughed 
him.self back t(.) seir-jiossession. “So you 
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to say, am I surprised. Perhajis, however, 
it would have been more in conformity with 
the position I occupy in this household if 1 
had been informed of the young lady’s 
arrival immediately on my return from town. 
It is— er - inifiortant, or perhaps J should say 
more becoming, that shtj should have an 
interview with myself before embarking upon 
her duties. Will you ask Miss— — ahem, 
what is the young lady’s name?” 

“ John.son,” 

“Well, will you ask Miss Johnson if she 
would mind joining me here in the library? 
You might keep your sister Effie company.” 
Agnes retired with remonstrance at being 
sent on an errand written in every line of her 
back, and the judge spent the next two 
minutes in an entirely unsuccessful attempt 
to frame in his mind a satisfactory method 
of commencing the interview. 

Miss Johnson entered, and when she saw 
the lord of the house her eyebrows went up 
■ and a smile quivered in the corner of her 
raouth. , 


have entered upon the ]K)sition the lUMX'ptanee 
of whiidi ] galliercd you regretted, and, 
curiously enough, it is one in my house- 
hold.” 

“ Yes. Isn’t it funny ? ” said tlK‘ young 
lady. 

“It is— er curious,-’ agreed the judge, 
and something of geniality found its way 
into his manner as he added : “ But since 
you regretted accepting the position, and 
since it is in my house, there need he no 
difficulty in resigning it.” 

He rubbed his hands together and smiled, 
as he awaited the young lady’s answer. 

“Oh, but T have changed my mind,” sht^ 
said. “It is our privilege, you know. 1 
think it will be nice.” 

The judge interposedjohurricdly. He did 
not think it would he nice. 

“I am afraid that you think that your 
sudden departure might occasion us incon 
venicnce. If so, please do not allow such a 
consideration to stand in your ^'ay.” 

“ Really,” said Miss Johnson, sweetly, “ I 
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did not think my departure would h^ye that 
effect at all. "Jo tell you the truth, I was 
selfish enough not to be thinking of your 
convenience, but mine.’’ 

“ But, my dear young lady,” protested the 
judge, “ tlie duties of a governess are not at 
all such as you might expect or find agree- 
able, and my daughter Ktlie is disposed to 
be a most trying rliild." 

“ Oh, you must lUit say that,” said Miss 
Johnson : ‘O han* taken such a liking to her. 
And 1 know (|uite well what a governess lias 
to do. 1 used to have one myself.” 

'The judge \eered round and tried another 
lack. Assuming a more sevens and parental 
air, lie liegan : 

“ I ho[)e, .Miss Johnson, that you will not 
misinlerj)ret the (juestion 1 am about to a.sk 
you, and take it as in any way reflecting on 
your mental abilities, but arc* you not some- 
what )'oung and ini'Xjierienced to iindculake 
the rc*s]ionsible duties cd' training the youthful 
maid? I ('annot indeed, J must not forget 
lint I am a parent, ;ind owe a duty to my 
children.'' 

A pretty, j)U//led look came ov;*r .Miss 
|ohns(.)n‘s fai , 

“ ^Ou sc^e,” she said, “Mrs. Hammond 
engaged me* she is your sister, is she not? 
and she seemed to think that I was (jiiilc old 
enough. She sai<l tliat IMfic', lu'ing fifteen, 
wante d .'1 companion as nuu'h as a govc-rne.ss. 

1 should be (jiiite suitable’ as a companion, 
should I not ? ” 

'i’he judge; nie;rely eoughed. It was an 
emljarrassing (piestion. 

‘‘ And you see,” eontiniual the young lady, 
if 1 left iiviniedialely, Mrs. Hammond might 
tliink that her ehoice 

“ ye.*s,” said the judge, hastily. He 

stood rather in awe of his .sistea*. She was a 
most diffieult persem to explain things to. 

‘‘ 'J'heii you will gi\e; me a trial?” said 
Miss Juhn.son, smiling swevlly. 

d'he judge bowed. “ 'This is a most exas 
pierating young lady,’’ he thought, as he 
lurmM away. 1 hen his eye lit on ICftie in 
the; garden, and a thought struck liim which 
had the effe.»ct ol clothing his next .sj)ee(;h 
wii’n a vomewhat tw’rvous suavity. 

“ PerhajiS, Aliss Johnson,” he said, “per- 
haps, unaer the ci rent instance's, it would be 
better if wc ii^et as absolute strangers, 
instead of ajipearing to be only partially in 
that category.” 

“Do you mean you want me to pretend 
that I haven’t seen you before ? ” asked the 
young la<%,%ilh lifted eyebrows. 

“ Pretend ! ” exclaimed the judge. “ Cer- 
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tainly not. Such an idea never entered my 
head. I merely suggest that it is unnecessary 
to recall the fact of our meeting, in con- • 
versation. I simply recommend a general 
ignoring of the subject.” 

“Oh, certainly, if you wish it,” said Miss 
Johnson. 

It was evident from her manner that, 
owing to her feminine want of logic, she 
considered it a somewhat fine.^* distinction, 
'I'his did not mnko it any easier for the; judge 
to ap])roach a kindred subject tlu; lirooch. 
H()we;vcr, it liad to be ^one. 

“And .\.Iis.s John.son,” be began, “with 
regard to — ” 

Hut beifore’ the words “ that brooe.h ” were 
spoken, Agne;s, who was not innocent of 
curiosity, had burst into tbe' room. In ber 
band we.Tc; two gaudy - looking novels, and 
sbe* di.splaye;d tlu* titles, “Won by a Blush ” 
and “ Talexs of a 'Tipste'!'.'’ 

‘MVluit on earth did tliey send tlu'se for, 
])apa?” she asked. “Surely you did not ' 
order them hir me ? ” 

'Hiejiulge', who felt that the acknowledg- ' 
inenl that they were in(ende;:(l for his firivate 
reading would tend to shatte’r the air of 
panaital responsibility with whieh it wa.s 
lUH'e.-s.sary in the presence of Miss Johnson 
to surround himself, embarke.-d upon llie 
fatal course. 

“'I'bey must ba\e be'cn sent i)y mi.stako,” 
be.’ re*marke‘d, in a tone of mild sur].)risc. 

“ ril write and te;ll ibem about it,” said 
Ague's. “ Miss John.son, it is (juite: time to 
dress for dinner,” she adde:d, and bore the 
new governess off. 

And so the judge was left to scheme for 
anothe:r opportunity of explaining that, under 
the eireiimstanees, the existence of the brooch 
might also be ignoreul. Suj)])os(; she were to 
wear it and Agnes were, to rcA'ognise it ! It 
w.'is a ilisturbing thought, and, it sent the 
judge up to his dressing-room in hot haste, 
with the determination of Inang down in time 
to catch the first arrival in tlu; dra wing-room. 
With some satisra('iion lie reflected that his 
daughters wi re always late fijr dinner, and - 
that a lady in the position of the governes$ii 
was pretty certain to lx; in time. 

By a mischievous coalition of chaivc*es, , 
however, it was Agnes who first made her 
ap[)earance. 

“ Oh, by-the bye, papa,” slu.; said, as .she 
entered, “you didn’t tell me whether you : 
fetched that brooch. If not. I'll write at 
once.” The judge reflt;r:ed what the an.swer 
would be if she wrote at once. He was a , 
truthful man. Pie replied : — 
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Yes, my dear, I fetched 
Well, where is it ? ” asked Agnes. 

“ Where ? ” repeated the judge, feeling that 
he had burnt his boats. 

“Yes, where is it? Have you got it?” 
said Agnes. 

“No, I — er- 'haven’t got it with me just 
now,” replied the judge. 

“ Is it upstairs ? Til fetch it,” pursued 
Agnes. 

“I don’t think it’s upstairs,” said the 
judge. 

“ Well, in the library ? ” 

“ I don’t think it’s in the library.” It was 

very painful position fol the judge. He 
'began to think of the things he was in the 
^ of saying to hesitating witnesses. 

“Well, where have you put it?” asked 
Agnes, puzzled. 

“ I haven’t exactly put it anywhere,” said 
the judge. 

' “But what have you done with it? ’’said 
Agnes, impatiently. 

i,‘ 1’he judge reflected that a moment with 
Miss Johnson, if he could g(‘t it, would have 
vthe effect of putting the brooch out of sight, 
so he said 

“ Well, I’ve lost it.” 

“Then why couldn’t you say so?” said 
Agnes. “How ever did you lose it? Ah, 
Miss Johnson,” she continued, as the gover- 
ness entered, “papa has been telling me that 
he has been very careless. He lias lost ” 

Suddenly the sentence 
' stopped, and she looked, 
and the judge looked, 
at the particular spot on 
Miss Johnson’s bodice 
where the demon of 
mischance had placed 
ihe subject of the con- 
versation. 

The silence thnt en- 
sued was more profound 
than lengthy, for Eflie 
entered, and dinner was 
announced at one and 
the same moment, 
vain did the 
hurry Miss 
lohnson off with 
the hope of whis- 
'/’jiiering a word in 
her ear. His 
thiugh'ters fol- 
fast upon 
In vain, when 
were seated, 

I seek an 


opportunity of throwing* her a glance of 
warning. . Agnes’s eagle eye was everywhere. 

It wa.S a most unpleasant meal. I'he 
judge, seeking grounds lor what seemed an 
inevitable explanation and finding none, 
made remarks so absent-minded and dis- 
jointed that Effie could not restrain her 
giggles, and the (nitler exchanged winks ol 
great significance with the footman, k'or 
instance, when asked whether he had 'seen 
anyone he knew in town the judge replied, 
“Nothing new,” and when Miss Johnson 
iiKpiired whether there was anything in the 
paper he said, “ What paper?” Effie joined 
in what passed for the c'onversation and 
asked Miss Johnson whetlier she had 
broached the (luestion of banjo lessons 
instead of the violin, and the judge said, 
“ W’hose brooch?” in (juite an angry way, 
and then, catching the curious eye of Agnes, 
fell upon his cutlet with a fish-knife and 
remarked that it was tough. 

At last, however it was sooner really than 
usual dinner came to an end and the ladies 
lelt the room, k'.ffie with the ready affection 
of fifteen linking her arm in that of Miss 
JohnscMi, and Agnes following, with stern dis- 
approval tightening her lips. 

'I'he judge gazed at the closed door and 
came to the conclusion that this was a case- 
in which judgment should be reserved. He 
felt that without time he could not do justice 
to the situation, or, rather, tliat the situation 
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would not do justice to him. 'rime, however, 
he was not to ha\'e, for Agnes re-entered in 
grim silence. 

“Papa,” she said, eventually, “have you 
ever seen Miss Johnson before?” 

The judge remembered with something of 
a pang that it had been arranged between 
them that he had not seen Miss Johnson 
be fore, and, rellei ling tlial it might entail 
embarrassment and inconvenience to the lady 
if he thrt'w over •that arrangement now, lie 
at once dismissed his merely selfish regarel 
for truth, and, with true t hivalry, replied that 
he had not. 

“And you lost my brooch?” continued 
Agnes. 

Had he not lold her so just now? 

“ 'rhen, papa,*’ his daiigliter added, “ Miss 
Johnson is a thief.” 

My dear 1 ” exclaimed ifie judge. 

“A thief,” re])ealed Agnes. “'I'hat broo('h 
'she had on at dinner was mine.” 

“ }1<.)W (an you l)e* sure of that?” replied 
the judge. “ 'I'liere must be a number of 
1)roo(iies of that sort in ev( ry jeweller's 
vindow.” Puck had told hitn so. 

“No, thi.'Te ari'ii’t,” said Agnes. Mr. 
Towell had the*m made (xpressly for the 
bridesmaid's presents when Mary was 
married.” 

'I'he judge thought that it w.as offensive^ 
originality on the ])art of Mr. Powell, but lie 
said ; “ llut it nia\ have been one r)f the 
b!'oo('hi's belonging to another of the hrides- 
maids.” 

“ No, it may not,” persisted Agnes. “ I 
had n .sa.p|)hire ])Ut iti where a diamond was 
lost, heeause they said it would eome ehea])er. 
It’s miiu- ; and Miss Johnson is a thief.” 

“ Put, my d(.'ar,'' exjrostulated the judge, 
“.consider what you are .saying. She may 
have foimd it.'" 

“ If you were find a pac ket of jewellery, 
what would you do with it?” asked Agnes. 

“ Keep it,” ])rompll\ re])lied llie judge. It 
was an outrage to his inner ('onvietiuns, but 
he felt that it was his duly. 

“ No. you wouldn’t,' said Agnes. “You 
would take it to the ]K)liee station, llesides, 
yoti c.'ei'i have d^)pped it in the slri:i;t. 
She must haw sees, it in the library and 
taken it ? 

“ Why ? ” said tjie judge. 

“You’ve ne\ir eome across her before. 
Where elsev could she have found it?” 

“ Put, supposing, iTvy’ dear,” said the judge, 
“ supposing for the sake of argument, she did 

or find '>ie brooch, ^^’hy on earth should 

she wear it in thi.*' w.ry house ? ” 


“ So that she might say it was her own.” 

The judge was somewhat dumfounded by , 
this di.sj)lay of logic, ar)d Agn(.’S proceeded - 
“ What do you call a person who takes a 
thing out of someone else’s room and appro- 
priates it ? ” 

“A a borrower, possibly,” said the judge. 

“is that what the law calls him?” de- 
manded Agnes. 

“Under some circumstances, yes,” replied 
her father. He tried to say it with as judieial 
an air as possible, hut somehow he failed to 
he convim'ing. , 

“ 'Hu n iht‘ law’s an ass,” .said Agnes. 

“ P.esides, I don’t believe it is the law. PU 
ask ( harlie.” 

It was n(4 so much tiu; setting-up ot 
(.'harlie as a ('oiirl of A]»peal as the rt:mem^ ■ 
hrance of that young man's |)resenre at a 
ceitai!! little lunch that ])rodueed the indig- 
nation With which the judge rose and cun- 
Iroi’.tcd his (laughter. 

“Is that voting man here?” he sternly <’ 
demanded. - v,; / 

“ No, he isn't herty' rej)lied Agnes. ' 

outside - on iht^ river. I lold him he mustn’t . 
get out of the canoe.” 

“ 1'hat is mere piwarieation,” said the 
judge, with righteous wrath. “ I will be I, 
oljcvid, so you will hav(‘ the goodne.Ss to / 
inform him to leave the v icinity of this Itouse * 
- and don't stay talking with Itim. 1 won’t , 
have it,” he added, hastily. 

“All right,” said Agnes, turning slowly 
towards the do(»r. “ I'll tell him to go— and 
letch a policeman.” 

“ A p()li( 'email I ” 

“ \'e.s, to take up Miss Johnson.” 

'J'he judge arose in trepidation. 

“Not in my house, Agnes, not in my 
Ikhisc,” he exclaimed. “ I will not have an 
iniKX'cnt girl arrested in my house.” 

“ 1 don’t know about ‘ inno('en^ girl,’ ” .said 
Agnes, stolidly : “she's got my broex'h.” 

“ She is sure to have an explanation,” 
suggested the judge, faintly, ivxplanations, 
it struck him, we?e horrid things. 

“ 'I'hen she can give it to the jioliceman.” 
“Agnes, once for all, I forbid it.” 

“ Put it’s my brooch, and 1 will have the 
policeman. If it were your brooch, of course 
you could d(j as y(.ii liked, and condone a 
felony, or whatever they ('all it. But I’m not 
going to. It's my brooch.” 

'rhere is nothing more admirable in a 
general in the field than the ability to change 
his whole })lan of action when he is suddenly' 
confrontecl by some umoreseen hazard of 
war, and the same admiration with which we 
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the geqeral we must award the judge, tempt credulity, something like a tv’ink drew 
outflanked as he was by this unreasoned his eyelid into unaccustomed wrinkles as he 
.determination of his d said: — 

Suddenly^ an expansive, but somewhat “ Do you know wliat a little bird has told 
nervous, smile spread itself over his features, me ? No ; I thought not He — it has, told 

iahd he advanced towards her. me that by to-morrow's post there is dining 

** 1 think, 'my dear,” he siiid, “ that I had down a very much prettier ^brooch — with 

better speak to Mr. Tamw'orth myr.elf.” larger and — er — more expensive stones — 

“You won’t say anything horrid to him?” diamonds, I think, or perhaps there will be 

demanded 'Agnes. several to choose from ; the— er^ the little 

The smile became knowing— a veil over bird was rather vague about whether ” 

good-humoured intentions. Agnes heard to murmur something 

^ “I am going to^ ask his opinion on a about “Several to choose from.” 

'^matter of law,” said the judge. “Yes,” pursued the judge, “ I think the— 

There was no answ’cring smile on Agnes’s er— binl did say several to choose from, so 
, face. that perhaps the yoUng lady tliey are intended 

“And I shall ask him to send up his bag for won’t miss the other that was lost.” 
from the inn,” said the judge, desperately. This time the smile glowed brightly, 

determined to draw it. 'I'liis time it came “There can be no (j{n.il)t,” said the judge, 

only to flicker. “that Miss Johnson must have — er acci- 

“ And my brooch?” said Agnes, in dentally found one— er very like the one 
Jt>ewilderment. which was lost.” 'J'he smile, more inscrutable ' 

The judge felt that he should never hear than that of the Sphinx, for she did not know 

the word “brooch” with real satisfaction what it meant herself, was still on Agnes’s lips as 

lOgain, but his smile did hbl wane and, to the judge went round by the rhododendrons. 




Peace Heroes of igoo. 


By Alfred T. Story. 



J|N the month of June last the 
Bishop of Bristol uiweiled a 
stained-glavss window in the 
Parish Church of Hor field, 
Bristol, placed there by sub- 
scription as a memorial of 
one of those supreme acts of devotion which 
every now and again — and 
much nriore frequently than 
would generally be supposed 
— break the apparently soul- 
less monotony of everyday life, 
streaking its grey fields with 
purple splendours. The in- 
stance in point was one of par- 
ticular beauty^ both on account 
of the youth of the hero cele- 
brated and the devotion “ unto 
death ” whicli he displayed. 

'rhe brave boy, wandering 
with a younger lad till over- 
taken by nightfall in a field at 
Bury Farm, laid his little com- 
panion under a hedge, and, 
taking off all his clothes except 
his shirt, covered him up with them till the 
morning. When a labourer then found the 
younger boy he was all right, but his self- 
sacrificing protector had 
died from the effects of 
exposure to the cold. 

. The deed is the more 
striking and noteworthy 
because it was done in 
cool blood. It was, in 
deed, stimulated by the 
purest unselfishness. 

Acts of the kind are being 
done daily, albeit most of 
them are hidden from the 
comm' ,1 eye. Thek only 
record, their only leward, 
is in the* conscience of 
the doer. Others, like 
that of the Horfield boy, 
serve as an example and 
an incentive to all. Of 
such a character was the 
act of Mr •Albert King, 
late master-at-arms of the 
Vol. XX.-81* 
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training-ship Shaftesbury^ which jies in the 
Thames, off Orays. One Sunday afternoon 
in June, hearing the cry of “ Boy overboard,” 
King ran to the gangway of the vessel 
and, seeing the lad in^lhe water, plunged '' 
in after him. He succeeded in reaching 
the youth, who at once clasped him round 
the lx>dy ar d so prevented 
him from swimming. A life- 
buoy was thrown, and two 
boats, already manned, rowed 
to the rescue. A boy in one 
of the boats managed to seize 
hold of King by the hair, but ■ 
it slipped through hi^ fingers 
and he sank, both he and the 
lad he tried, to save being 
drowned. It%as a noble and 
courageous act, perhaps the 
more noble because the 
master-at-arms was no longer 
in the vigour of youth, being 
in his sixty - first year. A 
.similar fatal attempt at rescue 
from drowning occurred at . 
Burton about the same time, when a rrian;^ 
named Furton jumped into the River Trent; ’ 
to save a child who had fallen in; he was 
carried away by the cur- 
rent and drowned. 

More fortunate was . 
another hero who dared 
the swift waters of the 
Trent to save life. T4iis 
was a young fnan named ; 
David Langford, of v 
Holloway, who just a 
year ago sprang into the : 
river near Nottingham i 
and saved two lads from ‘ ^ 
drowning. I.angford had 
to plunge into 20 ft. of : 
water, and had a des- 
perate struggle with the 
current before reaching 
the bank with the eldW ; 
boy. Curious to relate, 
tke same courageous;; 
young swimmer, for h^,^ 
oftly twenty-two years 
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JAMKs K. SUNSMINI'., 
fVoJH a PlMto. hu SumimdH (Jo., i'nrtanwuth. 

nge, has on two oilier occa- 
sions during the present 
year been instrumental in 
saving life from drowning. 

On the 6th of May lie saved 
a young lady at Ricliniond, 
and in August he was suc- 
cessful in supporting a Cat- 
ford gentleman, who had 
fallen into the Thames at 
Greenwich, until assistance 
arrived. On the latter occa- 
sion he ran a very narroiv 
risk of drowning himself. 

It is remarkable how ad- 
ventures of this kind come 
to some persons, a 114 how 
admirably they rise to the 
occasion. An instance in 
point is that of James K. Sunshine, a 
labouring man of Portsmouth, who on the 
4th of January was presented by the mayor 
of that city (Mr. H. R. Pink) with the 
testimonial on vellum of the Royal Humane 
Society for saving the life of a Mr. Meyer 
from drowning at Southsea. The rescue 
was effected at great personal risk, there 
being a strong current at "the spot. This 
made the eighteenth life saved from drowning 
by this hero in humble life. In sending his 
photograph Sunshine asks me to ‘‘please 
kindly excuse his working clothes, because 
he is “only a labouring man struggHiig hard 
to get an honest living.’' The reader will, 
doubtless, think the better of him for his 
.. hjumble garb. Mr. Pink, to whom I am 

: ^d^bted for some of the above particulars, 
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informs me that when he made the '||es€nta- 
tion Sunshine remarked that “he was only 
doing 4iis duty, and that any honour attaching 
to his deed belonged to the Almighty alone.” 

One would almost think that Sunshine 
must hold the “record” for the number of 
lives he has saved from drowning. But there 
is a boy “ Newcastle way ” who bids fair to 
outdo him; who, indeed, already runs him 
very close. The boy’s name is Philip 
Renforth, and he is but. fifteen years of 
age, yet he has already risked his life eleven , 
times to save the lives of others. His; 
eleventh rescue took place early in the 
summer, when, a boy having fallen into the 
Ousehurn at high tide, and being on the 
point of sinking for the third time, Renforth 
plunged into the water and saved him. 

It is not always easy to estimate the 
amount of risk that is run in 
such rescues as those given 
above, and it may appear a 
little invidious to try. But 
there can l.)e no ({uestion as 
to the high (luality of heroism 
shown i)y three miners in 
their efforts to save the lives 
of a couple of fellow-work- 
men on the occasion of a 
disastrous flooding of a col- 
liery near Llanelly, in which 
they were at work. A couple 
of liours after the day-shift 
had commenced work a 
man named David Thomas 
found that.lib hW cu into 
an old \?^Tking|l^nd a 
streatn to 
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flow an4 Pas soon rushing into the pit at an 
alarming rate. Thomas with great prompti- 
tude at 6nce gave the alarm, and all the men 
in the pit escaped to a place of safety except 
two. These, Thomas Williams and Thomas 
Lloyd, were engaged in 
the farthest and deepest 
part of the workings, and 
before they knew anything 
of what had happened the 
water rushed in ajid ex- 
tmguished their lights, and 
jhen, down in the bowels 
of the earth, with not a 
glimmer of light, these two 
men had to fight with a 
raging flood. So great was 
the force of the water that 
it carried both men off 
their feet and bruised 
them with the great stones 
driven before it. Williams 
shouted to his companion 
that he would try to find 
a light, and he was seen 
no more alive. 

Meanwhile Lloyd, a man 
over sixty years of age, finding that the*water 
was up to his neck, got his arms over the 
cross-beams of the roof, and there hung in 
the hope that the flood would soon subside. 
This, however, was not to hrippei^, and thus, 
with the water up to his 
chin, the i)oor fellow hung 
from morning till night, 
without a glimtuer of light 
or a his 

solitu^; Fljla for 

help,, jMS:ti|ke pjissed, 
and, Odqld .see, 

nothiijj|^iWiw to 

help hlisii. But the brave 
men wh0 had been for- 
tunate enough to save 
themselves were not idle. 

They knew that two of 
their butties ” were im- 
prisoned, and several 
attempts were made to 
reach :th^*m. Two pymps 
were got to work, a id an 
effort was ihadc to send a 
light to the imprisoned 
men by means of a*candle 
stuck on a piece of wood. The water, how- 
ever, was too near the roof for the success of 
thi^eij^dient. Piteous cries for help could 
be hi^rd., Tbe men. replied, crying, “ Lloyd! 
Lloyd And the ansvver came back, Beth. 


Dewch ato i.” But though they could thus 
hear the man's voice, they seemed powerless 
to help. l'’inally, however, one brave fellow, 
Thomas Francis, stripped off his clothes and 
tried to swim to the rescue of his perilously- 
situated comrade. Francis 
could not reach the old 
man, whose cries for help 
were so distressing, but 
he succeeded in placing a 
lighted candle oTi a beam, 
which cheered him a little. 

'riiis first attempt at 
rescue* was made shortly 
after noon. Towards six 
in the evening the water 
had so far subsided that 
there was a head room or 
air-s[)ace of 9in. from the 
roof. To the ordinary 
swimmer it would have 
been simple suicide to 
desc.end out of his depth 
in the darkness within 
four w'alls of tliat 'nature. 
For if the water rose but 
three or four inches his 
breathing space would be lost, and suffoca- 
tion must ensue. With bis eyes open to this 
terrible possibility, k'rancis now made another 
attempt, and, L)ra\ely seconded in his effort 
by William John Munns, was successful in 
rescuing the old miner 
from his painful position. 

The hazardous nature . 
of the work performed by 
the three men named in 
jtheir efforts at rescue will 
be best understood by the 
aecdm pa ny i ng diagram, 
very courteously obtained 
for me by Mr. W. Picton 
Phillips, police superin- 
tendent of Llanelly (and 
drawn l.iy a P.-C. of his 
force). “ The sketch,” 
says the accompanying 
description, “ will serve to 
show the dangers 'i’homas 
had to go through. He 
started from point ‘ B,’ 
and ran to No. 1 to find 
out what had happened, 
and then to point No. 2, 
where he gave the alarm to Lloyd and the 
drowned man Williams. From No. 2 he 
rushed off to No. 3, where he gave the 
alarm to two other ineiti They had to go 
through the passage marked which was 
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exceedingly dangerous in conset}uence of the fifty yards from the level of the in the 
roof having fallen in. When he got to. the George Pit, Craghead, Durham, Cdi^per and 


crossing marked 
* G ' he found the 
current so Strong 
that it was impos- 
sible to go through 



two other miners were engagi^d cut- 
ting an upward shaft or stapple in the 
mine, which is 240ft. deep, when two 
were struck down unconscious by 
foul air and gas at a height from the 
main level of 54ft. They coyild 
only be reached by climbing 
up a man-way 2ft. by 7ft. 
Cooper, who was working 
V with the two 


it. He then hung on to the lags 
on lop and carried himself over \ \ 

with his legs and part of his body \ 

in the rusliing water. When he 
got into the ton hole opposite 

i > 1 ^ 1 r IMAi.UAM 

r he was comparatively sale. 

Hut for the presence t)f mind and 
promptness of David Thomas’’ (coniinues 
the writer) “five men working in and 
* 1.) ^ would undoubtedly have been drowned. 

“Both Francis and Hunns 
(the report goes on) were naked 
in the ice-cold water from 2 p.m. 
until 5.45 p.m. Francis swam 
out from ‘ r' ’ to about lialf-way 
to ‘ E,' when he had to return 
for a light. I n a second attempt 
he got nearer to Lloyd, but 
again there was an obstruction, 
and it was only after several 
attempts in diving under cross- 
timbers that he found a way 
into the place marked ‘ E,’ 
where he found Lloyd in a very 
exhausted state. He then pro- 
ceeded to tie his rope around 
Lloyd’s wfpist, by no means an 
easy task, as the old man was 
completely helpless. He had 
to hang to the timber with one 
arm, while he used the other, 
band and his teeth to tie the 
knot.” 

Such deeds give one the 
best hope of niankind. 

^ Ahother courageous rescue 
in connection with a mine acci- 
effected on the 20th 
JBehtmiry by three men, 

Glifistopher Parnaby, 
ffl|bey,;i;€cK>|^er, and Lawrence ^ 

pn : that day, about siuney o 


in the stappfS|'l 
. main"^ 

shaft and called 
assistance. 
\ \ ^ * a r n a b y and 

WiLson responded 
\\ \ ^I'ld 

/ \ \ climbed up the 

\ ^ ' shaft, and at great 

......KAM s.mw.N.; TU. r„„»,As succeeded in 

HAIJ TO 00 riiKoiH.ii. lowering the un- 

conscious men 
down to tlie pure air. Whif‘ doing this they 
were at times almost over[)owercd, and when 
the men had been freed from their perilous 
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positidiffIParnaby became unconscious. In 
his ac^unt of the affair the latter said be 
could not tell how he got down himself, and 
after his d .;scent he remained unconscious for 
some time. One of the rescued men sub- 
sequently died from the effects 
of the accident. 

. Another fatal accident, ahd 
attempted rescue, from foul 
air cannot find a more fitting 
place than here. Jt took filace, 

: !|iowever, in a well, and the 
y^rincident is doubly interesting 
f because the attempt at rescue 
I was made by a lady. Miss 
Pritty, the person in question, 
was having a well sunk in her 
back garden at Cretingharn, 

Suffolk, and it had been car- 
ried to a depth of 48ft. when, 
on the 3rd of August, James 
Harryman, who was making 
the well, d(!scended the shaft 
for the last time. lie had 
not been down many minutes 
before the men who were helping,, him heard 
■groans. Suspecting there was something 
wrong, they informed Miss Pritty •of the 
(ircumstance. She hastened to the well, 
and begg(‘d one of the men 
to go down to the rescue. 

But he said lie dared not, 
and so, not to waste time, 
the lady at once stepped 
into the bucket and bade 
them lower her down. She 
found Harryman uncon- 
scious and, as she remarked 
at the inque.st, “marble 
cold.” Miss Pritty tried 
to .pour brandy down his 
throat, an<l by other means 
' sought to restore conscious- 
* ness, but in vain, landing 
-that the poor fellow was 
beyond help, and feeling 
herself in a fidnting condi- 
tion, she signalled to be 
drawn up, and reached the 
top more dead ihjn alive. 

It was not until after the 
liad been cleared of the 
air that the man’s dead 
’body , Could be recovered. 

. It will be seen from the portrait we give of 
Suffolk heroine that she is just the sort 
person one would expect ^ act with 
lirbmptniBss jn an emergency, and to think 
little of, risk or danger. Tall, with slightly 
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knit brows, searching eyes, and firmly-set;.: 
lips, her features at once suggest strength of 
will and force of character. 

The year 1900 might have been a leap 
year considering the number of the gentle 
sex who have distinguisl>ed 
themselves during its course,, 
by acts of courage and devo- 
tion. In March, at WednesH 
bury, a woman dashed into a 
burning house, at imminent 
peril of her life, to save her 
three children. Two months 
later (May 14th) a little girl 
of ten, named Bertha Reeve, ; 
risked her life to save anotlier • 
child of six. She was playing 
near the River Ouse, at God- 
manchestcr, when she heard 
screams. Running towards the , 
sound she found a little boy in 
a deep pool formed in a Ijack- 
water by the rush of water 
over a sort of weir, locally 
termed an “overfall.”" She at 
once went in to try and save him; but the 
water was too deep, so she clambered out and 
lay fiat down upon the overfall and reached 
him with one hand. 'Fherc was no small : 

ri.sk in this, because, though 
no water was running over , 
at the lime, the overfall was ' 
slopitig and covered with 
slimy weed. 'Fhe little boy 
had by this time sunk at 
least once, and was so weak 
as to be almost helpless. 
Notwithstanding this the 
little girl managed to pull 
him up by degrees on to 
the overfall, and thence to 
the bank. An older girl, 
who saw her holding on to 
the child, advised her to let 
him go, lest she should be 
pulled in herself. A local; 
subscription was raised and • 
a handsome silver medal 
was presented to the little 
heroine by the mayor of) 
the borough. 

Equally plucky and de-: 
voted was the act of Alice 
M. Wilson, aged fourteen, a; 
daughter of the vicar of Christ Chureby 
Paignton, who on the 24th of July, 
Goodrington, South |)evon, rescued a womabi. 
named Green from dro'^ming. Miss Gre<^; 
got beyond her depth while bathing, and waii 
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to the account of boys and 
girls. It would be a credit 
able record if they alone red- 
lettered the heroic annals of 
the year. Hut, ns a matter 
of fact, they form but a small 
part of T 900’s juvenile roll 
of honour. So many have 
been the deeds of heroism 
performed during the year 
by the “ makings ” of men | 
and women that it augurs ! 
well for the humanity of the 
incoming century. We 
cannot refer to all the acts ^ . 

of the kind. We must, how- From a Pluito. hff (inflcuberg t(. Go., 
ever, give a few; and first p^d/o^’d. 

of all comes up for mention the act of Leonard 
Jeffcoat, of Peterborough, a vouth of seventeen, 


soon twenty- sent was made to the youth thr^^h the 
five yards from Bishop. / 

shore. Miss Equally courageous was the act of Jftmes 
Wilson went Duberly, a grammar school boy cf Bedford, 
to her aid and who in the same month plunged into the 
succeeded in Ouse, at the time in full flood, and saved a 
bringing her man named Crampling, who, in an attempt 
in. at suicide, threw himself from the town 

Four of the bridge. The boy is the son of Major Arthur 
above acts of Duberly (at the time in South Africa). On 
devotion stand February 27th a similar acit was performed 

by a lad of fifteen, Cresswell 
L. Whitmore, w'ho rescued 
a woman of weak intellect 
who had managed to get 
'into the river at Ebley, near 
Stroud. It was just at the 
time of the floods from pro- 
tracted rains, and the stream 
was full and rapid. 'I'he 
boy’s act was one of extreme 
ri.sk, but he showed great 
presence of mind in avoid- 
ing the dangerous parts of 
the current, and being a 
strong swimmer succeeded 
in bringing the drowning 
woman to bank and, with 
the aid of his mate.s, getting • 
her on land. 'I'hey at first 
tliought she was dead, but 
having only the previous 
evening been instructed by 
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Mr. Jennings, 
the rector of 
King’s Stanley, 
in Dr. Sylves- 
ter’s method of 
restoring life, 
they put their 
lesson into 
practice and 
brought her 
back to con- 
sciousness. 

In the same 
catalogue of 


-■r-i'C' 


Still more plucky was the act of a one-armed 
boy, named Henry Andrews, who plunged 
into the Thames at Honselydown Stairs on 
July 1 8th, and supported another youth, who 
had got into deep water while bathing, until 
both were picked up by a boat. 
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heroic deeds must 
come the names 
of Al' lert Slielton. 
a goo thirteen, 
who saved a boy 
from drowning at 
the mouth of the 
rivers Avon and 
.Stour, Mudeford, 

Hants, in the 
month of August; 

Alister Macleod, 

:i schoolboy, aged 
fourteen, of Ne- 
nagh, who rescued 

.1 comrade from the dangerous rocks at 
Kilkee, County Clare, on July loth, the 
rescue being lh(^ more note- 
worthy from the fret that the 
y’outh saved was six months 
aUicr than Macleod, and 
that swimming was rendered 
.extremely difficult by the 
quantity of floating seaweed. 

Most of the boys here re- 
ferred to were still at school. 

Whitmore, however, worked 
in a nill, .while another lad 
— Albert E.' IT. Robertson 
who^ distinguishefl him 
.self by thf :.aving of life, 
was the .son of a l)oatman 
at Hurst Castle Lighthouse. 

He courageously jumped 
into the sea on July 26th, 
a/ciir-;knot ebb-tide running 
at the time, and saved a 
younger bLyAvho had fallen 

r r\ec ti- - ai hert robertson. 

Irom tne War 'Imce liei. h^-wiaPlutt&.bv ^wUfir^n^LyminytuH. 




CONSI’AIH.E .lOHN IJL’CKI.KV, K.l.C. 

/'Vo»t a Photo, by T. A, Castlebar. 

'I'he police invariably show up well in the 
year’s heroic deeds ; but r 900’s record is 
especially rich in courageous acts to the credit 
of our civic guards. It must suffice, however, 
to select a few of the more striking cases. 
Let the record begin with the gallant deed by 
Constable John Buckley, 
R.I.C., at BelcariM, County 
Mayo, on Sunday, January 
28th, when he succeeded in 
saving the life of a man 
named McHale, who had 
accidentally falle*n into the 
river. Thougli it was a 
bitterly cold day, Buckley 
jumj)ed in to the res('ue of 
the drowning man, and after 
a somewhat protracted 
struggle succeeded in saving 
liim. But it was a tough job. 
McHale, being unconscious, 
greatly hampered the con- 
stable by clinging about bis 
body and legs, and although 
a strong swimmer, the latter 
wentjj^own four times before 
he could bring his man to a 
spot where help could be 
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Fmni a Photo, bfi C. Jirantinaham, Unwlerlmul. 

given. The plucky deed was witnessed by a 
number of people who were returning from 
church, amongst them being Colonel Blake, 
who averred that he had “ never witnessed a 
braver act.” 

For a like cour- 
ageous act in 
bringing out a 
drowning boy at 
Sunderland, on 
January 24th, In- 
spector Sanderson 
was given the 
medal and certi- 
ficate of the 
Royal Humane 
Society. The risk 
was increased by 
reason of iJs being 
dark at the time. 

However, the in- 
spector succeeded 
in his attempt, and 
on finding that the 
boy was uncon- 
s c i o u s when 
brought to land 
he restored him by 
artificial respira- 
tion. . I'wo years 
^eVtiansly Sander- 
s' had rescued a 
a burning 


MAGAZINE. 

Towards the end of the previoul' a 
still more striking act of life-saving frbm fire 
took place, although it must be added that 
it ended fatally for one heroic soul. The 
fire occurred at the Elephant and Castl#^ 
public-house, Hackney Wick. It was the_ 
middle of the night, and when 
Hanyie arrived upon the scene with Cdh- 
stables Weavers, Reeves, Elrich, Baker, and 
Funnell, the premises were a mass of flames. 
As it was known there were people in th%^ 
house they hurried in to the rescue. AlJ^ij* 
however, were driven back again by the firejii^ 
smoke, and heat, with the exception of ^ 
Funnell. He managed to get through the 
flames to three vvomen, who but for his assist- 
ance would undoubtedly have perished, and 
to bring them within reach of safety. He 
was, however, so badly burned and over- 
come w'ith the heat and smoke that, though 
he had saved the women, he could, do no 
more for himself. It was at this juncture 
that his comrades, seeing that he had not 
come out with them, went in search ot him, 
and found the poor fellow insensible in the 
burning mass. They got him out, but, sad 
to relate, he succumbed to his injuries on 
the 2nd of January. He Iiad laid down 
his life for the three women, who, as Mr.' 
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Pordham, the** magistrate, 

^id at the North London 
Police Court, in presenting 
j. his comrades with the 
fc .medals of the Society for the 
||J^tootion rf l.ife from Fire, 
were, so far as he knew; 
absolute strangers to him. 

*‘*He has gone,” added the 
^ magistrate, “and left Ix'hind 
him a memory which any- 
one would he proud to have, 
lli; dilid the death of a 
thoroughly brave and sin- 
cere man.'’ Nor will anyone 
ea.vil with his generous praise 
of Sergeant 1 )anyie, and 
(>o n s I a I ) Ics \\^ -a \'ers , R ee \ es, 
hdrieh;*and llaker, as having 
“ behaved as Englishmen 
almost always do, and certainly always 
should." Cur portrait of Funncll is from a 
photograph Taken by hirnself. 



[A Mrs MC.MCtLl,. 

From a Photo, bu (ioil/rey, Pork, Chicnoo. 


While on the subject of fires one must 
not omit to me^ition the gallant deed of 
James Mi Ncill, a IJritish subject, who on 
the oi'Cilsiivj of a great fire in the Hotel 
Helena at Chicago, in May last, “over and 
over ag ain plunged into the burning build- 
ing and brought out men and women at the 
imnhheht risk of his own gallant life.” I’he 
^ w )fds are those of an American paper, which 
* adds : “ Thanks to McNeill and others only 
three. |)ersons perished in what might have 
proved a hdloduist.” James McNeill was 
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the hall-porter of the hotel. 
He had formerly served in 
the British Navy as a giinnef, 
and took part in the Jameson 
Raid. In a letter received 
from McNeill, he asks that 
a copy of 'Fine Strand con- 
taining this article be sent 
“to my dear old mother in 
Belfast, Ireland?” 

Still another fire which 
brought out a fine sj)ccimen 
of friM; .Briti.sb pluck - the 
great fire at Ottawa in April 
last. On that occasion, 
among many signal acts 
for th** rescue of life, w'as 
that performed by the 
(iovernor - Ccneral, Ixird 
Min to. One of the firemen 
near the city waterworks stayed at his post^ 
till all I'hani'e of escape had been cut off 
(except by swimming the stream, which at 
this point is lifly yards wide. Lord MintO, 
shouted to him to jumi) in, which he did, 
and swam to the cast bank, where the 
(iovernor (ienoral, clambering down the crib- 
work, grasped the fireman’s hand and pulled; 
him out. One likes to hear of men of Lord 
Minto's rank climbing clown now and again 
to the common need. 

'riioiigli space is nearly so, the list of 
heroic rescues is far from being exhausted. 
dVo or three more typical eases, however, 
must suffice, and first of all let me mentipn 
the case of Marlin lairsen, boatswain of the, 
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Saxoleine, of Newcastle, who, when the 
steamer was in mid- Atlantic, did a singularly 
courageous thing at great risk to himself. A 
quantity of crude petroleum had leaked into 



JOHN (.Af I.AOMI-.K. 

fVoiH I’lioto. by I'Miurew <<’ a /non, Mth. 


the pump-room, and the second engineer, on 
going down to pump this out, was overcome 
by the fumes and fell into the oil. J.arsen, 
well knowing the risk, went down and hiought 
him on deck, where he himself became un 
conscious, and remained so for .several hours. 

At midnight on the 31st of December la.st 
John Gallagher, chief officer of the .ss. Mars^ 
also of Ncwcastl courageously [)lunged into 
the dock at Leith and saved the life of 
William Allan, who had been repairing the 
steering-gear. It was a tougli and risky job, 
as a gale was blowing, the night pitch dark, 
and Allan heavy and uncoh.sciou.s. More 
over, when Gallagher liad .stfcured his man 
once, the rope he had got round him slipped 
off, and he had to dive for him again and re- 
adjust it. How- 
ever, he got 
Allan drawn up 
at last, and >vas 
then hauled on 
board him.self, 
though not be- 
fore he had run 
great risk of 
being crushed 
by the swaying 
of the vessel. 

Our coasts 
are constantly 
thte scene of 

* , THOMAS W. CALE. 

^aiiant rescues Prwik a Photo. X>. Bouien, Ilaverfordweit. 



from shipwreck and drc/wning, but it seldom 
happens that a postman turns his hands 
from letter - delivery to the rescue of 
castaway mariners. Such, however, was the 
case on the i6th of February, when Mr. 
'Fhomas W. Gale, the postman of Little 
Haven, Pembrokeshire, courageously went to 
the rescue of a Belgian seaman. A boat with 
three men on board, in trying to land from a 
wrecked vessel, was capsized in the surf 
about 200yds. from shore. Two of the men 
were carried into shallow water, but the third 
was being swept out to sea, when Gale 
went to his assistance. 'The brave fellow 



C:>'AST<'.UAlvM>SMAN UMI.I.IAM HKNNICK. 
Frtou a Photo, by W. Church, Sundertnnd. 


battled undauntedly with the wa\es, and 
eventually succeeded in saving the now well- 
nigh drowned man. 

It is not often that anyone ran get 
before the men of our sea guard, who are as 
daring as they are expert in effecting re.scues 
from wrecked vessels. A particularly smart 
and ])lucky act of the kind was performed by 
Coastguardsman William Hcnner on the 
occasion of the wreck of the Spanish ss. 
Alaliano, at Sunderland, on^he 23rd of April. 
1'hc crew of the stranded vessel did nqt under- 
stand the working of the life-.saving apparatus; 
and Hcnner volunteered to bg hauled off in 
the breeches-buoy to the wreck, where, after 
making the gear fast, he sent the crew of 
twenty-two hands and the pilot ashore, and 
then followed himself, being the last to leave 
the vessel. Henner wasaw'arded abr<Jnze medal 
by the Board of Trade for his valorous deed. 



The End of Santa Clans. 


By James 

NE Christmas Eve, during the 
American Civil W’ar, a young 
girl,* named I'dsie Mackenzie, 
living in a solitary house 
within a few miles of the 
wint(‘r qiiarttas of a large 
l^ederal army, was gazing with Hushed 
chet.-ks and s[)arkling eyes at a letter which 
she had just been reading. Even yet she 
could hardly believe the.; go(jd tidings it con- 
tained, or convince 
herself that the 
haunting fear 
wliich hacl n>ade 
life almost un 
cn(lural)le to her 
hatl really passed 
away. 

Wlitai her bro- 
thel's young wife 
di(. (1 she had come 
to live with him in 
o r il e r to take 
cliarge of the 
house and child- 
ren, and for a. yi.'ar 
or so her existence 
had been monoto- 
nously uneventful, 
d'hen she was sud- 
denly placed in a 
s i 1 11 a t i o n w h i c h 
ov(»rwhelmed her 
with grief and 
despair. 

Some weeks be- 
fore her brother John had 
been arrested on suspicion of 
being a spy in the pay of the 
Confederates, and accused of 
supplying fhem with informa- 
tion regarding the "numbers 
and movtaTittUls of the Federal 
forces, together with plans of several im- 
portant furtiiicatiorw. He had been tried 
by court - martial, and the circumstantial 
evidence brought against him had proved 
so convincing, when combined with the 
statement of one witness in particular, 
that he hau *been promptly found guilty 
and condemned to death. Fortunately he 
had contrived to escape shortly before the 


Workman. 

time fixed for his execution, and had been 
in hiding in the neighliourhood ^er since, 
occasionally sending a letter or message to 
his sister by a young man named Seth 
Wilkins. • 

The employment of .Seth had from the 
first filled lier with dismay. She had never 
likt‘d or trusted him. and had latterly sus- 
jiected him of (cherishing feehngs towards her- 
self which made the thought of being placed 
under an obliga- 
tion to him (‘X- 
tremely distastciful 
to her. Neverthe- 
less, her anxiety 
for her brother’s 
safety had forced 
her to appear as 
gracious and 
friendly as [lossi- 
ble, though his 
manner had grown 
so offensively 
familiar that it 
was with difficulty 
she ( ould conceal 
her alarm and 
indignation, 
f inally, what .she 
had so 1 o n g 
dread(.‘d had hap- 
pi'ned that very 
day. 

Seth had come 
to inform her that 
John had con- 
trived to secure a 
passage on an 
Englisli .shipunder 
c i r c u m stances 
which promised 
him an excellent 
chani'o of escape ; 
but before leaving the neighbourhood he was 
coming that night to say “good-bye” to her 
and the children. With an ill-concxfaled sneer 
at such a proof of parental fondness, Seth 
added that John had contrived to procure a few 
toys and sweets for the clv'dren, and wished 
her to sec that they hung up their stockings 
as usual. He knew that they would be 
anxiously expecting the coming of Santa 
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Claus, and he could not bear to think tliat 
the poor little things should he disappointed, 
especially as it would probably be the last 
tiin(‘ he would see them for many a weary 
year, 

but Seth had lingered behind after deliver- 
ing his message, and, after hinting very 
broadly that he expected some reward for 
his services, had ended by bluntly asking her 
to becoiiu^ his wife. He had even suggested 
that he was in a j)osilion to make things very 
unpleasant for her, brotheT if slu; refused to 
do so. It seemed so cruel, so contemptible, 
to take advantage of her helplessness that 
she had confronted him with while face and 
flashing eyes and told him in the most 
vigorous language at her command just 
prec'isely what she thought of him and his 
proposal. H(M‘ sc'orn and ('onternpt had stung 
him to the (piick, and he had gone away in a 
paroxysm of rage, threatening that she should 
pay dearly for lua* trt'atmenl of him. 

'Then the letter had arrived. A man had 
riddeti up to the door after nightfall, thrust 
it silently into her hand, and galloped away. 
She had o[)ened it with trembling fingers, fear- 
ing that it might contain news of her brother’s 
capture, and had read it with eyes so dim with 
ha{)py tears that she ('ould hardly decipher 
the words. It was a full ('onfession of guilt 
l)y the witness whose evidence had led to 
her brother’s conviction. He had escaped 
across the (.'anadian botxU’r, and now that 
he w'as assured of his own .safc;ty he 
attemy)ted to makt‘ some reparation for his 
infamous conduct by confessing the truth. 
After advancing proofs which established 
Macken/iifs innocc-nce beyond the possibility 
of doubt, he ('oncludcd by urging her to see 
the general in command at once in order to 
get the sentence of the court martial revoked, 
as otherwise her brother might be summarily 
cxecuUal if captured by the hederals. 

.Aye, that I will,” she exclaimed, gaily. 
“ I’ll saddle IVinec and go at om e*.” 

'rhen for a moment slie hc.sitated. She 
Jiad fou?id some excuse to stmd away every- 
one al)OUt the house (ixce[)t the children, who 
waM'e asleep uiistairs. Would it be safe to 
leave them ? Well, she must risk it - she 
must risk everything for John’s .sake. At 
that very moment .Seth might be concocting 
some vile scheme to entrap him. Shudder- 
ing at the thought, she hurried to the stable 
and saddled Prince, a fine black bor.se, swift 
and sin mg and sure-footed, and devoted to 
his little mistress. 

“You must do your best to-night, dear 
Prince,” she 3;i’d, fondly stroking his velvet 


muzzle as she led him out. “ We must get 
to the camj) and back before John comes, 
and bring him word that he’s quite safe and 
needn’t sail for ICngland or hide away any 
more. We shall have a merry Christmas, 
after all, J Vince, and T thought to day we 
should nv.ycr be merry again.” 

She left him for a moment and ran up- 
stairs to brush with her soft lips the cheeks 
of the little sleepers. A ‘lump ro.se in her 
throat as she glanced at their stockings hang- 
ing at the foot of the bed. 

“ It was like John to remenil)er that they 
would expect Santa Clans to come to-night,” 
she thought to herself. “ Dear old fellow, 
how kind he is to them. I’m sure they’ll 
be (|uite safe. 'I’hey’re fast asleep, and they 
won’t wake u}) till tin; morning, and then 
what a surpri.se will he in .store for them.” 

She slij)pefl noiselessly downstairs, and 
closed the house door l)ehind her, but she 
did not lock it lest Jolin might come during 
her absence and be unable to get in. In 
another moment she was in the saddk?, 
riding at full speed in the direction of the 
camy» 'The black horse neialed neither 
whip nor spur. At a word and a caress f!‘t)m 
his rider he dashed gallantly away. 'Hie 
hard ground rang with the swift (‘lattering of 
his hoofs as he s\ve[»l at a tireless gall(.)j) 
along the dark and silent road, fdsie s heart 
beat high with joy and hope as she thought 
of the linppy meeting with her brother, and 
the dt.‘lighted .shouts of the children when 
tlu^y welcomed their father in the morning. 

“Hall!” suddenly cried a voica' when she 
had left the house; a mile or two behind her. 
.She reined in, to find herself confronti'd by a 
party of Federal soldiers, the lirst outjjost, as 
she supt)Osed, of the camp. 

“ Just see who ic is, lieutetiant,” said the 
officer iri command. 

I'he lieutenant took a lantt‘rn from one 
of the men and, holding it above his head, 
gazed with astonishment at lUsie’s slim, 
girlish jlgurc, the sweet, ])ale, half-childish 
face, and the gre)' eyes that looked appeal- 
ingly into his. It was in a very gimtle voice 
that hi; inijuired where* she was going. She 
told him briefly that she wished to see the 
general, and hogged to be allowed to pass. 

“ It’s a young lady wh® is going to see the 
general, sir,” he said, turning to the older 
ofiii'er. 

“ Very well, let her pass,” said the eajMam, 
impatiently. 'I'he lieutenant stepped back 
with a smiling salute, and T^lsie galloped 
thankfully on. 

The captain examined his watch by the 
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of the hnilcrn. “ ( 'ome, tonir,” he said, 
iirilahly, “we must iiuivcr more <iuiekly, or 
the feilow will slip through our lingers 
after all.” 

Vos, sir,” anwiTed the lieutenant, inec'hani 
rally, lie was still thinking of the ])relly 
pale face, and thi^ api)ealing eyt'S tliat had 
lofdved into his for a nujuient, and then 
vanished into (he daikness, wondering who 
the brave little girl ('ould be who was riding 
•along the dark road by herself, and what 
she could [)o.ssibly want with the general at 
that late hour of the night. In the mean- 
while he was keeping ste{) with the .soldiers 
who w'ere inarching rapidly towards the 
house which Elsie had Ic’ft s<.» short a time 
l)efore , for the fact was that Seth Wilkins, 
in the estremity of liis rage and disappoint- 
ment, had turned informer, and that the 
eapt -hi was on llts way to arrest Mackenzie, 
with sti[ct erders to carry out the .sentence 
of the court inartial without a moment’s 
unnec»''ssuy dei:iy. And Elsie, still uncom 
scions of the dreadful truth, was riding gaily 
to the general’s quarters, glowing with joy 
to think that her brother would soon be 
proved innocent, and eonfident that he was 
no’.'^ safe ffom all danger. 

Presently the captain halted, and waited 
for the appearance of Seth, who had gone on 
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before to watch the bouse and discover 
whether Mackenzie had arrived. 

('orporal Malone sidled ii[) to the lieu- 
tenant, who was standing a little apart from 
the rest. 

“Is it true that the' man’s u spy, sir?"' he 
asked, in a low voice. 

“ Ves, no doubt of it He wa.s caught 
some we eks ago, (riesl by court-martial, and 
condemned to death, but he managed to 
escape a lew minutes l.)efore he was to be 
executed.” 

“ .Ml, well, there’s some /)f the boys 
wouldn’t be .sorry if be was to do it again, 
sir.” 

“ How’s that ? ” 

“Well, you see that Seth Wilkins that 
informed against him was after tcllin’ the 
boys that the |)oor man was coming to see 
the childer, to put things in their little 
SLoekings, it being Chri.'^tmas Eve, and sure 
they thought ’twas a dirty trick to take advan- 
tage of him cornin’ on such an errand, sir.” 

“ We’ve nothing to do with that,” an- 
swered the lieutenant, coldly ; “we’ve simply 
got to obey orders. Hush ! Who’s that? ” 

A dark figure was eoming swiftly and 
noiselessly along the rc.ud from the direction 
of the house, peering cautiously to right and 
left as he advanced. 
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“ Is that you, Wilkins ? ” asked the captain, 
softly. 

“Yes, captain.” 

“ Has he come yet ? ” 

“ I reckon not. I’ve been prowling around 
here siiu'e nightfall, but I haven’t seen any 
sign of him yet.” 

“ Is there anyone in the house?” 

“Nobody^ but the children, and I guess 
they’re asleep. His sister sent ev(Tyone else 
right away when she heard he was coming, 
and a while back she rode off helter-skelter 
herself. I’m just a i5it afraid that she may 
have found out where he was likely to l)e, 
and have gone to warn him.” 

“ Rode a black horse — eh ? ” asked the 
captain. 

“ Ye.s.” 

“ 'rhen it’s all right. We met her on the 
road. She was going to see the general, 
probably to ask him to pardon her brother. 
She might as well ask liim to give her the 
moon ; but it’s a good job she's out of the 
way, poor girl. We should have had no end 
of trouble with her if she’d been here.” 

I'hen he turned to the lieutenant and 
ordered him to post the men round the 
house so that it would be impossible for 
Mackenzie to pass without being challenged. 
The young officer silently obeyed. He was 
thinking with infinite pity of the lonely 
little figure galloping towards the general’s 
quarters, no doubt imagining, woman like, 
that tears and prayers would induce the 
grim old soldier to pardon a convicted spy. 
He had previously had little relish for the 
business in hand, but now it had become 
odious to him. Still, he mechanically 
obeyed his orders, and returned to report 
that he had done so. As the minutes 
dragged slowly by, and there was still no 
sign of Mackenzie, the captain grew more 
and more impatient. 

“ Look here, Jackson,” he said, at last, to 
the lieutenant, “ I think you’d better go and 
investigate. Lm afraid the fellow must have 
managed to slip past us in the dark. C'an’t 
spare you any men. There are too few to 
watch the place as it is, but 1 guess you can 
take care of yourself. If you see anything 
suspicious you can come back and let us 
know, and if you want any help just blaze 
away with your revolver, and we’ll close in at 
once.” 

“Very well, sir,” answered the lieutenant, 
I' and advanced cautiously towards the house. 

' !t was quite dark except for a light burning 
tp an upper room. After moving softly round 
the bouse, and meeting with no suspicious 


sight or .sound, he opened the front door and 
stepped inside. He paused a moment, but 
the intense silence was unbroken, and he 
closed the door softly behind him and stole 
u[)stairs. As he reached the landing he 
olKserved a faint light shining beneath a door 
opposite. Creeping siealihily towards it, he 
turned the handle quickly and slipped in, a 
finger on the trigger of his revolver, ready to 
fire or leap at the throat »f the spy if he 
found him within, lint a glance told him 
that he was not there, and ^he felt a sudden 
twinge of shame at the sight that confronted 
him. A lamp stood on a table at the foot of the 
bed, in which two little children lay fast nslce|), 
their arm.s about each other’s necks, the brown 
and golden curls that franu'd the tiny, rose- 
flushed, dimpled faces intermingling on the 
})illow. At the fdot of the bed, seeming to 
the big soldier pathetically small, hung two 
diminutive stoekings, patiently waiting for 
the coming of Santa Clans. 

One of the ('hildren, the tiny girl with the 
golden hair, moved uneasily, and liegan to 
rub her eyes. 'I'he lieutenant, six-foot one in 
his stoejvings, slunk in a jianie beiiind a 
curtain on the opposite wall, feelipg as mean 
as though he were a burglar who had eomc 
to steal thi^ s[)Oons. 'I'he ('urtain hung in 
front of a cupboard evidcJilly used as a 
wardrobtr, for a number of litlli* garments 
were hanging from liooks on the walls. 
'I’here was a rent in the curtain nearly on a 
level with his eyes, so that though completely 
hidden himself he could see all that went on 
in the room. 

I'he child gradually awoke and sat up, 
glanced at the empty stockings, and then 
began energetically to shake her little com- 
panion into wakeful ne.ss. 

“Dick,” she said, imperiously, “wake 
up! Doesn’t you hear me? Wake up !” 

The boy, who was, perhaps, a year or two 
older, half opened his eyes that were heavy 
with sleeiJ, and then promptly closed them 
again. 

“ It ain’t time to got up ycet,” he murmured. 
“ Don’t bother me. I’m sleepy.” 

But the little girl, who h^Pcl evidently a very 
decided will of her own, shook him still more 
energetically. 

“You’s got to w^akc up,”, she exclaimed 
“Santa Claus hasn’t come. S’pose he i.sn’t 
cornin’.” 

“ Eh ? ” rejoined Dick, .sitting up with a 
blank look at the empty stockings. “ Oh, 
it’ll be all right in the morning, ♦you’ll see. 
What’s the good of botherin’ about Santa 
Claus. There isn’t no Santa Claus.” 
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“There isn’t no Santa Claus ! ” exclaimed 
the little girl, in a shocked voice. 

“No. Auntie told me to-day as there 
isn’t.” 

“ I don’t b’lieve it.” 

“ Well, she says so, anyway. She says it’s 
dad as comes after we’re asleep and puts 
things in our stockings. 1 thought she was 
only funnin’, but she said she wasn’t ; and 
she cried and said we didn’t know how 
good he was to us. And I’m going to ask 
dad when he <omes back whether be isn’t, 
really and truly, Santa Claus his own self. 
’Cause, if he is, 1 want to thank him for all 
the things he’s brought us other Chri.st- 
masses. 1 want to do it real bad.” 

'riie little girl solemnly debated the matter 
in her' own mind for some time. 'I'he idea 
that there was no Santa Claus had com- 
pletely l)ewildered her. 'I’o her infant mind 
it seemed almost sacrilege to doubt his exist- 
ence. liut [)resently her eyc*s began to 
sparkle roguishly. 

“Oh, Dick, what T we was to lie awake, 
and keep (piite still, and see if it was dad?” 
she exclaimed, eagerly, 

“All right,” said Dick, sleepily, “let’S.” 

'rhe little girl clapped her liands excitedly. 

“ And what if it was, and he thought we 
was asleep, and all at once we’d call out: 
‘ A Merry Cliri.slmas, Santa Claus ! ’ And 
tlien we’d jump uj), and kiss him, and hug 
him, for all the nice things he’d put in our 
stockings. Wouldn’t it be fun ?” 

“ W’cil, let’s do it,” said Dick. “ Only we 
must close our eyes and pretend to be asleep, 


or perhaps he’ll just peep in at the door and 
won’t come in.” 

The tired eyes closed willingly, the weary 
little head.s nestled together on the pillow, 
and in five minutes tlie small conspirators 
were fast asleep. 

I'he lieutenant had remained perfectly 
still, .scarcely daring to l>reathe while the 
children were speaking. He gave a sigh of 
relief w'hen their regular breathing* told him 
they were asleep. The conver.sation of the 
quaint little creatures had deeply moved 
him. During the past h»Lir the spy seemed 
to have changed his identity. lie was no 
longer a treacherous enemy, who, according 
to the laws of w'ar, might l>e hunted down 
like a wild beast, and shot or hung without 
scruple or remorse. He was the brother 
of the swict-faced girl he had met on the 
road, the father of tlie little children sleeping 
peacefully in each other’s arms. 'I'o take his 
life in cold blomi seemed no longer an act of 
justice, but a crime. 

What was that? Surely it was a faint 
sound from below, the almost inaudible click 
of the latch ns the outci door was stealthily 
opened. Yes, there it was again. The 
lieutenant had no doubt wliat it meant. J^y 
some means the spy had evaded the sentries 
and was entering the house. A pang of pity 
stabbed the young officer like a knife. Every 
instant he expected to hear a rifle shot ring 
out, or the shouts of the soldiers as they 
rushed from their hiding-places. I'he stairs 
creaked faintly. He was coming up. 'Fhen 
the door opened slowly and noiselessly, and 
a face aj)peared at the widen- 
ing aperture, a thin, clean- 
shaven face, with large dark 
eyes like: those of the little 
boy upon the bed. The lieu- 
tenant bad seen it before. It 
was llie face of theTspy. 

( dancing carefully about the 
room, and finding it 
apparently unoccupied 
exeej)t by the sleeping 
children, he advanced to 
the foot of the b(>d and 
stood looking wistfully at 
the curly heads nestling 
side by side on the 
pillow. I^resently he 
turned reluctantly away, 
and unstrapping a knap- 
sack he carried on his 
back v-roduced a skip- 
ping-rope, a diminutive 
doll with an immense 
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one to the other,* “ you’ve got him, 
Nkfptenant 

sir,” rejoined the lieutenant, 
|||i|^ly. “ Wc were going down (jiiietly, 

to waken the youngsters.” 
captain glanced at the sleeping 
mldren, and turned (juickly away. 

“ Very well,” he said, “ come along.” 

In another momcMit they were outside the 
house, where the soldiers, in response to a 
low whistle front the captain, immediately 
surrounded them. Then they march(^d 
swiftly in the direction of tlie camp, hut 
halted again a few hmidred yards away from 
the house. A couple of candles were lit, 
and stuck, three or four feet a[)art, on a 
fence that bordered the road, tlie prisoner 
being jdaced between l1u*in with his back 
against the fence. 'The men formed a line 
.a few yards away, the butts of their rifles 
nesting on tbiii^ground. The ea])tain stepped 
aside and drew out his watch. 

“I'll give you five minutes,” he said, and 
stood waiting with the watch in Iiis hand. 

. .And as lie stood there ( (ainling thi‘ flying 
scc'onds hdsie was galloping mai'ily hack in 
an agony of desfiair, straining her (.firs for 
the crash of the rifles tluU would tell her she 
had roiTU’ loo late. A glaiu'e at the letti.T 
had coiivinca-d the general ol lier brother’s 
innoceiK'e, and tlioiigli he thought it would 
he cruel not to prepare lier for the worst hy 
ti lling her lliat a |)arty had been S(!nt to 
arrest MaekcMjzie, lu: had hastily .serihhled 
an order for his release and undi'rlaken to 


poor child, just in time to witness her 
brother’s execution. 

A few yards away stood the lieutenant, 
listening, sick at heart with pity, to the sound 
of the atiproaching lioofs. He shuddered at 
the thought of the girl’s anguish and de.sjiair 
when slie arri\ed to find her brother lying 
dead, and wonUl cheerfully have faced any 
risk had it lain in his power to be of service 
to her. but he was helpless,* could do 
nothing to prevent or even postpone the 
execution, lie glanced involuntarily at the 
men standing stiffly in f»ont of the prisoner, 
and could see that they were little less moved 
than he. but, whatever their feelings might 
l>e, he knew that the eaj)tain’s orders would 
be impru'illy obeyed. 

“ I'our miuuies gone,” mullered the cap- 
tain, and now he held the watch nearer and 
;;Akept his eyes on the dial. 

At that moment the lieutenant started, as 
though an idtra had suddenly occatrred to 
him, and moving towards Corporal Malone, 
who was standing at the end of dte line, 
w'hispereil somt‘lhing into hi.s ear. The 
corporal's gliKymy face instantly brightened. 
He sliglilly turned his head to the man next 
him, his lips moving, though the words he 
iilU^nrd were inaudible. Some silent message 
ap[)eare(.l to pass swiftly along the line, d'hen 
the; lieutenant step[)ed hurriedly forward as 
thougii to adjust the wick of one of the 
/Candles. As he returned to his place he 
[lassed close to Mju'ken/.ie, and pau.sed 
for an instant as he did so. I'o the 


disjiatch it without an instant's delay. But 
ldsi(‘ sc'arcely heard liini. Half frantic with 
grief and anguish she caught up the order, 
and, rushing otT, leapt into the saddle and 
rode furiously away. 

• In tlie meantime a tragic silence had fallen 
upon the group in the roadway. So pro- 
• found was the stillness iliat the ticking of the 
captain’s watch was almost jiainfully audible, 
'rhe men glanced furtively at each other, and 
then; was a perre[)tible movement among 
them that for a. moment silenced the ticking 
of tht, watch. I'hc captain glani'cd towards 
"them with an impatient frown, and they grow 
.still ag.iin, * 

but a uioment later they could hear in 
the distance the swift trampling of a horse’s 
hoofs, faint and bn- away at first, but growing 
louder with such rapidity that it was dear 
the approaching rider was urging the flying 
,hfOrte to its utmost •speed. 'Phe captain 
groaned,, inwardly as he looked anxiously at 
his walgh. knew instinctively who it 

WiVi that was coming ; and she would come, 
Vol. XX.— 83. 


.soldiers, who were ivalching him curiously, 
Mai'ken/ii; si.-emed to give an almost im[)cr- ' 
ccjitible nod. A moment later ;lhe line of 
black-mouthed barrels was pointed at the 
dark Iigurc; against the fence. 'I'he clattering 
hoofs were coming round a bend of the road, 
not fifty yards away. 'I'he captain thrust the 
w'atch hack in his pocket. • 

“bile:” 

Oash went the rifles, and when the smoke ■ 
ckvired away Macken/ie w'as lying on the 
ground. A ('onvulsive shudder seemed to 
shake the prostrate body, and then it lay 
motionless. ' 

Almost at the same moment, foam-flecked 
and reeling, the black horse dashed up, and ; 
IClsie, witli white, wild, horror-stricken faccy. 
threw herself out of the saddle and ran’’,,: 
towards the captain, waving a paper in ‘he)rif 
hand. 

“ Stop, .Stop,” .she cried, have br0ttg1iit;4 

an order from tlie general to 

And then she .suddenly stood •motionleii^ ; . 
the words frozen, on her lips at the 
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of the dark figure lying so slill upon the 
ground. 

“Oh/’ she cried, suddenly, “you have killed 
him. Oh, Ood forgive you, you have killed 
him. 'Fhe general gave me an order for his 
release. He was innocent— and -and you 
have killed him.” 

The paper fluttered out of her hand and 
fell at the captain’s feet, and she sank on the 
ground bei>ide her brother, covering her face 
with her hands and sobbing hysterically. 


the world than this should have happened ” 
continued the captain ; “ but it’s done, and 
can’t be undone. 'Fhe poor fellow’s dead, 
and we can’t bring him to life again.” 

“ Well, l ~l don’t know about that, sir,” 
stammered the lieutenant. “The fact... is 
that 1 —he— that is to say, we - ” 

He stopped suddenly, while the men 
tittered convulsively, and the captain stared 
at him under the impre.ssion that he had 
temporarily taken leave of his senses. 



The captain picked up the paper and 
hurriedly glanced at it. He tried vainly to 
conceal his agitation as he turned to the 
lieutenant. 

“This is a bad business, Jackson,” he 
muttered. “I'he girl’s right. The poor 
fellow was innocent, after all.” 

He looked at the sobbing girl and groaned. 
He would have been considerably puzzled 
if he had looked at the lieutenant instead. 
The young officer seemed to be in a state 
of almost ludicrous embarrassment. Several 
times he glanced appealingly at Corporal 
Malone, but that worthy veteran was gazing 
^i^eadfastly at his boots and feebly scratching 
back of his head. 

“ I’d rather have lost everything I have in 


“ The simple fact is, sir,” exclaimed the 
lieutenant, desperately, “ that he isn’t dead.” 

“ Isn’t dead ? ” cried the captain, glaring at 
the unfortunate subaltern, and then at the 
grinning faces of the men. “ Isn’t dead?” ; 

“No, sir; I- you .see, 1 couldn’t get thase 
youngsters and — and the girl out ot my mind 
-and- and .so I told th.o men to fire high, 
and I believe they - -they did so. 'Fhen I 
gave the poor chap a hint to fall down as if 
he were dead, but 1 -I btjieve he isn’t.” 

It was no longer possible to doubt that he 
was very far from being dead, for having 
heard what passed he, had ri.sen to his feet, 
and was holding Elsie, who was half laughing 
and half crying with joy, in his arms. 

For several moments the captain stood 
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ga/,ing at his comirland, struck speechless 
with wrath and amazement at the trick that 
had been played upon him. When he 
eventually began to express his feelings he 
did so in language too vigorous and idiomatic 
to bear repetition. Among other things he 
informed them that he would court martial 
the wliole lot of them, that they deserved 
to be shot, and probably would bo, and that 
he was sick with shame at having been 
placefl in comnTand of men who were a dis- 
grace to the service. 

Andyt'g singular to relate, he wound up by 
heartily shaking hands with the lieutenant, 
patting tlie cor[)oral on the back, grinning 
amiably at the men, and cordially wishing 
hlsie and her brother a merry Christmas. It 
was neces.sary to maintain discipline, but the 
g(K)d fellow found it iiiii)Ossible to conceal 
his delight at so pleasant a climax to what 
had threatened to end in a terrible tragedy. 

d'hen Alackenzie stepjied forward and 
took the lieuter.nnt’s hand in his. 

“ I was never any good at making 
sjieeches," he said, “and 1 can’t quite jmt 
into words what 1 feel, but (iod knows 1 


they were getting on ill the morning. Then, 
after shaking hands with them twice over, 
he finally marched away to the camp, 
looking frequently over his shoulder as he 
went. 

A few minutes later Mackenzie was steal- 
ing cautiously up the stairs to put the 
remainder of the toys in the little .stockings. 
He was afraid that tlie firing might have 
awakened the children, and lhat»it would no 
longer be possible to play his part in the 
quaint old custom that sur\'ives age after 
age wherever there ate kindly liearls and 
little childrt;n. And yet at the bottom of 
his heart he felt a half-unconscious jealousy 
of the mythical Santa (.Mans to whom the 
children would give all dicir gratitude for 
the poor little toys that it had almost cost 
him his life to firing them. Vet he would 
not have awakened them on any account, 
'I'hat would have fieeu to dispel the pretty 
illusion he had been at such ]>ains to preserve 
in the past. Slowly and carefully he opened 
the door and glanced at the Vied. 'I'-liere they 
lay still as mice, so still thnt he held his 
breath as he moved stealthily across the 


shall never forget what you have don« for me 
this night.” 

“.Nor 1,” said 
Idsit! in a trem- 
blifig voice, “ never 
MS long as I live.” 

'riien she blushed 
and hung her liead 
because the lieu- 
tenant was regard- 
ing her with an 
cxjiressiiin of in- 
tense admiration. 

Seeing her blush 
he blushed too, 
m 11 m b I e d a w k- 
wardly dial il was 
the cojporal and 
the men they 
ought to thank, 
and that he had 
really done no- 
li ling, and that 
il tlr-y had no * 
ofijection he 
w o u I d 1 i k e t o 
call and f .j.; hn\w 




Swifdy he began to fill the tiny 
stockings to over- 
flowing, and as he 
bent down to do so 
two little white- 
robed figures sud- 
denly leapt upon 
him and wound 
their arms about his 
neck, and hugged 
and kissed him with 
shrieks of delight, 
“We was 
only prelcnd- 
i n ’ to be 
asleep,” they 
s.h o u t e d . 
“ We’s caught 
you, daddie. 
We know who 
Santa Claus is 
now. A Merry 
C hri stmas, 
daddie! A 
Merry Christ- 
mas, Santa 
Claus ! ” 


sponges. 

By Frki) Wkstbury. 


REKCE is at the present day 
the most prolific country in 
the supply of sfionges, those 
essentially modern and most 
indispensable assistants to 
cleanliness. -.d^gina is the 
sponge trade. Next in import- 
ance comes Hydra, in the Cl reek Archipelago, 
and Sytni and ("alymnos, in the 'rurkish 
Archipelago. But it* is characteristic of our 
race, and pleasing to note, that the .sponge 
trade in that particular corner of the globe 
is ruled by Englishmen. 

Mr. K. Oe.sswell, the founder of the house 
of Cresswell Brothers and Schmitz, the prin- 
cipal firm engaged in the s[)onge indu.stry, 
was undoubtedly one of those men who have 
done so much to spread our innuence in 
outlandish parts, and that, let it be said, 
through sheer pluck and energy. 

To start with, a fleet of sponge-fishers had 
to be organized, and we see in our first 
illustration a sponge-boat, showing the diver 
just rising to the surface ; on the left of the 
picture some men are in the act of drawing 
out the proceeds of the diver’s work. It is 
a small net, well filled with sponges. The 
two relief divers are seated at the stern. 'I’hc 
air-pump is worked by the men near the 


mast, while the life-line or signal-rope is held 
by the man in the bows. 

When Mr. R. Oesswell first started in 
business be knew but little of the elements 
which, put together, form the (ireek as a 
whole. He thought that it would be in keep- 
ing with English principles of commercial 
methods if the fishing were done system- 
atically. 

With that idea he fitted out a large 
brig, which, by the way, he named the 
CressivclL The Hreck fishermtai, however, 
did not fall in with British methods. 
'I'hey preferred to remain indc'pendent and 
lake all risks iiiion themselves ; they did not 
i'are to work for a pre arranged salary or 
wage. Needless lo add, Mr. (!resswell was 
glad lo fall in with their views, and the 
reason why will be found in what follows. 

When these good pco|)le vvt re paid regu- 
lar wages sponges became correspondingly 
scarce at the l)Ottom of the sea, although the 
salaries fell due just the .same. At their own 
request,* however, Mr. C!resswcll organized 
a new system which worked out to payment 
by result. Strange to say, ‘sponges were 
found almost everywhere they poured in liy 
the thousand. M'he new rule had evidently 
affected the si)ong(‘ growing power lo a 
t r e in e n d o u s 
extent; catches 
such as were little 
dreamt of form- 
erly wa*re brought 
tij) from those 
unknown depths 
where some time 
beh^re no sponges 
could be found. 

The sponge 
fi.shery in Tunis 
is most active 
in the months 
of December, 
January, and Feb- 
ruary, as, during 
the other seasons, 
the spot where 
the sponges are 
lound is cover- 
ed with dense 
masses of sea- 
weed. The tem- 
pests Qf November 
and December 
clear away the 




centre of the 
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latter, and allow the isponges to be seen. 
The fishery has, however, two seasons — one 
commencing in March and finishing in 
November; the other occupying the rest of 
the year. In the summer season the produc> 
tion is small, because diving apparatus 
is then net’ossary, and . can only be 
employed where there is a rocky or other 
firm bottom ; but the Arabs search along 
the coasts, feeling for the sponges with 
their feet benearh the masses of tangled 
weeds, those 
whi('h they find 
being generally 
of an inferior 
kind, as they 
cannot go into 
any de|-)th of 
water. The suc- 
cess of the work 
of .si)onge-' get- 
ting d (Spends 
iijion tlie sea 
being calm, and 
there not 

more liian forty 
or fifty days 
during t ii e 
winter seasog 
w li i e h a r e 
favourabk'. 

1 n our Tu?\t 
illustration we 
seir a number of 
Oreek sponge 
fishermen pack- 
ing their catch 
for the London market. The finding, wash- 
ing and drying, and packing of sponges in 
these islands is presided over by Mr. G. H. R. 
Rrown, the agent of Messrs. Cress well, who is 
the only luiglishrnan resident at the sponge 
fisheries. His father founded the Jl^gina 
station, and it is significant to state that more 
sponges are now inijiorted to England from 
that j)ort than from any other. 

A large stock of sponges is kept in London. 
In Red Lion Square, the head-quarters of 
Messrs. Cresswel), there are enough sponges 
to SU| oiy the whol^of the United Kingdom 
for considerably over a year. Sponges are 
re-exported from here to every corner of the 
earth, thus proving that other countries 
cannot excel England in this particular 
branch of trade. , 

The divci goes do^^n either in diving-dress, 
or stripped. The latter is carried down 
by brouJt marble of about 

251b, in weight, which he holds at arms* 
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length in front of him, and which he uses 
to guide his flight, to protect his head when 
he first strikes, and to keep him down 
when he walks on the bottom. Elfteen to 
twenty fathoms is the average depth ; but for 
depths beyond this up to forty fathom.s, which 
are reached in the Mediterranean, more 
preparation is necessary. The man, standing 
in the boat, inflates his chest to the utmost 
for about ten minutes, and when* the blood 
is thoroughly oxygenated by this means he 


seizes the stone and iilunges headlong into 
the sea. 

'Lhe tremendous pressure of the water, at 
a depth of even fifteen fathoms, is such as to 
cause bleeding at the nose and mouth when 
divers begin the season, and onjy the most 
expert attempt greater depth. Two minutes 
is the usual duration of the dive, and threo 
and a half the utmost extent of endurance. 

The skin of the shoulders is, in habitual 
divers, burnt off by the action of the sun' 
and salt water, and the hair is of a greenish or 
greenish-brown tint during the summer, return- 
ing to its natural, colour only in the winter-.; 
time, after diving has ceased to be profitable*; 
Each diver has a net bag hanging down in ; 
front, and held in place by a cord extending ;: 
around the neck. Into this he puts iht 
sponges as he pulls them from the bottom^ 
and when it is full, or before, in case he has;^ 
remained too long upon die bottom, he jerk^J 
the rope and is quickly pulled to the surface^^’.; 
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“ Like the coral fishers, who never allow 
anyone to accompany thorn or to witness 
their fishing operations, sponge-divers are very 
exclusive in tlie matter of curious visitors. 
My cousin, Mr. G. II. R. Brown, of yKgina,” 
says Mr. Cresswell, “is, I 
believe, the only English- 
man who has betai 
through an entire season 
of sponge- tliving with the 
Greeks themselves, 'fhe 
reason for his being ac- i 

corded the privilegc^how- | 

ever, is not far to seek. 

He has always lived 
amongst them, and is re- 
garded as a blood-brother. 

Moreover, they will work 
for him at a nominal 
rate, whereas thcar zeal 
for an ordinary h'nglish 
employtT would be con- 
si)icuously absent. It thus ' 
happens that we can 
own and fit out boats 
successfully which in 
former times would have j 
caused us great loss. 

“We should like to '' n<KAM;KK ok thk 

point out,” .said my in 
formant, “ that these men are well aware of the 
hardships and dangers of the diving tra<l(‘. 
I’hcy undertake their task enlirt‘ly of their 
own free w'ill, or, I should add, of nec essity. 
Their native islands are v(Ty bare. Agri- 
culture is in its most primitive state, hence 
the inhabitants are only too glad to revert 
to sponge - fishing for a 
living. 

“ The summer fishing 
begins shortly after Easter 
and ends about ()('tol)LT 
or Novt‘m^)er, according 
to the state of the 
weather. From Novtan- 
ber to the end of March 
the winter fishing is in 
full swing. 

“In summer the boats 
go out hundreds of miles 
from their native shores, 
but in winter the fisher- 
men do • not venture far 
out, and only dive in 
CWparatively shallow 
waters. ^ As a matter of 
facL the sponge - fishi ng 
. fleet i$ managed on much 
Jthe ^ame lines as the 



trawling system in !. the North Sea, and 
^■F'gina is our (iiimsby of tlie sponge trade. 

“Our divers have made some queer 
finds,” continued Mr. Cresswell ; “ for 
instance, we have in our posse.ssion some 
remark a 1)1 c amphorse 
which date as far back 
as 200 n.c. 'fhey are 
the envy of lovers of 
antiipiity, and needless 
to add are also extremely 
valuable.” 

Wc reproduce one of 
these wine-jars. It is 
iieaiitifully sliapi’d, and 
w o 1 1 d e r fii 1 1 y i ncnisted 
with tiny shells of every 
hue — marvellous de- 
signs, which only Nature 
can invi'iit and j)ro- 
ducc. ('rowned with the 
halo of nnli(jnity, this 
find forms a subject of 
interest and wonderment 
sufficient to he treate<l 
alone and sc})arately by 
some ex[)ert and lover (.)!' 
the fine arts of ancient 
,>Kw^MANni.Acn;KM> (;,-eeee. . It is inteivst- 

ing to note how, ri^gard- 
le.ss of tht; iniilliliule of shells and other 
inhabitants, these relics of ancient times 
have bet’ll inonopoli/ed to a great extent, 
l>y beautiful sjionges, which have ('hosin 
their birth-pku'c on the vta y edge of the grae'e^- 
ful curves, modelled no doubt by some great 
expert many cinituries ago. A beautiful 
mass of white coral with 
a sponge attacl u;d . to 
it has also lu'cn photo- 
graphed ; unfortunately, 
however, the picture gives 
but a fiiint idea of the, 
magnificent handiwork 
of Nature in her most 
graceful mood. 'J'his 
particnilar piece of coral 
was found by sjionge- 
divers near Turk’s Lsland, 
Bahamas, We^st Indies. 

This brings^ us to an- 

a other (juarter of thi.s wide 

world .where sponges are 
also found in profusion 
— the great sponging 
grounds which lie to the 
east, west, and south of 
New Providence. Here 
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the sponge 
trade, and we 
have here two 
pictures of great 
interest. They 
are different 
views of divers 
landing their 
prize on the 
quay. They 
show how 
Sponges are 
1 a n d e d and 
counted by the 
officials in 
charge. In both 
cases they are 
the result of a 
week's effort, 
and the crews 
are pleased at 
their work. 

In (Ireek 
waters divers 


constantly engaged in the trade, 3,000 m(‘n 
find employment, and thiough it ^,'20,000 to 
^,30,000 sterling is actually circulat^'d and 
spent in the Odony. Although often far 
from the shore, and at a (l(!pth of 20ft., 
40ft., or even 60ft., the sponge may easily be 
descried through the transparc nt waters on 
the- clear, sandy l)oltom, from which they 
are raked or gra|ij)led up. 

Sunny Morida is another centre of 


arc allowed to perform their duties either with 
or without diving apparatus. In the West 
Indies, however, the diving apparatus is not 
allowed. 'This is on a('C()unt of the tremendous 
d(‘|)th of the waters. 'I'he coral reefs are the 
boundaries of almost immeasurable depths, 
and consecjuently tlie use of the diving 
ay)j)aratus would ])r()ve extremely dangerous. 

'The next picture is a very striking one: it 
shows piles upon piles of sponges to be 
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counted by thousands. It gives a view of 
Sponge l.and at 'rarpon Sf)rings, Florida. 
Catches of all sizc.s and (pianlities are 
brought ashore by the lishcnnen, ready for 
sorting, .farther on we see the .same sponges 
laid out to dry, a preliminary process to their 
being finally shipped for English shore.s. 


I'he la.st illustration of all is a pc^culia 
one. d'he negro sponge fishermen o 
West bahama .ind Florida are taking thei 
Sunday rtist. Masses of sjiongcs are pilec 
up in the foreground, whilst farther back i 
negro of splendid physique is seen preaching 
a sermon to his fellow-workers. 
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Tlie Resurreetion 

Mr Wiggttt 









R. SOI. KK'rdiMAIl), land- 
lord of the Ship, sat in his 
snug bar, rising occasionally 
from his scat by the taps to 
minister to tlie wants of the 
customers who shared this 
pleasant retreat with him. 

Forty years at sea before the mast had 
made Mr. Retchmaid an authority on affairs 
maritime ; five years in command of the 
Ship Tnn, with tlie nearest other li(^ensed 
house five miles off, had made him an 
autocrat. 

From his cushioned Windsor -chair he 
listened pompously to the conversation. 
Sometimes he joined in and took sides, and 
on these occasions, it was a foregone con- 
clusion that the si(’e he espoused would win. 
No matter Ik-w reasonable the opponent’s 
argument or how gross his personalities, Mr. 
Ketchma'd, in his® capacity of host, had one 

unfailing rejoinder the man was drunk. 

When Mr. Ketchmaid had pronounced that 
opinion the argument was at an end. A 
nervousne.ss ,'ibout his license —conspicuous 
at otlier limes by its absence — would sud- 
Vol. xx.-a4. 


denly possess him, and o[)ening the little 
wicket which gave admission to tlie bar, he 
would order llie offender in scathing terms 
to withdraw. 

'I’wice rec'ently had lie found occasion to 
w\arn Mr. Ned Clark, th(^ village shoemaker, 
the strength of \vh(.)se head had been a boast 
in the village for many years. On the third 
f>ct:asion the indignant shoemaker was inter- 
rupted in the middle of an impassioned 
harangue on free speech and huridled in the 
road by the ostler. After this nobody was 
safe. 

'ro-nighi Mr. Ketchmaid, meeting Ids eye 
as he entered the bar, nodded curtly. The 
shoemaker had stayed away three days as : 
a protest, and the landlord was naturally 
indignant at such contumacy. 

“Good evening, Mr. Ketchmaid,” said the 
shoemaker, screwing up his little black eyes ; 
“just give me a small bottle o’ lemonade, if 
you please.” 

Mr. Clark’s cronies laughed, and Mr. 
Ketchmaid, after glancing at him to make 
sure that he was in ea. test, served him in 


silence. 

Copyright in the United States ot Amcric.^ by V^. W. Jacobs, i9ct'\ 
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“ There’s one thing about lemonade,” said 
the shoemaker, as he sipped it gingerly ; 
“nobody could say you was drunk, not if 
you drank bucketsful of it.” 

'I'liere was an awkward silence, broken 
at last by Mr. Clark smacking his^lips. 

“ Any news since Fve been away, chaps ? ” 
he inquired; “or’ave you just been sitting 
round as usual listening to the extra ordinary 
adventures •what hai)pened to Mr. Ketchniaid 
whilst a-follering of the sea ? ” 

“Truth is stranger than ficlion, Ned,” said 
Mr. Peter Smith, tluj tailor, re))rovingly. 

'J’he shoemaker assented. “ Put 1 never 
thought so till I heard some o'* the things 
Mr. Ketchniaid as been through,” he re 
marked. 

“Well, you know now,” said the landlord, 
shortly. 

“ And tlu; truthfullest of your yarns are the 
most wonderful of the lot, to my mind,” 
said Mr. (*lark. 

“What do you mean by thc' truthfullest?” 
demanded the landlord, grii)piiig the arms of 
his chair. 

• “ Why, the strangest,” grinned the shoe- 
maker. 

“Ah, he’s been through a lot, Mr. Ketch- 
maid has,” said the tailor. 

“ The truthfullest one to my mind,” said 
the .shoemaker, regarding the landlord w’ith 
spiteful interest, “is that one where Henry 
Wiggett, the boatswain’s mate, ’ad his U-g bit 
off saving Mr. Ketchniaid 
from tile shark, and ’is 
shipmate Sam Jones, the 
nigger cook, was wounded 
saving ’im from the South 
Sea Highlanders.” 

“ ] never get tired o’ 
hearing that yarn,” said 
the affable Mr. Smith. 

“ I do,” s;iid Mr. 

Clark. 

Mr. Ketchniaid 
looked up from liis 
pipe and eyed him 
darkly ; the shoe- 
m a k e r smiled 
serenely. 

“ Atiother small 
bottle o’ lemonade, 
landlord,” he said, 
slowly. 

• and get 
^ypur lemonade 
fibpie where else,” said 

bursting Mr. Ketch- 


“I prefer to ’aveHt here,” rejoined the 
shoemaker, “ and you've got to serve me, 
Ketchniaid. A licensed publican is com- 
pelled to serve people whether he likes to or 
not, else he loses of ’is license.” 

“ Not when they’re the worse for licker he 
ain’t,” said the landlord. 

“ Certainly not,” .said the shoemaker ; 
“that’s why I’m sticking to lemonade, 
Ketchniaid.” 

The indignant Mr. KePchmaid removing 
the wir(! from the cork discharged the missile 
at the ceiling. The shoemakia took the 
glass fnini him and looked round with 
offensive slyness. 

“ Here’s the ’eallh of Henry W’iggett what 
lost ’is leg to save Mr. Ketchmaids life,” he 
said, unctuously. “Also the calth of Sam 
Jont^s, who let hisself be sp(\ared through the 
chest for the same noble purpose, likewise 
thc health of Captain Peters, who nursed 
Mr. Ketehmaid like 'is own son when 
lie got knocked uj) doing tlu: work of 
live men as was drowned ; likewise llie 
health o’ Dick I ,ee, v\b() helpi;d Mr. 
Ketehmaid cajUure a ('hinese junk full f)r 
pirates and killed the whole seventeen of 

'em by ’Ow did you say you kiljed ’em, 

Ketehmaid ? ” 

'I’he landlord, who w'as busy with the tajis, 
affected not to bear. 

“Killed the whole seventeen of ’em by 
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then choking *em ^ith Henry Wiggett’s 
wooden leg,” resumed the shoemaker. 

** Kee — hee,” said a hapless listener, ex- 
plosively. “ Kee—hee — kee ” 

He checked himself, suddenly, and as- 
sumed an air of great solemnity as the land- 
lord looked nis way. 

“ You’d better go ’ome, Jem Summers,” 
said the fuming Mr. Ketchmaid. You’re 
the worse for liker.” 

“ Tm not,” said Mr. Summers, stoutly. 

“ Out you go,” said Mr. Ketchmaid, 
briefly, “ You know my rules. I keep a 
respectable house, and them as can’t drink 
in moderation are best outside.” 

“ You should stick to lemonade, Jem,” 
said Mr. (lark. “ \’ou ran say what you 
like then.” 

Mr. Summers looked round for support, 
and then, seeing no pity in the landlord’s eyi:, 
departed, wondering inwardly how he was to 
spend the remainder of the evening. T'he 
company in the bar ga/ed at each other 
soberly and exelumged wliispers, 

‘‘ Understand, Ned C’lark,” said the in 
digfiant Mr. Ketchmaid * “ I don’t want 
your money in diis j)ui.)lic-house. '^’ake it 
somewhere else.” 

“ d’hankce, but I prefer to come here,” 
said the shoemaker, ostentatiously sip[)ing his 
lemonade. “ 1 like to listen to your tale.s of 
the si?a. In a quiet way 1 get a lot of amuse- 
ment out of ’em.” 

“Do you disbelieve my word,” demanded 
Mr. Ketchmaid, hotly. 

“ VMiy, o’ course 1 do,” replied the shoe- 
maker ; “ we all do. You’d see iiow silly 
tl\ey are yourself if you only stop|)ed to 
think. You and your sliarks ! - no shark 
would want to eat you unless it was blind.” 

Mr. Ketchmaid allowed this gross reflection 
o'li his personal ai)j)oarance to pass unnoticed, 
and for the lust of many evenings sat listen- 
ing in torment as the shoemaker began the 
narration of a series of events wduch he 
claimed had happened to a seafaring nephew. 
Many of these bore a striking resemblance to 
Mr. KetcJiinaid’s own experiences, the only 
difference being that the nephew had no eye 
at all for the ])robal 5 iilities. 

In this fell w u-k Mr. Clark was ably 
assisted by Iht offended Mr. Summers. Side 
by side they sat and quaffed lemonade, and 
bmlesqucd the la fid lord’s autobiography, the 
only coii.solation afforded to Mr. Ketchmaid 
consisting in the reflection that they were 
losing a harmless pleasure in good liquor. 
Once, and opce only, they succumbed to the 
superior attractions of alcohol, and Mr. 
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Ketchmaid, returning from a visit to bis 
brewer at the large seaport of Burnsea, heard 
from the ostler the details of a carouse with 
which he had been utterly unable to cope. 

'Fhe couple returned to lemonade the 
following night, and remained faithful to that : 
beverage until an event transpired which 
rendered further self-denial a mere foolishness. 

It was about a week later, Mr. Ketch- 
maid had just resumed his, seat after 
.serving a customer, when the attention of 
all prc.smit was atlraeted by an odd and 
regular tapjiing on the brick-jiavcd jiassagc 
outside. It stopped ill the tap-room, and 
a murmur of voices escaped at the open 
door. Then tin* door was closed, and a loud 
penetrating voici* ('ailed on the name of Sol 
Ketchmaid. 

“(io(.>d heavens!” .said the amazed land* 
lord, half-rising from his seat iind falling back 
again. “1 ought to know that voice.” 

“Sol KeU'hmaid,” licllowed the voice 
again ; “where iire you, shipmatt*?” 

“Hennery Wig gett,” gasped the Jandlord, 
iis a small man with ragged whiskers ajipeared 
at the wicket ; “ it can’t be I ” ; 

'The new (.‘onu'r regarded him tenderly for : 
a moment witliout ii word, and then, kicking 
oj)cn the door with an unmistakable wwden 
leg, slumped into the bar, and gras[)ing his 
outstretched hand shook it fervently. 

“1 met (!a[)’n I’ctcrs in Melbourne,” 
said the stranger, as his friend pushed him 
into his own chair, and (piestionc'd him 
breath le.ssly. “ He told me where you was.” 

“'Fhe sight o’ you, Hennery Wiggetl, is 
better to me than diamonds,” said Mr, 
Ketchmaid, ecstatically. “ How did you 
get here ? ” 

“A friend ()f his, Cap’ll Jones, of the 
ban [lie Venus, gave me a passage to London,” 
said Mr. Wiggetl, “and I’ve tramjied down 
from there wilhoul a [icnny in mj^ pocket.” 

“And Sol Ketchmaid’s glad to see you, 
.sir,” said Mr. Smith, who, with the rest of the , 
company, had been looking on in a state of 
great admiration. “ He’s never tired of telling , 
us ’ow you saved him from the shark and ’ad 
your leg bit off in so doing.” 

“ I’d 'ave my other bit off for ’im, too,” 
said Mr. Wiggett, as the landlord [lattcd him 
affectionately on the shoulder and thrust a '■ 
glass of spirits into his hands. “Cheerful, J 
would. 'Fhe kindest-’earted and the bravest : 
man that ever breathed, is old Sol Ketch- 
maid.” 

He took the landlord’s liand again, and ; 
squeezing it affectionate' y, looked round tb©. 
comfortable bar with much approval They ■ 
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began to converse in the low tones of confi- snug. I knew that what Sol said he meant 

dence, and names which had figured in many I lost my leg saving Ms life, and he is 

of the landlord’s stories fell continuously on grateful.” 

the listeners’ ears. “ So he ought to be,” said Mr. Clark, 

“You never ’card anything more o’ pore “and I’m proud to shake ’ands with a 

Sam Jones, I s’pose?” said Mr. Ketchmaid. hero.” 

Mr. Wiggett pul down his glass. He gripped Mr. Wiggctt’s hand, and the 

“I ran up ag’in a man in Rio Janeiro two others followed suit. 'I'he wooden-legged 

years ago,” he said, mournfully. “Pore old man wound ui) with Mr. Ketchmaid, and, 

Sam died in Ms arms wilh your name upon ’is disdaining to notice that that veracious 

honest black lip.s.” mariner’s grasp was somewhat limp, sank 

“ Knough to kill any man,” muttered the into his chair again and asked for a 

discomfited Mr. CMark, looking round defiantly cigar. 

upon his murmuring friends. “Lend me the box, .Sol,” be .said, jovially, 

“Who is this putty-faced swab, Sol?” as he Ujok it from him. “ 1 Mn going to ’and 

demanded Mr. Wiggett, turning a fierce ’em njiiiul. 1‘his is my treat, mates. IVire 

glance in the shoemaker’s direction. old Henry Wiggett's treat.” 

“ He’s our cobbler,” said the- landlord, He passed the bo.x rt)und, Mr. Ketehinaid 
“but you don’t want to take no notice of watching in helpless indignation as the 

Mm. Nobody else doi's. He's a man who customers, discarding their ])ipes, thanked 

as good as told me Pm a liar.” Mr. Wiggett warmly, and hel[)ed themselves 

“Wot!” said Mr. VVMggett, rising and to a three[)enny cigar apiece. Mr. Clark 

stumping across the bar; 

“ take it back, mate. I’ve 
only got one leg, but 
nobody shall run down 
Sol w’hile I can draw 
breath. 'I'he finest sailor- 
man that ever trod a 
deck is wSol, and the be.st- 
’earted.” 

“ Hear, hear,” said Mr. 

Smith; “own up as you’re 
in the wrong, Ned.” 

“When 1 was laying 
in iny bunk in the fo’c’s’le 
being nursed back to life,” 
continued Mr. Wiggett, 

.e n t h u<i a s t i e a 1 1)', “ w ho 
was it that set by my side 
’olding my ’and and tell- 
ing me to live for his 
sake? — why, Sol Ketch- 
maid. Who was it that 
said he’d stick to me for 
Ketchmaid. Who was it said 
'e ’ad a crust 1 should have 
and so long as ’e ’ad a bed I 

half of it ^why, Sol Ketchmaid ! ” wk.^.kh s tkkat.” 

He paused to take breath, and a flattering 

murmur arose from his listeners, while the was so particular that he spoilt at least two 

subject of his di.scourse looked at him as by undue pinching before he could find one 

though his eloquence was in something of the to his .satisfaction. 

nature of a surprise even to him. Closing time came all too soon, Mr. 

,, “In my old age and on my beam-ends,” Wiggett, whose popularity was never for a 

' /continued Mr. Wiggett, “ 1 remembered them moment in doubt, developing gifts to which 

. W I knew if I could only his friend had never even alluded. He 

; my troubles were over. I knew that sang comic songs in a voice which made the 

^ I coald creep into ’is little harbour and lay glasses rattle on the shelves, asked some 
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really clever riddles, and wound up w’ith a 
conjuring trick which consisted in borrowing 
half a crown from Mr. Ketchmaid and making 
it pass into the pocket of Mr. Veter Smith. 
This last w^as i.)erliaps not quite so satisfactory, 
as the utmost efforts of the tailor failed to 
discover the coin, and he went home under 
a cloud of suspicion which nearly drove him 
frantic. 

“ r ’opo you’re satisfied,” said Mr. Wiggett, 
as the landlord, If.iving shot the bolts of the 
front door, returned to the bar. 

“You wa:nt a bit too far,” said Mr. Ketch 
maid, shortly ; “you should ha’ been content 
with doing what 1 t(.)l(l you to do. And who 
asked you to 'and iqy cigars round ?” 

“ 1 got a bit c\('itt‘d,” pleaded tlic other. 

“ And you rorg(.)t to li;ll ’em you’re going 
to start tomorrow to live with that niece of 
yours in New Zealand,” added the land- 
lord. 

“So J did.” said Mr. AViggetl, smiting his 
forehead; “so i did. Vm very sorry ; I’ll tell 
’em to rj Harrow night.” 

“ Mention it casual like, to-morrow morn- 
ing,” commanded Mr. Kt.'l('hmaid, “and 
get off in the arternoon, then I’ll gUe you 
some dinner besides the five shillings as 
arranged.” 

Mr. Wiggetl thanked him warmly and, 
taking a candle, witlidrew to t'le unwonted 
luxury of dean sheets and a soft l)ed. Idar 
some limi; he lay awake in de(‘p thought and 
then, smothering a laugh with the bed- 
doll ms, lie gave a sigh of content and fell 
asleep. 

To the landlord’s great annoyame his 
went for a walk next morning and did 
not return until the evening, when he ex- 
plained that he had walked too far for his 
cg[)pled condition and was unable to get 
back. Much sympathy was manifested for 
him in the bar, l)ut in nil the conversation 
that ensued Mr. Ketchmaid listened in vain 
for any hint of his departure. wSignals were 
of no use, Mr. VViggett merely nodding 
amiably and raising his glass in response; 
and when by considerable strategy he brought 
the conversation from pig killing to nieces, 
Mr V.;gg('tt cl eftly» transferred it to uncles 
and (liscoursc<i on pawnbroking. 

1'he herpless Mi. Ketchmaid suffered in 
.silence, with his e^e on the dock, and almost 
daiicccl vdth ii.upiitience at the tardiness of 
his departing guests, fie accompanied the 
last man to the door, fund then, crimson with 
rage, returned to the bar to talk to Mr. 
Wiggett. 

“ Wot ci’y’r mean by it ? ” he thundered 


“ Mean by what, Sol ? ” inquired Mr. 
Wiggett, looking up in suqirise. 

“Don’t you call me Sol, ’cos I won't have 
it,” vociferated the landlord, standing over 
him with his fist clenched. “ First thing to- 
morrow morning off you go.” 

“Off?” repeated the other, in amazC' 
ment. “ Off ? Where to ? ” 

“Anywhere,” said the overwrought land- 
lord ; “ so long as you get out* of here, I 
don’t care where you go.” 

Mr. Wiggett, wlio was smoking a cigar, 
the third that evening,, laid it earefully on 
the table by hi.s side, and regarded him with 
tender rei>r()ach. 

“ Von ain’t yourself, Sol,” he snid, with con- 
viction ; “don’t say anotl er word else you 
might .say things you’ll be sorry for.” 

His forebodings were more than jirstified, 
Mr. Ketchmaid indulging in a few remarks 
ab(^ul his l>irtl), [larcntagc, and character 
wb.ich would iiave shocked an Kast-end 
policeman. 

•“First thing to-n)()now morning .you go,” 
he concluded, fuacely. “ I’ve a good mind 
to turn you out now. You know the arrange- 
ment I made with you.” 

“ Arrangement 1 ” said the mystified Mr. 
W'iggett ; “ what arrangement ? Why, 1 ain’t 
seen you for ten years and more. If it ’adn’t 
been for meeting ('aji’n Peters — ” 

He was interrupted by frenzied and in- 
coherent exclamations from Mr. Ketch- 
maid. 

“ Sol Ketchmaid,” he said, with dignity, 

“ I ’ope you’re drunk. I ’ope it’.s the drink 
and not Sol Ketchmaid, wot 1 saved from 
the shark Ipv ’aving my leg bit off, talking, 

1 .saved your life, Sol, an’ I ’ave come into 
your little liarbour and lc*t go my little 
anclior to slay there till 1 gt) aloft to join 
poor Sam Jones wot died with your name on 
’is lips.’’ . 

He sprang suddenly erect as Mr. Ketch- 
nKu<], with a loud cry, snatched up a bottle 
and made as though to brain him with it. 

“ You rascal,” said the landlord, in a stifled 
voice. “ V’ou infernal rascal. I never set 
eyes on you till 1 saw you the other day 
on the (juay at Hurnsea, and, just for an 
inoercent little joke like with Ned Clark, 
asked you to come in and pretend.” 

“ Pretend 1” repeated Mr. Wiggett, in a 
horror-stricken voice. “ Pretend ! Have you 
forgotten me pushing you out of the way and 
saying, ‘Save yourself, Sol,’ as the shark’‘s 
jaws clashed together over my leg? Have 

you forgotten ’ow ?” 

“ Look ’ere,” said Mr. Ketchmaid, thrust- ; 
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ing an infuriated face close to his, “there 
never was a Henery Wiggett ; there never 
was a shark ; there never was a Sam Jones ! ” 

“Never — was — a- Sam Jones!’’ said the 
dazed Mr. ^Viggett, sinking into liis chair. 
“ Ain’t you got a spark o’ proper feeling left, 
Sol ? ” 

He fumbled in his pocket, and producing 
the remains of a dirty handkerchief wii>ed 
his eyes to /.he memory of the faithful Ijlack. 


“ Look here,” said Mr. Ketchmaid, putting 
down the bottle and regarding him intently, 
“you’ve got me fair. Now, will you go for 
a pound?” 

“Got you?” said Mr. Wiggett, severely; 
“ I’m ashamed of you, Sol. ( lo to bed and 
sleep off the drink, and in the morning you 
can take Henry Wiggett’s ’and, but not 
before.” 

He took a box of matches from the bar 
and, relighting the stump of his cigar, con- 
templated Mr. Ketchmaid for some time in 
silence, and then, with a serious shake of his 
head, stumped off to bed. Mr. Ketchmaid 
Remained below, and for at least an hour sat 
thinking of ways and means out of the 
■^Jemma into w’hich his ingenuity* had led 

! I'He went to bed with the puzzle still 


unsolved, and the ..morning yielded no 
solution. Mr. Wiggett appeared to have 
forgotten the previous night’s proceedings 
altogether, and steadfastly declined to take 
umbrage at a manner which would have 
chilled a rhinoceros^ He told several fresh 
anecdotes of himself and Sam Jones that 
evening; anecdotes which, at the imminent 
risk of choking, Mr. Ketchmaid was 
obliged to endorse. 

A week passed, “ and Mr. Wiggett 
still graced with his presence the bar 
of the Ship. The landlord lost 
flesh, and began seriously to consider 
the advisability of making a cltian 
i;)r(.‘ast of the .whole affair. Mr. 
Wiggett watched him anxiously, and 
with a skill born of a life-long study 
of humanity, realized that his visit 
was drawing to an end. At last, one 
day, Mr. Ketchmaid put the matter 
bluntly, 

“ I slwll tell the chaps to-night 
that it was a little joke on my part,” 
he announced, with grim decision ; 
“then I shall take you by the collar 
rand kick you into the road.” 

Mr. Wiggett sighed and shook his 
head. 

“ It’ll be a Uarible show-up for 
you,” lie said, softly. “ You’d better 
make it worth my while, and I’ll teJl 
*em this evening that I’m going to 
New /enland to liv(! with a niece 
of mine there, and that you’ve paid 
my passage for me. 1 don’t like tell- 
ing any more lies, Init, seeing it’s for 
you, I’ll do it for a couple of pounds.” 

“Five shillings,” snarled Mr. 
Ketchmaid. 

Mr. Wiggett smiled comfortably and shook 
his head. Mr. Ketchmaid raised his offer to 
ten shillings, to a pound, and finally, after a 
few remarks which prompted Mr. Wiggett to 
state that hard words broke no bones, flung 
into the bar and fetched the money. 

The news of Mr. Wiggett’s departure went 
round the village at once, the landlord him- 
self breaking the news to the next customer, 
and an overflow' meeting assembled that 
evening to bid the emigrant farewell. 

The landlord noted with pleasure that 
business was brisk. Sever^il gentlemen stood 
drink to Mr. Wiggett, and in return he put 
his hand in his owa pocket and ordered 
glasses round. Mr. Ketchmaid, in a state of 
some uneasiness, took the order, and then 
Mr. Wiggett, with the air of one conferring 
inestimable benefits, produced a lucky half- 
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penny, which had • once belonged to 
Sam Jones, and insisted upon his keep- 
ing it. 

“This is my last night, mates,” he said, 
mournfully, as he acknowledged the drink- 
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“ Ketchmaid told me hisself as he^ paid 
your passage to New Zealand,” said the shoe- 
maker j “ he said as ’e’d pressed you to stay, 
but that you said as blood was thicker 
even than friendship.” 



“bkkaking TIIK NRWs. ’ 


ing of his hcallh. “ Tn many ports I’ve 
been, and many snug pul)s 1 ’ave visited, 
but I ruiver in all my days con^e across a 
nicer, kinder-'earted lot o’ men than wot you 
are.” 

“ Hear, hear,” said \fr. Clark. 

*Mr. \Vigg(.'tt paused, and, taking a .sip from 
his glass to hide his emotion, resumed. 

“In my lonely pilgrimage through life, 
crippled, and ’aving to beg my bread,” he 
said, tearfully, “ 1 shall think o’ this ap[»y bar 
and these friendly faces. When I am wrestlin’ 
with tlie pangs of ’unger and being moved on 
by the ’earticss f)olice, I shall think of you as 
I last saw you.” 

“ Ikit,” said Mr. Smith, voicing the general 
consternation, “)(.'Li’ie going to your niece in 
New Zealand ? ” 

Mr, '\'iggett s)io(vk his head and smiled a 
sad, swee: smile. 

“I ’ave no niece,” he said, simply; “I’m 
alone in the worjfl” 

At these touching words his audience put 
their glasses down and stared in amaze at 
Mr. Ketchmnid, while that gentleman in his 
tun; gazed at Mr. Wiggett as though he had 
suddenly d ‘“'eloped horns and a tail. 


“ All lies,” said Mr. Wiggett, sadly. “ Til 
slay with pleasure if he’ll give the word. 
I’ll stay even n(.)W if ’e wishes it.” 

Ht‘ paused a moment as though to give 
his bewildered victim time to accept this 
offer, and then addreissed the scandalized 
Mr. (dark again. 

“ He don’t like my being ’ere,” he said, in 
a low voice. “ He grudgc.s the little bit I 
eat, I s’|)Ose. Ht; told me I’d got to go, and 
that tor the look o’ thing.s ’e was going to 
pretend I was going to New Zealand. I was 
too broke-’earted at the time to care wot he 
.saiti 1 ave no wish to sponge on no man — 
but, seeing your ’oiiest f:K;es round me I , 
cx)uldu’t go with a lie on niy lips —Sol Ketch- 
maid, old .shi|)mate good bye.” 

He turned to the speechless landlord, 
made as though to shake hands with him, 
thought better of it, and then, with a wave 
of his hand full of chastened dignity, with-, 
drew. His stump rang with pathetic insist- 
ence upon the brick-paved passage, paused! 
at the door, and then, tapping on the hard 
road, died slowly away in the distance. Inside 
the Shif the shoemaker gave an ominouff 
order for lemonade. 




T E 1' TIN, German y, is 
famous for the greatest 
shipyards on the J'^uropean 
Continent. One visiting 
the Vulcan Works in April of this year 
might have seen nine huge vessels in- 
course of construction, seven yet on the 
ways and two in the water. Of the nine 
ships; seven were for (lerrnan^ companies — 
one of them a ship of the^ line for the 
German navy. I'he other two were a cruiser 
for Russia and the Yakuma^ then just com- 
pleted, for Japan. Of the (ierman liners, 
two will be the greatest ships in the world, 
with a single exception, and will both have a 
greater speed than any other merchant ship. 
These splendid vessels, although intended for 
the Atlantic passenger service, to be fitted 
with a degree of luxuriousness hitherto un- 
^pproached, are all built under the require- 
ments of the German navy. On the deck 
there are beds for .the mounting of great 
the rudder and screws are especially 
j^otected from the possible shots, 

apparatus is provided for steering below 
pfeks in case the upper works are carried 


The fact that iliis country is no longer Suj^reine 
Mistress of the .Seas in j»oint speed is not 
one tin wliich a Hriton ean rtjflect with satis- 
faction. It is a slate of things which we hope - 
anti believtf is only teinp^^iu-y* In the mean- 
time we have lost our pride of place, and the 
following descriplion of the building * of ihe 
latest of the migldy vessels which have stolen it 
from us cannot fail to prove of inltrrest. 


away. Guns are rtyady at Ihamburg or at* 
Kiel, the crews are already organized ; and 
in a fortnight, should th(i Empire need 
them, these peaceful passenger ships could 
be made terrible engines of war. 

Two years ago there came from the 
Vulcan Works what was then the largest and 
swiftest of all ocean steamships, tiie Kai,ser 
Wilhelm der Grosse. Prophets of evil pre- 
destined these ships to failure. In vain. 
The great success of the Kaiser 1 Vilhelm der 
Grosse did more than any other one thing, 
perhaps, to establish the world fame of the 
German shipbuilder. Hardly had she l)een 
well tested when a still greater and still swifter 
ship was planned — the Deutschland. The 
Deutschland is not soo long or quite so 
broad as the Oceanic, so recently from the 
yards of the Irish builders at Belfast, but she 
is next to her in size and much swifter. 

On the ways of the Vulcan Works there is 
a long brown spine of steel, knobbed with 
rivets and almost reqjdy for the ribs. It is 
the keel of an unnamed ship which will be 
as large as the Deutschland, attd anothec is 
being planned to surpass the Oceanic. A few 
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years ago,; builders said confidently that the 
limit of ’size had beep reached ; now there 
is none who would venture to name a limit. 

The time has come in shipbuilding when 
the addition of half a knot of speed is an 
epoch. The builder is so hemmed in and 
set about with problems that the half-knots 
beyond twenty-two — and there are only a few 
twenty-two-knot merchant ships — mean a 
vast outlay of money, time, and skill. And 
hyet these fractional knots are l)aying invest- 
ments. A vessel* that steams, say, 565 miles 
a day, while her nearest rival makes only 502 
miles, will arrive in Now York from Cher- 
bourg nearly a full day ahead -and a day in 
the life of a man whose minutes are counted 
in sovereigns is not to be despised. 

It is probable that if a great steamshij) 
company should order a 750ft. shij) to 
ihake thirty knots an hour, the builders 
would take the contract— eagerly, too. Hut 
it would be in a s[)irit of .solemnity. 'The 
steamship com[)anies are not ready, - how 
ever, to go lorw;'rd so rapidly as that ; the 
money involved is too great. Vet in the 
Dailschhind they have built a vessel 686‘;d't. 
long, 67ft. broad, and 44lt. deej), with a con 
tract speed averaging at least tweiity-two 
knots (about twenty-six miles) an hour during 
the entirt; voyage, and with a prol)ability of 
twenty three knots or more an hour. Jn 
order to force such an enormous mass of 
steel, machinery, and coal through the water 
the builders mhst of necessity constru(‘t 
engines such as no otlu'r shij) ever had 
indeed, the greatest engines in the wtuld, 
either on land or on .sea. it requires a 
33,000 horse power to drive the Deulschland. 

•I'lit^ greatest (ierman warship, tlu; Kaiser 
Friedrich III., has only 1 8,000 horse power ; 
the Oceanic, the greatest of ships in size, 
h^s only 27,000 horsepower; the Cam- 
pania hn.s 30,000 horsepower. It was 
therefore tinknown ground that the Vulcan 
^builders covered wdicn they undertook to 
build the world’.s greatest engines. Hut 
there was no uncertainly about it. Indeed, 
in shipbuilding almost everything depends 
on ext'crience. 'I'he builders knew to almo.st 
the last detail just what was necessary to 
the CO- struction »nd operation of such 
enormous macmneiy ; the strength of every 
bit of ^ metal; the .sizes of the parts that 
would give the jgeatest efficiency, and yet 
occupy the; smallest space ; the proper loca- 
tion in the ship of the va.st weights of the 
boilers, the coal-bunkers, and so on— all of 
these facts had been established by years of 
experience '^th smaller craft. It required 

Vol.xx.-86. 


the continuous work for six months of ovef v 
a score of draughtsmen to make the pknSj , 
to say nothing of the greater work of the ■ 
men in whose brains the beautiful lines of • 
the ship were first traced, and who bad - 
planned the engines and solved to a nicety 
tho.se w^onderful problems of strains and of 
vibration and balance, a single mistake in 
which might have ruined the entire creation. 

As in other branches of art, the ship* 
builder must work within certain circum- 
scribed limits. For instance, if he could 
make his vessel of any depth, he might build 
much larger, and there jvould be practically 
no limit to his speed — forty knots would be 
almost as easy as twenty-three. But he 
must construct his ship .so that it will float, 
into the harbours at New’ York and Idverpool 
and Hamburg, where the channels are hardly 
l)eyotKl 30ft. in depth. At the same time, 
if he would have her make a high speed, 
he must lit her with enormous engines ; 
and yet if his engines are too large his 
vessel will not carry enough coal to get 
her across the Atlantic and leave afiy room 
for [)assengers. If he increases breadth to 
make her carry a larger load — in other 
words, if he makes her tubby — he cannet 
drive lier through the water at the required 
speed. On the other hand, if he makes her 
1(^0 long in proportion to her breadth and 
depth she will break' her back with the 
enormous w'eights which she carries and the 
thrust of her machinery. 

'These are only a few of the difficulties , 
with w'hich the builder must wrestle, but they 
will serve to indicate faintly the delicacy and 
intricacy of the art— the necessity of striking 
just the proper prof)ortions of depth, lengthy • 
breadth, w'eight, so that the vessel will derive 
the greatest possible speed from the work of 
her engines. 

After these problems of size and proper- , 
lions are settled there is the further diffi- ; 
culty of the balancing of the great ship. 
Here are engines and boilers weighing thou- 
sands of ton.s ; here are bunkers which* must , 
be loaded with other thousands of tons of 
coal ; hero are hundreds of tons of other 
machinery, water-tanks, cargo, and so on. 
'They must all so be arranged in the long, 
narrow shell of the ship that she lists neither 
to right nor to left, and so that throughout 
her w^hole 700ft. of length, more or lessi 
she never sinks more than a few feet deeper 
at one end than at the other. Then there 
is the problem of preventing the vibratipn 
of the prSpellers as nearly as may be from 
.shaking the ship j of ventilation, and of 
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THE STRAND MAGA/JNE. 

f)rovicling strong draughts of air to the ice. Where the Vulcan Works along 

furnaces 40ft. or 50ft. below the upper deck. its shore the bank rises at a gentle slope, and 

The casual visitor at a great shipbuilding here stands the scaftolcling for seven ships, 

establishment is rarely aware of the impor- So narrow is the river that three of these 

tance of this preliminary work in which the cradles have been placed at a sharp angle 

genius of the supreme craftsman has its to the water in order that when the greatest 

keenest expression. He sees a few absorbed shi[)s are launched they may not crasli into 

men in a loft, bending over desks and draw- the o})posite bank. A ship's scaffolding at a 

ing-tahles or making computations. distance resembles a gigantic basket, one end 

are not particularly imf)ressivc, especially of which rests in the edge of the water, while 

when his t;^^es still see green from the light the other rcachc's high up on the bank. On 

of great forges and his cars still ring with nearer approacih the sidtts of this basket 

the thunder of sledges. And yet it is here resolve tlicmselves into an intricate maze of 



THE SKEEKTON or TIIK “ HKUTSCHl-ANn. ’ 

Thi.s picture gives son>e conception of tlie enormous c;ipacity of the “ Dfuischlnntl ” ; she has a disyjlacemcnt of 23,200 tons, 
and provides accomnuMlation for /,75o passengers and a cr«:w of 550. 


that the ship is first built —finished to the timbers of enormous [iroportions. Here the 

last rivet in plan and blue print before the shi[) is born. The interior of the basket has 

first block of the bed is laid in place. A been cunningly fashioned by the artificer 
score of men, directed by the brains of the until it follows the lines of the future vessel 
master engineers and designers, have created — a sort of huge wooden mould. At the 

a ship in six months which will require the bottom runs a long, low ridge of stout timbers, 

labour of 1,500 men for nearly two years to called the bed, sloping down to the water 

body forth in steel. I’his is to support the backbone or 

The River Oder at Bredow is only a keel of the ship. 

• narrow stream without tides or perceptible In one of the cradkis the keel pieces of a 
furrent. When we saw it first the water was new warship had just been laid, A crew of 
a mitiky brown, blotched with bits of rotten riveters were at work fastening* the vertical 
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keel pieces to the horizontal keel. Imagine ship’^s longest rib; a force of workmen wait- 
a machine as tall as ^ man and having the ing for the furnace door to open— that is * 
shape of your thumb and finger when where the ribs are shaped. The miister , 
fashioned in the form of a C. A boy at a workman lias pegged out the curve of a rib 
hand forge throws a bursting red rivet, by fitting iron pins in the holes of the floor. ' 
Another workman seizes it with tongs and When the signal is given the furnace door i 



TUK “DElJTsCHI.ANi)” SIX MONTHS AFTER HER KEEL WAS LAID. 

Showiiii* the keel, ribs, the sronrul, or “ false," hottotn, ami the girders which are to support the declfS. On the right and left 
'' is the scallhldiiig, or «:nulle, erected before the frame, within which the frame is built. 


drops it into a hole in the shi[)’s spine. 'I’hcrc bursts open, emitting a blinding glare of 

is a shout and a (juiek signal ; the giant thumb light and fervid heat. A single dark figure,' 

and finget of the machine close in and come black against the glow, grapples with huge 

deliljerately together, one at each end of the pincers in the furnace mouth ; t^c workmen, 

rivet. There is no sound ; but when the lail a moment before standing inert and lax 

maeliine o[)ens again and draws away the of muscle, now bend their shoulders to a 

lower end of that rod of iron, as thick as a liawser, and the bar of melnl, so hot that its 

man's two thumbs, lias b(.‘en crushed like so edges bear no definite outline, is diagged 

much piilty into a roiinded head. Tliis rivet forth. ^Vith infinite deftness and fearless- 

shrinks in cooling, and draws the beams of ness, with swiftness and yet without hurry, 

steel "ogether until they are like one solid this fiaming bar is crowded against the pegs 

piece. .Vnd that 's the daily work of the of the curve, the workmen smiting it with 

pneumatic riveting machine. hammers, driving other pegs, straining at 

The ribs of tli^ ship come from the mills levers, and smiting again. Once the steel 
in long, Uraigltt, L-shaped beams which must wrinkled in bending like a blotting-pad, as if 
be bent to the delicate curves of the ship’s reluctant to submit. In two minutes’ time 
body. A v.Mde iron floor, full of equi- a simple L of iron had become a ship’s rib, 
distant holes ; a furnace 65ft. long— of a curving in the shape of the hull, and ready,' 
length greri; enough to hold and heat the except for rivet holes, foi service. 





IN ONK ok TIIK Vl-'l.CAN MJOI’S. 

Here the Steel ribs of t lie vessel are bent into shap<\ A sixty-foot bar of metal is (Iran.iied wliiie boi 
. from the furnaces, crowded against the peji's that plot its cuiveon the iron floor, and in !\v<) minutes 
is made ready for service. 


In’ ways just as fascinating the steel plates 
which are tp form the skin of the ship arc 
fashioned. Mere is a pair of enormous rollers 
of steel, like the rollers of a laundress’s 
wringer. Between them a plate of steel as 
large as two dining-tables is fed, leaving 
part of it sticking straight but. Just at 
the proper momeni a third roller rises from 
below, pushed upward by the resistless force 
of hydraulic 'pressure. When it reaches the 
plate we start back, expecting to .see the 
‘Cold steel snap like glass; but, instead, it 
bends upward as easily as though it were 
pasteboard, until it is almost L-shaped. 
jThfen the noiseless but mighty roller that has 
the work slips back again. 

IfVround the head of each cradle at the 


Vulcaft yards 
there is a cluster 
of machines 
covered with 
umbrella - like 
canopies of cor- 
rugated iron. 
There are thick, 
saw ’ like shears 
that trim the steel 
plates, threc- 
‘ quarters of an 
inch thick, as a 
little girl would 
snip the corners 
of a bit of calico 
cloth. Other 
maclunes there 
are that bore end- 
less numbers ot 
rivet -holes in 
beams, girders, 
a n d plates ; 
others counter- 
sink these holes ; 
still olhers level 
off the edges tif 
the plates, and 
then a huge crane 
litis thiMii over 
into the scaffold- 
ing, dangles 
them, though 
they weigh ten 
tons each, just 
where they arc to 
be plaf'cd, and 
the workmen fit 
and fasten rhc'^n 
in. 

One year from 
the time that the 
keel of ihQ'.Peuts^rA/iwd was laid her hull was 
finished. It loomed huge and brown through , 
the scaffolding which still protected and 
supported it, and it was ready to take the 
sea. In January, lyoo, the Emperor came 
up from Berlin with a brilliant guard of 
officers. Count von Billow pulled the silken 
cord, champagne was s[)attercd on the great 
ship’s stern, and she shot forward into the. 
water. This shell of steel weighed upwards 
of 9,200 tons, and had cost all of a million 
and a quarter of dollars, o There were yet 
to be added the engines and the fittings, 
which would her total weight to over 

16,500 tons, and he» total cost to over 
3,ooOyOoodols. 

In a|ji?eat shipyard one tool suinds supreme 
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in iniportence over all others'^ It goes by 
the highly expressive title of ** shear-legs,” a 
kind of crane. From the top hangs heavy 
chain tackle which will lift a hundred tons 
as easily as a hoy would pick up a penny. 
And this is the way all of the heavy interior 
fittings — the engines, pumps, boilers, stacks, 
masts, and so on— are placed in the ship. 

With Captain Albers, to whom fell the 
honour of taking the Deutschland on her 
first voyage, we 
went up the broad 
plank gangway 
which led from 
the river bank to 
the promenade 
deck of the vessel. 

Fifteen hundred 
men were there 
at work on her, 
hammering, saw- 
ing, planing, fit- 
ting, and yet so 
huge was slie 
the force seemed 
small, and there 
were arenas where 
not a man was to 
lx? seen. 

'I'he space over 
the Dcut sell land's 
engines still gaped 
wide open at the 
time of our first 
visit, suggesting 
from the u])per 
deck an enormous 
grimy pit. 'I’hc 
cylinders fijr the 
main t'ligines were 
still o[)en at the top, the largest being 
ivairly 9ft. in diameter, with a weight of 
forty-five tons — larger than the funnels of 
many a large steamer. Having gone down 
three stories of decks, we descended a ladder 
fully 6ofl. lotig, into the de[>ths of the ves.sel. 
One may read indefinitely the cold figures 
relating to the size of the engines and boilers 
in ar. ocean steamer, and still he will not 
realize their greatness. But let him get down, 
pigmy ;‘ke, among the machinery itself, and 
look up into one cf the great twin engines, 
and he will receive an impression of size 
and power sucl), as he will never forget, 
especially it h(^ visits this greatest of all 
engines. There are 128 cylinders in the 
engines, and the shipdias nearly a third , of a 
mile of railroad track for carrying h^r coal 
from the b'^vjkers to the furnaces, r - 


It was interesting to hear Captain Albeff 
explain how the great ship was balanc^-^y 
the. engine just aft of amidship, boilei^fe 
forward, fresh water in great tanks on eac|i ; 
side just balancing each other, coal in tli^f 
bunkers around the boilers, so that in cai^ 
of war the enemy's shot could not pierce td 
the ship's vitals ---and how water could be let , 
in from the .sea to this or that compartment 
to balance the coal burned away. 'Hiis was 
all intffre.sting, but 
w e f e 1 1 m ore 
deeply impressed 
by iIjc strange, 
cold, dark, re- 
sounding hole iri 
the extreme stern 
and at the bottom 
of the great ship, 
whic'h wc reached 
through a door in 
a sti.el wall. Here 
in silence, and 
almost without 
human attention, 
works the mighty 
liidder arm of the 
ship. It travel? 
in a cogged quad-: 
rant, and it is so 
big that the engine 
which runs it is 
perched on top of 
it, and rides back 
and furtli as the 
rudder answer?, 
the touch of the 
.steersman’s finger 
on tlie bridge, 
d'ho Deutsch^- 
4/w/ may 1 h‘ said to be twenty-one ships 
in one. In passing up the vessel* from 
stern to stem we crept ihrougb numerous 
gangways of steel, the doors, of which , 
could be instaiUly closed, and so screwed 
on rubber l)attens as to be impervious 
to both wat<;r and air. In cas(' of an acci- 
dent at .sea two men spring instantly tO 
each of these doors and close them fast ; and 
the ship, a moment before a single great 
apartment, beta)mes twenty -one separate 
rooms, hnvifig no connection feelow decks. 
If one, or two, or even five of these compart- 
ments fill with water, the ship will still float 
w'ith the Imoyancy of those remaining. And 
each compartment has its own pumps and it? 
own means of escape for passengers, so that 
even though there is a yawning hole in th0‘ 
ship’s bottom she may yet sail safely intd 





CAi' l AIN AIHKkS, OK IHE “ IlK(! ISC II 1. A M». " 

Drawn from life l»y (ieorge Variaii, April, lyoo. 
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KTOKE-HOLK OF THE “ DEUTSCHI.AN O.” 

In the foreground is shown the railway used for carrying coal from the bunkers to the furnaces. 


port. The Deutschland also has two bottoms. After the shi[)’s engines and boilers, 
The real bottom of the ship lies from 4ft. to perhaps the most impressive pieces of 
8ft, beneath the false bottom ; both are mechanism are the shafts, which reach from 
almost ecpially strong, so that if a hidden the engine out through the stern of tlie 

reef burst through the outer plates there will vessel, whore they drive the propellers. In 
still remain a firm, dry inner bottom to keep many respects, also, the, so shafts are the 
out the winter. I'his wide space — it might most difficult of any part of the ship to 
be called the sub-basement of the vessel — produce. They are made of a special, high- 
' : te own separate compartments into priced nickel steel. Fach of them is 215ft. 

water can be let at will to balance the long — longer than many good - sized ships, 

|hip if .she does not ride evenly. and twice as large around - as a man’s 

■ 
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body. They must needs have strength to 
drive such a weight of steel through the 
water at such a speed. F.ach bears on 
its tip end outside the ship a screw propeller 
of manganese bronze, each blade of which 
weiglis four and one-half tons. 'I'hcy are 
the work of that great CJerman, Herr 
Krupp, of Essen, and they re[)resent tlie 
acuK; of the art of steel -making. Upon 
its arrival from the mills the shaft is in five 
parts, and it looks rough and coarse. But 
the workmen at the Vulcan fit the [lieces one 
by one into an enormous lathe, and plane 
them down as a cabinet-maker would turn 
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the leg of a chair. We saw such a lathe at 
work, and picked up fine shavings of nickel 
steel, curled and strong as a clock spring. 

Such a vessel as the Deutschland would 
have been an impossibility a few years ago^ 
not only for mechanical reasons, but because 
she could not liave been made to pay. The 
Deutschland carr’es no freight. She is wholly 
a passenger and mail steamer ; and she is 
now a possibility because people are richer, 
and every year more of them .travel back 
and forth between Europe and America. 
And to make such a speed as that indicated 
for the Deutschland means that so much 
room is required 
by the power-pro- 
ducing machinery 
. nd coal that there 
really is not any 
sjiace for a large 
cargo. But for her 
purpose — that of 
carrying 1,750 pas- 
sengers across the 
Atlantic in the least 
possible space of 
time and with the 
greatest luxury — 
the Deutschland is 
the perfection of 
the shipbuilder’s 
art. 

Some few facts 
about the new ship 
may help to a rea- 
lization of what a 
great modern 
ocean liner really 
is, and how abso- 
lutely complete she 
must be made in 
every particular, 
d'he Deutschland^ 
for instance, has a 
complete refriger- 
ating plant, four 
hosi)itals, a safety 
deposit vault for 
the immense quan- 
tities of gold and ! 
silver which pass 
between tlte banks 
of luirope and 
America, eight kit- 
chens, a complete 
post office with 
German and 
American clerks, 
thirty electrical ^ 



SHIPPING THE KUUDKR. 

The size of ii and of the propellers may be realized by comparison with the workmen who are fixing 
^ it in its place. 
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THE BOW OF THE “ DEUTSCHLAND.” 
As seen from the bridge on her trial trip. 


motors, thirty-six pumps, most of them of When we last saw the Deutschland great 
.American and English make, no fewer than daubs of red and white chalk- marks covered 
seventy -two steam engines, a complete her steel sides from stem to stern. Some 

drug store, a complete fire department, (German workman, with feeling for the 

with pumps, hose, and other fire 4 ighting monster on whom he kad so long beep 

madiinery, a library, 2,600 electric lights, two toiling, had scrawled in big letters, “ Gluck 

barber shops, room for an orchestra and auf” — “Good luck!” Since that time, as 

^ brass band, a telegraph system, a telephone everybody knows, she lias broken the 

system, a complete printing establishment, record for the passage between New York 

I dark-room, a cigar store, an and Plymouth, leaving on September 4tb, 
fire-alarm system, • and a special 1900, and covering 2^982 miles in 5days 

H^^c^rator for flowers. yhrs. 38min. 

, . 




" For a Charity!' 

THE THEATRICALS WE GOT UP FOR IT IN AN INDIAN HILL 

STATION. 

.By Mrs. Fred Maturin. 


HE HIGHLANDS/’ Jella- an address to the dead parrot vsliich ate the 

[Tehar, Darjeclin';. June ist. bonnet): — 

— 'J'he nuns have broken. Was it thou, profane bird, 

It’s very dull. I was reading ^ heard ? 

the Belle of ihe I'own yester and it’s awful rot —between you and me. 

day —a new lady’s paper just June 3 rd.— Rehearsals have begun — in 
out from England -and saw that the Home rny bungalow'. Morton says he’d never have 

of Reflection for Swearing and Backbiting taken leave if he’d known this. "Lhere are 

Parrots is in groat need of kinds, 'rhe twenty women in the tableaux and twenty- 

])eople who run it say that it is an excellent five men, and 1 had to give them nil tiffin, 

cause — that a parrot was 
^irought there a few days 
before w'ho knew' its (!atc- 
chism, and yet used the 
most shocking language, and 
finally, having over - eaten 
itself on the lionnet of the 
Lady Superior, died, using 
such language towards the ■ 
jet ornaments cyi the bonnet 
that its end had to be merci- 
fully hastened. Ikinds were 
earnestly pleaded for, but 
whether for a new bonnet 
for the J.rady Superior, or 
what, the appeal did not 
clearly state. 

I felt so miserable and 
dwll that 1 thought, “ Let s 
get up some theatricals for 
this charity.” So w'e’re going 
to do it, and have written 
to the Branch Home of 
Reflection for the Parrots in 
Calcutta and told them to “thk pakkot had ovKH-iiAn-.N nsKi.i. on hie udnnet of thk LADY 

’ , , SI'IMCKIOR.'* 

expect a large ctie(|ue about 

the end of the rains, w'hich is the lime we of course. 1 ’hey rode, and came up in 
have fixed for the perfo’^mance. dandies, from Darjeeling in torrents of rain. 

The> have sent us a lot of their little 'Lhere was a lot of dis('u.s§ion about what 

pamphlets. wTitten by kind people for their tableaux to have, and it seems to me there’ll 

Home, , 0 paste up nnd .send about the be row^s before long, for everyone wants the 

station, and a juirrol sits on a ring in one bt^si parts, and no one wnll do the ol 4 - 

corner with its head on one side, and the women, bystanders, and so on. 
poetr y is by peopli* like Bishops and 1 .ord Some women are unreasonable, really. . Ij 
Mayors and leaders of fashion, who are all and I .set the fashion in the station (oif 

interested in the charity, and it’s mostly sup- course, I don’t count that lump, 

posed to be written by cockatoos and parrots Horner, whose husband ships bananas tp 

and macaws, and all that sort of bird, Trincomalce, and so can dress her nicely),; 

appealing to public to help them. and so, naturally, in Dream of Fa^ 

One piece of poetry, by a lady, begins (it’s Women” I felt it my duty to be Hekn.M 

voi. xx..-'8e. ■ 
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Troy^ and La took Cleopatra; and Mrs. 
Horner, who longs to be somebody, 
was dreadfully offended because 1 gave 
her the part of Cleopatra's old black 
nurse. 

I meant to give them all such a nice tiffin 
-^I’m sure I spent mont*y and time enough 
ordering it. The bazaar Ijill will be awful — 
and the wh^le thing was sj)oilt by the Iss- 
Ste 7 Vy as the cook calls it. I said, “ I wish 
Abdool wouldn’t cram his stews with these 
little black things which liavt no taste. 1 
can’t imagine what thty are.” And Morton, 
always ready to contradict me, of course, 


said, “ Well, I call them excellent — nothing 
; these poor beggars of servants can do ever 
satisfies you.” 

** They’re very riling,” says Captain Frere, 
determined to stand up for me, yet trying to 
be polite to everyone, because he wants 
Morton to be the IVo/f in the burlesque. 
(He’ s'stage-manager.) “ '1 ell us now, Colonel, 
what’s your opinion of the way we treat 
pative servants out here ? One hears such 
I ^different opinions.” 

V tf you ask me,” says Morton, grumpily, 
I it’s beastly. I never can under- 

sti^^^eat, hulking Englishmen kicking and 
ifk^cicing, about these poor, lean, half-fed 


beggars who can't reCaliate ! And, as my 
opinion is asked for, 1 call it unmanly, and 
nothing else.” 

“ These little black spices,” said I, 
changing the conversation, “ look very funny, 
and I’m going to send for the children’s 
magnifying- glass I gave Cedric on his birth- 
day. Bearer, jaa beito juldee chota glass ^ 
turn sumsta dehiee kewusteeP 

“You’ve told him to go^and sit quickly 
under the glass. Why the deuce, Hetty, 
don’t you learn Hindustani properly 

The magnifying-glass came, and I put it 
over one of the black things Morton said 
was so delicious, and it was 
an ant. We had eaten 
thousands — I don’t know 
where they all came from. 1 
gave one loud scream, and 
so did ].a, and everyone 
covered up their faces. 
Morton gave one glance 
through the magnifier, and 
then rushed out of the 
veranda to the cook-house, 
dragging the cook forth by 
the hair of his head, and 
kicking him along., as lie 
went, 'idle cook, who had 
just refreshed himself afft.T 
his labours by washing his 
head in the soup tureen, and 
had got a pudding-cloth lied 
round his head to dry it, came 
running along propelled by 
Morton’s boot, and crying 
piteously that the sahib nut 
be angry, ants all dead in tne 
boiling. 

'Fhe cook’s form appeared 
for an instant to make a 
curve on the edge of the 
khud against the .sky, and 
then went over the khud, 
landing in a rhododendron below, and the 
pudding-cloth was left in Morton’s hands. 

So much for Morton’s sermonizing. 

June 15th. — Wouldn’t anyone think that 
in a tableau called “ Velvet and Rags ” the 
person chosen for Vek^et would rather ;be 
that than Rags 1 Morton and I have had - a 
terrible scene ; and really, if that hateful Mrs. 
Horner is going to have her own way like 
this, I’ll throw up these theatricals, parrots 
or no parrots. As it is, I don’t suppose 
there’ll be half as much to send the charity 
as we thought, for everyone is choosing their 
own dresses, and as each wohian has, ol 
course, inwardly vowed not to be outdone by 




"FOX A CHARITY. 
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the others, and all thel^ills are being sent in 
to Captain Frere, “to be paid for out of the 
proceeds,” I don’t know how much there 
will be over for the parrots, I’m sure. 

As for the “ V'elvet and Rags,” 1 will give 
in— T intend to be, and if Mrs. Horner 
doesn’t care to he / let her go out of it 
altogether. The pi(’lnre was in the Academy 
one year, and will make a lovely tableau. On 
one side sits a bi^autifully tlressed, rather fat, 
well-fed, looking woman i?i a l)all dress, by 
a roaring fire --she looks complacent and 
prosperous, and, with her fan in one hand, 
leans back in her chair languidly glancing, 
with a self satisfied smile, over her ball 
programme. Her opera-cloak is thrown over 
a chair. 

1'he other side shows the street outside 
her house. 'Fhe snow is falling thickly it is 
two in the morning and sitting on the door- 
step, exhausted with hunger and cold, leans 
‘a beautiful pale girl in a shabby black dress, 
her head against the hall door, a basket with 
withered bunches of violets in her lap. 

We asked Mrs. Horner up to dinner with 
several others one night on purpose to ask 
her to take Ve/vet^ and she flew into a tt^miier. 
TA put it very nicely for me, and descrilH'd 
the picture and«e\pressions, and said, “V'ouVe 
cut out for Velvety with all your lovely 
clothes, and you have just the look, and the 
woman who does RuiO^s must have a lot of 
expression and Velvet needn’t have any. 
Mrs. Langtry took Ra^s in l^ady W^eakes 
famous tableaux, you know. And Hetty will 
do Rags and give you up Velvety and you 
can show off one of your grand new dresses.” 

’^Morton says he never heard anything more 
nastily put, and enough to rile any woman, 
especially after La and I had taken care to 
explain that Velvet had to have “a smug 
ex[)ression,” which is what Mrs. Horner has 
to perfection. 

1 cried myself to sleep, hut I won’t give up 
Rags. 

June ihth. - Mrs. Horner has retired from 
the theatricals altogetlua', and has got Morion 
to promise he won’t do the Wolf. We have 
cut each e her to-day riding on the Mdl. 

|uiK; »7th. — Mrs.* Horner is back in the 
theatricals, afio has consented to do Velvet if 
she may look “pensive” instead of smug. 
We said .Uk might* if she could. She rode 
up here to choia-ha/aree and hepn to cry, 
and Morton is making himself so disagreeable 
khou^ the Wolf (and lie’s the only man in 
the station who can howl like one, and the 
only one wb J/^ will spend four evenings run- 
ning with a wolf-skin and a mask on) that I 


swallowed my feelings and made it up with 
her. 

June 24th. — We are all .so worn out with 
rehearsing that we are going to have a rest;^ 
and Captain Frere has got up an expedition ; 
for the whole crunpany to go to Sandhoolc 
Phu, near the Snows. We start to morrow ■ 
inoiming with tents, coolies, ponie.s, and . 
dandies. It seems as if there’s t<^ be a week’s 
break in the rains, so I hope we shall have 
fun. 

June 2Qth.-— Sandhook Phu. We arrived 
here after an awful jourftcy. It was fine the 
first day, and nothing esjiecial happened 
except that Mrs. Horner’s luggage got lost — 

the croolies went the wron^, road and when 

we all turned u[) at dinner-lime in the d5k 
bungalow in i're.sh muslin dresses she had to 
kee[) to her habit, which makes her look 
awfully fat, and she was in a horrible temper. 

It began to rain again in the night. We 
latlies all slept in dressing gowns in one 
big room, some on beds and some in , 
the tables turned upside down, and sud- 
denly Stella Wyndham awoke us all with 
a |)iereing yell. 'I'wo leeches were fastened 
to her firce sucking hi.T blood, and she 
said she’d swallowed another, and instantly 
we all found our fi^ces covered with 
tliem too, and tlie floor was black with 
them out of the wet jungle around. Lk 
seized hold of one of Stella’s leeches and 
Mrs. Ruthven the other, and tuggttd, but they 
hung on like grim death. So terrific were 
our .screams that Morton and Major Ruthven 
rushed in with pistols and a hluiulerbuss, 
and the chokeydar and hearer and other 
.servants rushed in too, and Morton, think- 
ing it was they h.ad been caught thieving, set 
to work to fi'll every servant to the ground 
before we could make him understand it was 
the leeches. By this lime all the men had 
thrown on something and collected, and 
someone fetched salt and threw it over our 
faces, and the leeches dropped off. We are 
terribly tlisfigured. 

Wo still had seven miles up the mountain- 
side to do, when it began to pell torrents, 
and night found us Heaven knows where, 
for wc had missed our way. We were in a 
thick jungle, and most of the ladies in. 
dandie.s, and suddenly a huge grizzly bear ; 
appeared on tlie twilit path ahead. With; 
one howl of “Allah” every dandie- wallah 
dropped his pole and bolted, and we all 
came to the ground with a crash. The 
coolies bolted too, pitching down our luggage, 
and I heard my portmanteau bouncing down 
the khud into the river below. In the 
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fusion no one noticed that the bear had (which comes off in three weeks), for it seems 

bolted too, and we all fainted several times there is great excitement about it in Calcutta, 

over before we would listen to the men, who and the one little daily train would never 
kept shouting, “He’s gone! It’s all right I hold half the crowds. We pay in advance 

He’s scooted ! No danger I He w’as more for it — the charity won’t lose by it, for every- 

frightened than you were, I tell you.” one who uses the trains will pay us back, 

Mrs. Horner, we were told through the and we expect packed houses each night. 
darkne.ss, was seriously injured in her spine, We have also taken the precaution to book 
through her dandie having dropped on a the whole of Border’s Hotel for the four 
rock. No one had any matches that would nights. Border is selling the tickets for us 

light ; they had ail got wet. No one knew and providing the meals. Some of us live 

w|iere we were or which turning to Uike, so far, we have engaged the Town Hall and 

and it ended in out spending the night on all the dressing-rooms from now up, and 



“MR. IIERDEKT AND CAPTAIN PKEKE HAD A SCENE ABOUT IT.” 


that path five feet wide, and a yawning Border .sends meals there for us, and has 
precipice below us, and, for all we knew, the fitted up beds and washing-stands in the 
bear, his wife, and family all close by. It dressing rooms for the Edens and some 
rained as it only can in the Himalayas. 'Fhe tea-planters, who can’t, of course, ride back 
leeches had a glorious time. You should thirty ’miles every clay. Mr. Eden is 
have seen us all when the sun rose. We growling, his wife says, because she’s never 
got here somehow at midday, and coolies home now, and everything is- going to 
, have been sent running to Darjeeling to the dog.s. She has frizzled in that odious 
fetch two doctors— for everybody is ill of tea-plantation of his for ' seven years, and 
something. now he grudges her the innocent amuse- 

^ July T9th.-^-Back in Darjeeling, after ment of being ballet-girl in the burlesciue, 

: ;'*‘many peradventiires by the way,” as my and is trying to spoil the whole thing hy 

Nina used to say. forbidding her to kick higher tfian his nose, 

Captain Frere is engaging special trains to which is, of course, no way at all, and he 
Calcutta people up here for our show and Captain Frere had a scene about it. 



^^FOR A charity:^ 


Captain Frere said if* he liked to hang his 
nose up on the wings as a guide he’d try and 
oblige him, but otherwise he could have no 
interference ; and Mr. Eden said that the 
parrots might swear themselves black in the 
face before he’d let his wife show her ankles 
before all Bengal. 

Mrs. Eden swooned away when he 
made this brutal speech, for it was a hot 
afternoon, and ^he was the only one who 
couldn’t pick u|) the Pigeon’s Wing Step, 
which consists of jumping off the ground 
and flapping your feet together in rnid-air, 
and then Catherine-wheeling off the stage. 
She said her back was ricked, and she felt 
one of the knobs of her spine moving about, 
but Dr. Saunders, whom Mr. Eden sent 
for, in a terrible fright, said it was the whale- 
bone of her dress broken in two. 

Dr. Saunders still has Mrs. Horner under 
his care, and also Stella Wyndham, who will 
have it that the leech she swallowed is suck- 
*ing her lungs dry , and he says he expects his 
bill alone will swallow up all the proceed.s, 

August 3rd. -Last night vve had a semi- 
dress rehearsal of llie .show, and Captain 
Linden, in honour of it, gave us all aTsupper 
afterwards at Sorder’s ilulel. 

I’liis mc’'ni»g there is a terrible uproar 
about the supper parly, for Captain Linden 
and Mr. Floss must have had too much 
cham])agne, and threw things at each other 
till everything, windows included, wa.s 
smashed, and Sorder has sent in the bill 
to Captairi Frere. He has charged eiglity 
rupees for an ostrich egg, which was in a 
glas.s case, and which Mr. Floss sat on for 
fufi. Sorder showed it to us, and Mr. P'loss 
said he was most unreasonable : he’d got his 
beastly egg hatched for nothing, and yet 
wasn't sali.sfied. Sorder said if Mr. Floss 
insulted him much longer he’d do something 
which would astonish him, and Mr. Floss 
said nothifig could astonish him, not even if 
Sorder dressed up as the baby ostrich, and 
went round the Mall croaking, “ Where’s 
my pa ? ” 

Sorder got so red, that La and 1 jumped on 
to our pon es and rode off, and we last heard 
him Saying he’d report Mr. Floss to the 
Commander in-Chief, who I’m sure will stop 
these theatricals if he hears much more of 
tliem. • 

August roth. — Our theatricals are in four 
day.s, and a most dreadful thing has 
happened. L;i, who is very fair, has got 
freckled, viding up and down the mountain 
to rehearsals, and that spiteful Mrs. Horner 
told her of a woman in Calcutta who engages 
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for the sum of five hundred rupees, expenses, 
dhobee, and beer, to take the skin clean off 
your face and give you a new one which will 
be pure as a baby's. You’ve got to be shut 
up for a fortnight, because, when the top 
skin rolls off, vdiich occurs the third day, 
you are raw for another eleven days, and if 
anything then touches your face, even a fly, 
you are scarred for life. So the, woman has 
to shut up your head in a sort of meat-safe 
thing, made of wire and mosquito net, and 
food is handed in at intervals. In return for 
these trials, however, yofl emerge in a state of 
ravishing beauty, and La declared she’d have 
it done in time for the theatricals. 

Jim and Morton both tried to dissuade 
her, but Mrs. Horner kept it up and told her 
she was a fool with a rich husband not 
to insist on it, so Jim had to send a tele- 
gram to the woman to come at once “to 
.skin a lady.” 

I'he telegrapli Baboo looked very uneasy, 
evidently fearing a cold-blooded murder was 
in the wind, but the woman arrived, and I.fi 
vanished from the world, and now, when the 
great day is arriving, and she ought to have a 
new skin all ready, we are told it hasn’t yet 
arrived, and the vvennan doesn’t know what’s 
gone wTong, but La is still quite raw, and it 
is probably the rarefled air up here, and it 
may take another year to grow. >Vhen 
heard this she threw herself on her bed, 
meat .safe and all, a*-*'’ screamed, kicked, and 
rolled. It was a most pitiful sight. 

She cried that it was entirely Morton’s 
doing. 

“flood l.ord ! ” he said. “Mine? And 
how ? ” 

“ How ! ” sobbed La, sitting up and glaring 
at Morton tlirough the meat-safe, her face 
looking just like a bit of raw steak inside. 
“ Your beloved Mrs. Horner has done this — 
out of pure jealousy of my Complexion, 
k'etch some rat-j)oison, bearer, from the 
baz.aar-' juldee, juldec, me want die.” 

All the Noker had crowded into the 
veranda and were, huddled up, gazing horror- 
stricken at the vision on the bed, and not at 
all sure whether this were a religious cere- 
moi'y, or what. The w'oinan, the skinner, 
was hastily packing her things in the dress- 
ing-room, La having vowed she would murder 
her unless she was gone ii> ten minutes. 

“It’s a got-up thing,” she said, “betw^een 
you and that fat arch-fiend in petticoats, Mrs.. 
Florner—not a rupee shall you get.” 

In the end Jim had .0 lift the woman 
bodily up in his arms, she clawing at his face, 
and put her into L^’s dandie, telling 
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“jULT>KE, JUI.PEK, ME WANT DIE." 


dandie-wallahs to see her into the train for 
the Plains. As fast as he put her in she 
jumped out, shouting “ My money ! so he 
gave her a hundred rupees without lA 
knowing, and we got rid of her, and she is 
going to bring a lawsuit against him for the 
rest. 

Jim galloped off for Dr. Saunders, who 
says if lA takes off the meat-safe and lets 
the air get at her her skin will be back in a 
week, and Jim must walk beside her with a 
fan, and sit up with her at nights, for fear of 
flies, and things. 

We’ve had to postpone the theatricals 
three days, and the telegrams all over India 
and new posters have cost 150 rupees. 

August 17th. — La’s skin has grown again, 
but I’m sorry to say (owing to a fly alighting 
on her no.se while Jim fell asleep exhausted 
one night) she has a little scar which Dr. 
Saunders says may disappear in twenty 
years. 

Last night was the big dress rehearsal, 
and instead of having it down in Darjeeling 
on the proper stagey Captain Frere insisted 
on having it up here in Jellapehar, at the 
soldiers’ theatre, though Morton, who 
"iSvqpTurnandant and responsible for every- 
iihing, him the stage wouldn’t bear us 
all, didn’t, and the wonder is anyone’s 
tale. 


Captain Frere did it so that 
the soldiers should get a chance 
of seeing the show, so Morton 
gave in, and in the VfMage Green 
scene, when fifty-nine people were 
on the stage, and the lime-light 
fi/.zing away on Captain Linden, 
as the Grandmother,^ doing a step- 
dance with Red Riding Hood 
(Captain Frere), and everyone 
else kicking in time, a crash rent 
the air and the boards gave way, 
and most of the company disap- 
peared. 'rhe space below was 
about four feet only, so the audi- 
ence could see the arms and legs 
and sun-bonnets all struggling, 
and the front soldiers jumped on 
to what was left of the stage and 
helped pull us out. Morton, as 
the JVo/f,, hadn’t yet come on at* 
all ; he wa.s sitting in the dressing- 
room, all ready in his skin and 
wolf- mask, drinking champagne, 
when the accident hai.)pcnod, and 
he tore through the wings to see 
what was up, but finding no room 
to stand, jumped over Into the 
audience, who, with one yell, believing it to 
be a real wolf (he had a self-wagging tail and 
jaws which moved), made for the doors shriek- 
ing “Murder— - fire — police!” 'i‘he soldiers’ 
wives and children were trampled under 
foot, and two women had to be carried into 
hospital. One woman had her glass eye 
knocked out, and we must, of course, supply 
her with another, though that’s a detail, for 
the total damages will come, Morton says, io 
something awful, for the stage is a wreck, and 
Dr. vSaunders has his hands so full that 
another surgeon had to be wired for from the 
Plains, 

We’ve had a letter from the Home of 
Reflection for Swearing Parrots saying they 
are anxiously awaiting news of the results of 
our noble enterprise, which shall be noised 
from one end of the world to. the other, as 
soon as ever the expected cheque arrives. 

We all went to bed feeling very cheap. 

August 1 8th.-— The grand day. 

I A and I and Jim were sitting, very 
bruised, in the veranda, having chota-hazaree, 
and talking of last night, asid hearing each 
other our parts, when Morton rode up in 
uniform, and jumped off his horse and said : 
“ Here’s a pretty go — ivhile Frere, this last 
two months, has been jigging up and down 
to Darjeeling, teaching you all how to make 
idiots of yourselves over these infernal 
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theatricals, the canteen -sergeant has been 
embezzling the whole of the canteen money, 
and decamped in the confusion last night. 
Tve had to place Frere under arrest, and 
communicate with the Commander-in-Chief 
at Simla.” 

“Arrest,”! cried, starting up ; “then who’s 
to do Red Riding Hood to-night ? ” 

“Well, not Frerc, I can promise you 
that.” 

“ Morton,” shrieked l.a, “ have you gone 
mad? Why, pray, is poor darling Willie 
Frere clapped into a dungeon because 
another man bolts with the canteen money? 
Answer me that.” 

Poor darling Willie iMere,’ Mrs. Busting, 
was in charge of the canteen money, but 
he’s had no lime to look after that, or any of 
his military duties, teaching you all to dance 
and kick, and he left it all to Sergeant Wylie, 
and here’s the result. I’ve had to do my 
duty, rm sorry for the parrots.” 

# “ But,” 1 gasped, “the special trains, the 
biljs, the audience, the dresses ! ” 

“And,” cried 1.A, “my new skin !” 

And l.)oth of us burst into a storm of 
tears. • 

(..'aptain Linden, al ,o in imiform, rode up 
just then, and •jumped off and came up say- 
ing on no consideration did (d[)tain Frere 
wish the show stopped. In fact it must not 
be. We should all be bankrujat— and Mr. 
Floss must do Red .Rid in flood. He had 
been at all the rehearsals as a yokel, and 
knew the play by heart ; he was at present 
on parade, but would be up in a minute. 
Me was nice and fat, and would look very 
w(:;ll in the red cloak and hood and short 
frock and open work socks. 

“ I tell you what it is,” said Mr. Floss, 
when he arrived, “ it’s all rot, you know. 
I can’t get into Frere’s clothes, I’ni six 
times his size, and I can’t and won'/ 
appear in a short frock and open-work 
socks.” 

Mr. Floss is six -foot -two, and Captain 

Frere a small man and Mr. Floss is ven> 

stout and broad, and Captain Frere very 
thin ; but ve all said lie nn4Si do it, and we’d 
try on . ts things attince. 

1 sent the bearer running to Captain 
Frere’s quarters for the Red Ridmi^ Hood 
clothes, and wc 450! Mr. Floss into them 
somehow. When he saw himself in a long 
glass he again declared with emphasis that 
he wcjuld not do it ; -but we paid no atten- 
tion, and I called in the Dersee to alter the 
things. 

We ran him through his part and his 
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dances in the veranda, but he is very 
depressed. 

An orderly came up from the barracks; 
with a note from Captain Frere for Morton, 
asking him to stage-manage for him, and 
there were pages of “ Don’t forget this and 
remember that,” and one thing Avas, “Tell 
Flossie to mind and have the china eggs, 
and not real ones, in his basket^ for his pas 
de deuXj and I only hope the stage will bear 
him, but he’d better eat nothing after two, 
and if he sits on a charcoal stove for a 
couple of hours it will reduce him a bit.” 

“ A nice letter for an officer under arrest 
to write to his colonel,” growled Morton. 

“ Frere’s beyond a joke, ufion my word, 
ril stage-manage for him, but as I know 
absolutely nothing about it, don’t blame me 
if it’s not a success.” 

“Orderly,” said I, addressing the orderly 
who stood at ’tention outside the veranda, 

“ is Captain Frere very de^iressed ? And 
what is his cell like ? ” 

(I thought, of course, he was shut up in a 
dungeon with bars.) 

“ lie seems very low-spirited, madam,” 
said the man, saluting, “ but is trying to keep 
up bis sperrits wonderful considerin’. An^ 
when I left his rooms he was a-teachin* 
Sergeant Atkins and Private Bowen ’ow to go 
off the stage behind the ladies, on their 
hands, witli their legs in the hair, an’ 1 think 
they’ll do it very well.” 

“That’ll do,” said Morion (who the orderly 
thought was writing a letter), “ we’ve had 
enough of this buffoonery. Take that to 
Captain Frere, and go,” 

August ipih. — It’s all over. We were to 
have had four nights of it, but we dare not 
put it on again. It was a fiasco from first to 
la.st, and everyone is asking for their money 
back. 

We had a big dinner before tl>e show, and 
champagne flowed like water to keep every- 
one’s spirits up. Two men of the company 
fell under the table, and had to have their 
heads dipped in buckets before they could 
even start dressing. It was a glorious real 
Himalayan night. The snowy range a 
hundred miles away looked so white and 
close in the brilliant nujonlight, the stara 
shone with tropical brilliance, the dark 
mountain-sides and Mall jvere gemmed with 
the little moving red lights of syce and 
dandie lanterns ! 

Our hearts beat high, and on the scarlet, 
programmes, headed “ l^.ame of Reflection 
for Swearing Parrots,” were inscribed Byron% 
famous lines beginning : — 
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To-night you throng to witness the iiSuf 
Of embryo actors to the Drama new. 

Not one poor trembler, only, fear betrays 
And hopes, yet almost dreads, to meet your gaze ! 

It ended : — 

Still let some mercy in your l>osoms live, 

^And if you can’t applaud, at least forgive. 

Mr. Floss (who seemed to feel every 
word of these lines as applying to him) 
groaned, and glanced down at his fat bare 
legs, but he was hustled off to have his 
wig put on ; fery soon the curtain went up, 
and from that moment everything went 
wrong. 

The tableaux opened the show, and when 
the great Velvet and Rags ’’"came on, and 
the curtain rose on me and Mrs. Horner, 
I heard Morton roaring from the wings up to 
the flics overhead, where he’d 
sent our bearer and kitmudgar 
to sprinkle snow down on my 
side (the street side) of the 
scene. I sat on the doorstep 
with my dead violets, and 
wondered in an agony why the 
snow didn’t begin. Lk and I 
had taken days to tear up 
enough paper for it, and it’s 
the making of the picture, hut 
it didn’t come. The band 
played “ Velvet and Rags— so 
the world wags,” pizzicato, and 
you could have heard a pin 
drop in the audience, and then 
evidently something did happen, 
for I heard Mrs. Horner give a 
shriek, and then another. 

I'hey tried to drop the cur- 
tain, but it stuck, and I burst 
open the cardboard hall-door, 
and those servants had made 
SLY\.mv/ul mistake. They had 
. poured the snow down on to 
Fe/vef in the room, instead of 
on to Ra^s in the street ; and, 
what’s far wor.se, the khan- 
samah, not half understand- 
ing my directions or else my 
Hindustani, had boiled the 
basketful of rice I had given him to bring 
down for the final wedding scene in “Red 
Riding Hood,” and had climbed up into the 
flies, and poured the wet boiled rice, in 
mistake for the paper, down on to Mrs. 

■ Horner, Her velvet dress was spoilt, and 
you could hardly see her face. The wet rice 
stuck to the grease-paint, and she lay 
^Xainting in her arm-chair, while Morton 
fchased the bewildered khansamah round the 
to kick him. All this went on 


in front of the audience, because they could 
ml get down the curtain. 

I never saw a woman go into such a 
temper as Mrs. Horner. She said it was all 
my doing, and was nothing but a mean 
revenge for LVs skin. 

I said, “ Nothing of the sort, though it^s 
wonderful how Providence avenges these 
things.” 

“ Providence,” foamed Mrs. Horner, 
scraping the sopping rice off her nose with 
the ball -program me, at which she had been 
gazing “ pensively ” when it happened. 
“Your servants, you mean, set on to do it 
by you, Mrs. Ardath. Oh, I know.” 

“ Well,” said l.a, losing her lemi)er, “ I 
can’t help it ; I’m glad it’s happened. It’s 


no thanks to you, Mrs. Horner, that I hadn’t 
to go about with my head in a meat-safe for 
a year.” •' 

“The best place for it,” said Mrs. Horner; 
“ the mosquito net would^'hide some of the 
defects.” 

“ Here, you ladies,” said Morton, rushing 
on to change the fuVniture for the next 
tableau (they’d got the curtain i^own), “ stop 
quarrelling, please, till all this is over, unless 
you want it to be a failure.” 



"nothing of the sort." 
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But the next tableau ^as coming on : “A 
Modern Honeymoon ” on a bicycle made for 
two, and the curtain went up, and it really 
looked very pretty, and loud applause was 
beginning, when the bicycle, which had 
been hastily screwed to the stage, started 
off full pelt, over the foot-lights, and crash 
into the middle of the band below, and the 
Bride went head foremost into the big 
drum. 

I can’t remember now half the contre- 
temps that kept on happening all the whole 
dreadful evening. 

Amidst so many disasters it is satisfactory 
to be able to say that Mr. Idoss as Red 
Riding Hood was splendid, and brought 
down the house, though he forgot the china 
eggs, and in the big ballet his basket flew off 
his arm, the eggs went right and left, and we 
were all streaming with yolk, but nothing 
seemed to mattt^r by that time ; the pats of 
butter, of course, fell out too, and the stage 
became like ice, and I’m sorry to say the 
ballet ended and the curtain finally descended 
upon half of us face downwards on the floor. 
What with wet rice, yolk of egg, and butter, 
they say it will take twenty coolies to get 
those boards right again ; and talking of 
expense, here’s tlie list, and as we only took 
1,000 rupees Tm sure I don’t know what’s 
going to happen. Captain hVere has had a 
kind of stroke since Border and all the 
others sent their accounts in : — 

To Theatrical Fund in Aid of Home of Reflection 
for Swearing Parrots. 

Kupees Annas Pie. 

Dresses from Madame Esmee, ol 


12, Cliowringee, for fourteen 

vfllagc maidens 500 o o 

Smocks for yokels icx^ o o 

Other dresses 200 o o 

Wo|f skin and mask from Mr. 

J*yrrfs 80 9 2 

Self-wagging tail for same 15 2 2 

Telegrams, postage, and posters 

(twice) 4rx) o o 

Special trains on Himalayan Rail- 
way (passengers refused to pay 

us bs;ick) . 500 o o 

Hire fur two months of Town Hall 

(includ'Hg performance) 692 8 i 


Meals from Sorder’s hoterl sent to 


hall 314 4 o 

Bedroom and meals for one gentle- 
man who said “It was all rot ” 

and left without paying 35 6 O 

Ostrich egg and other breakages ..120 o o 

Pale-green velvet dress for Mrs. 

Jiorner (.spoilt) 400 o o 

To Drs. Saunders and Manders for 

professional services to Mrs. ^ 

lloiner’s spine 99 ^ 4 o 

To Drs. Saunders and Manders for 
ditto to leech swallowed by Miss ^ 

Wyndham 52 8 2 

Emetic for Miss W 1 o o 

Ditto for other [>ntients attended at 

Sandook Phu ICK) 4 3 

Cost «)f building new flt>or to 

soldiers’ theatre 453 O O 

New gla.ss eye for soldier’s wife 25 2 O 

I'itting same 20 o o 

Soldier’s wife’s broken leg (damages 

claimed for same) loo O O 

Medical attendance on Mrs. b'den 

for broken whalebone 5 o o 

Medical attendance on Mrs. Busting 

for new skin 35 ^ ® 

Price of big drimi broktm by lady 

falling into it 400 b o 

Medical altenilance on aforesaid 

lady 32 6 9 

Damage to tandem bicycle broken 1 00 o o 

Medical attendance on bandsman 

silting just under bicycle 20 o o 

Twenty coolies to scrub butter, 
eggs, and ma.shed rice off stage, 
at 2 annas a day 13 o o 

Total Rs. 4,814 6 7 


And this is the end of it all. Besides all 
this, the skinning woman has filed a law'suit 
against Jim for her money, and Captain 
Frere has to pay up the embezzled 
canteen funds. 'There’s nothing to send to 
the Home of Reflection for Swearing Parrots, 
but Captain Linden wants us to bring an 
action against them for having incited us to 
all this, and we’ve written and said unless 
they can help us with funds to pay up all 
expenses incurred on their behalf wc shall 
be reluctantly compelled to take some 
desperate step exposing them. 

Morton says he’s had enough of charities 
for a long time. 
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A Hundred Years Ago (1800). 
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THE cu r riNCou r ok the “ iiekmionk,” January, 


r/rilOUdH, as in the prc- 
eeclins:; and succeeding years, 
ICn^and was at war, during 
the last twelve months of the 
eighteenth century no great 
engagements took place either 
at sea or on the ('ontinent. While we were 
taking breath after the great naval battles of 
St. Vincent, CLimperdovvn, and the Nile, and 
after the military victories at Seringapatam 
and Acre, we were making our plans and 
completing our prefia rations for the campaign 
which was to culminate at Trafalgar. During 
1800 the belliger- 
ents were closely 
watching each 
Other, and many 
naval duels took 
place. 

Our first two 
illustrations 
give us two 
brilliant naval 
achievements. On 
January 2Tst news 
reached this coun- 
try of the cutting- 
out of the Her- 
mione from Portp, 

Cavallo, Jamaica, 
which the admiral 
truly described as 
*‘as daring and gal- 
lant an enterprise 
as is to be found in 


our naval annals.'’ 
',1'he vessel had 
treacherously been 
allowed to pass 
into the enemy’s 
hands, and the 
scheme of Captain 
Hamilton, of the 
Surprise^ for her 
recapture was to 
board the Pier- 
mione himself with 
fifty chosen men, 
and while he was 
disputing for the 
])ossession of the 
ship the remainder 
of Ins men were 
to row in boats to 
the liermione' s 
cal)Ies, cut them, 
and then tow the 
vessel out of the harbour to the Surprise, where, 
if necessary, the contest might be renewed on 
niore^'favoiirable terms, as the harbour was 
l)rotectt‘d by some two hundred cannon. 
St(?ady execution of the scheme, three and a 
half hours of determined attack, and in- 
domitable pluck crowned the daring venture 
with success. Ca[)tain Hamilton reported 
to his admiral that “ every officer and man 
on this expedition behaved w-ith an uncom- 
mon degree of valour and exertion.” 

I'he capture of La Vengeance by Captain 
Milne in the Seine, a vessel of much inferior 



THE CAPTURE OP “ LA VENGEANCE,'’ AUGUST aiST. 
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force to that of his 'opponent, was also 
accomf)lished in the West Indies. It was a 
matter of a hard chase, a duel at long rangor, 
then a separation till the morning (August 
21st), and then a dcs[)erale encounter. At 
the end of an hour and a half a French 
officer climbed out on the bowsfuit of La 
Ven^eanct, as seen in the print, and signalled 
his surrender. Tlie terribly torn condition of 
the entany’s vessel is fully borne out by the 
ca[)tain's despatch to the Admiralty, which 
says: “d'he l)(‘ha\ iour of the officers and ship’s 
company was such as has always charactt*ri/ed 
the British seaman.” 

Perhaps this may be the jdac'e to note that 
in 1800 England’s naval estal)lishment was 
estimated at 100,000 men, while in the Army 
were 168,082 soldiers and 2.E370 marines, 
exclusive of Ireland's total of 126,500 and 
the Voluntei^rs. 

(ireat consternation was experienced when 
the news spre:ul 
that an attempt 


dan. Meanwhile, in the theatre, the audi- 
ence “ universally demanded the National 
Anthem,” which was sung by all the vocal 
[lerformcrs ‘‘and encored,” Sheridan impro- 
vising the following extra verse : — 

From t'vcr}' latent foe, 

I'’ron) the Assassin's blow, 

( JoM save the King ! 

O'er him I’hine arms extend, 

For Ihitain’s sake defend, • 

Our Father, l‘ritu:e, and Friend, 

Clod save the King. 

James Hadfield, the would-be assassin, 
was found to be insane.* 'Fhe coincidence 
has not hitherto been |)ointed out that 
Iladfield's attempt to shoot the King took 
j)lace on March 15th, 1800 ; Sifiido’s attempt 
on the Prince of Wales on April 4th, 1900. 

It is curious to note that in this year an 
attempt was made on the life of Napoleon by 
placing a comlxistible machine in a cart as 
he was going to the opera. I’he machine 


had been made to 
assassinate the 



King. On the 
c'vening of May 
151!) (ieorge 111., 
with the kcAal 
Family, went to 
Drury Lane 'Fhe 
atre to vvit?iess the 
play of “ She vvoiiVl 
and she wou’d 
not ” ; and being a 
“command” per- 
formance, the 




house was ex- 


tremely crowded. 
As the King en- 
lerEd the dieatre 
the assembled 


E ATTEMI’TED ASSASSINATION OP GKOKOli: UI., MAY T5TII. 


company rose to receive and greet the Royal 
^Family ; when, “as His Majesty was advancing 
to bow to the audience, an assassin, who had 
placed himself about the middle of the second 
row of the pit, rai.sed his arm and tired a pi.stol 
which was levelled towards the Royal box.” 
Kortunat^^K the hul|et missed its intended 
mark. * 'The Dul<> and Duchess of York 
hastened to the King, who was eagerly 
surrounded bv his family. A more affec- 
tionate and iiitcTeftiiig circumstance cannot 
be imagined.” 

I'he culprit was hurried out to the music- 
room where an exatni nation was at once 
conducted hv. William Addington, the Bow 
Street magistrate, assisted by the Dukes of 
Clarence and Cumberland, and R. B. Sheri- 


exploded after Napoleon had passed, but 
.several lives were lost. 

(ieorge lll.’s ai)preciation of his corps of 
Volunteers was in no way diminished in 
1800, for he frequently inspected them in 
different parts of the country near London. 
On his sixty-second birthday (June 4th) 
12,000 Volunteers assembled in Hyde Park, 
and before nine o’clock the King arrived to 
review them. A torrent of rain was pouring 
during the whole time the evolutions were 
being performed, hut it did not interfere with 
the enthusiasm of the King or of the 
“ immense crowds ” that gathered to do 
honour to the Volunter. forces. “The 
various orders of the day were executed 
with precision, and the f^ing was excellent*’' 
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insure accuracy ir» 
the information* 
given the propri- 
etors sent their 
agents round with- 
the letter-carriers^ 
to verify the names- 
and addresses* 
The volume gives^ 
-lists of aldermen,, 
bankers, f i r e* 
offices, foreign 
Ministers, etc., but 
no advertisements.. 
Its postal informa- 
tion, as might be- 
expected, is givem 
in detail, but 
it is significant 
that in the (Ion 
tinental postings 
no mention is- 
made of France. 
'J'he preface tells- 
us that “ no exer- 
tion shall be want- 


A fortnight later, at the invitation of the 
Marquis of Salisbury, George III. leviewed 
the Hertfordshire Yeomanry at Hatfield ; 
and at the close of the manoeuvres the 
King, the Royal Pamily, and His Majesty’s 
Ministers were sumptuously entertained by 
the Marquis, who also hospitably dined the 
1,500 Yeomanry. J'he bill came 'to ^^3,000. 

The Volunteers then, as now, performed 
many useful public deeds; for at a disiistrous 
fire at Hraniah’s Patent Lock manufactory at 
Eaton Street (January 23rd), the Pimlico 
Volunteers were on duty all night and “saved 
a great deal of property, which otherwise 
"would have been exposed to pillage,” while 
later in the year they rendered valuable 
service at the time of the Bread Riots. In 
fact, the Auxiliary Forces were well to the 
front, and we give an illustration of the 
presentation of colours to the Kensington 
Volunteers, a ceremony which took place in 
1800. 

It was in the year 1800 that the Post Office 
London Directory was born ; so we reproduce 
the title-page of this famous first edition, and 
can from the volume gauge sometiiing of 
the proportions of’ the London of a hundred 
years ago. The book is yin. high by 4in. 
wide, and is only half an inch thick. It 
is now loin, high by 03 /^ in. wide, and is 
vio less than 6in. thick. The original volume 
contains between 11,000 and 12,000 names, 
arranged!^ in one alphabet, and in order to 


ing to render this Directory invariably the 
most complete and useful yet published.” 
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Among other London items that call for 
notice we may mention that in 1800 work 
was commenced upon the West India 
Docks, a scheme of the highest importance, 
as the nineteenth century has demonstrated. 
On Monday, February 3rd, the chairman and 
directors assembled to perform the ceremony 
of breaking ground for the entrance basin 
near Blackwall, and on July 12th the founda- 
tion-stone, witk its customary bottles con- 
taining coins and documents, was duly laid, 
after which the company returned in proces- 
sion in Admiralty and Navy-board barges, and 
terminated the proceedings with “an elegant 
entertainment at the London Tavern,” at 
which the Duke of Portland was present. 

The official re- 
turns for 1800 
show that in the 
trade of the Port 
of London were 
engaged 6,547 
vessels, carrying 
L327^7b3 tons, 
and in the river 
were employed 
2,288 lighters and 
barges, besidtis 
3j33b vessel^ for 
lading and dis- 
charging. The 
total imports and 
exports were 
, 000 , 000 . 

We also illus- 
trate London with 
j representation of 
Its great cattle 
market at Smith- 

field the spot so 

famous in the history of the Metropolis as 
the scene of the death of Wat Tyler by the 
dagger of Sir William Walworth, and also as 
the place of martyrdom. 

In the English House of Commons, where 
the Tories on a crucial division could 
depend upon a majority of nearly 200, the 
Whigs clamoured i'or an investigation in 
re^crerce to thq^ military expedition to 
Holland of the pievious autumn, and started 
an angry dt.bate in favour of Napoleon’s 
negotiations for peace which Pitt did not 
think w;.s geoufbc ; and the first Bill was 
passed for taking a census of the population. 
But the great feature of the Parliaments 
(Irsh as well as English) of the year 1800 
was the for the legislative union of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 'I'he political struggle 
was a fierce one on the other side of the 


Irish Channel, and meetings were held and 
petitions presented both for and against the 
measure. Galway was in favour of the Union, 
but a meeting of Dublin freeholders resolved 
that “ No power on earth has a right to de- 
prive the Irish people of their Constitution.” 

Briefly, the course of the measure was as 
follows : On February 5th, after a vehement 
debate in the Duldin House qf Commons^ 
the majority in favour of the Union was forty- 
three, while the Irish T.ords on the 10th 
were in favour l)y a large majority. In a 
later discussion the heated debate resulted 
in a duel between (irattan and Corry, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but by March 
27th the resolutions in favour received the 


definite approval of the Irish Parliament. 
'Phe question was then transferred back to 
Westminster to be further debated, and by 
May, the bases of the proposal having been 
sanctioned by decisive majorities, Pitt moved 
an address to the King, acquainting him, in 
answer to his message, that llie sul)ject had 
assumed definite shape, and a Bill for the 
legislative union could be framed, the Bill 
t(» become law on the first day of the ensuing 
century. 'rhereui)on a Bill immediately 
passed through both Houses at Westminster, 
and at three o’clock on July 2nd George III. 
went in State to the House of Lords, and 
gave his assent to it. It was intended to 
fire the Park guns to celebrate the important 
event, but the order wa^i countermanded, as 
it was thought fit that the Irish Parliament 
should first ratify the n measure. 
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The mil re- 
ceived the Royal 
Assent in the 
Irish Parliarnent 
on August 2nd, 
and on that day 
the Session termi- 
nated, and with it 
the existence of 
the Farliam(?Tit of 
Ireland. In con- 
nection with this 
all important mea- 
sure w(i give a 


of minor import- 
ance, the Island of 
Malta pass(?d under 
the sway of the 
British Crown after 
sustaining a block- 
ade of two years ; 
while in South 
Africa our repre 
sentntives to the 
Kaffirs “have 
been everywhere 
recx'ived with the 
greato'-;t kindness 
and cordiality, ’’and 
“a peace has been 
i:onc.luded by the 
British (jovern* 
ment of the Ca[)e 
with the Caffrees.” 

In connection 
with the vastly im- 
portant and bene-’ 
iicent Act for the 


contemporary 
illustration of the 
Parliament House, 
Dublin, and, as a 
companion to it, 
a view of the 
Houses of Parlia- 
ment, Westmin- 
ster, as they 
appeared from the 
River 1 ’hames in 
the year t8oo. 

The subject of 
the British Empire 
being so promi- 
n^ent at the present 
, day, we may point 
out that, besides 
one or two places 
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incorporation of our Australian Colonies into 
one commonwealth, so soon to be inaugurated 
by the I )uke and 1 )uchcss of York, we give a 
view of Sydney as it appeared a hundred years 
ago, and are glad to note that even then the 
chaplain tc the Colony in New South Wales 
was able to report home that the condition 
of the C'olony was most |)romising, and grain 
of all kinds was abundant ; while another 
correspondent speaks strongly in favour of 
“ speculation l)y the consignment of British 
goods thither.” 

Passing along the year we come to 
November the month which brings with it 
the Lord Mayor’s Show, an event of no 
small importanco^ 
in 1800 on ac- 
count of the pre- 
sence of Lord 
Nelson. Novem- 
ber 9th falling on 
a Sunday, the 
Show had to tak<‘ 
place on the fol- 
lowing day, and 
we give a re[)re- 
sentation ot the 
procession as seen 
on the river. 'J'he 
fine day drew 
together a great 
concourse of 
people, andamong 
the spectators was 
Lady Nelson, who 
viewed the pro- 
cession from the 
terrace at Somer- 
set Hou.se. On 
the return journey 
the company landed at lllackfriars, and at 
the top of Ludgatc Hill the horses were 
taken from the carriages of the Lord Mayor 
and of J.ord Nelson and they were drawn in 
triumph to the Ciuildhall. Nelson had only 
just landed in England for the first time 
since the great Battle of the Nile, and by 
permission of the King he was permitted to 
attend the GuHdhall banquet before even 
paying his homagft at Court. He was the 
idol of the people, and was received with 
the loudest acclamation. We are told that 
“ the mob prcv;iiied upon his lordship to put 
his hand out of the carriage that they might 
kiss it.” 

/liter the banquet* Lord Nelson was pre- 
sented with “ a very elegant sword voted to 
his lurdshi[> \)y the Corporation ” for his great 
services to his country ; and, in acknow- 


ledging the gift, Nelson said, ‘Mie received 
with satisfaction that mark of their appro- 
bation of his conduct, and hoped with that 
sword shortly to make one in rc’ducing onr 
insolent and implacable foe within her proper 
limits.” d'wo days later, when attending the 
King’s levee, Nelson, dressecl in full naval 
unitorrn, “ wore the sword presented to him 
by the City of London for his gallant ser- 
vices.” • 

But the peojikr of England were far from 
happy during the months the century was 
ebbing to its close, for,^’ith the burdensome 
taxation caused by the war, tlu^ failure of 
harvests, and the dearne.ss of provisions, 


distress was keenly felt throughout the land. 
Coals went up as high as 9s. fid. a 
chaldron ; while bread, which in .January was 
IS. 3d. a quartern, rose in price gradually avS 
the year advamx'd, until it reached the famine 
price of ts. loCd. Tn consequence, Bread 
Riots occurred in T.ondon and many pro- 
vincial towns, regular troops and Volunteers 
were called out tocpicU disturbances, the Riot 
Act was read in several places, and [Parliament 
and the City authorities took the matter into 
serious consideration and petitioned George 
III, to take some public action. 

xAs the result, he issued a proclamation on 
December 3rd exhorting his 
exercise the greatest economy in regard to 
food, and, among other P ings, to confine the 
consumi)tion of bread to one quartern loaf 
each person per week. We give a repro- 
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■ad fad far ik Wwu of oilin*, «• pnAifa tk 
ywArntilkirfa lkUfaarmfyll(«inorOf«iiu And Wo do^ fw tki iSuiidf, 

' oC PMudin to reduM ik Coa(un|tMa of ttmi 
id fw iW Iiii, kf w InA Om Tkd of tk t^yMitif oaufaairJ )• ordlmry Tlmi, 

if lfiM didl k Mtr Ik kpi m famd Om Qimkm Ud far mdi-lkfan in mcL «ctk| to 
P^.|MlkOfa<nW kMbr, Md* (MMonr, raiduUy m idIriA tk Ufa tkotei k dl 
^;f^kk Akl4 ulfa,- fa «k Muocr, tikoct aiai ch^p lU Krfant oHn imp 

' '"‘p ilfafid at rukm, « far M tkir NTpAirr CkunAMm wtU adodt. awifall/ 

HkipHiiM ilT Om Md «kr Gnio far tk •uUUfamr of tk famr. Ak Wo do 
y fa »#i '. ik|p .md mdm m d owry MfaMn fa k tviHi*** « OuHi «<^iki 

„(|d||Ni of fjkfa IHkfa. fa,tmd> or Mufa » k toad. Out faid Piutlawulm, o« ik dkWr 
^ fafafTm^faWiiSw Tkk Okr nmfafat tk laid lYMUaiootfao. 

kWOoWtk Mt-ymmlt ik TbW Oo of Amkrr Om ikubk dgki fandrad. 

, 

i^''Gpd '■ slfe, ''King* 

Mdfap, <k«> 

A PROCLAMATION EXHOKTINO THE I'K Ol'LE TO I'KACTISK 
ECONOMY, DPX.ICMUEK 3 RU. 

duction of this proclamation, which will be 
read with interest. 

Fortunately the distress was not aggravated 
by a severe winter, for at Christmas we 
read, “So mild a season has not been 
remembered as the present, which is 
highly advantageous to the poor,” and we 
find that at Gresham in Norfolk a pear-tree, 
“which bore fruit in the summer, blossomed 
again since Michaelmas, and has now 
(December 27th) six pears on it.” 

We give the play bill of Drury Lane 
Theatre for Boxing Night, but the Times 
slashingly criticised the 
pantomime as having “no 
claim either to humour or 
contrivance”; and among 
odd items culled from 
various sources we may 
mention that, according 
to the Board of Agricul- 
ture, in England alone 
in the year 1800 were 
7,800,000 acres of land 
uncultivated and profit- 
less ; that Margate was 
swept by a hurricane in 
October, which partly 
destroyed the jetty and 
caused a collier to break 


from her moorings in the harbour and. de- 
molish a number of ships, while the waves 
dashed away at least half the parade; that 
the whole of Bognor in Sussex was put 
up for sale and realized ;^64,ooo ; that 
Hoppner the artist was painting a portrait 
of the Princess of Wales in January, and 
in July broke his arm ; and that the Prince 
of Wales bought the Pavilion at Brighton. 
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THE KOVAL ARMS AS L'SKO FOR THE LAST TIMK, 
DECEMIIER 3I.ST, iBoo, 


PLAV-IULL OF THE OKUKV LANFl I'ANTOMIMP;, l8c)0. 

On December 31st George ITT* went in 
State to the House of I^ords, and dissolved 
the last J’arliament that contained representa- 
tives of only England, 
Scotland, and Wales, and 
in commemoration of 
this event we give an 
illustration of the Royal 
Arms as used for the last 
time on that occasion. 
Ttoiii that day forth the 
three m;urs-de-lis were to 
disappear, and ■ the em- 
blem of Ireland was to 
take thdr place, and our 
Monarch was to drop the 
too -long -retained fiction 
of ^ King of England, 
Scotland, It;pland, and 
France.^' 




■ The First Mett in the Moon. 


By H. G. Wells. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE nUILDING OF THE SPHERE. 

RE MEMBER the occasion 
very distinctly when Cavor 
told me of his idea of the 
sphere. He .had had intima- 
tions of it before, but at the 
time it seemed to come to him 
in a Msh. were returning to the bun- 
galow for tea, and on the way he fell hum- 
ming. Suddenly he shouted, “ That’s it. 
That finishes it ! A sort of roller blind ! ” 

“ Finishes what ? ” I asked. 

“ Space — anywhere ! 'Fhe moon ! ” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“Mean? Why - it mu.st be a sphere! 
'.rhat’s what 1 mean 1 ” 

1 saw I was out of it, and for a time 1 let 
liim talk in his own fashion. 1 hadn’t the 
ghost of an idea then of his drift. But after 
lie had taken tea he made it clear to me. 

“ It’s like this.” he said. “ Last time 1 
ran this stuff that ruts things off from gravita 
tion into a flat tank with an ()vcrla|) that held 
it down. And directly it had I'ooled and the 
manufacture was completed all that ^iproar 
happened ; nothing above it we ighed anything; 
th»* air went squirting up, the liou.se squirted 
up, and if the Stuff itself hadn’t stjuirted up 
too, 1 don’t know what would have hajipened. 
But sLijipose the substance is loose and (juite 
free to go up ? ” 

“ It will go up at once ! ” 

' “ Exactly. With no more disturbance than 
firing a big gun.” 

“•But what good will that do?” 

“ I’m going up with it 1 ” 

I put down my teacup and stared at him. 
“Imagine a sphere,”. he (‘xplained, “large 
enough to hold two people and their luggage. 
It will be made of stet.'l lined with thick 
glass ; it will contain a proper store of solidi- 
lied air, concentrated food, water, distilling 
apparatus, and .so forth, and enamelled, as it 

were, on the outer steel ” 

“ Cavorite ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ But liow will you get inside ? ” 

,vas a synilar problem about a 

dumpling.” 

“ Yes, I know. But bow ? ” 

“ That’s perfectly easy. An air-tight man- 
hole is all that is deeded. That, of course, 
will have to be a little complicated ; there 
!will have to be a valve ^so that things may be 
thrown put if necessary* without much loss of 
air.”' ■' • 


“Like Tules Verne’s thing in ‘A Trip to ' 
the Moon*’ ? ” 

But Cavor was not a reader of fiction. 

“ I begin to see,” I said slowly. “ And you 
could get in and screw yourself up while the i 
Cavorite was warm, and as soon as it cooled 
it would become impervious to gravitation* ^ 

and off you would fly ” 

“ At a tangent.” • 

“ V’ou would go off in a straight line”— 
stopped abruptly. “ What is to prevent the ; 
thing travelling in a straight line into .space 
for ever ? ” I a.sked. “ You’re not safe to get 
anywhere, and if you do, how will you get 
back ? ” 

“I’ve just thought of tiiat,” .said Cavor. . 
“I'hat’s what I meant when 1 said the thing . 
was finished. The inner glass sphere can be 
air-tight, and, except for the man-hole', con- 
tinuous, and the steel sphere can be made in 
section.s, each section (Capable of rolling up 
after the fashion of a roller blind. I’hese can 
easily be worked by springs, and 'released , 
and checked by electrit'ity conveyed by plati- 
num wires fused through the glass. All that 
i.s merely a (picstion of detail. . So you see 
that, (-.Ycept for the thickness of the blind 
rollers, the Cavorite exterior of the sphere 
will consist of windows or blinds, which ever 
you like to call them. Well, when all these 
windows or blinds are shut, no light, no heat, 
no gravitation, no radiant energy of any sort 
will get at the in.side of the sphere; it will, 
fly on through si)ace in a straight line as you 
say. But open a window, imagine one of 
the windows open !'' 1'hen at once any heavy 
body that chances to be in that direction 
will attract us.” 

I sat taking it in. 

“You see?” be said. 

“ Oh, 1 v 

“ Practically, we shall he able to^ tack about ; 
in space just as we wish. Get attracted by 
this and that.” 

“Oh, yes. 77/nf/’j clear enough. Only 

“W'ell?” 

“ I don’t quite see what we sliall do it fori ; 
It’s really only jumping off the world and 
back again.” 

“Surely! For examffie, one might go ^ 
to the moon.” < 

“ And when one got there ! What would ■ 
you find ? ” * 

“ We should .see ! Oh ! Consider thi : 

new knowledge.” ! 

“ Is there air there ? ” 

“ There may be.” 
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“It’s a line idea,” I said, “but it strikes 
me as a large order all the same. 'Fhe 
moon! I’d much rather try some smaller 
things first.” 

“'i'hey’re out of the (juestion. Because 
of the air difficulty.” 

“ Why not ap])ly that idea, of spring blinds 

Cavorite blinds in strong steel cases* to 
lifting weights ? ” 

“It wouldn't work,” he insisted. “After 
all, to go into outer space is not so much 
W'orse, if at all, than a Polar expedition. 
Men go on Polar expeditions.” 

“ Not business hien. And besides they 
get paid for Polar expedi- 
tions. And if anything 
got‘s wrong there are re- 
lief parties. But this — 
it’s just firing ourselves 
off the world for nothing.” 

“('all it prospecting.” 

“You’ll have to call it 
that. One might make a 
book of it, perhap.s, 
said. 

“ I have no doulit 
there will be ininca- 
als," .said ('avor. 

“ For example ? ” 

“Oh, sulphur, ores, 
gold pt?rha[)s, pos- 
sibly new elements.” 

“Cost of carriage,” 

I said. “ You know' 
you’re not a jirac- 
tical man. 'I’he moon 
is a (juarter of a 
million miles away.” 

“ It seems to nu* it WTiuldn’t cost 
much to cart any weight anywhere if 
you packed it in a (Javorite case.” 

I had not thouglit of that, 

*** Delivered free on head of pur- 
chaser, eh ? ” 

“ It isn’t as though we were confined to 
the moon.” 

“ You mean ? ” 

“There’s Mars clear atmo.sphere, novel 
surroundings, exhilarating sense of lightnes.s. 
It might be i)leasant to go there.’’, 

“ Is Iluire air on Mars ? ” 

“ Oh, yes ! ” 

Seems as though you might run it as a 
Siiuatorium. By ibe way, how far is Mars?” 

“Tw'o hundred million miles at pre.scnt,”said 
. ("avor, airily ; “and you go close by the sun.” 

/ . My imagination was picking itself up again. 

“ After all,” T said, “there’s something in 
' thdse things. There’s travel — 


An extraordinary possibility came rushing 
into my mind. Suddenly I saw as in a vision 
the whole .solar system threaded with (favorite 
liners and spheres de luxe. “ Rights of pre- 
emption ” came floating into my head — 
planetary rights of pre-emption. I recalled 
the old Si)anish monopoly in Americran gold. 
It w'asn’t as though it wms just this planet or 
that, it wa.s all of them. I stared at Cavor’s 
rubicund fixee, and suddenly my imagination 
w^as leaping and dancing.^ I stood up, 1 
walked iij) and down \ my tongue was 
unloos(med. 

“ I’m beginning to take it in,” 1 said. “ Pm 
beginning to take it in.” The transi- 
tion from doubt to enthusiasm seemed 
to take .scarcely any time at all. “ But 
this is tremendous ! ” 
I cried. “'J’liis is 
Jm[)erial ! 1 haven't 

Ix'cn dreaming of 
this sort of thing,” 
Once the chill of 
my opposition was 
removed his own 
[)ent-Uj) excitement 
had play. lie too 
got up and paced ; 
he too .gestieulaled 
and ‘^•shouted. We 
behaved like men in- 
si.)ired. W'e were 
men inspired. 

We’ll settle all 
that ! ” he said, in answaa* 
to some incidental dilTi 
culty that had pulled me 
up. “ We’ll soon settle 
all tliat ! V\ e’ll start thcr 
drawings for mouldings 
this very night.” 

“We'll start them 
now',” I reSj)ondcd, and 
we hurried off to the 
laboratoiy^ to begin upon this work forth- 
with. 

I w'as like a child in wonderland all that 
night, d'ho dawn found . us both still at 
work -we kept our electric light going heed- 
less of the day. I remember now exactly 
how those drawings looked— 1 shaded- and 

tinted while F!!avordrew -smudged and haste- 

marked they w'ere in every line, but wonder 
fully correct. We got out the orders for the 
steel blinds and frames we needed from 
that night's work, and the glass sphere was 
designed within a w(5ek. We gave up our 
afternoon conversations and oyr old routine 
altogether. We worked, and we slept and 
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ate when we could work no longer for 
hunger and fatigue. Our enthusiasm infected 
our three men, though they had no idea 
what the sphere was for. 'I'hrough those 
days the man Gibb.s gave up walking and 
went everywhere, even across the room, at a 
sort of fussy run. 

And it grew, the sphere. December 
passed, January. - 1 spent a day with a 
broom, swee|)ing a path through the snow 
fa')!!! bungalow to laboratory. February, 
March, jiy the *end of March the coinplc; 
tioii was in sight. In January had come a 
team of horses, a huge packing-c'ase ; we had 
our thick glass sj)here now ready and in 
position under the crane we had rigged to 
sling it into the steel shell. All the bars and 
blinds of the steel shell it was not really a 
.splu.^rical .shell, but polyhedral with a roller 
blind to eat^h facet — had arrived by I'cbruary, 
and the lower half was boiled together. 
'I'he (favorite was half made by .March, tht^ 
metallic, paste had gone through two of 
the stages in its manufacture, and we had 
plastered quite half of it on ti) the steel bars 
and blinds. It was .astonishing how closely 
^^e kept to th(? lines of Cavors lirst inspira- 
lion in working out tin; .scheme. Wften the 
bolting together of the s])here was finished 
he proposed tu remove the rough roof of the 
tem])orary laboratory in whic'h the work was 
done and build a furnace about it. So the 
last stage of Ovorite making, in which the 
paste is heated to a dull red glow in a stream 
of helium, would be accomplished when it 
was already on the sjihere. 

And then we had to discuss and decide 
what provisions we were to take comjiresscd 
fc^ids, t:oncentrated essences, steel cylinders 
containing reserve oxygen, an arrangement 
for removing carbonic acid and waste from 
the air and restoring oxygen by means of 
sodium peroxide, water condensers, and so 
.forth. 1 remember the little heap they made 
in the corner, tins and rolls and boxes 
convincingly matter-of-fact. 

It was a strenuous time, with little chance 
of thinkii!g Hut one day, when we were 
drawing near the end, an odd mood came 
over me. I had been bricking up the 
furnace all the mofliing, and I sat down by 
these possessions, dead Ijjtjat. Kverything 
seemed dull and increilible. 

“ But look he»'(| Cavor,” I said, “after all, 
what’s it all for f ” 

He smiled. “ 'Phe thing now is to go.” 

“ The moon,” I rejected. “ But what do 
you expect? I thought the moon was a 
dead \n>rld.' * 


% 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“ What do you expect ? ” 

“ We’re going to .see.” ? 

we?” 1 .said, and stared before 
me. 

“You are tired,” he remarked. “You’d 
better take a walk this afternoon.” 

“No,” I said, obstinately; “I’m going to 
finish this brickwork.” 

And 1 did, and insured myself a night of 
insomnia. • 

I don’t think 1 have ever had .such a 
night. I had some bad times before niy 
busii!ess C()llaj)se, but» the very worst of 
those was sweet, slumber compared to this 
infinity of aching wakefulness. I was sud- 
denly in the most enoriiM}us funk at the 
thing we were going to do. 

I do not remember thinking at all of the 
risks we were running before that night. 
Now they came liki‘ that array of spectres 
that once beleaguered Trague and camped 
around im;. I'he strangeness of what we 
were about to do, the nncarthliness of it, 
overwhc'lmed me. I w'as like a man 
awakened out of jileasant dreams to the 
most liorrible surroundings. 1 lay, eyes 
wide open, and the s[)here seemed to get 
more flimsy and feeble, and (avor more 
unreal and fantastic, and the whole enter- 
prise madder and madder, every moment. 

I got out of bed and >vandered about. I 
sat at the window' and stared at the 
immensity of space. Hetw'een the stars was 
the void, the unfathomable darkness. I 
tried to recall the fragmentary knowledge of 
astronomy 1 had gained in my irregular 
reading, but it was all too vague to furnish 
any idea of the things we might expect At 
last 1 got back to bed aiid snatched some 
moments of sleep, moments of nightmare 
rather, in w hich I fell and fell and fell for 
evermore into the abyss of the sky. 

I astonished ("avor at breakfast. 1 told 
him .shortly : “I’m not corning with you in , 
the sphere.” 

I met all his protests with a sullen per- 
sistence. “The thing’s loo mad,” I said; 
“and I won’t come. The thing’s too mad.” 

I would not go w'ith him to the laboratory, 

I fretted about my bungalow for a time, and 
then took hat and stick and set off alone, t 
knew not whither. It chanced to be a 
glorious morning ; a wa^m wind and deep 
blue sky, the first green of spring abroad and 
multitudes of birds singing. I lunched 
beef and beer in a little public-house near ^j 
Flham, and startled the Findlord by remarkf 
ing, apropos of the weather, “A man who 
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leaves the world when days of 
this sort are about is a fool ! ” 

“That’s what I says when I 
heerd on it ! ” said the 
landlord ; and I found 
that for one poor soul 
at least this wTjrld 
had proved ex- 
cessive, and 
there had Ix^en 
a throat-cutting. 

I went on with 
a new twnst to 
my thouglits. 

In the after- 
noon I had a 
pleasant sleej) in 
a sunny place, 
and went on my 
way refreshed. 

I came to a 
com fortabl e- 
looking inn near 
Canterbury. It 
wm bright with 
creepers, and 
the landlady was 
a clean old 
^voman, and took niy 
eye. I found I had 
just enough money to 
pay for my lodging with 
her. I decided to stop 
the night there. She 

was a talkative body, 

and among many other 
particulars 1 learnt she had never been to 
London. “ Canterbury’s as far as ever T 
been,” she said. “Tm not one of your gad- 
about sort.” 

“ How would you like a trip to the moon?” 
I cried. 

“ I never did hold with them ballooneys,” 
she said, evidently under the impression that 
this was a common excursion enough. “ I 
wouldn’t go up in one — not for ever so.” 

This struck me as being funny. After I 
had supped I sat on a bench by the door of 
.the inn and gossiped with tw'o labourers 
about brickmaking and motor-cars and the 
cricket of last year. And in the sky a faint 
new crescent, blue and vague as a distant 
Alp, sank w'estward over the sun. 

I'he next day I returned to Cavor. “ I 
am coming,” I said. “ I’ve been a little out 
of order — that’s all.” 

That was the only time I felt any serious 
doubt of our enterprise. Nerves purely ! 
Afto that I worked a little more carefully 


and took a 
trudge for an 
hour every day. 
And at last, 
save for the 
heating in the 
furnace, our 
labours were at 
an end. 


CHAPTER IV. 

■ INSIDE THE 
SPHERE. 

“ Co on,” said 
Cavor, as I sat 
across the edge 
of the man-hole 
and looked dowui 
into the black 
interior of the 
spluTe. \V(‘ two 
were alone. It was 
evening, the sun 
had set, and the 
stillness of .thi^ tw'i- 
light w^us ,upon 
everything, 
drew my oth(‘r leg 
inside and slid down the 
smooth glass the bot- 
tom of the sphere ; then 
turned to lake the cans 
of food and other imj)edi- 
menta from flavor. I'he interior 

was warm - the thermometer 

stood at 8odeg. -and as we 
should lose little or none of this l\v 
radiation, we were dressed in slippers and 
thin flannels. A\'e liad, however, a bundle of 
thick woolk'ii clothing and several thick 
blankets to guard against mischance. ,By 
('avor’s direction I })laced the packages, 
the cylinders of oxygen, and so forth loosely 
about my feet, and soon wc had everything 
in. He w^alked about the roofless shed for d 
time, seeking anything we had overlooked, 
and then crawled in after me. I noted 
something in his hand. 

“ What have you there ? ” T asked. 

“ Haven’t you brought anything to 
read ? ” 

“ Good I^ord ! No ” 

“ I forgot to ’ tell you. There are un- 
certainties The vo>|age may last 

We may be weeks ! ” 

“ But ” 

“ We shall be floating in this sphere with 
absolutely no occupation.” 

“ I wish I’d known.” ** 
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huai.k; in if I- 


Ht* peered out of the man-hole. ‘‘ l..ook ! 
he saivi ; “there’s something there ! ” 

• “ Is there time?” 

“ W'e shall be an hour.” 

1 looked out. It was an old number of 
I't-Biis that one of the men must have 
brought, farther away in the eorner I saw 
a lorn Lloyd's News. 1 scrambled back 
into the sf^here with these things. “ What 
have you got ? ” I said. 

I look tlu; book from his hand and read, 
“ 'I'he V\ orks of William Shakespeare.” 

He coloured slightly “ My education has 
been so ourely scientific,” he said, apolo- 
getlcal! . • 

“ Never. rc;ad him ? ” 

“ Never.” 

fo| a treat,” T said. It’s the 
one must say, though as a 
I had never read Shakespeare 
I doubt if many people do. 

1 assisted him to screw in the glass cover 
of the man 1 foie, and then he pressed a stud 


“ You’re m 
sort of thing 
matter of fact 
myself much. 


to close the corresponding 
blind in the outer case, ; 
The little oblong of twilight 
vanished. We were in 
darkness. 

,For a time neither of 
spoke. Although our case ' 
would not be impervious 
to sound, everything was 
very still. I perceived there 
was nothing to grip when 
the shock of our start 
should come, and I realized 
that > should be uncom- 
fortable for want of a chair. 

“ W h y have vr e n o 
chairs ? ” T asked. 

“ IVe settled all that,” 
.said ('avor. “We sha’n’t 
need them.” 

“Why not?” ^ 

“ You will see,” he said, 
in the tone of a man who 
refuses to talk. ''y 

1 became silent. Sud- 
denly it had come to me 
clear and vivid that I w^as 
a fool to be inside that 
sphere. “ Even now,” I 
asked myself, “is it too , 
late to withdraw?” The 
world outside the sphere, 

1 knew, would be cold and 
inhos{)ilable enough to 
mo for wx'oks 1 had been 
living on subsidies from 
Cavor liut, after all, would it be as cold as 
the infinite zero, as inhospitable as empty 
space? If it had not been for the appearance 
of cowardice I believe that even then I 
should have made him lot me out. But I 
hesitated on that score and hesitated, and 
grew fretful and angry, and the time passed. 

There came a little jerk, » noise like \ 
champagne being uncorked in another room, 
and a faint, whistling sound. For just one 
instant I had a sense of enormous tension, 
a transient conviction that my feet were : 
pressing downward w'ith a forc'c of countless 
tons. It lasted for an infinitesimal time. : 

But it stirred me to action. “ Cavor 1 ” I , 
said into the darkness, “ my nerve’s in rags., 

I don’t think ” 

I stopped. He made answer. 

“ Confound it ! ” I cried ; “ I’m a fool 1 
What business have I here? I’m not; 
coming, Cavor ; the thing’s too risky ; I’m, 
getting out 1 ” 

“ You can’t,” he said. 
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“ Can’t ! We’ll soon see about that.” 

He made no answer for ten seconds. “It’s 
too late for us to quarrel now, Bedford,” he 
said. “That little jerk was the start. Already 
we are flying as swiftly as a bullet up into the 
gulf of space.” 

“ 1 I said, and then it didn’t seem to 

matter what happened. For a time I was, as 
it w'ere, stunned. I had nothing to sav. It 
was just as if I had never heard of this idea 
of leaving the world beh)re. 'I'hen I per- 
ceived an unaccountable change in my bodily 
sensations. It was a feeling of lightness, of 
unreality. (.’oupledi with that was a (jueer 
sensation in the head, an a[)Oplectic (effect 
almost, and a tliumping of Jjlood-vessels at 
the ears. Neither of theses feelings diminished 
as time went on, but at last 1 got so used to 
them that I experienced no inconvenience. 

I heard a click, and a little glow-lamp 
‘came into being. 

1 saw (favor’s face, as white as I felt my 
own to be. V\'e rcgartlc.'d one another in 
silence. Tlu* transpaniit blac kness of the 
glass behind him made him seem as though 
he floated in a void, 

“Well, we're committed,'’ I said, at last. 

“Yes,” he said, “we'rc! committed.” 

“ Don’t move,” he exc laimed, at some 
suggestion of a gesture. “ Let your muscles 

keep (juite lax as if you were in bed. We 

are in a little universe of our own. Look at 
those things ! ” 

He pointed to tlie loose cases and bundles 
that had been lying on the blankets in the 
bottom of the sphere. 1 w,as astonished to 
see that they were floating now nearly a 
foot from the spherical wall. Then 1 saw 
from his shadow that Cavor was no longer 
leaning against tlie glass. 1 thrust out my 
hand behind me, and found that I too was 
su.spended in space, clear of the glass. 

Tdid not cry out or gesticulate, but fear 
came upon qie. It was like being Jielcl and 
lifted l)y something — you know not whal. 
The mere touch of my hand against the glass 
moved me rapidly. I understood what had 
happened, but that did not prevent my being 
afraid. We were cut off from all exterior 
gravitation, only the attraction of objects 
within our sphere had effect. Consequently 
everything that was not fixed to the glass was 
falling — slowly because of the slightness of 
pur masses towards the centre of gravity of 
, our little world, to t'he centre of our sphere. 

^ “ We must turn round,” said Cavor, “ and 
float back to back, with the things between 

^ It was the strangest sensation conceivable, 


floating thus loosely in space ; 4t first 
indeed horribly strange^ and, when ihfe 
horror passed, not disagreeable at all, ex- 
ceeding restful ; indeed, the nearest thing 
in earthly experience to it that 1 know is 
lying on a very thick, soft feather bed. But 
the quality of utter detachment and inde- 
pendence ! I had not reckoned on things 
like this. I had expected a violent jerk at 
starting, a giddy sense of speed. Instead I 
felt — as if 1 were di.sem bodied. It was not 
like the beginning of a journey ; it was like 
tile beginning of a dream. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE JOURNEY TO THE MOON. 
Presently Cavor extinguished the light. 
He said we had not overmuch energy stored, 
and that which we had we must economize 
for reading. For a time, whether it was long 
or short 1 do not know, there was nothing 
but blank darkntjss. . 

A (]Uestion float(‘d up out of the void. 
“ How are we pointing ? ” 1 said. “ What 
is our direction ? ” 

“We are flying away from the earth at a 
tangent, and as the mooji is near her third 
tjuarternve an? going somewhere towards her. 
1 will open a blind- ” 

C’ame a click, and then a vyindOw in the 
outer case yawned open. The sky outside 
was as black as the darkness within the 
siihere, but the shape of the open vvhidow 
was marked by an infinite number of 
stars. 

'I'hose who have only seen the stariy sky 
from the earth cannot imagine its appearance 
when the vague, half-luminous veil of our air 
has been withdrawn. The stars we see on 
earth are the mere scattered survivors that 
penetrate our misty atmosphere. But now 
at last 1 could realize the meaning of t^e 
hosts of* heaven ! 

Stranger things we were presently to see, 
but that airless, slar-diisted sky ! Of all 
things 1 think that will he one of the last 1 
shall forget. 

The little window vanished with a click ; 
another beside it snapped open and instantly 
closed, and then a third, and for a moment I 
had to close my eyes because of the blinding 
splendour of the waning moon. 

For a space I had to stare at Cavor and 
the white-lit things about pie to season my 
eyes to light again, before I could turn them 
towards that pallid glare. 

Four windows were open in order that the 
gravitation of the moon might act upon all 
the substances in our sphere. I* found I was 
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I i “Ml 'Ull 'I 1 ■ .XILILMa.V'1 I .,L. ... 

THE Lmi-E WINDOW VANISHED WITH A CUCK/’ 


no longer floating freely in space, hut that 
my feet were resting on the glass in the 
direction of the moon. 'The blankets and 
cases of provisions werti also cree|)ing slowly 
d«vvn the glass, and ])resently came to rest 
so as to block out a portion of the view. 
It seemed to me, of course, that I looked 
“ jj’own ’’ when I looked at the moon. On 
earth “ down ” means earthward, the way 
.things fall, and “u|)” the reverse direction. 
N(.)w, the inill of gravitation was towards 
the moon, and, for all I knew to the 
contrary, oui earth was overhead. And, 
of course, w'lien all the Cavorite blinds were 
closed, ‘‘ down ” was towards the centre of 
our sphere, anti “ up ’’ towards its outer 
wall. • 

It was g.iriously unlike earthly experience, 
too, to have the light coming m/> to one. On 
earth light falls frt^n above, or comes slanting 
down sideways ; hut here it t:ame from be- 
neath our feet, and to see our shadows we 
had to look up. • 

At lirst it §ave me a sort of vertigo to stand 
only on thick glass, and look down upon the 


moon through hundreds of. 
thousands of miles of vacant space. 
But this sickness ]:)assed very 
speedily. And then — the splendour 
of the sight ! 

The reader may imagine it best 
if he will lie on the ground some 
Nvnrrn summer's night and look 
between his upraised feet at the 
moon; but for some reason, pro- 
bably because the absence of air 
made it so much more luminous, 
the moon seemed already con- 
siderably larger thaii it does from 
earth. Tlie minutest details of 
its .surface were acutely clear. 
And since w'e lid not see it 
ibrongh air, its outline w’as bright 
and sharp, there was no glow or 
halo about it, and the .star dust 
that ('overecl the sky came right to " 
its very margin and marked the 
outline ot its unilluminatcd part. 
And as 1 sttiod and stared at the 
moon l)ctween my feet, that per- 
ce|)tion of the impossible that 
bad liecn witli me ofl‘ and on ever 
since our start returned again with 
U'ufold conviction. 

“('avor,” 1 said, “this takes me 
Cjueerly. Those companies we 
were going to run .and all that 

alx)Ut minerals ’’ 

“ Well ? ” 

“ I don’t see ’em here.” 

“No,” said Cavor, “ but you’ll get over all 
that.” 

“ I suppose Tm made to turn right side up 

again. Still, t/us . hor a moment I 

could half believe there never was a 
world.” 

“ 'That copy of LloyeVs News might help : 
you.” 

I stared at the pai)er for a nu^ment, then 
held it above the level of my face and found 
1 could read it quite easily. I struck a 
<olumn of mean little advertisements. “A 
gentleman of private means is willing to lend 
money,” T read. 1 knew that gentleman. 
Then somebody eccentric wanted to sell a 
('utaway bicycle, “ quite new and cost fifteen 
pounds,” for five pounds ; and a lady in dis- 
tress wished to dispose of some fish knives, 
and forks, “a wedding present,” at a great 
sacrifice. No doubt some simple .soul was 
sagely examining those knives and forks,, 
and another triumphantly riding off on that ; 
bicycle, and a third trustfrdy consulting that 
benevolent gentleman of means even as I;- 
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•‘l STOOD ANtJ STAKED AT TDK M<iON DETWEEN MY EKl!T.‘ 

read. I laughed, and let the paper drift from 
my hand. 

‘‘Are we visible from the earlli ? I asked. 

“ Why?'’ 

“ I knew someone — who was rather 
interested in astronomy. It occurred to 
me that it would be rather odd if— my 
friend — chanced to be looking through some 
telescope.” 

“ It would need the most powerful 
telescope on earth even now to see us as the 
minutest speck.” 

For a time 1 stared in silence at the moon. 

“ It’s a world,” I .said ; “ one feels that 
infinitely more than one ever did on earth. 
People, perhaps — ” 

“ People ! ” he exclaimed. “ N// Banish 
all that ! Think yourself a sort of ultra- 
Arctic voyager exploring the desolate places 
of space. Ivook at it ! ” 

He waved his hand at the shining 
whiteness below. “ It’s dead — dead ! Vast 
extinct volcanoes, lava wildernesses, tumbled 
y/astes of snow or frozen carbonic acid or 
frozen air, and everywhere landslips, seams 
and cracks and gulfs. Nothing happens, 
i^en have watched, this planet systematically 
with telescopes for over two hundred years. 


How much change do you think they 
have seen ? ” ^ 

“ None.” 

“They have traced tWo indisput- 
able landslips, a doubtful 
crack, and one slight 
periodic change of colour. 
And that’s all.” 

“ I didn’t know’ they’d 
traced even that.” 

“ Oh, yes. But as for . 
people — — ” 

“By the way,” I 
asked, “ how .small 
a thing will the big 
gest telcscoi)es show 
^ upon the moon ? ” 

“ One could see a 
fair -si zed church. 
One could certainly 
.see any towns or buildings 
or anything like the handi- 
work of men. There might, 
perhaps, be insect.s, some- 
thing in the way of ants, for 
example, so that they could liide 
in decj) burrows from the lunar 
** night. Or some new sort of 

creatures having no earthly parallel. 
That is the most probable thing if 
we are to find life there at all. 

Think of the difference in conditions! Life 
must fit itself to a day as long as fourteen 
earthly days, a cloudless sun blaze of fourteen 
days, and then a night of equal length, grow- 
ing ever colder and colder under these cold, 
sharp stars. In that night there must he 
cold, the ultimate cold, absolute zero, 

2 73deg. C. below the earthly free/.ing-poirit. 
Whatever life there is must hibernate 
through f/iaf. And rise again each day,” 

He micsed. “ One can imagine .something 
womilike,” he said, “ taking its air $olid, as 
an earthworm swallows earth or thick-skinned , 
monsters ” 

“ By-the-bye,” I said, “why didn’t we 
bring a gun ? ” 

He did not answer that question. “ No,” 
he concluded, “ wx* just have to go. We 
shall see when we get there.” 

I remembered something. “Of cour^ie, 
there’s my minerals, anyhow,” I .said ; “what- 
ever the conditions may be.” 

Presently he told me b® wished to alter 
our course a little by letting the earth tug at 
us for a moment. He was going to open one 
earthward blind for "thirty seconds. He 
warned me that it would make my head 
swim, and advised me to extend my hands 
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against the glass to break my fall. 1 did as weight make all we had to do, that the neces- 
he directed, and thruift my feet against the si ty for taking refreshment did not occur to 
bales of food cases and air cylinders to us for nearly six hours (by Cavorts chrono^ 
prevent their falling upon mo. Then with a »• meter) after our start. I was amazed at that 
click the window flew open ; I fell clumsily lapse of time. Even then I was satisfied 
upon hands and face, and saw for a moment with very little. flavor examined the 



between my hlac'k, extended fmgers our 
mother earth a planet in a downward 

\Vt^ were still very near (avor told me 
the distance was perhaps eight hundrt'd miles 
— ami the huge terrestrial disc filled all 
heaven. Hut already it was plain to see 
tlijit the world was a globe, I he land below 
us was in twiliglit and vague ; but westward 
the vast grey stretches of the Atlantic shone 
like molten silver under the roeeding day. 
1 think 1 recognised the cloud-dimmed coast 
lines of France and Spain and the south of 
•Jhiglaiid, and then with a ( lick the shiUlt'r 
closed again, and I found myself in a state of 
extraordinary confusion sliding slowly over 
the smooth glass. 

Wluai at last things settled themselves in 
my mind again it seemed (juite beyond 
(luestion ;hat the 1410011 was “down'’ and 
under my feet, and iliat the earth was .some- 
where awa)f on tiui level of thi^ horizon, the 
earth that had been “down” t(; me and 
my kindred since The b(\ginning of things. 

So slight were the exertions recjuired of us, 
so easy did the j)racti(;^il annihilation of our 


apparatus for absorliing carbonic acid and 
water, and jironounced it to be in satisfactory 
order, our consumption of oxygen having 
been extraordinarily slight ; and our talk 
being exhaustc'd for the time, and there 
being nothing further for usAo do, we gave 
way to a curious drowsiness that had come 
upon us, and, .spreading our blankets on the 
bottom of the sphere in such a manner as 
to shut out most of the moonlight, wished 
each other “ (Jood-night ! ” and almost imme- 
diately fell asleep. 

And so- sleeping and sometigies talking 
and reading a lilth?, and at times eating, 
though without any keenness of appetite,* 
but for the most pari in a sort of quiescence 
that was neither waking nor slumber — we 
fell through a space of time that had neither 
night nor day in it, silently, softly, and 
swiftly down towards the moon. 


* It Is .a curious thing that while wc were in the sphere mtc 
frit not the Klightesl <lesirc for fowl ttor did we feel the want of 
it when we uhstained. At llrst we forced our appetites, but 
afterw.'irds we failed completely. Alt^lRethf r we did not consume 
one-twentteth part of the compressed provision wc had brouftbi 
with us. The amount of caroonic acid we breathed was mtK> 
unnaturally low, but why this was so 1 am quite unabll' to 
expbin. 
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"English as She is IVrote." 


By Mkta Henn. 
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THIS CRAB BOILED IS VERY 
SWEET AND NUTRIMENT AND 
IS NOT ROT FOR ALONG 
YEAR. 


AN liX l KAOKIMNAUY t.AliEI.. 


M ( i r. I S H globe - trotters are 
eagerly vvelcornecl by the land- 
lords of towns and villages all 
the world over. I’heir lavish- 
ness and love of comfort have 
compelled those who would 
obtain them as customers to adapt themselves, 
as far as possible, to their varied lasu.’s and 
inclinations. It is, therefore, not surprising 
to find that the foreigner endeavours to 
place his wares before tlie English-speaking 



that the trade in tinned crabs is a flagging 
one in the peach- blossomed bowers of th< 
Geisha. The announcement that the stuf 
“ is not rot for a long y/:ar leads one tc 
doubt whether this thoroughly Oriental state 
ment is intended as a testimonial or c 
warning. 

I'he photograph which follows is not one 
of the tickle-your- palate order, but it i‘ 
interesting in two respects. In the first place 
it clearly demonstrates the effect of Knglisl 
civilization in India. VV^e have l^ere a coupk 
of water- tanks given for the free use of the 
})ublic by a native merchant in Bornbav 
Docks. The inscription on the foremosi 
tank speaks for itself, though we might wish 
that the Hnbco had called in the fricndlv 
offices of one of his English friends. The 
benefactor calls his tank “ a charitable 
place^ for water to animals and other smal 
creature.” Perhaps his neighbours keej. 
bees or make [)cts of little cobras.. 

When the Mediterranean S(|iia(lron vi.sitoc 
Turkey last year the sportsmen of Salonica 
thought it a fitting opportunity to get up :i 
brilliant “program” of horse and bicycU 


customer in as attractive 
a garb as his knowledge 
of the Englishman's 
mother-tongue will allow^ 
In the following article 
are reproduced a number 
of documents which go 
to show how English “ is 
>^.rote ” in some of the 
far-away corners of the 
earth where Britons roam. 

Our first illustration is 
a facsimile of a label taken 
from the side of a tin 
of preserved crab. 'Phis 
particular tin was sold by 
a native dealer of Haca- 
date, a northern seaport 
tow;i in Japan. We 
sincerely hope that the 
native characters which 
precede the extraordinary 
statementr made below are 
* Jn no wise a literal trans- 
, lation of the English ver- 
sion, or it is to be feared 
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races. We are enabled to include in our 
article one of the listS of sporting features 
which were distributed on that occasion. 
The wording of the bill, including the prices 
at the bottom of the sheet, is supposed 
to be in English, for the special con* 




VELODROME OF SKLONICA 


Sunday I* October 
Beginning ah 3'|, half past thrae 


PROGRAM 

1) Maleh of the Brat^rd of the Sporting pturty 

2) eerieM of raeert of the ‘2“* Ctasi, 

3) 2^ party of the Match of the Brassard. 

4) 2^ eerier of the racers of the V* class. 

6) Belle of the Match of the Brassard 

0) Finale of the racers of the 2** class arrived first 

7) Horse-races with obstaclet 

8) Game of the Water*buclkt 


mz v nuEs. 

/. Place 2 Seellin — 2. place 1 SceUin 
3. place Yt SceUin 


Ki.M< I’MK liSK OK I'HK HANDY MAN. 

venience , of linglish visitors. A “ seellin ” 
is, of course, a shilling. Needless to say, 
this literary curiosity caused a great deal 
of merriment amongst the British jack-tars. 
'I'he merry sailors were not left in doubt as to 
the time at which the sports began. Was not 
the printer sufficiently explicit in announcing 
the hour both in figures and letters, so that 
there should be no possibility of confusion 
in the minds of the distinguished visitors for 
whose benefit this cm,tincily “sporting” pro- 
gramme wa?! arranged ? 

From the Far h'.ast we suddenly turn to 
the Far West. have here a letter from a 
Western farmer to a well-known cycle manu- 
facturer. This worthy farmer has an eye on 
the niaiu idea— which, in his vernacular, spells 
economy. A|»^>ong other queries he calmly 
inquires, “If your injun rubber is already 


d««r Surt. I live on my farm near HamiUon 
Kansas and am 57 years old and a little Sporta. 
My neffew In Indiana bot hisself a new bisslkie# 
and sent me hos old one by frate. and Ive learned 
to ride sume. Its a pile of fun. but my bisikle jolts 
considerable. A feller com alonsr yestiddy with a 
bisslkie that had holler Injun rubber tires stuffed 
with wind. He let me try hissen and ml, It run like 
a kushen. He told me you sell Injun rubber just 
! the same as hissen? Mine is all iron wheels. Da 
I you punch the holler hole throug:h the Injun rubber 
or will 1 have to do it myself? How do you stick 
the ends together after you get It don^ If your 
Injun rubber is already holler will It come any 
cheaper empty ? I can get all the wind I want out 
here in Kansas free. 

P. S. How much do you charge for the doodad 
I you stuff the wind into the rubber with and where 
do you start? 


A I.KTTER WITH A MoKAL. 


holler will it come any cheaper empty ? 
I can get all the wind I want out here 
in Kansa.s frc(^’' 

'Fhe next instance of literary distortion 
found the light of day in Japan. As a 
/^ona fide instance of the foreign com- 
positor’s genius we venture to sayJt has 


seldom been 
temperance 
a (1 V o cate 
w'hose heart 
would de- 
light in the 
a n no tin ce- 
ment that 
“ this wine 
can drink for 
women and 
c h i Idren,” 
and w^e have 
no doubt 
that his 
goodly senti- 
ments would 
rejoice still fur- 
ther if that 
s a m c wine 
“could drink 
for men al- 
ways.” 

'T he next 
illustration is 
surprising inas- 
much as it is 
made in Ger- 
m a n y . '1' h e 

enormous in- 
flux of German 
clerks into 
English centres 
of commerce 
leads one to 


surpassed. We know of a 



DR!MK 1 
AND CHn.PREN." 

Vrom a Piboio. hy A . Savard, VaMCUMT, 
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wonder at the ignorance 
displayed by whoever may 
have been responsible for 
the label which we repro- 
duce. 1'he flavour of the 
::ondiments is considerably 
enhanced by the choice 
way in whicl) they are re- 
commended. That “ l)lood- 
pudding apd livcring get 
by -a small additional of 
this sauce a superfine relish 
:tnd lecome dainties of 
first classe ” wc have not 
the slightest doubt, but 
why is it not stated that 
“ this Champignon - Ma - 
deira-Sauce take das cake 
wonterful ” ? 

It seems almost cruel 
to comment upon the 
pathetic facsimiles wliicli 
follow, inasmuch as tliey 
are expressions of sym- 
pathy with England in 
her early battles in South 
Africa. Perhaps, however, 
we may be forgiven for 
including them in this 
article with the hope that we may induce 
well-meaning friends abroad to call in the 


services of willing English- 
men in similar cases. Yet 
after all there is no reason 
to regret that the noble 
sentiments expressed ,by 
our Oreek sympathizers 
owe their trdnslation to an 
inexperienced hand, for 
while the result should 
certainly not tend to turn 
the tidcwOf sympathy, it 
assuredly adds something 
to the gaiety of nations. 

Wc reproduce at the 
top of the next page a 
facsimile of the bill of fare 
of the “Officers’ Hindu 
Resturant ” at Calcutta. 
It will be noticed tliat the 
I)roprii;tor does not ap])ear 
to be quite certain whether 
l)is “ hot diners ’’ arc “ mar- 
vt.'llously chenj)” or only 
“ moderate,” and in or^der 
to make quite sure of 
bifing right both are in- 
serted. Accc)rcling to ling- 
lish prices, one anna, or 
tlnec halfpence, for a chop 
would be considered decidedly chca[). 
“Muton chup dry,” however, figures later 


Madei ra-S auce. 

more valtui'ble, more aevonry 
ond more yrholeaomoth&a the Aaeftt. 

90>oalled : English ssncii. 

4 patents, a pricea of honetiti- 
8 grolden medalis. 

# A aniAll Additional 0 

is sufficient to ^ive to every 
ragout (mcat-and fish-past- 
ries, coquilles) Host-meat a/nd 
fish sauces the highest relish. 

Meat-and Fish-jellies, Meat- 
Sfi usage, blood-pudding wnd 
liver mg get by a small addi- 
tional of this sauce a super- 
fine relish, a/itd Mochturtte- 
and legumes (pea- bean- and 
lentil soups) leedme dam ties 
of first classe. 

. -.i.'. Sole Manufacturers: r .-.-rr:’. 

Rhein. Genusamlttef- « 
Conserven-Fabrlk, G. m. b. H. 
Cologne c/Rh. 


“asmai.i. additionai-.'’ 


In^ea^ of>rebce. ' W'HDItilllF THE BRITISH HEROES 

i SLAIN IN SftDTHiFlUll* 


The greatest sympathies being indicated I 
by the whole Greek nation towards the 
civilized and valiant Great Britain which 
has zealously contributed to every unplea* 
sant case ' concerning Greece especially its 
independence have induced me to dedicate 
the present verses to the heroically slain 
British fighters. 

On the one hand, the limited place, pn 
the other, the difficult metrical translation 
into English have instigated me to insert 
only the Hellenic verses, 
f r Jif . T. 


Oh! Noble land of the civilizatioa and glory, of which 
the glorious and Heroic Childrens, allway’s comes du 
your call to slain under the rolls of your flag, for the li 
Dcrty of the small peoples, 

On! Mother of tne immortal Byron who with his 



piiabie land in which they slain victims the British 
Heroes, of which the names will be described with gol- 
den characters in the pages of History waves now the 
British flag full ofEuglish blood with which the civili- 
zation was bayed in the far away Epirus. And if to 
day all the British Empire mourn so many fellows died 
far-away of the Mothers land. But our hearts exults 
waiting the good cad of your contending. Now when 
the British Troops occupied all dhe disob^ient against 
the civilization and or the international reasons ofios- 
siug their guns against the large Mother ofrthe friend of 
liberty. England and waves at the breast-works of the 
castles of Orange after at little and in Transvaal's The ! 
British flag. " 

Reasonable we obey to pat our laurel upon the grave 
of your Heroically slam fighters. And to desire for the 
good-Oqd of the civil izationi^ struggle explaining the 
wishes of all Greek Nation 

Athens. 


A 1 'KinUTK OK SVMI*AT>fY FROM ATHENS. 
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TI FFINEROO M. 

Ka 0 Bank iball Street under the neatli of the Indi* Cluh 
front of Military Account 

HOT DIHER, HOT DINER; . HOT DINER 

IT IS FUENISIIED TKttOUGHOUT IN EUJiOrKAN STILE. 
CHAEGE MODERATE. 

PERFECTLY NEAT CLEAN A MARVELLOUSLY CUEAP 
TRIAL SOLICITED. TRIAL SOLICITED. 

OPEN*PROM8AM, 10 9 P. M- 

Freii and hot Diabrs can 1* luul at all Lour*. Trj our 
Food hefere going to any other native, Hotel of this quarter. 

Order to be hcpplied puomi'Tly. 

BILL OF FAREy 
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n 

0 

3 

o 

MUTTON GRALB 

„ 

... 0 

19 

o 

ClUIKET 

n 

• o 

« 

o 

MUTON PATY 

n 

• • 0 

1 

C 

do I'lE 

n 

1 

0 

0 

do CHUPfUlY 

... 0 

f> 

0 

do do gravy „ 

0 

6 

0 

HARUISKATE MUTTON „ 

0 

10 

0 

NlMKLYPOIiAO 

Full plate 

... 0 

8 

0 

do do 

Half „ 

... 0 

« 

0 

do do 

Quhtcr „ 

... 0 

1 

6 

PANIAPUL POLAO 

Full 

0 

8 

0 

do do do 

Httlfn 

... 0 

4 

0 

do do do 

Quater „ 

0 

a 

0 

CURRY and BREAD 

Ful w 

0 

R 

o 

do do do 

■Half„ 

... 0 

4 

0 

do do dfl 

QuaWn 

... 0 

3 

0 

KURMA do do 

Full 

... 0 

10 

o 

do do do 

Half .. 

... 0 

6 

0 

do do do 

Qttotarrt 

... 0 

3 

c 

0TEW 

Full 

0 

8 

0 


Half n 

p 

4 

9 


Qiuitar« 

... 0 

3 

0 

MUTTON BAGOARY Hco 

... 0 

9 

0 

da DUCK BOAR'S 

w 

12 

0 


(^OCD DRlNe 
PUDINO 


rami micTLT caih. 


A H'NtJU BILL OF FAKE. 


in the .'nenii at just five times the 
price, “ dr} ” presutnahly meaning 
without r,ravy, that? delicacy costing 
one anna j^xtra. Many of the items 
arc, perhaps fortunately for us, quite 
unknown in this c^.)nntry. *‘Cruket '' 
probably means cruet, “ Ilareekate 
mutton ” could be translated into 
haricot mutton, biiL we will not 
attempt tc explain the properties of 
such dishes^ as “ Nimkey Polao,’^ 
Paniapul Polao;” “ Kurma,” and 


“ Mutton Baggary.’^ They must be leit 
entirely to our readers’ ingenuity. One 
thing is certain, that if, as is stated in 
the heading of the menu, the “Tiffine 
Room” is ‘Murnished teroughout in Euro- 
pean stile,” the bill of fare is very much 
out of European style, and only a brave man 
would tackle some of tlie dishes offered 
therein. “ Plate cutlet ” does not sound very 
ap[)etizing for a hungry man, £hnd mutton 
duck roast ” can surely only exist in the 
Hindu’s imagination. A photograph of this < 
latter dish would be a <juriosity in itself. 

I'hc trade announccMnent which concludes 
this article was issued in good faith and all 
seriousnes.s by two negroes, Johnson and 
Dugless, as an advertisement for the opening 
of their boarding-house and restaurant. By 
a c1o.se inspection it will he seen that it was 
printed with rubber ty[)e in a two-line holder, 
the upper part two lines at a time, and the 
lo\\er part two half-lines at a time ; it is 
also ('.vident that their sup[)ly of type was 
exc(‘edingly limitc;(l, and they wt:re obUged to 
use the figure \ as a small 1, and the inverted 
e for an e, also a (‘a[)ital P for a small p. 

“ I)(‘j>lH) St.” is meant for “ Depot Street,” 
and “ South-east-coder ” .should be “South- 
East Quarter ! ” 

who so ever will Itrl him come 
and in joy yoiu’self I'KEKLY ! 

Speaks volumes for the kindness and liberality 
of Messrs. Johns(.)n and Diigless. 


O THS BIO -TIME HAVE OOME 

o 

0 

) o DyerEburg.Teim 

« MaySo-1900 

6 Tow of the leacfingNesroB of 

® I>yB'sburg. and well imowa 

I ^ oitlzenortbw Town. Mr. J.B 

, ^ Johneon fluid B J.Dngleae 

i;:; o Will oPen the DOOBSOF 

« o THEOENTRIALBOADINO 

* - HOUSE. Saturday June, S-1 900 

the Place mation Above will 
* found on the Jeft-hand sido - 

of DEPP0,ST.00IN0BA8T. 
and on the Booth -east- coder 
of the oity.lt have been said 
THAT ^aS NEGROS ABB 
OOMnfGBUT-^ ARE H^E. 

Thu Celebration will oPenat 
OtA,M.Boya What Jbig time 

Barbeonre, Xioxnon . Ado . Obiokonf iiO\, Potaitere, molawe. tobaoo. 
XOE-OREaM POaK aHCX>P Snuff, Sardinae.Flowyar, Sugar 
Chewing gim green- Peoe,eo<tyBeefetako BEEFROST MEAL 
oyetar,fioaP.Fanoyoady, broom CANDY SOAP MEAT 
who ao ever will letbim come 
and tnjoy your at If FREELY 

“the big time have come." 



The Vicars Conversion. 

Bv A. E. VV. Mason. 



HESE are fiincies,” said the 
vicar. 

* The vicar ,had just come 
to the parish, and had come 
straight from a college lecture- 
room. 'rhe peasant with 


whom he was walking on the trim gravel- 


path between the lych-gate and the cliurch- 


door had heard that church clock strike six 


on every morning of his seventy -two 


years. 

“ 'rhese are fancies, Jan, and reprehensible. 
It is disheartening to notice how the tra- 
ditions of ignorance still live in distant 
villages. In olden times there was more 
excuse, and to be sure instances were more 


common. An unexpected draught of wind 
on a calm day and a rustle of the trees, and 
at once it was the fairies calling ‘ Horse and 
Hattock,’ as they were transported frorA 
place to place, 'ho see one’s self in a dream 
divided into a two fold person was a sign of 
death, doubtless because such a vision had 
happened to a man in a delirium and near 
his end. Superstition was an excuse, too, 
for quacks, and by them encouraged. There 
was a miller in Norfolk who owned a beryl 
set in a circle of silver, on which were 


engraved the names of four angels — Ariel, 
Raphael, Michael, and Gabrie^ -and in this 
beryl he professed to see prescriptions written 
on the images of herbs, and so to cure the 
sick.” 


Jan shook his head in admiration of the 
vicar’s harangue. 

“There’s book-larniiV in every word,” 
said he. 


“ Then there are the phantasmata proper,” 
continued the vicar, “ such as corpse-candles, 
which, rightly understood, are no more than 
Will-o’-the-wisps or marsh fires and exhala- 
Uons of the soil, and when seen in church- 
yards are indeed an argument for cremation.” 

The vicar was enjoying his lecture too 
djiueh to remark the look of dismay on Jan’s 
old, wrinkled face, or to pay any heed to his 
' c^stulation against that ov any argument 


for cremation. He bore Jan down with 
knowledge. 

“ Besides these, there are the apparitions, 
rc.served, it would seem,” he continued, with 
a severe look at Jan, “ to those who have the 
second sight. I'he Scotch are the chief 
offenders in claiming thiit gift, and they tell 
many ridiculous stories about meeting people 
on the high road with winding-sheets up to 
their knees or necks according as they are to 
die, immediately or only soon. 'Fherc is a 
legend told of the Macleans, whose (‘hild’s 
nur.se began suddenly to weep when she saw 
Maclean and his lady entering together. She 
w'ept, seems, because she saw between 
them a man in a scarlet cloak and a white 
hat, who gave the lady a kiss. And tlu? 
meaning of that rubbish was' that Maclean 
would die and his lady marry again, and 
marry a man in a scarlet cloak and a white 
hat.” 

“ An’ did she ? ” interrupted Jan. 

“ Did she ? ” said the vicar, with scorn. 
“Would any woman marry a man in a scarlet 
cloak and a white hat ? ” 

“She might be daft loike,” said Jan. ^ 

The vicar waved the suggestion aside. 

“ The Scotch, indeed, make the most 
absurd pretensions. Aubrey writes that^in 
the Island of Skye they ofiered in his day to 
teach second sight for a pound of tobacco.” 

“They couldn’t dii that,” said Jan. 
“ ’Tisn’t to be lamed. ’Tis born in a body, so 
to speak. My feyther had it afore me ” 

“Now, Jan,” interrupted the vicar, “I 
cannot listen to you. It is mere presumption 
for you to speak in that way.” 

“Be sure, vicar,” repUpd Jan, “Oi aren’t 
proud o’ the gift. Would git rid of it if Oi 
cud, ’lain’t pleasant to sit supping your 
yale with them as you knows are corpses 
already, so to say, and ’many years Oi’ve 
never been near churchyard at all on New 
Year’s Eve, so as Oi moightn’t knaw. But 
when Oi du come, sure enough all who are 
goin’ to doi durin’ the year .comes down 
the lane, through the gate, and up the 
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path into church. An’ those who’ll doi first On the first of January the three envelopes 
comes first. 'I'hey don’t wear no sheets were delivered to him by Jan. I'hey were 

or trappin’s, but they comes in their cloathc.s, sealed and numbered. The vicar tossed them 

opens gate, and so into church. An’ Oi’Il contemptuously into a drawer and locked 
prove it to you, vicar.” them up. He forgot them altogether until 

How ? ” the end of the month, when he was 

“Oi’ll watch to-morrow, bein’ New Year’s summoned hastily to the bedside of a 



“an' Ol LL I'KOVE it to you, vicak." 


Eve, and Oi*ll wroitc down the names of the labourer who was ill with influenza. The 
three wdio first go through the gate. 'I’hen man was very old — eightyTour, the doctor 
Oi’Il put the names in envelopes and mark said. 

’em outside ‘one,’ ‘two,’ ‘three,’ and give “Is there a chance ot hi.s living ? ” asked 
you the envelopes. Then, when the first the vicar when he came out of the cottage 
person ^;Mes you ^pen the first envelope, with the doctor. 

and there you 11 find the name, and .same “ Not one in ten thousand. He has been 
wi’ the seajnd and the third.” breaking for months. Last autumn I didn’t 

The vicar was in a (jiiandary. It was un- think he would see another summer.” 
dignified to accept the challenge ; it would 'I'lie vicar met Jan iiT the street and re- 
seem cowardly to refuse it. He compounded membered the envelopes. He shrugged his 
with his dignity and j^ccepted. ^ shoulders at the recollection of the ridiculous 

“ Not because 1 have any doubts myself,” challenge and went home to his study. His 

he said td ??n, “but in order to convince uncompleted sermon lay oii his desk and he 

you of the absurdity of your pretension,” sat down to it. In a minute or two he went ; 
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to his book-case for a reference and, standing 
before his shelves, forgot why he had risen 
from his chair. He was thinking. “ After 
all, old Peter Stewer’s death was an easy 
guess.” He went back to his table and un- 
locked the drawer. “It wouldn’t be a proof 
if Peter Stewer’s name was in envelope 
No. r.” He took out envelope No. i. 

“ Anyone, it seemed, might have known in 
the autumn that Peter Stewer was breaking.” 
And his next thought was, “ These envelopes 
are very thick.” He woke up with a start to 
realize that he was holding the envelope up 
to the light of the window, and he tossed it 
back impatiently and snapped the drawer to. 

Peter Stewer died at three o’clock in the 
morning. The vicar heard the news at nine 
as he was walking to the cottage, and he 
suddenly turned back as though he were 
going home. He changed his mind, how- 
ever, and turned again, continuing his walk 
to the cottage. 

“ He was eighty* four,” said Peter’s 
daughter, phlegmatically. 

“ A ripe age,” replied the vicar. 

He repeated “ lOighty-four ” to himself 
more than once as he went ])oine. “ Kighty- 
four. Very likely his name’s in the envelope. 
There’s no proof in that”; and he felt him- 
self grabbed by the arm. It was the doctor 
who had caught hold of him. 

“You’re in a great hurry,” said the doctor. 

“Ami?” .said the vicar, colouring red. 

“ I did not notice. My thoughts were busy.” 

“ On to-morrow’s sermon, eh ? Well, I 
won’t spoil it.” 

The vicar, however, now, would not let the 
doctor go ; he loitered, he had a word for 
everybody he passed in the street, and it wa.s 
not until the evening that he opened the 
envelope. He opened it with a great show of 
carelessness, all the greater because he was 
V-, conscious that his heart was beating a little 
quicker thjtn usual. He was prepared for 
the name, and yet the sight of it written 
there in black and white, “ Peter Stewer,” was 
a shock to him. He tore the paper into 
fragments and tried to thrust the matter from 
his mind. 

But Jan was at the funeral, and after the . 
cefemony he said 

“.What did I tell ’ee, vicar?” 

. “Peter was old,” said the vicar, “and 
breaking fast. It was easy to guess his 
' name.” 

■ f “ Wait to the next, vicar,” said Jan. 
y V Qi’m not proud o’ the gift — Oi wish Oi 
^ hadn’t it ; but wait for the next.” 

Now, the parish was situated in a healthy, 


upland district, and the winter 
One or two of the elder people suflered the 
usual ailments of February and March, but 
there was no serious illness. More than 
once the vicar was inclined to tear up his 
envelope-s during that time, for he had come 
to live in an expectation of a .suntm ons to 
a death* bed. But it would have seemed 
almost a confession that he gave in, iliat 
admitted the possibility of second sight and 
the possession of it by Jan. He did not. 
He assured himself often that he did not. 
Indeed, it would after all prove nothing if all 
three envelopes contained the correct names. 
For there were extraordinary flukes : they 
happened every day. 'I'he vicar had read 
in his newspaper of them happening at 
gambling saloons. Jan was just gambling 
on the names as a player gambles on 
numbers. No, the vicar did not object to 
the letters because he shirked the challenge, 
but because they kept him in spite of himself 
speculating who of his parishioners would be 
the next to go. 

Half-vvay through March he knew. A 
servant from the great house on the hangt.T 
above ,J:he village came to fetch him. A ruii- 
away horse, a collision with a cart, and the 
daughter of the house .seriously • hurl -this 
was the footman’s story. Tlie vicar hurried 
up the hill. 'Fhe envelopes in his drawer 
were at that time swept cleon out of his 
mind ; he had no thoughts but thoughts of 
dread and pity. The girl who had been 
injured was barely nineteen, and she liad all 
her acquaintances for her friends. 

The doctor was already upstairs ; the vicar 
waited in the great hall with the girl’s father, 
hearing over and over again a broken 
narrative of the accident. At last the doctor 
descended, and neither of the two men 
waiting- below had the courage to [)ut a 
question. The doctor ref)lied to their looks, 
and replied cheerfully. He recommended' 
that a telegram should be .sent for a 
specialist. 

“ There is a chance, then ? ” ’asked the 
father, in a voice he could not raise above n 
whisper. 

“ More than a chance,” replied the doctor, 
and the vicar was at once, in spite of himself, 
and again.st his will, certain that there was no 
chance - not one in ten thousand. Perha[)S 
it was that he remembered* a similar question 
put by him outside old Peter Stewer’s gate. 
At all events, the envelopes were recalled to 
his mind. Jan had as much as told him 
that the next of his parishionerSv to go would 
be young. And a conviction which he could 
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not shake Oifkood fixed in his mind, that 
“ Gertrude Ijeslie” was the name written within 
the envelbj^. He seemed, as he stood in the 
hall listening to tlie interchange of hopeful 
words, to be actually reading the name through 
tlie envelope, ard it was with a start almost of 
guilt that he roused himself to ’take his leave. 
In three days’ time he had occasion to open 
fthe second envelope. “ Gertrude Leslie ” was 
the name inscribed in it, and he ojjcned it 
on the day of Gertrude Leslie’s death. 

“ What did I tell 
’ee, vicar ? ” said Jan. 

The vicar turned 
away without answer- 
ing. He could not 
argue that Jan had 

f ierely made a likely 
uess. Apart from 
the other circum 
stances, it hardly 
seemed natural that 
Jan should ha\<.‘ 
guessed at t h t' 

Squire’s daughter at 
all, when there were 
all his cronies and 
acquaintances to 
select from. , 'I'he 
i c a r fro m t li a t 
monicnt took an 
aversion to Jan as 
to something repel- 
lent and uncanny ; 
and it became a 
surprise to him that 
the villagers regarded 
th« peasant with 
indifference and 
almost with pity as 
a being ondow'ed 
with a commonplace 
but uncomfortable 
gift. 

I’he vicar no longer 
disbelieved in Jan’.s 
second sight. He owned as much frankly to 
himself one evening, and took the third 
envelope from the drawer. “1 may as well 
burn this, then,” htf debated, “since 1 am 
already conyinced ” ; and even while he was 
debating he replaced it in the drawer. His 
disbelief was replac^^d by curiosity-- curiosity 
to know not so much whose name was in the 
envelope, but rather which of his parishioners 
would V>e the next l® die- -a point upon 
which the breaking of the seal would surely 
illumine him^* He felt that it would be 
weak, however, to break the seal. He had a 

Vol, xx.~-90. 
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sense, too, that it would be wTong ; it seemed 
to him almost that it would be an acknowledg- 
ment of a submission to the powers of 
darkness. 

But he kept the envelope ; and it tempted 
him like a forbidden thing, it called to him 
to break the seal and read, it became per- 
manent in his thoughts. His parishioners 
began to notice a cturious, secret look of 
inquiry, which came into his eyc^ whenever 
he met or spoke with them. He was specu- 
lating,' “Is it you?” 
the spring came, 
d'he vicar threw up 
h i s w i n d o w one 
morning and felt his 
blood renewed. He 
drew in the fresh 
morning air, with a 
consciousness that of 
late he had been 
living in and breath- 
ing a miasma. The 
trees in his garden 
w ere lively and 
musical with birds ; 
there were sprouts ol 
tender green upibn 
^he branches ; the 
blackbirds were peck- 
ing at his lawn, and 
l)etwecn the blades 
of grass he saw the 
shy white bells of 
snow^drops. He 
determined to brush 
all this oppressive 
curiosity from his 
mind, to forget the 
envelope lurking in 
his drawer. 

He breakfasted, 
and w'ent: out to make 
a call. On his way to 
the cottage he was 
visiting he passed the 
post-office. By the letter-box the school- 
mislre.ss was standing with .some letters in 
her hand. She raised her hand and slipped 
one of the letters into the box just as the vicar 
came up to her. 'I'he vicar was a keen- 
sighted man, "and it chanced that his eyes fell 
upon the envelope. He r^ad the superscrip- 
tion and recognised the handwriting. The 
enveloj)e was addressed to Jan’s son, a 
yeoman with the South African Field Force, 
and the address was writU'n in the .same 
handwriting as the narpes in the envelopes 
marked i and 2 which he had opened. 
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7*4 the strand magazine. 

“So you are pasting Jan’s letters ?” said “Well, well!” The vicar tier short, 
the vicar, who was a trifle ))uzzled. anxious to escape from his undignified posi- 

“ Yes,” explained the schoolmistress, tion. “You were not to blame, since you 
“Jan’s an old man, and there was no school did not know. But it is not light to 
h^re when he was a boy. So he never learnt encourage Jan in these he cast about for 
to read or write. He tells me what he wants an ambiguous word and found it — “ in these 
to say to his boy, and 1 write it for him.” devices.” 

“Then you know the name in the third The vicar hurried home in a turmdil of 
envelof)e?” cried the vicar. The question indignation against Jan, and more particu- 
was out arid spoken before he was aware of larly against himself. He would put an eijd 



“thkn you know the name in the THTRIJ ENVEI-01»E?’* 


what he said. Then he flushed with shame. to the obsession of this sealed envelope, ' 
It was humiliating, it was most undignified which w^as daily engrossing more and 

to betray such vehement curiosity. The more of his life. He Went straight to 

vicar was so disconcerted that he hardly paid his study, unlocked the drawer, and 

heed to the confusion and excuses of the pulled out the envelope. He tore it 

schoolmistress. ’ » open, shutting his eyes the while uncon- 

: “T did not know why Jan* wanted the. sciously, so that he might read the name 
names written,” pleaded, “ Hd never at once, and have done ,with it. Then he 
:tol4 I would never hkve done it if I opened his eyesj and read. The name was 
V had knpw|l;>that this was one of his heathenish , his own I 

' tepks. i did not. guess until the Squire’s : The vicar looked out of his window upon 
daughter died I don’t believe it* sir, even his garden, but the spring morning had lost 

its charm for him. 



Chinese Puzzles, Tricks, and Traps. 

Written and Illustrated ry James Scott. 


HE Chinese affair being, so to 
speak, red hot at the present 
moment, and demanding the 
concentrated attention of the 
whole world, it has seemed 
to me to offer a favouralde 
opportunity for displaying some examples 
of Chinese in- 
genuity which 
have been en- 
countered in my 
researches. My 
chief cioncern is 
to afford as fresh 
material as it 
has been possi- 
ble for me to 
secure. 

'I 'he Chinese 
have fre(]uently 
been referred to 
with contcmpt^i- 
ous emphasis as 
barlwrians, but, 
however much in 
a moral sense of the word they deserve the 
repugnant appellation, I am sure that, as 
regards purely mental attributes, they are and 
have been pre-eminently conspicuous. 

But to discuss this phase of their character 
fifrther would be beyond the .scope of this 
particular article. I’hereforo I will proceed to 
my immediate subject. 

^'Iie magical growing of plants from earth 
in which apparently nothing but a single seed 
,has been secreted is a fairly favourite one 
among Oriental wizards. Whilst not claim- 
ing to explain accurate details of* all these 
varieties of trickery, it is at any rate possible 
for me to convey a descrifition of the mys- 
terious mechanism by which one of them is 
managed by the 
Chinese - - a method 
quite different from 
that employed by the 
Hindus. • 

A pot or vase (Fig. 
i) is introduced for 
the inspection of live* 
audience. It is empty 
—at least :to a goodly 
depth, beyond which 


it is solid. With vociferous ejaculations the 
wizard proceeds to fill it with earth, in which ^ 
he embeds a seed. A silken handkerchief is 
then shaken out and displayed, and when the 
onlookers are satisfied that it is inoffensive as 
regards dece[)tion, it is neatly placed over the 
pot. Finally, the conjurer nips the middle 
of the hand- 
kerchief be- 
tween his thumb 
and forefinger, 
and slowly raises 
it, w h e n , 1 o ! 

there blossoms, 
as though in 
defiance of all 
Nature’s Taws, a 
full - blown and 
genuine - looking 
flowering plant/ 
of picturesquely , 
large size. You 
finger it and find 
it to be moist, . 
while you keenly ; 
observe that the delicate flower bears some 
pollen-dust. How on earth did the thing get ■ 
there? I will tell you. 

Whatever may be the outer shape of the 
pot, the chief portion of its interior is globular, 
and within this globular space there revolves 
a hollow sphere, with a cross-central partition, 
dividing it into two very unequal compart- 
ments (lug. 2 ). 'I’he ui)per compartment thus 
formed is filled with new mould, and into this 
the seed is thrown. The two pivots on which 
the inside sphere revolves are connected with V 
springs ; whilst the neck of the vase can be 
raised on hinges like a skeleton lid. At die ^ 
moment the conjurer covers the apparatus ■ 
with iht; handkerchief he slily causes one part ^ 
of the neck to be 
momentarily raised, 
and this action per- , 
mils the inside sphere. ■ 
to, rotate quickly so 
as to completely 
invert it, bringing tb^ ^ 
small compartment ; 
tipprrmost. J; 

In this position'? 
the earth which has/ 




1. — A MAGICALLY GROWN I’LANT. 



a.— EXPLANATION OP THE MAGIC PLANT. 
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tiecome revealed, although resembling that 
which it has replaced, is really only a thin 
layer stuck to a circular board, having in its 
centre a hole through which projects just the 
tiniest bit of a folded, artificially prepared, 
plant. This botanical curiosity is contained 
within the hitherto lower (now upper) com- 
partment. 

Whilst removing the coverlet the performer 
deftly seizes the protruding end of the plant, 
which is thus literally 
pulled out of the 
ground, and expands 
by unfolding me- 
chanically. Kach 
leaf and petal of this 
extraordinary plant 
is composed of two 
skins, between which 
are elastic or spring 
veins. I'ho veins 
permit them to be 
folded individually 
into halves, and 
over one another so 
as to occupy the 
minutest possible 
amount of space ; 
yet when all parts 
are expanded the 
veins are so rigid as 
to impart quite a stiff and life like appearance 
to them. 

Another extraordinarily effective illusion 
is a disappearing globe of live fish. An 
elegant contrivance is placed upon the per- 
former’s table, and consists of a stout pedestal 
to properly support the undue weight — as 
impressively explained by the conjurer — with 
a four-leaved, or four -flapped, ball. A re- 
taining knob is released, 
and the flaps fall down 
and outwards. Tlien an 
empty fragile globe is 
brought in and disposed 
pompously upon the 
summit of the upright. 

: Afterwards water is gently 
: poured into it, and a few 
gcrfd-fish inserted (Fig. 3). 

To. prove that the crea- 
tures are fully alive, and 
iio mere pieces of me- 
Mchanical trickery, they 
^^ay be first handed 
j |bund in dififerent re- 
;;;^eptac!e, or Allowed to 
^ frisk about on 

table ' for .a .few 


seconds. But when all is real^*ihe wooden 
ball is closed, a touch given witn; the wand, 
and then the receptacle again opene^^ There 
is then neither glass globe, fish, nor; water to 
be observed. I'ruly a wonderful disappear- 
ance ! Water, especially, is a peculiar thing 
to conjure with ; yet there is no sign of wet 
anywhere. The liquid cannot be palmed 
or smuggled up one’s sleeves. 

But let me tell you that the glass globe is 
a base deceiver. Ix 
is really made iif 
four sections to 
correspond in width 
and contour with the 
flaps of the wooden 
ball, and is held 
together with elastic 
rings round its 
stumpy neck and at 
a lower edge. It is 
quite devoid of all 
semblance to a 
bottom. 'J'he divi- 
ding lines in it can- 
not be detected 

because of the bril- 
liancy of the per- 
formfjr’s light and 
the position of the 
article as it faces tlu* 
onlookers. 'Fhe stout standard or pedestal 
of the apparatus is hollow, and contains in 
one part a very thin glass jar, which can be 
raised above the level of the top within 
the closed wooden globe by a t>yist of 

one of the rings which appear to consist 

of mere turnery (Fig. 4). Just as the seat of 

a music-stool may be raised by rotating the 
screw, so does this ring actuate on a scrCw- 
piece. Thus, while ‘the 
globe is being apparently 
filled with water, and fisl\ 
placed in it, it is in reality 
only the surreptitiou.sly 
introduced jar that is 
being occupied, and this 
is, of course, lowered 
down into the pillar- 
standard in the sam® way 
that it was . caused to 
appear. The insides of 
the flarps of the globular 
box having previously 
been prepared with a 
sticky, shining substance 
on a bla<;k ground to 
resemble polished ebony, 
the neatly loosed pci- 



3.—A DISAIM'EARING GLOUK OP LIVE FISH. 
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tions of ^ ' glass globe adhere to them after 
the retaining elastic rings have been removed 
by catches which can be shot out of the 
fastening knob ; and when the leaves are 
lowered they consequently fall with them. 

Here is another device. Half-a-dozen 
thin ,metal discs of graduated sizes, provided 
with tube attachments so 


the performer’s robe somewhere in the region 
of his chest. He thus has one end of a 
thread attached to himself and the other end 
united to the inner end of the roll that He| 
within the collapsed telescope. As he majes^ 
tically rai.ses his hintaslic wand the latter 
(unnoticed, of course, by the audience) cornea 
into contact with the thread and’ 


tlxat they may be fitted tele- 
scopically oqe inside 
inother, are handed round, 
" detached for scrutiny, so that 




5.— TlliS MAGIC DISCS. 


withdraws it, and as a consequence 
extends the (concealed roll, which, b)" 
opening out to resemble a barber’s 
pole, elevates and supports the tele- 
scope and its •accompanying discs, 
which are then enabled to revolve 
in the curious manner described. 

By removing the catch from his 
robe and letting it adhere to his 
wand he can cause the pile to 
descend, this movement being 
accelerated by means of a properly* 
fitted spring aiTangement inside the 
roll. 

You must have seen old-fa.shioned; 
entertainers pull yard after yard of 
coloured paper from their mouths. 
'Phis is done with a roll of material 


a manifestation may be made that th*ere are just like that referred to here. In fact, such 
no concealed springs or catches upon them, a device is widely used for producing various 


Then the performer inserts them one within 
another, and places them on his table. 
Whilst his wand is circling about mysteri- 
ously the telescopic arrangetnenl slowly and 
gracefully erects itself into an extended 
position, the portions conqiletely raised one 
over another (Fig. 5). 

Without any other pcrceplible personal 
contact, the conjurer strikes each disc 
vTolently in succession, and soon the w’hole 
six are rotating with startling velocity. At 
the w'ord of command, and while .still career- 
ing round and round, the pile slowly 
descends, and may be again examined, 


effects. 

Another deceptive trifle, which notwith^ 
standing its bareness of construction k 
essentially clever, is the magic box illus- 
trated in Fig. 6. A pi.Tson is invited to 
de[)osil some small article of whose 
//We formation or composition he will be 
perfectly assured into either selected com- 
j>artment of a double box, the lid of which 
bears exterior luimbcTs or signs, by reference 
to which the particular compartment may be 
identified. In order to secure additional 
confidence from the audience, there exist 
four holes completely through the lid 


• without success, for clues as to why 
they could be made to undergo 
such antics. 

The secret is this : A tightly - 
wedged roll of prepared material is 
placed withir) the bottom segment 
of the when it is being 

placed Gil the table. A rolled-up 
la fie -measure may be taken as a 
good likeness. The inner or imme- 
diately central eM of the roll has 
a pointed catch bearing a small 
coil of fine stiong silk or catgut, 
as prefeS^ed. While *the telescope 
reiwius is dexter- 
ously through the conical 

top tt^ijnenit and hitched on to 
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two covering each compartment. You are 
at liberty to use your judgment or dis- 
cretion concerning whether you shall or 
shall not dispose of a pair of pegs through 
these holes, each peg being of sufficient 
length to extend 
to a depth of 
a few inches 
within the in- 
terior of 'the 
article. At all 
events, you can 
satisfy yourself 
respecting the 
identical divi- 
sion in which 
you secrete a 
handkerchief, a 
w a t c h , or a 
purse. Permission is also granted to turn 
the key and lock the contrivance. Then, 
after the orthodox ceremonies of concealing 
it beneath a cloth, tapping with a wand, and 
subsequently removing the coverlet, the box 
is unlocked and the lid raised, when the 



pattern, or painted sprays of fleers, would 
cover the interior of the box and efface the 
lines of separation. 

A geometrical puzzle of a purely toyish 
character is shown in Fig. 7. Although the 

impression 
might occur to 
some among 
those who read 
these notes that 
they would 
quickly hit upon 
so absurdly easy 
a method of 
solution were 
they to handle 
such an object, 
it is really ex 
disable to think 
that they would be bewildered in regard to it. 
The cross is proved to contain something or 
other — jicrhaps a marble. To secure the 
contents, all that is necessary is to pull down 
wards a four blocked portion, having pre- 


A TANTALIZING PUZZLl-:. 


viously slid outwards to a .slight extent a tiny 
onlooker discovers that his property has been flap that defies detection on account of ncat- 
cleverly transferred to • ness of joinery. This 

enables the remainder 






t.‘rly 

the fellow - compart 
ment. Naturally, some 
people think that the 
lid veils the chief part 
of the problem, and 
that the numbers and 
pegs have been tam- 
pered with. Hut the 
truth is delightfully 
easy of description. 

I'he bottom of the 
box is of a double 
thickness, the upper slice being composed 
of a circular board revolving flush in the 
remainder. The disc is attaclied to a very 
neatly sepa/ated portion of the middle 
upright partition. 'J'hus, one compartment 
practically revolves round and replaces the 
Other. The revolution is accomplished when 
the key is turned. 

It hardly needs 
mentioning that 
the lines of the 
detached circle 
and upright 
.AVQuld not be 
ailpwod to show 
^q conspicuously 
Ijflustrated in 
fjrig;;6. Of course, 
some, intricate 
pv# etrUal 








—A PUZZLE TRINKET CASKET— SHUT AND OPEN, 




9. —OPENING THE CASKET. 


to be collapsed, when 
access i.s gained as 
desired to the small 
interior. 

Even if a clue to the 
exact movement is cotp 
jectured, the manipii 
lator is confronted with 
the tiresome fact that 
there are three crosses 
combined together, 
and while he thought he was pushing eadi 
down in succession he might merely ’*be 
repeating unavailing endeavours. As a rule, 
people try with this puzzle such methods as 
pulling apart, turning the blocks round, or 
pushing them inwards. Perhaps with the 
grasp of one hand they may resist their own 

efforts made 
simultaneou.siy 
with the othei 
hand. 

A distinctly 
clever puzzle, in 
4 the form of a 
globular trinket 
casket, is shown 
in Figs. 8, 9, 
^and to, and is 
beautifully mad€ 
in ivory. 
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lO.—KXPLAI^ATlON OF THE CASKET TRICK. 

It is guaranteed to defy the acutest pene- 
tration. Being covered entirely over its 
surface with a tracery of lines assuming a 
network pattern, it is thereby rendered more 
difficult of solution. Mo those who relish 
these curiosities the sub- 
joined descriptive details 
may prove interesting. 

M'he globe is essentially 
a hinged l)Ox, as shown 
in the right-hand half 
of Fig. 8 . Occupying 
aw exact central position 
in each half is a kind 
of reel (a) (Fig. 10), 
which revolves as a fix 
ture in a hole. A pair 
of catches issue from 
the interior end of each 
reel arid fit into slots 
on a movable rod (c), 
which rod itself can 
slide through the one 
which helps it to form 
a cross (b). To solve 
the puitzle, each reel has 
tft) be slightly turned by 
pressure upon its ex- 
terior surface with a 
thumb and finger in order to remove the 
catches from c. M'his accomplished, it is 
, then quite an easy matter to withdraw c 
frontwards, and thus allow h to be extricated 
.stdeway.s, when the box can be 
properly opened on its hinges. A 
slight study of the mechanism 
vvill re\eal that, notwithstanding 
its appare^l^. simplicity,, it is so 
arranged * as to Afford a really 
effective har against . opening the 
casket until all its movements 
have been discoyipred and made. 

The extraordinary bicycle por- 
trayed in Fig. 11 in various 
phases pf its e^oluti^ is a really 
unique piece of work, and was 
showt| . tp by one of the 
pt a firm who make a 



speciality of importing Chinese and Japan^l;; 
furniture and similar goods. Nothing ^ 
more than a fragile bundle of sticks ia! 
placed in your hands ; yet they niay be' 
converted into a passable machine — not:{ 
intended for use, of course, as you wilT 
readily conceive. You push two halves 0^ 
certain parts in opposite directions, thi;) 
motions resembling the opening of a doubloj; 
Oriental umbrella. Eventually you securtt; 
the equivalent of two wheels, which need 
just a slight turn (properly arranged for) to- 
bring them into line •with the developing 
framework. There is tlien disclosed to view 
a divided tube, with some intermed^ite rods, 
which need raising. M’hcn, when this has 
been aceomplislied, the 
two segments of the 
tube are closed up into! 
mutual contact, and cerr 
tain fastenings hitched 
into position. In this; 
very mmsual way an 
interesting trick toy- 
bicycle is (X)mposed. 

1 have shown the parts 
forming the wheels as 
though papered com^ 
pletely all over theiiC' 
areas. This has beeit. 
done to avoid confU'^ 
sion of comprehension; 
—if 1 may be permitted 
to use a rather Irlsli 
remark. Actually, only? 
the semblance of a rim 
or tyre is represented in 
paper. 

For the purpose of 
entrapping rare or shy 
small Ijirds in their native haunts, the device 
illustrated in Fig. 12 seems admirably 
adapted. Many birds confine themselves 
(when man is about) almost solely to 


THE EVOl.liTtON OK A lUCYCLE. 
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•the foliage of their beautiful 
abodes, and get scared away if 
sought for by climbers. Hence 
the unsuspicious - looking trap, 
baited with some attractive seed, 
is suspended high up among 
the branches to await develop- 
ments. When a bird alights 
' with sufficient force upon the 
prepared pah of the object tlic 
outstanding circlet of slender 
bars quickly rises simultaneously 
into an upright posftion and inqirisons the 
intruder. 

For the edification of those readers who 
care to pry further into the details of the 
apparatus 1 have given some diagrams in Fig. 
13. 'I’hose to whom they may appear to be 
tiresome may pass over the next paragraph. 



14.- -A J.IZAhl) TKAl'— SKT. 


The pressure of the bird causes a disc 
(k) to slip downwards until its lower edge 
rests upon a bottom ring (d) to which the 
trap‘bar.s are either hinged or pivoted. 
Meanwhile the 
descent of the 
disc E ha s 
resulted in the 
si multane\Dus 
depression of a 
' lower one (b), 
which, by push- 
r ing down the 


inner ends of the'irap«-bars (c) 
immediately jerks thGse bars 
into a vertical position, from 
which they cannot be liberated 
by any accidental movements of 
the captive. 

A very ingenious arrangeiMiy 
for the purpose of captun^ 
lizards and similar fry is ex- 
hibited in Fi^^s. 14 and 15. 
The principle of this artful 
object may be more clearly 
understood from an inspection of the dia 
grammatic sketch Fig. 16. ’ This reveals a 
certain number oi wooden bars pivoted 
together, so as to be collapsilile. The 
opened-out portions of the V are connected 
together with pieces of elastic of sufficient 
strength to hold the contrivance tightly (‘losed 



15.— A l-IZAKl> J KAP-CLOSKI). 


after the bait has been removed. 1'he trap 
is maintained in an open condition by the 
insertion (within the diamond-shaped opening) 
of a small glass tube containing a wrigglifig 
worm or a 
moth. 'J'he re- 
moval of this 
tube permits 
the whole affair, 
to snap and 
make a pri- 
soner of the 
lizard 



JJ.-~EXri.ANATU)N OF THE 
TKAI*. 



16.— EXPLANATIOW OF THE UZAKD TRAP. 







1. foiirtciii, said sh<‘ thought 1 was liorribly 

^^.\V as well say at (>n('(t that seliisli. Because 1 did not haj)j)en to hav-b.,;, 
I, Miranda (/hea[)e, am not a got married, as my sisters had done, I had ' 
young girl 1 lanc' ht'ard it collared yes, that was the word she used — . 
said that when one sits down J had collared an (‘\tra ^'300 a year, and 

to tell a story one ought to now I went and liwal by myself, and gave 

^ take the public completely nobody else the benefit of it. 

into one’s cdntulencc and put the reader in 1'hen Susie liad her say. Now, Susie is a 
the same category as one’s lawyer, one’s rich woman : money is no object to her, but 
doctor, and one’s banker. W ell, 1 have no she is always in trouble with her servants, 
dou[)t that the advice is excellently good, and Susie wanted my mother's useful maid to 
and, therefore, I will say at once that I am go into her household and help to look after 
»ot a young girl. the next generation. Now, Barbara had been ; 

I belong as yet to the noble army of my nurse before she was my mother’s maid, 
spinsters, and when my last parent died, and it had always been an undtirstood thing 
leaving me a modest but sufficient com- between my moiluT and Barbara and myself 

})etc‘nce upon which to support myself, 1 did that 1 was ne\er to turn niy'feick upon her ; 

not do what many unmarried women and, if 1 had told her that she would have to ^ 
seem to think the thing, and go to live leave me and go to live with Mrs. Sergeant — 
with one of n>y i^airied siste ; but, after that was Susie's married jiame- 1 think poor 
leaving the large, JicifUse iti; which my mother Barbara would bas e broken her heart ; but, 
had liyed and (fei, I took my share of the to tell you the truth, I never thought of such. a , 
furni^fe and sefetSad htyself down in the thing. Susie had a husbaftd who could pro+; 
smallest flat I could find in all London, tect her ; I hadn’t an) body. I was not able 

My sister llose. said jfeat I was funny and to afford to keep more servants than Barbara 

independent. , agreed witii her that I was and a young cook, and, ''naturally, Barbara 
independent, ,l||ut 1 could not see anything was, under these circumstances, absolutely 

l)articwlady fcnify in my arrangements. My essential to my wellbeing, 

sifter Mauae, who Jiad seven children under My sister-in-law, ]\irs. Horace Cheape, 
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cast ]i(:*r eye upon Barbara ; and another 
sister of hers, who was no earthly relation to 
us, even went so far as to offer her double 
the wages that 1 was able lo give her, if only 
she Would go and take ('harge of her nursery. 

However, the family distmssion came to 
an tiiul at last, and Barl)ara and 1 took up 
our abode in our Jiew home on the second 
floor of l^osemary Mansions. 

Well, dear reader, this has not very much 
to do with my story, and yet it is necessary 
that I should slightly sketch out the main 
lines of my previous life. Somehow it had 
always been 
an uneventful 
existence. 1 
think it is 
often .so with 
the only one 
of a large 
family,, who 
remains to 
the end in the 
j)arent nest. 

My sisters 
liad all paired 
off, and had 
ni a do n e w 
e s t s for 
t he m selves. 

I stayed be 
hind to make 
: my niotlier's 
last days happy ; partly 
because 1 had no wisli to 
desert her, and j)artly, to 
be quite frank, because 
1 had never had any lt*mi)tation to do so. 
And, yet, 1 was (juite as gooddooking as 
any of my sisters, and I was certainly quite 
agreeable in myself, if' not more so ; but, 
from the days when 1 was just out of my 
teens, it always seemed to be an understood 
thing in the Cheape? family that Miranda was 
an unromantic person who would never have 
a love story, or get married as all the others 
had done. 

And so, when the incident happened of 
which I am about to tell you, I had got to 
the mature age of thirty-four, and I had 
jiever had a lover in my life. 

My eldest .sister, Susie, had married very 
^ young, and had three daughters who seemed 
all likely .to follow in her footsteps. The 
eldest of the three, Doreen, tvas a tall, pretty, 

' lively girl of nearly eighteen. She was ^my 
god-child, and my favpurite among all "rny 
nieces, and right merrily did she take advan- 
tage of her position as such. 


“Aunt Miranda, "'‘she would say to me, ‘T 
want you to take me in for a few days. My 
I)eople are going off to Bournemouth (or 
some other place), and 1 have several engage 
ments in town that 1 don't want to miSvS." 

She never .said “If you can do with me," 
and I never told her to wait until 1 invited 
her; and I generally found that the engage- 
ments consisted of some arrangi*ment 
with a young man, and* tliat I liad to take 
her lo a concert, or a theatre, or a dance, as 
the case might Ih‘. W’hen the third or fourth 
young man of the kind was introduced to 


me 1 asked Doreen seriously when she w;e> 
going to be married. 

“Oh, I don't think, Aunt Miranda," slu 
replied, promptly, “ that 1 feel like rnarryinii; 
any of them.'’ 

“ But, my dear, you really ought not m 
encourage these young men unless you mean 
lo marry one of them. It’s not the [woiht 
thing to do at all. Does your mother know 

“Oh, ye.s, mother knows,” said Doreen, 
cheerfully. “ Mother says if 1 marry under 
two or three thou.sand«,a year 1 shall be a 
fool ; and so I should ; but one can I'lavi! a 
little fun without thinking of marrying.” 

1 read her a little lecturette upon the 
mistaken policy of frittering away one’s life. 

“ Well, auntie,” she said, quite cheerfully, 
“ by all accounts you, have not frittered yom 
life away, and, yet, here you are, left high 
and dry, and as much alone in the world as 
if you, had not a single relation on all the 
earthc'^* 






A CBmSTMAS FOG. 



For the first time* in my life 1 felt a 
hideous sense of loneliness creeping over 
me, and for an hour after the child had gone 
gaily off to a tea-party at some house near 
by I sat wondering what I should feel like 
when another thirty-four years had gone by, 
and I should still be living in this flat or 
some other, quite by myself. 

It was just a week before ( ’hristmas. Hy 
some freak the Ijergeaht family liad all gone 
out of town, excepting Doreen, who had 
flatly refused to Ik* taken away irom s(.‘Vcral 
dances, for wl\ich slu; had engaged herself 
from the first waltz to tin? very last. 

“It is all the same to you, mother,’’ was 
her argument, “ whetlier I go down to that 
dull old house in the country or wliether I 
stay up,jj,in town with Aunt Miranda. 1 hale 
the country, ]jarlicvilarly in winter, and more 
particularly in a hired house in a neigh- 
bourliood wIhtc you hardly know a soul. 
It s a gliastly idea, mother, of whicli 1 am 
sure you will all bitterly repent ere the time 
is at an end. So, dear, darling mother, do 
leave rne with Aunt Miranda, and we shall 
be two happy old maids, eating otiv (’hristmas 
dinner togetlier." * 

My sister Susie was always inclined to 
.shift her bufdens on to other people’s 
shoulders, and, although I don’t mean to 
imply that Doreen was a burden, still she 
was one of Susie’s ri.'sponsibiliiies. .So, when 
the family took their departure for a rambling 
country house in one of the wildest parts of 
Yorkshire, Doreen, ac('ompanied b\ several 
large dress baskets, ('tinu' to me. 

I think it was the fact of its being 
(*hristmas, as well as Doreen’s n-mark, that 
first made me realize how lonely, how very 
lonely, 1 had been. She was such a good 
child. She was so sweet tempered and 
(heerful, and so jx)pular with other young 
• people, that she soon turned my (juiet flat 
into as bright a c:orner of the world as you 
could well find in any ])art of London. 

‘‘ Miss Doreen makes a g(u)d deal of 
Iraffie,” said liarbara to me, when Doreen 
had been with us about thret? days. 

‘‘Yes, HaiOara,’*J rc[)lied, “but it is gooil 
for us; ybti and 1 are two old ihiitgs who 
want .stirring up and rousing out of our selfish 
old niaidism.” 

“No, Mi.ss Mi#inda,” said Barbara, “there 
iiJ not much of the old maid about you.” 

I sighed “1 don’t know, Barbara,” 1 
said ; I begin to feel very old, and very 
much of a widen lady. It is not a pleasant 
feeling.” 

I had then been living for several «years at 


Ro.semary Mansions; you know the particular 
block of flats, of course, that I mean ; but 
perhaps you don’t know that they are built 
in a very unusual form. Therein four 
separate sets ol flats in iIk? one gfeal^quare 
building. Each of the four sides has its 
ciurance, its large hall, its great door-mats 
with “Salve” writUMi upon them, its liveried 
|K)rter, and its convenient lift, and each hall 
goes rigln through to the coiiftyard at the 
hack : so that, from each, one can commu- 
nicate with any oiil- of the other three sets of 
flats. • 

^ WVll, it ha[)pL-)ie(l oni* day just before 
(flirislmas the da) before (fliristmas Eve, to 
be exact - that Doreen went to help .some 
friends to de('k a ( 'hristmas tree which was 
to form one of the altraclions at a j)arty to 
whicli we were biddiMi for the following even- 
ing. 'I'he tn.‘r was to he followed by a dunce 
with a cotillon, and I understood from 
Doreen that the favours for the cotillon were 
to be somi'thing very unusual and out of the 
commoti. 

As Doreen was fully ota:upied that after- 
noon I took the opportunity of going out to 
buy a present for her. Six* had been will) 
me to buy the various presents that were 
necessary for me to send to the other 
members of the famil), but until that 
moment 1 liad not had an op})orlunity of 
buying for Doreei? a ('(.‘rtaiii aiticU^ of jewi^K,' 
lery which I knew she was most aiixious 
possess. T;''!'; 

It was a horrid afternoon, stingingly cold,' 
w'ith an inclination to fog. I took a cab as 
far as Oxford .Street, and there made my 
])urchasi\ 1'hen I passed Buszard’s, and it 
occurred to me that I sliould he wise if I 
look home with me an extra cake or .so ; 
because, although I had weeks before ordered 
my usual .siijiply of Christmas dainties, the, 
advent of Doreen had made i* more than 
likely that we .should find our.selves very 
badly off for nice thitigs for afternoon tea*: 
Not that Doreen ale so much, you know, t 
don’t mean that, hut Doreen had silch a train: 
of young men, and Doreen had so many girl 
friends, and young men and young girls do 
get through a good deal ol jilum cake and 
such things when they (ongregate together. 
And .so I tliought it would be a good thing if 
1 stepptxi into Buszard'^ and bought some 
extra things which I could carry home with 
me. 

I bought a three-pound jilum cake and a 
two-pound cherry cake, and pul them into the 
first hansom that I saw, 

“Rosemary Mnnsiohs, Westminster,” was 
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me, and, passing on througli tlie inner door, 
which was of hcav’y ground glass, closed il 
behind me. 

It shut with a little click. How odd ! I 
had never heard the door click like that 
before. 1 groped my hand along the wall 
feeling for the switches of the electric light. 
Why, what had hapi)cned ? riiere was no 
switch. 1 went back to the d{»or, which now 
was closed quii^‘ lightly. 1 could find no 
handle, so 1 went back again to feel for the 
switches of the cUairic light, l.)iJl could not 
discover them. How e\lraordin;»ry and how 
curious the eficcl (h this yellow fog was I It 
made not only the streets but my own lu)u>e 
feel strange. Never mind, 1 should find a 
light in the dining-room probably a lire. 
(Certainly there would be on*- in tlu' kitchen . 

I turned towards the door (.»r the dining 
room, wlii('li was the lir.st on the left after 
the second door ol entranc e, l)ut I c(.»uld not 
lind any sign (jI an t lectrie switch. 

'Then il dawned upon me iliat I had mis- 
f ikeii mv block and my Hal, and here was I, 
shut uj) in the dark, in a Hal belonging to 
some unknoNMi tierson. 1 groped iny way 
hac'k to the inner door ot the (.-ntrance. No, 

1 could find no lia< e of a handle upon il. 1 
shook it, I kfKH'kcd iij)on it, but with no 
result, evcepling that 1 hurl m\ knuckles 
(.•veil through niy thick winter gloves. 

At lliis j.)(;int 1 put my two lieavy cakes, 
which 1 had still been carrying, down upon 
tli(^ floor, aiul s(;l luysell to make a lour <jf 
the ajKirtnieiUs. 'I'he entranc c was evidently 
Ijreciscly of same proportions as my own, 
and it was furnished. 1 ('aiiie in turn to an 
utn brcl la - stand one of those tall por- 

celain pipics - - wliich held .several slicks 
and uml.irellas, and to a carved hall 
bench, then to a table. 1 dropp^i#.k«^ver 
a doormat, and fell the outlines ol one 
• or two pictures. 'riun I touched a 
brush, and sometiiing that felt in the dark 
like a fox’s head ; il was certainly the .stuffed 
head of some small animal. At last I reaelurd 
the kitchen door, hoping to find a fire there. 
No, all was dark. If only 1 had had a liglu 
the situation would not have Itcen so bad; 
but although 1 grofTet! about for at Uiast ten 
minutes !• could not find a single boK of 
matches. At last 1 came to what was 
evidently tlic kitctien ea.sy'Chair, and in that 
I .sat myself down, wondering what on eartli 
I should do next. I might try ringing the 
bells ; so I . started *on a tour round the 
kitchen, shinning myself violently several 
times ere 1 !•emembe^ed that T should not 
find any. bell-pull there, 'rhen I groped my 


way once more to the door which led to t|>e 
corridor, and JeU with ray hand along the 
for tl^ door ’oii the dining-room. 1 knock^' 
down a chBajj^jd,-! think, a small table. Then'! 
I run agaihWhe sideboard. Cra,sh ! Thote 
was a sound of filling glass ! Oh, dear,; I 
had snueshed something lielonging to some- 
one 1 did not know, and I had cut myscif. 
At last, however, I did fuKl the little feneb 
of the cle.ctric bell, and had tlie .satisfaction 
of hearing il tinkling away in the kitchen 
which I had just left. Ringing tlie bell was 
no good. 1 went ba(^k to llii' door which 
led into the (_a*rridur ; but, mind you, when I 
say 1 went, 1 mean that I arrived there after 
a ])rogress involving miieh ne.‘ci of patience 
ami the reeei]Jl of many hard knocks. 

I'hen 1 nerved nyysell'^'to speak. “Is 
there anybcjdy there? ’ 1 said. 1 have a 
rellned and lady like voi(.'e, wln'ch my dear 
mother always used to say was one of my 
greatest charms. It .sounded so soft and 
inc;ffieienl as 1 .sat there in the darkness, and 
1 rc.solvcd to speak in a miK'li louder and 
more dc‘termined tone. 

“Is anybody there?’’ l\Iy \oicc echoed 
down the corridor, but no answering voice 
came out of the darkness in reply. 

1 then determined to make a (’(.>mplete 
tour of the apartments. I e.vplored the 
drawing-room, the dining room, the little 
study, the large bedroojn, llui spare bed- 
room, the* kilerhen, the bathroom, and the 
ser\ ants’ bedroom, all in turn, and, aftpr the 
manner of the blind, 1 examined with my 
bands each chimney -shell, in erase 1 might 
('ume across one precious box pf matches ; 
but, although I resolutely carried tliis idea 
into effect, "l did not light upon a single 
one- and at this point 1 sat down and wepld 

It was the da> before Christmas Eve, 
l\-rhai)s the owner of the flat liad gone away 
for the holidays. 1 could not' get out of 
that front door. I had nothing to eat, and 
thirre was nothing|k^al water to drink. I had 
alreitdy touched llic tap in the kitchen, so 
dial I knew 1 sliould not die of thirst ; but 
1 might Ih.' lockcrd up in that fiat lor ten 
days or more, ami llie only sustenaiure 1 
knew of was tap water and two Buszard 
cakes. So T sat dovNn and wept, wept 
piteously, until 1 suddenly became aware 
that 1 was chilled to the*very marrow of my 
bones. I wondered what they would do at 
home. What would l,)areen think? What 
would Barbara say? Wuuld they go to die 
police? Would they go the round of th« 
hospitals? Would the cabman to whom 
1 had given doubled come and 
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evidence that he had driven such a lady as 
Doreen would describe to one of the 
entrances to Rosemary Mansions ? 

I tried to console myself with the assur- 
ance that, after all, Rosemary Mansions was 
a highly resj^ctable building, where tenants 
were not ac^pted unless they gave the very 
highest of r^ere'hces ; that nobody who came 
and found me there eventually would believe 
that a woman of my position and means had 
come with any felonious intent. In the 
meantime 1 must make the best of a bad 
situation ; I must 'resign myself to sitting 
there in the dark and in the cold, and be 
thankful that I had bought' those two cakes 
with a view of helping out Christmas. Little 
did I think when 1 entered liuszard’s busy, 
attractive shop that they would probably 
prove themselves a barrier between me and 
starvation ! 

Jly this time I was yearning for my tea. 
If only I had been able to find a match ; 
if I had been able to find a gas ring, or 
even some coals, 1 might have made myself 
a ('Up of tea — Krench leave tea ! in this 
house in which 1 had unwittingly invited 
■li^jyself.f However, that was evidently out of 
die qu^tion, so I at last groped my way back 
to where 1 had left my Buszard cakes, and 
tb^i I gro|)ed my way back to the kitchen 
^ainvand there I groped about until I found 
i knife, for they always keep such things in 
the kitchen drawer. Having smelt it, to make 
quite sure that it had not been used for onions 
or soap, I wiped it carefully on the inside oi' 
my skirt, and then ventured to cut myself a 
large piece of cake. I had not niiK'h diffi- 
culty in finding a cup, and, after making sure 
that it was quite clean, I filled it from the 
tap, and there I sat in the dark, eating my 
jsit’h cake and drinking my ice-cold water, 
whicll seemed to go down iny poor inside 
like a frozen waterfall. 

i\ll the same, I felt better when 1 had 
disposed of my wedge of cake, and I felt very 
grateful to Buszard for occupying the precise 
situation in Oxford Street which had attracted 

my attention. Hours went by at all events, 

they seemed like hours to me, fcH" I had sat 
myself down to vrait patiently till morning 
light should sted some ray of hope upon my 
desperate situation. When moi:ning came I 
would write a note and throw 
• • cqijiriyafd ;• or I would pick qp* HivlSexpen- 
1 articles If crockery, and send iSetn down 
^ ! ; W'ay, 

f it would be uselAifc Shout into 

;; calling down a coal- 

% truth, i did ' not; 


like, in the darkness, to open any of the 
windows. 

At last I began to get desp>erateiy sleepy. 
You see, I was not accustomed to sitting in 
utter darkness ; and, as tlujre is nothing so 
fatiguing to the eyes as staring into the night, 
I closed them in order to prevent myself from 
getting a bad attack of neuralgia. It was 
very uncomfortable in that hard, straight-up 
chair, which was evidently ope of the Windsor 
persuasion, with a not very soft cushion tied 
on to the seat. 'Fhen an idea occurred to 
me. The flat was empty- J mean, that its 
occujiants were evidently away ; so l came to 
the conclusion that I might as well go and 
lie down upon one of the beds. I knew 
which was the best bedroom — it was the 
same as my own : and 1 had good occasion 
to know that there was a big bed in it, for I 
had run against it with such force that I 
bruised myself severely. 1, therefore, after 
a last drink of cold water, got up, and, with 
care, found my way to the best bedroom. 

The bed was a larger and luxurious on 
spn.'ad with a satin - covered t‘iderdown. i 
happened to be wearing a sealskin coat which 
came down to my knot's ; it was a coat witli 
a storm collar. On my head 1 had a toque 
of mink fur, garnished with pink r(.>ses and 
some violets. 1 threw back the. eiderdown 
quill and got on to the bed, tucking mysell 
well rt)und wnth the soft satin cover. It was 
a glorious bed, a delicious bt'd, a bed that 
must have been made j)urposely for sona- 
poor w’anderer like myself. 'J'he pillows 
were soft, but not too soft not pa[)py, you 
know ; and they were Jiice pillows, as 1 
could tell by the linen slips which covered 
them, d'here was embroidery at the corners, 
and a .small frill w’ith a lact? edge all round. 
They were much nicer pillows than my own. 
So I drew up my storm collar yet a little 
higher, snuggled down under the coverlet, 
and in five minutes 1 w^as sound asleep, 

IL 

r DO not know how long 1 had slept. You 
see, 1 had no means of knowing how the 
time had passed since was entrapped, I 
might almost say entombed, in the stungo 
dwelling of some person unknown to me. 
I seemed to have been asleep for many hours, 
when 1 suddenly awoke. ' I came to mysell 
wi|h a start on realizing that I was not in my 
OTO bed. Just at first 1 thought 1 had been 
awakened from my ordinary sleep, and that 
iiiy bed wa,v^ ; but, po, it was an 
llqCtric light over ray head. I was not 

light was shedding its 
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brilliant rays over ^he dressing-table, just 
where my own light hung, and an asbestos 
fire was burning cheerily in the grate, I 
had barely time to take all these things in, 
and to locate the cireumstan<'es of my incar- 
ceration, when 1 heard a \'oice which said, 
** (rood heavens ! ! ! ” 

It was a man’s voice, and my first instinct 
was to hold the satin covered eiderdown still 
more closely, rcuind me. 

“ Who the dickeiis are you ? ” went on the 
voici'. 

“Sir,” said I, in (iiiavering accents. 

“ Madam, what are you doing in my 
bed?” said the xoice, indignantly. “1 
don’t understand this. \’ou must go away, 
})lease.” 

“ 1 could not get out,” 1 erii'd, |)ileoiisly. 













'* vor MUST Co AWfW, I'l.KASI-.” \ ’"Ul 

“ No ]:K>or woman earth eould be 
less anxious to iriliict heiself upon you 
than I ' but afraid I mistook your 
flat for owai,” 

1 daresay I looked very fiinn}', for 1 still 
had my satin tofiue with the pink roses and 
violets on my hcftid, and my storm collar was 
pulled well up above my ears. 

“I live in one of these flats,” L went on. 
“ I took a cab home* from bus/ards ” 

“Oh, thjg’s where the Buszard cakes came 
from, is it?” he s^kl. “I went into the 
kitchen to make myself a cup of coffe^ is I 


always do, and found cakes there which 
knew 1 had never supplied.” 

“Sir, what is the time?” I a.sked. 

“ It is about three oVlock in the morning ' 
— rather more,” he replied ; “at least it was 
three when 1 left the offices of the HttiJy \ 
Trujupeter'' 

“ Is there a fog ? ” I deflianded. 

“Oh, nothing to sjjeak of nyw. Did yoti 
say .you lived in these fiats ? ” 

“ 1 do ; indeed 1 do ! I live on the 
second fli^or ol' Block A. When I came 
home the fog was so* IkicI that 1 could not . 
see the letter. Oh, three o’eloek in tlie 
morning! What shall 1 do? What can I 
do ? ” 

“ W'ell, the best tiling you can do is to go 
home,” he said, sensibly. “ You must really . 

forgive me, madam, for sjxtak- 
ing as 1 did, but you must 
rticognise that it was rather 
astounding; for a hard worked 
journalist to come home and 
find pink roses and violets 
rolled Uji in his eiderdown.” 

“ 1 am sure 1 offer you ten 
. thousand apologies for making 

kee with your belongings,” 

I said, apologetically ; “ but it 

was so dark- - ” 

liy didri’i you turn ; up 
1 ^ th( lights?” 

-3r ■ — “I would have done so, but 

. 1 could not find the switches. 

I could not find any malche.s, 
and, as I am not a new wQrnan ' 
||K^ and do not smoke, 1 hadn’t 

iHLii any with me. And 1 was SO 

' cold and so miscTable, sitting 

HP'' j in the darkness, wondering it 

jmll my pcoiilc* had given orders to j 

drag the river for me.” 

Y|||\ “Oh, yes, of* course, there;:;, 

are your peO])le to consider,” ; 

VM he remarked. “ Will yoU 'l 

cxciist; my asking you a plain ,,;; 
\ question ? Are you a married ' 

lady?” 

“ No, I am not,” 1 replied. “ I live in, 
these mansions, as J told you, in number 1 
‘A’ Block, on the second floor. My name 
is Cheape,” 

“Oh, didn’t Herbert Sergeant marry a 
MissChekpe?” 

“Yes, yes, she’s my .si.ster,” I said, eagedy ; 
“and Doreen, her eldest child, is staying: 
with me noW. She must le frightened out 
of her wits.” / ^ ^ 

■“ Well, betweeh^^ and me, 
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;liiiik it would take a good deal to frighten 
Doreen ; but th^t is neither here nor 
You must be got ho|j^ and you 
ftust be got out of this Itttle^^iir with as 
iittle noise as possible* Look here ; I'll 
leave you for a few minutes to put your |iat 
stipaight, and so on, whjle I go down 
reconnoitre. Why did ri^t you think of the 
iradcsmen's entrance ? ” ' 

“1 did. It was locked ; everything^® 
locked 1 ” I said, in a tragic voice. 

‘‘That’s because the old woman who looks 
after me, and gets niy breakfastj takes the 
key to let herself in with ; arid the handle is 
• off the inner door- that’s why you could not 
get out there. I expect it rolled downf when 
you let it slip to. You had better leave your 
cakes behind' you. You’ll have to tell your 
■^people that you 'got lost in the fog, and 
f&obody will believe that you hung on to 
those two heavy cakes all the time. Now, 
look here. Miss Cheape. I’m Berkeley of 
the Daify Trumpeter — Raymond Berkeley. 
We’ve got to tell the same story. You got 
lost in the fog, and I picked you up and coiv’ 
voyed you home safe. Now, is that clear?” 

Oh, 'yes, thank you ; (juite, quite clear. 

1 won’t be two minutes putting my hair 
straight.” 

.“All right,” he said; and, picking up 'his 
fur-lined coat, he went out, sliutting the dopr. 

; noiselessly after him. 

I put my hair straight with trembling 
fingers, and pinned on my smart, flower- 
decked toque. I made myself look as decent 
as L could. My handkercliief I had left on 
the bed ; but what did I do with my gloves? 

1 went to the door and opened it. 

“Mr. Jlerkeley, I must have my gloves. 
What did I do with them ? Can I have left 
them in the kitchen ?” 

“ Ves, I did see a pair of ladies’ gloves in 
thete,” he s/lid, with a laugh. “ I thought 
my old \^oman had bloomed out that way. 
Now, keep close behind me when you go 
downstairs. 1 have been down once. All is 
as quiet as the grave, and, if we can get out 
of building, and round to your own 
ehtriinfce without anyone seeing us, no one 
will know you have been^'vhere at all. If we 
should chance to meet anyone, §|?^ink back ; 
get ^out of sight ; don’t fet them yoUr We 
dissemble.”^’ 

h There was no more ; on staircase 

tlie ,.gteam from the elec|fk lamp 
burned alT night in the central hall. 
JjWe ^descended the stairs like a of ^ 

he- going flts^ and; I 


,I reached the lowef flight. A 
steps and I should be .safe. I, be 

out in the protective night, and nobody but 
Raymond Berkeley would be any the wiser 
as to tSfe lfccact locality in which I had lost 
myself ! favoured me. Not a soul 

ort; th« gained the oi^l$|ii 

dobf un safety. ^ “ 

all right,” be said; ‘‘why^ y^ 
tfembli|ig hke a leaf. Here, tai&;Jmy arm. 
Rembtnber your story, and I’n kee you 
thr6u|h it.” 

, 1 was hideously frightened ; so frightened 
was I that I quite forgot to thank him, but 
clung to his arm like grim death, and he 
piloted me without fUrthet loSS of time tP niy 
own entrance. .f vv-' 

“ Hav(‘ you got your key ? ” heiwSc^d. 

“t>h, I have left it in your flat! ”1 replied. 

“ \yhere ? ” said he. 

“ Oh, how stu})id of me 1 don’t know. 
1 let myself in with it. I dofi’t know what I 
did with it after that.” 

: <^ lt doesn’t mailer,; Til gd' back for it.” 

Even tlien that angelic man didn’t call me 
a fool, i^ntl I think he really would have been 
perfectly justified if he had. 

“ You had better stand here in the shade,” 
he said, “ and wait for* me. 1 Won’t be two 
minutes.” 

“ All right,” I returned. 

“ You are sure you will not be frightened ?” 

“No, no, I’m not a bit frightened.” 

As a matter .of fact my teeth were cliatter- 
ing, but not with that kind of fear, as you 
cun very well understand. In less than two 
minutes he returned. 

“Found it the very first thing,” he suici, 
"triumphantly. “ 1 trod on it ju.sl inside the 
front door.” ^ 

The -rule of our flats was that each 
occupant had a ring given to him on taking 
posse.ssion of his apartment. ' Upon this ring 
were two keys : the patfs^ey of the outer 
entrance and the latcb,^jkey of the flat. 

“ I don’t know,” Berkeky, in an 

undertone* as we sS|f^H|wards the stairs, 
“ how it comes that ybur! kej^vunlocks my 
door. There is something wrohglstbout that. 
I shall make a fuss about it to-morrow.” ' 

“Oh, don’t; it’ll give nie awtty .if you 
do!” I cried. 

“So it w’ould. Then f mum. 

Remember your story. I picked you up on 
my way home from thcDmfy Tnmpiterl 
Yes, yes,” I replied,* “T will not fprget.” 

I my own door. Inhere 

WaV a sound ,,cSf Voices wi^ and Doreen 
came rushing 
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mas Day he sent me the loveliest 
]H>sy that I ever saw in niy lifer- 
I ’rancc roses and double violets, done 
up in a basket lined with pink satin 
(Mlgecl with a border of mink fur. 

“ Why, auntie,” said Doreen, “ it's 
just like your toque ! It’s the quaintest 
fancy Tve ever seen 1” 

1 felt myself blushing, and found 
it very convenient to hide jny face in 
the flowers ; but I didn’t tell Doreen 
ihe meaning of that quaint conceit. 
It was a lijtle secret which 1 
kej)t to myself. 

, “I cannot think,” said 

;kj Doreen that afternoon when 

I , ■ Mr. Berkeley h;.d come in 

I i; again just to see if I was any 

^ the worse, “you know; I 

’ cannot think how auntie 

managed to lose herself for 
I so long, because there Avas 

not much fog after al)out eight 
o'clock.” 

Mr. Berkeley avoided the 
question. “ 1 suppose you 
were dreadfully frightened 
VI and upset, and thought 

• there had been an accident,” 

said he. 


“Oh, auntie,” she <'ried, “we’ve bi'cn 
n!\irly frantic about you - and you an* with 
.Mr. Berkek'y. How funny!” 

“ 1 don’t know about it's being funny,” 
said Mr. Berkeley; “it might havi‘ been 
funny if she had not been with me. Owing 
to the terrible log I found your aunt hoju*- 
les^ly lost. Slu^ j)ut herself in my eari*, and 
I have convoyed her safely here. She is 
V('ry ('old and very tired ; so don't ask her 
any^piestions, but give her something liot to 
drink ajid put her to bed.” 

“Hut you will come in, won't you? ’ 1 
^aid, faintly. 1 wanted to have a good cry ; 
a real good ('ry. 

“Not to-night, not to night,” he .said, 
( heerily ; “ bed is th|g best place for wan 
dering ladies and tired- out journali.sls. 1 
will come in to-morrow and see if you arc 
any the wo;*.. e.” * 

He did call the next day, and on (ihri.st- 


“Oh, yes, we thought of all sorts of 
things : we thought of an accident first, so 
we took a cab and went to ever so many 
hospitals, Barbara and I. 'rhen the fog 
began to lifl, and we wondered if we ought 
to go to the police : only it seemed so funny 
to mix auntie up with the police-station.” 

1 put up my hand and laid it on hers. 
“ I’m so glad you did not go to the police, 
dear child,” I said, “ because, although I got 
lost, 1 got home safe after all, thanks to Mr. 
Berkeley ; and I would rather you did not 
tell anyone about it, Doreen, l^ecause it 
sounds so odd for a woman of my age to 
own that she got lost in 1 .ondon.” 

“ Poor auntie ! ” .said Doreen. 

“ Well, it might have been worse,” said 
Mr. Berkeley. 

And as I am going to be married to 
Raymond Berkeley in about six weeks’ time, 
I quite agree with him. 
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The Most Beautiful Women in Painting. 

THE VIEWS OK LEADING PORTRAIT AND FIGURE PAINTERS. 
By Frederick Dolman. 


HEN the “Fair Women” 
Exhibition was held at the 
Cirosvenor Gallery, six years 
ago, .some objection was taken 
to its title, on the ground that 
it included the pictures of 
many women who were not “fair” in the 
sense that the word 
was intended to 
have. The direc- 
tors replied by 
dt.'claring that they 
knew of no “ fixed 
standard by whicli 
such pictures can 
be judged,” If 
there is such a 
fixed standard it 
should a.ssuredly 
be found among 
artists themselve.s, 
more particularly 
those who have de- 
voted themselves 
to limning the 
female form in 
portraits or miagi- 
native pictures. 

My readers must 
judge for them- 
selves, after perus- 
ing the following 
pages, what 
success the quest 
has had. 

Sir Lawrence 
Alma - Tadema, 

R.A., seemed 
quite taken liy sur- 
prise by m'y lead- 
ing question : 

“ Which ’ is the 
most beautiful 
w o m a n ever 
painted ? 

“It reminds 
me,” he said, “of the Graphic * Gallery of the 
Beauties ’ early in the seventies. A number 
of artists were each asked to paint a woman\s 
head as his ideal* of beauty. I solved the 
difficulty by painting my wife’.s, and when I 
was rallied upon this I naturally refilled, 

* VV^ell, if I hadn’t considered my wife the 
most beautiful of all women I shouldn’t have 
married her,’ 


“ Hut, seriously, the trouble in respect to 
your question is that there is a fashion in 
beauty, as in most other things. The beauty 
of one age is not that of another. 1 suppose 
that few of us to-day would admire Agnes 
Sorel,* although there is amjile testimony 
to show that she was considered a most 
beautiful woman 
by Ikt contem- 
poraries. Even 
the beauty of the 
last century, of 
which Reynolds, 
Gain s bo roiigli, 
and other English 
jiai liters have left 
so many exanifiles, 
is not altogether 
pleasing to the fire.* 
sent gtriicralion. I 
sn[)f}osc that by 
people of to day 
thcwoiiK'ii p.'iintcd 
by Millais are as 
much ad min'd as 
any, although ac 
coniing to my own 
taste they arc too 
much of thi‘ rosy 
af)|)lc order.” 

Sir LawreiK.'e 
then mentioned a 
lady painted by 
Mr. Fra.nk Dii'k 
Sue, R.A. “The 
Magic (’rystal” 
was the litK: of the 
pi(.:ture as ,em- 
bodying more 
successl Lilly than 
anything else ihal- 
he could think of 
for the moment 
his own ideal of 
beauty. “ 'J’he 
Magic Crystal,” 

, which was exhi- 
bited at the Royal Academy In 1S94, was 
painted from a well-known [irofessibnal model, 
an extremely beautiful girl in the opinion of 
all the artists to whom ‘she .sat, but Mr. 

I )icksee has, of course, put some of his own 
imaginative talent into^the face. 

I was promised a fuller exposition by letter 

* Agnes Soiel, “La Dame dc Beauts," the mistress of 
Charles Vll, of France (1409- 1450). 




“ THK MAGIC CRVSTAI. " — HV KKA.\K iJICKSh.lS, K.A. 

^Selected by Sir Lawrence Alinii-Tadcni.i, K.A. By prrniis.siun of the 
Painter. In the po.s.H«.*ssioii of Walter Palmer, .K.sq., M.P.) 

Frvtn a I'hito. by Henry d: Hun. 
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“ I.AJ)V Itv slu ruoMAS LAW Iv'KNCI'.. l .iLA. 


(S(.'U'ci<ul l)y Ml*. James Sant, K.A.) 


of Sir Lawrence’s views on the 
subject ; but a day oi* two later 
the distinguished artist w^as 
suddenly called away to the 
Continent, and his kindly inten- 
tion was frustrated. His choice 
must, therefore, ho. regarded as 
having been made on nionieil- 
tary impulse, not as the result 
of niatiire consideration. 

c 

I found Mr. James Sant, 

R.A. (Painter in -Ordinary to 
the Queen), full of (‘uthiisiasm, 
not lor some pictorial rt.‘})re- 
sentation of female beauty, but 
for an almost perfect living 
example which he had hap- 
])ened to see in the flesh a few 
wei.’ks before. He had met the 
young lady, who was on a visit 
f to I <ondon from her country 
home, at a garden party, and 
had sofiie hopes of inducing her 
to sit to him for an Academy 
picture next year. 

“ Put is there no portrait or 
j)ictu?{" (xxtant with which you 
can compare your living ideal, 

Mr. Sant?’’ * 

“ Ws, almost as soon as I 
saw her I was reminded of Lady 
Peel and J^awrcaice’s portrait of 
the statesman’s wife, although T 
haven’t seen this or any reproductioii of it 
for many years. 'Phere is in this portrait the 
sanu; perfect symmetry of features as in 
ijre Creek ty[)e, together >vith an exrjuisitc 
refinement in exjiression. If I remeniher 
rightly, J.ady JVel was about thirty-five when 
Si^- Thomas painted her- probably five or 
six years older than the lady of whom T have 
been speaking to you. She was tall and 
• slender, with dark hair and eyes and a slight 
colour lending animation to a. countenance 
which was, as I have said, of singular 
sweetness and refinement.” 

Sir Rr)bert FV^el married Julia, daughter of 
(General Sir Jolm Lloyd, in 1820, and the 
lady survived histdealli in 1S50 by some 
years. As the heljuiieel of her distinguished 
husband Lady ]T*el won the respect and 
admiration of his jrolitical friends and foes 
alike, and in letters and memoirs tributes 
could easily be found to her grace and charm 
as hostess in Whiudiall Cardens and at 
Draytcm Manor. She had great energy and 
vivacity, ant? in one of his letters, in 1838, Sir 
Robert mentions that after a long journey 


from the (Mntinent on the part of himself, 
his wile, and elder daughter, llK.y went to a 
])aity, when “ Lady Peel and Julia danced with 
a spir it worthy ’of their Italian fame.” Lady 
Peel had two (laughters and five .sons, of 
whom the yoLing(‘st is now l.ord I’cel, ex- 
.Speaker of the House of Commons. 

Somti admirers of Mr. Marcus Stone’s 
].)ietuies of romantic love might suppose 
that he had one very definite idt^nl in female 
In.-aiity. Pul in di.seussing the matter with 
me he was mcAst em[)hatic in disclaiming the 
superlative as a[)[)Iie(i to the picture or 
portrait of any woman. Put at the same 
lime Ikr was al)U; to mention one than which 
- to juotc hi.s own words- “I desire nothing 
belter.” 

“ 'I'o me,” Mi. Stone iianarked, “beauty 
does not consist in regulaTily of features. In 
point of fiK't f 7 <<ry fact.* has its irregularities. 
It is the practice with some jrainters, of 
course, to tone down the iri-egularities. 
Millais, on the <)ther hand, v .iS extraordinarily 
sueees.sful in presenting the beauty in irregu- 
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larity, atid for this reason I have always 
admired many of the women he painted as 
mucli as any in art. 

“You asiv me for an example. It is hard 
to say whirh is best as an example. 1 admire 
one face for its pathos, another for its purity, 
a third for its gentleness. On the whole, I 
don’t think 1 could mention any more 
strikingly beautiful than the woman in ‘ Yhc 


Huguenot woman was a friend of the family, 
Miss Ryan by name, who is long since dead, 
whilst the Huguenot man was painted from 
an officer in the Army, who afterwards rose to 
general’s rank. 'I’lie picture was painted in 
1852, on a dealer’s commission, for the com- 
paratively small })rice of ^200. It is now in 
the possession of a Preston lady, and on her 
decease will become the property of the 
Preston Art (lallcry. 



Mr. Walter Oane, who 
has given us so many ex- 
quisite fanc'ies of feminine 
beauty, notably in such pic 
lures as “'The Renascence 
of Viauis,” “ .Sirens 'Three, ” 
and “'The Swan Maiilcns," 
ex])ressed his views, not 
viva voce, but in the form 
of the following letter : 

“ \'ou want a new Judg- 
ment of Paris, it seems ! 1 

can only say that there will 
have to be many Ai)hro- 
dites, or the apple must he 
divided. 1 think the 
following would be my 
selections ; 

Betlicflli’s “ Na- 

tion. il (Jail cry; Txd l i cc 1 1 i 's 
“ .Spring,” Aca<lcniia, l‘'Ioicnct‘ ; 
Ikitl icclli's “ ’'Tlu' A('a- 

(Jcniia, 1' lon.-ncc ; 'Titian’s “ Mis- 
iriss,” l.oiivre ; b. Da \^in(’i’s 
“ ( iiocoiula,” Louvri; ; Tili.iiTs 
“ Sacred Love” (“Sacred and 
Profiuic Love”), Tairghese I’alace, 
Romt' ; I'aris iJordoni's “ N’eni- 
lian Lady,” Nnllonfil (lalU-r)*; 
Romney’s “ Lady Uamilinn ” ; 
Reynolds’s “ Duchess of Devon- 
shire.” ■ 


“ riiF. iiunmiNor " -HY sik j, k. millai.s, 
(Selecteit by Mr. M.trcus Stone, R.A.) 

Hnguenot ’ — for my own |)art, at any rate, I 
desire nothing better.” 

Mr. Slone was unable to tell me who sat 
for the picture, wdiich ' w'as painted long 
before Millais had daughters of his own to 
he('ome his models. According to Millais’s 
I >iographers, however, the original of the 


■ “When we eome to con- 
temporaries 1 am too eni 
barrassed ! ” 

Of the nine women in 
portraiture or imaginativt^ 
painting thus mentioned by 
Mr. Crane, two (Hotticelli’s 
“ Spring ” and T.eonardo Da 
^ Vinci’s ‘^ (lioconda”) have 

been cho.sen, it wijl be seen, 
by other distinguished artists 
consulted for the purpose of this article. 

By post also Mr. G. J). Leslie, R.A., .sent 
me what was by fir the* most uncompromis- 
ing reply of any. Writing from “Riverside,” 
Wallingford, Mr. Leslie thus laconically gives 
judgment : “ The Madonna di San Sisto at 
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Dresden is the most 
beautiful female' 
figure ever painted.” 
'I'his masterpiece of 
Raphaers, it will be 
remembered, was se- 
lected by Mr. (i. K 
Watts, R.A., in thi? 
prticle on tlie Great- 
est Paintings which 
appeared in the* Au- 
gust Number of Tjii-: 
STK AN D M Ac; AZI N K. 

1 saw M r. V a I 
Prinsep, R.A., at his 
house adjoining that 
of the late Lord 
I.eighlon in Holland 
Park Road, but he 
was merely a bird of 
passage from the 
country to the* ( onti- 



ford House, and a 
reference to some of. 
the [)or traits exhi- 
bited there led him to 
concede that Gain.s- 
borough’s pxM'trait of 
Mrs. Mary Robitison, 
as Perditay might 
well i)e regarded as 
an ideal pf feminine 
beauty as artists have 
depicted it. 

^ Mrs. Mary Robin- 
son was painted not 
only by Gainsborough 
but by all the other 
le'ading artists of her 
lime, including Rey- 
nolds and Romney. 
'J'o some of them she 
probably sat as a pio- 
fessional model, for in 
h(T youth Mary was 


nenl, and the conversation ve had on thc^ in very i)oor circumstances, d’he daughter 


subjec't was rather hurried. 
“ I have seldom 


of (Captain Darby, of Pristol, she was married 
at fifteen to a 


give'll a thought 
lo their relative 
bi'iiuty,” said Mr, 
Prinsc^p, “ wlTen 
looking at pic- 
tures of women. 
'I'o me womanly 
cliarm is of so 
much more im- 
portance than 
mere beauty. J 
s^jpjiose Mary 
Queen of Scots 
was never beauti- 
ful in the usually 
accepted sense of 
the word, and yert 
the charm and 
grace! she brought 
from the French 
(.'ourt gave her 
an extracjrdinary 
fascination. It is 
in suggesting 
such chaim and 
grace t li a t a 
painter’s skill can, 
do so much.” 

Put Mr. Prin- 
sep had seen 
some time before 
the W'al lace ^col- 
lection at Hert- 



ne’er do-well soli- 
('itor, who spent 
most of his time 
in a debtor.s* 
prison. 'I'hrown 
upon her owni 
resources, Mrs. 
Robinson had 
recourse to the 
stage as well as 
to literature for a 
livelihood, seve- 
ral novels from 
her pen being 
published. As an 
actress she was 
bcfritfiulcd by 
Garru'k, and in 
the character of 
lU'rdita her 
beauty fascinated 
the i^rince of 
Wales, afterwards 
G(!orge TV. In 
her ialer years 
she was crippled 
by disease, and 
she died in i8co 
at the age of 
forty-two. 

M r . Fra n k 
Dicksee, R.A., 
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many other works which 
theivselvcs admirably 
exemplify female love- 
liness, “ between Burne- 
Jones’s women and those 
of the early Venetian 
artists. Millais’s figures, 
on the other hand, had 
more flesh and blood about 
them. There is more 
vitality, })erhaps, if less 
fascination, about the 
women in his pictures — 
but, then, Millais painted 
very largely the type which 
he had in his own family. 
I'he original of this girl in 
‘ l.aus Veneris ’ was, I 
believe, May Morris, the 
daughter of William Morris, 
when she was about eigh- 
teen, although I don’t 
suppose that Burne-Jones 
ever regarded it as a por- 
trait.” 

“ Laus Veneris ” was 
exhibited at the (Irosveiior 
Clallery in oSyS, about 
seven years after, the artist 
had conceived the ])icture. 
Only once did Biirne- 
Jon(‘s, by the way, c^xhihit 
a work at the Koyal 
Academy, and he resigned 
the title of Associate, 
which had been tardily 
conferrt'd upon him, some 
years before his death in 
1898. “'rhe 0 olden 
Stairs” was produced 
during the same period as 
“I.aus Veneris.” JU)th 
juctures, like most ol 
pleaded a mt)st inexact memory which made Burne-Jones’s works, unfortufiatcly, are in 
it impossible for him to definitely answer my private collections, 
question. But it is sufficiently significant that 

in our conversation at his house in Greville “It is not an easy question for me 
Place, St. John’s VV^ood, his thoughts should to answer,” said Mr. Mortimer Menpes, 

first turn to the women in Sir Edward Hurne- whom I found in his house at Cadogan 

Jones’s pictures, and, in particular, to the Gardens renowned amopg connoisseurs for 

woman occupying the central position in the its Japane.se decoration just after l^ord 

celebrated “ l.aus Veneris.” “The Golden Wolseley had given him a sitting. ' “ I have 

Stairs ” was also mentioned, and on this not a good memory for pictures that is to 

canvas, it will be* remembered, there are say, not a good vivid mertiory. 'Phe most 

many beautiful women, but Mr. Dicksee did beautiful woman I have seen in painting 

not single out any particular one as meriting umph ! Now, if you were to a.sk me for the 
the superlative. most impressive scene I had witnessed 1 

' “There is great resemblance,” said the should reply, without he.sitation :tthe cigarette 

distinguished painter of “Harmony” and factory at Seville, where you see hundreds 
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“tKK t;<U,( . i STAlKs”— -r.Y Stu K. l»UKNK-If)NKS. 

l)y M<. ^'rank 1 U.A. Urprotlurni by pcr- 

iiiis^iuti of 1'". HoUytT, o, l’*:iiibinktr Sijiiarc.) 


of ^'irls at work in one room, nearly all 
of tlu;m with strikinjj; features, anti two (>r 
three in every group of great beauty. Nor 
should l*have rnueh difhcully if my choiee 
were irrespective of sex- -(liorgione’s ‘Shep- 
herd Hoy ^ has^always seemed to me the 
finest picture of physical beauty.” 

So conversatk>n proceeded, travelling 
far from the purpose of my call, until 1 
happened to mention Botticelli’s ])icture, 
“Spring,” in the Florence Academy. 


“Well,” Mr. Menpes exclaimed, “1 don’t 
think it will be possible for me to recall any 
woman in art more beautiful than the central 
figure of this great picture. The woman’s 
figure has often been reproduced sej)aralely, 
you know, Vjecausc of its extraordinary love- 
liness. .^s far as I am aware, nothing is 
known as to the woman who sat for the 
picture, Init as Botticelli presents her she 
is so admirable, in my opinion, ^because she 
so ptafcctly embodies the idea of purity. 

“Of course a painters standpoint in this 
(]iu*slion is likely to be (juitt‘ different frem 
anybody else’s. He ^always looks for the 
techni(jiu' in a picture, and even in (estimating 
the beauty of a woman’s face and figure it 
will unconsciously influence him — he looks 
at the colour and form as well as at the 
woman herself But in this figure of Botli- 
cclli’.s there is no obvious teehuiipie ; the 
picture is simpU^ and ([uite indejieiident of 
any painUa’s tricks. 

“ Ves, 1 wondtT 1 didn’t think before of 
Botticelli’s ‘ Stiring.’ 1 once paid a visit of 
several days to hlorence espt;eially to make 
studies of this one figure in the picture. It 
was long afu^r my student days, but 1 had no 
ulterior motive in doing so — it was simply 
due to my intense admiration for this par- 
ticular piece of painting. 1 believe I gave 
away my sketches to friends on my return. 
Fortunately, Botticelli’s ‘Spring’ is one of 
liu- best-preserved of the old Italian pictures. 
It was iiainted in tempera, and looks as well 
probably to-day as it ever did.’ 

The Hon. John Collier, one of our most 



KH'KA in “ S»*KTN(i liY IIOTTICKU.I . 
(Selected by Mr. Mortimer Mer.pcs, R.I.) 
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celebrated portrait-painter outside the ranks 
of the Royal Academy, was actually engaged 
in the preparation of a lecture on “ l^hysical 
Beauty in Art,” for the London Institution, 
when I sought his opinion on this subject. 
We had rather a long conversation in the 
studio of his house in Eton Avenue, Hamp- 


stead, surrounded by partly-painted portraits, 
among the number being' one of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, as tanned by the South Africart sun, 
for which Mr. Collier had recently been 
visiting Rottingdean. 

‘I have always had a predilection,’’ 
began Mr. Collier, who i.s, by the way, 



a younger brother of Lord 
Monkswell, the London (bounty 
Coun(’ilh)r, “for the Creek type of 
beauty. In my eyi‘s there is no- 
thing more admirable than the 
Venus of Milo, and if a similar 
master[)iecc in Creek j)ainting had 
been jneserved I have no doubt we 
shoukl be e(|ually enthusiastic. Un- 
fortunately wci have no sj)erimens of 
Creek pi(^torial art exci-pt such as 
can be seen in the excavations at 
Pompeii ; and for the Creek type of 
female beauty we must go to tlie 
work of the early Venetians, to Titian 
and his contemporaries.” 

Mr. Collita', from tlu; fulness of 
his knowledge, then spoke of various 
beautiful figures as |)ainted by Titian, 

.Leonardo, (.ii(.>rgione, ami Palma 
Vecehio, considering the claims of 
each to preeminence. Mis judg- 
ment was finally given” for the* last- 
named artist’s “Saint Ikirbara,” one 
of six pictures painted for the diHora- 
tion of the ('huri'h of St. Maria 
Eormo.sa, in Venice, early in the 
sixteenth century. 'The model for 
this figure was, it i.s suppo.sed, Palma’s 
own daughter, Violante. This young 
lady, whose beauty was fimous in 
Venice, is akso birlii'ved to have sat 
for several of 'I'itian’s pictures. 

“1 don’t say,’ explained .Mr. 

.Collier, “that this jjicture altogetht‘r 
realizes one’s highest ideal of the 
Creek woman. The VeiKdians, pro- 
bably from the luxury of thiar lives 
and the want of exercise, were some- 
what heavier and more fleshy than 
the Grei-'ks. Put the Venetian 
women, in form and feature, more 
closely re.sembled- the Creek women 
than any other of their time. 'Phe 
woman in this picture is robust and 
healthful, one who would make a 
good wife and mither ; womanly, 
b it not too feminine, as is the case 
with pictures of the modern French 
school. 

“ It is curious that nfnth of Italy 
at this time painters .seeruod 
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to have nO; ^nse of f^iiTiinine beauty. For a 
long time» indeed, this (X)uld be said of art 
in the northern nations. Rembrandt and 
Holbein, for^instancc — where are the beautiful 
women in their pictures ? In fact, it was not 
until the modern English school of Gains- 
borough, Romney, 
and Reynolds that 
we had pictures of 
women whose beauty 
— though of qurte a 
d i ffere n t type - could 
bi.‘ com{)ared with 
that idealized by the 
Italian paintrrs. Next 
to the finest embodi- 
ments of the (ireek 
ty[)c, 1 think, must 
be placed siu:h a 
])icture as-(iains- 
bomugh’s Mrs. .Sheri- 
dan.” ' 

1 referred to the 
allegation of ('-old- 
ness in the beauty of 
Greek women. , 

“People who 
speak of the cold- 
ness and lifel**.ssne.ss 
of Greek feminine 
beauty usually think 
only of the Venus of 
M i 1 o a n d o t h e r 
sculpture, and do 
not always know that 
there is good ground 
for belic'ving that it 
vtas the habit of the 
Gr(*eks to paint their 
sculpture. They had 
soTne inethod, not 
known to us, of 
giving exiiression and 
animation to a por- 
trait statue by impart- 
ing to it the colours 
of life.” 

In his own work 
Mr. Collicrj whose 
professional career 
extends oter tw^enly- 
fjve years, has re- 
cently given us rJlost 
interesting examples of feminine beauty in 
suph pictures as “The Garden of ^niinta,” 
and siiph portraits “ Miss Alma-Tadema,” 

% V. 

The views of Mr. Byarn Shaw, who is, I 
think, among the most interesting of our rising 



“princess CHRISTINA "—1»V HDI-BKIN. 
(ScJectP<l by Mr. Byain .Shaw.) 


artists, are in direct opposition to those of - 
('oilier. In “ Love the Conqueror,” which 
attracted so much attention at the Royal 
Academy in t 8(;9, Mr. Byarn Shaw has given 
us a study of many types of fascinating 
women, and had probably less hesitation, 
therefore, in answer- 
ing my question. 

“I loathe the 
Greek t)'^)e,” he de- 
clared, in his Ken- 
.sington studio, as He 
k)ld the model to 
rest and offered me 
a cigarette, “In 
looking at the Venus 
of Milu ” (and a copy 
of the famous statue 
stood before us), “I 
always feel as thougli 
I should like to cut 
off the lady^s head. 
The figure is beauti- 
ful, but nothing at- 
tracts me in the face 
— it looks best, I 
think, sideways, ^e^ 
garded from a paf^’, 
ticiilar angle -— so.” : - 
'Phe clue to 
Byarn Shaw's taste in 
feminine beauty was 
to be easily found 
on reference to the 
rather dingy walls of , 
a studio wiiich, being 
half a mile from the 
artist’s house in 
Addison Road, is in- , 
tended entirely for 
work. There were 
repnMuctions of Ros- 
setti, Burne-Jones, 
Millais, and Holbein. 

“ I was at one 
time very fond of 
Rossetti and Burne- ■ 
Jones’s women, but ■ 
they don’t please nic 
so much as they did. 
But I have always 
had a great feeling far 
most of the worhe% ; 
in Millais’s pictures, and this remains as stroh|: 
as ever— I am particularly fond of this, thfi 
tallest of the four girls in^he picture, AutunDii|j;; 
Leaves’ ; and also of one of the 
girl lying at her full length on the gfound~r " 
in that fine work, ‘ Apj^le Blossoma.^ 
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“ But if I have an ideal it is here,” and 
Mr. Byam Shaw called my attention to a small 
photograph of Holbein’s portrait of Christina 
l.)uchess of Milan, now hanging in the 
National Ciallery on loan from its owner, the 
Duke of Norfolk. “ I don’t suppose the face 
will seem very beautiful to most people. One’s 
standpoint is so different, I suppose. The 
conventional types of beauty have no attrac- 
tion for me. I meet what are called pretty 
girls — I know that they are pretty — but they 
do not interest me. That is why 1 have 
never m u c h 
cared for the 
Gainsboroughs 
and the Rom- 
neys. Their 
women owe so 
much to clothes 
and hair - dress- 
ing. One often 
sees a flower-girl 
in the street who 
would look as 
handsome as any 
of them if only 
she was got up 
in the .same way. 

This Holbein, on 
the other hand, 
owes nothing to 
fine feathers — 
the dress adds 
nothing to the 
picture ; it has 
only a Puritan 
simplicity sug- 
gestive of no- 
thing but purity.” 

Mr. Byam 
Shaw turned to 
resume his “work 
and awakeu his 
model, who had 
fallen asleep as 
we talked. “ He 
was Lord Leigh- 
ton’s model,” remarks the painter, *‘for the 
famous picture of ‘An Athlete Struggling 
with a Python,’ and still retains his splendid 
muscles, although he is constantly sitting for 
hours together and never gets any exercise.” 

. Holbein’s portrait of Christina Princess of 
Denmark and Duchess of Milan was painted 
to the commission of Henry VIII., who is 
^ ^supposed to have had the intention of 
‘ fwaaking the Duke of Milari’s young widow 
bis fourth wife. The Princess gave the 
painter sittings in Brussels in the summer of 


1 538. She is described as beihg at that time 
“ tall, handsome, and no more than sixteen.” 
Although it was thought to be to Henry’s 
political advantage — Christina ^being niece 
of the Emperor Charles V. of Spain, and the 
most powerful monarch of his time-— the 
match somehow or other miscarried, and 
the young lady espoused instead the Duke 
of Lorraine.* 'I'he Princess died in 1590, at 
the age of sixty eight. 

The standpoint of Mr. Arthur Hacker, 
A.R.A., did not 
greatly differ 
from that of Mr. 
Byam Shaw, as 
was, perhaps, to 
be cx|)ected from 
the examples of 
intellectual 
beauty, as it may 
be termed, in his 
works “'The An- 
nunciation ” and 
“ The (Cloister or 
the World.” 

“ 1 think a face 
with ex})ression,” 
r e p 1 i d M r . 
Hacker, who has 
his home in 
South llamjj- 
stead and has his 
studio close to 
C a v ci n d i s h 
Square, “is al- 
ways thti most 
charming, add 
should say, as a 
general rule, that 
the most expres- 
sive face is .the 
most beautiful. 
An irregular -ex- 
pressive face is 
always more 
fascinating than 
the accepted standard of classical beauty. 

“ I should name some of the heads of 
Leonardo as among the rnost beautiful I htve 
seen in painting, notably ‘La Gioconda.’” 
In endorsement of the choice of Mr. 
Mortimer Menpes, I may »Jd, the only other 
picture mentioned by Mr. Hacker was Botti- 
celli’s “Spring,” in which the Flora appeals 
to him as an ideal of womanly beauty. 

Leonardo Da Vinci’s “ La Gioconda ” is 
one of the glories of the great Louvre Art 
Gallery in Paris. It is the portrait of a 





'LA gioconda" — BY LBONARDO DA VINCI. 
(Selected by Mr. Arthur Hacker, A.R.A.) 
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because of the variety of types of 
women, each one of which is beauti- 
ful of its kind ; in addition, an artist 
is very a})t to be influenced by the 
(|uality of the painting and colour 
used in the ])ioture. Still, I cannot 
but reinenibcr that to n)e the most 
beautiful representation of youthful 
womanliood, loveliness of face, and 
purity of cxi)rcssion wws combined 
in the portrait of Miss I.inley (after- 
wards Mrs. Sheridan) in the group of 
herself and brother by Gains- 
borough.” 

This picture, which was exhibited 
a few years ago in a winter exhibition 
at the Royal A(‘adem; , was the first 
of se\eral in which tlui greatest 
artists did homage to Miss Linley’s 
beauty. It was painted in Bath a 
short time liefore the young lady, 
at the age; of seventeen, eloped with 
Sheridan, then an ambitious youwg 
dramatist, afterwards a leading orator 
in the House of Commons. MhsS 
l.inley was the daughter of a pro- 
fessional musician, and had probably 


Milan lady, ^hew’ife of /anobi del 
(iioe.oiido (or La CTioconda), whose 
intellectual charm so fascinated the 
great artist that he exerted himself 
to the utmost in order that it might 
be reproduced on canvas. At the 
.sitting.s, wliich are said to have ex- 
tended over four years, l.eonaido 
had a gifted musician to play in 
•order tfial the lady, who was very 
susceptible to such influence, miglit 
.maintain a rapt expression on her 
lace. The portrait of another Milan 
beauty painted by L.eonardo alioul 
the same time — between 1500 and 
1505- has been lost to the world, 
but “ I .a (lioconda ” w'as purchased 
by Francis 1 ., the French King, for 
four thousand golden florins, a few 
years later, and preserved for the 
admiration of future ages, although 
it has lo.st the ricli colouring which 
it is known to have originally 
possessed. 

Sir Jame.s lanton, the cx-Pre.sident 
of the Royal Institute, was able to 
give his voice for afi Englishwoman 
painted by^n English artist. 

“You have put to me,” said Sir 
Janies, “a most difficult question, 



‘I.AUY WITH A MUKf”— BV SIK JOSHUA kKYNOU>B. 

(Selected by Mr. G. H. tieughton, R.A*) 



(Selected i»y Sir J. I). Linton, R.L) 
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*‘lat)y kakdley”— nv oainsborough. 

(Selected by Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, A.R.A.) 

become known to both (lainsborough and 
Sheridan by singing at her father’s concerts 
in Bath. Apart frotn the portraits by Gains- 
borough, Reynolds, Hoppner,and others, Mrs. 
Sberidan^s contemporaries have left on record 
many testimonies to her superb beauty. Ac- 
cording to Madame D'Arblny, it “surpassed 
any that she had ever seen,” and another 
well-known writer described her a.s being 
^‘ half-way between a woman and an angel.” 

, “ I am most catholic in my taste,” said Mr. 

. Bo,ughton, R.A., to me, “as regards 

the beauty pf women. I can admire the 
of all types, blonde or brunette, tall and 
;^iy<e-r-you might almost as well ask me 
■wBicK colour I consider most beautiful when 
'i$l colours^c^ l:>e most beautiful.'^ 

Bdugliton, however, admitted that there 
several women, to whom painters have 
pndunng fame, who in bi.s eyes were 
an S^mbodiment of tlie greatest beauty of their 


I several types. They were to be seen, 
in fact, on the walls of Mr. Boughton’s 
own house on Catnpden Hill 
Mr. Houghton first showed me a 
crayon drawing - an undoubted origi- 
nal study— of Ixonardo Da Vinci’s 
“ La Gioconda,” but on learning that 
this portrait had already been chosen 
Ijy Mr. Hacker, bethought him- 
self of an alternative as a kind of 
“second best.” On the staircase 
hung engravings of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s “Lady with a Muff” and 
(xerard’s portrait of Madame Roland, 
one of the heroines of the French 
Revolution. Mr. Houghton’s choice 
for some time wavered between tliem, 
hut was finally, if somewhat hesi- 
tatingly, made in favour of the 
English |)ainter’s subject. 

Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, A.R.A., 
was cordiality itself, but he declared 
that his memory was not good enough 
to stand the test of such a questioji. 
“It would be necessary,” .said the 
«»|)ainler of “ 'I'he 'fudgment of Haris,” 
“'Flu* Birth of Love,” etc., “for me 
to go round the galleries and exhi- 
l>itions with that one point in view to 
be al)le to state satisfactorily what 
was the most heautiful woman one 
had ever seen in a picture. J re- 
member falling in love with th(‘ 
portrait of a young lady by Vandyke, 
in the gallery at Milan, the Brera, 
but I can’t remem lier the name now, 
“ Another head of a woman (with a child^ 
I believe), by Gainsborough, exhilnted, 1 
think, at the Grafton Fair Women Exhibi-. 
tion, greatly took my fancy, but again ^ I 
forget the name- so you see I make a very 
bad witness. Fortunately for your purpose, 
my brother artists generally have much better 
memories than I have.” 

For ten minutes or more Mr. Solomon 
gallantly battled with his faulty recollection, 
and eventually established the identity of 
the second lady he had mentioned as 
Didy Eardley, the portrait by Gainsborough 
now in the possession of Ivord,, Wantage 
at Lockinge House, Berkshire. Mr. Solomon, 
whose memory for faces is sp dearly superior 
to that which he possesses for names, now 
devotes himself largely to portraiture, most 
of his sitters being of the fair sex, and in this 
sphere of art has won a reputation equal to 
that which is associated with the*' imaginative 
work of his earlier years as a painter. 



Hidden in China. 


Hy WiNiFKEri Graham. 


I. 

^ and down, up and down ; 
what was the sound ? Up and 
(^own — yes, footsteps in the 
room above, somebody pacing 
to and fro in the weary watches 
of the night. iMiid rubbed 
her eyes ; she ^^hought at first she had been 
dreaming. Who w^as sleeping overhead ? 
Why, Billy, of course. 

She stifled a big yawn and tumbled out 
of bed. It seemed quite natural that she 
should run to him, 
the big cousin, who i — 


must be Aunt Hannah going upstairs to 
bed. 'Fhen I remembered she had beeh; 
in to kiss me, and so I just crept out, you 
see. Billy, dear, has anyone be(in scoldi»>g; 
you, or is it a great big bother about money 
again ? ” 

Billy nodded. Somehow this^quiet sympa- 
thizer soothed his nerves and did him good. 
It was what he wanted. He could sp^ak 
out his trouble to Enid, and she would be 
sorry, though she could* scarcely understand. 
He let her crawl on his knee and snuggle 




“ * I HEARD YOU WALKING,’ SHE SAM).* 


loved her as a little 
sister, alternately 
leasing and petting. 

Billy was not 
restless for nothing. 

Billy must be in 
pain or trouble, 
a 11 d , wit h h e r 
woman’s instinct, 
the child (only half 
:j 1. ' .viing her 
impetuous desire to 
soothti suffering) an- 
swered the prompt- 
ings of her heart. 

Her bare feet 
pattered noiselessly 
along the corridor. 

( 1 1 losts ma terial ized 
in every shadow, or 
fears of ghosts, 

^hieh filled the 
darkness with 
terror. 

Oh ! how heavily 
the Stillness hung 
upon the air ! No 
sound broke the 
mysterious silence 
save her quick 
breathing. 

At last she reached the door and pushed 
it softly opeil — standing in a streak of moon- 
light, a quaint, white figure, gazing at Billy 
with larg<?, questioning blue eyes —a shower 
of fair curls framing the small face, scarcely 
less grave than hts own. 

For a moment she made no remark — she 
just stared wistfully at him, and he stared 
hack at her, dimly* conscious she guessed 
something of his trouble. 

** I beard you walking,” she said ; “ 1 
listened ever so hard, for I thought at first it 


into his arms, as he sat in his shirt-sleeves 
by the window, witli her fluffy head pillowed- 
on his shoulder. 

She murmured “ money ” in a worried , 
whisper, with her wide eyes raised to hi* 
and her forehead puckered. The word 
him thinking again. 

“It’s like this,” he said, speaking hiS 
thoughts aloud. “ If I can’t lay my hands on a 
thousand pounds, I’m done ! I suppose yoti ‘ 
hardly know what that sum means, eh, little^: 
woman? There I don’t look so 
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does it matter to you ? I deserve all I get ! go away to a foreign country, and you’ll be 
I’ve been reckless, 1 didn’t care ; but to- loving and good to the mater ; remember, 

night when I told my mother when I saw she will want all your love ; she has been too 

her face ” lenient to me, she spoilt me when I was 

He shuddered and turned away his head, young. If father had lived it might have 
Enid felt the fingc-rs on her shoulder tighten been different." 

involuntarily- she touched his cheek wdth His voice broke, he put the child down 

her lips, but he was barely conscious of the almost roughly, and jjushed her from him. 

kiss. “ Run back to bed ; I’ve said more than I 

‘‘ Is it tru5,’’ she asked him, “ that, when I ought — but 1 don’t believe you’ll repeat ~ 
ani grown up, I shall be very rich ? Nurse you are such a staunch little body. \Vhal’s 
often tells me about it, but Aunt Hannah that 1 see — a tear? No, Mite, you must not 
won’t let me talk of money, she seems to cry, i am not worth your tears ; besides, you 
think it’s wrong. Nurse says this big house know tears are such silly things, they don’t 
and everything in it belongs -to me, and the do anybody any good." 
land too, for tnilcs and miles. Surely I’ve He patted her on the head. She walked 

got a thousand f)ounds. Please take it, slowly away, her little brain busy, her heart 

Billy, dear; 1 don’t want it a l»it, I really - swelling with a great desire, 
really don’t." A thousand pounds ! What had she heard 

He smiled at the generous offer. only yesterday to make tlie words sound so 

“ You’re a kind little soul," he said, “but familiar? Somebocly had mentioned that 
your money is no good to me. 'I'o b(‘gin very sum in her hearing. She tried to link 
with, you can’t touch it till you come of age. the threads of memory together. Instead of 
No— -I must think of soinci belter plan -I returning to her rexun she fraused on tht! 
must try and borrow it, though Heaven knows wide, oak staircase, thinking thinking ! 
from whom.” Ve.s, it was coming back — the scene of 

Again he knitted his brow, and the hard, yesterday. Aunt Hannah had been enter- 
.strained look came in his eyes. taining a friend to tea, a lady in a bl.ick 

“Was Aunt Hannah very unhappy?" bonnet who knelt down before a cal)inet in 
queried Enid. “She seemed so pleased which a set of ('hina plates groii[)cd them- 
when you wrote you were coming to night ; selves stiffly. The lady had put on Irer 
she gets tired of being here alone with me ; spectacles and peered into the (cabinet, then 
she is always talking of you and wanting Aunt Hamiah said : “ There is certainly a 
you to come ; she liked the friend you thousand pounds locked up in those plates.’’ 
brought; she 
liked him so mucli 
for being a lord. 

I suppose lords 
are different to 
other people — 
much nicer, I 
mean." 

“ Ah ! Gaisford 
is a good chap ; I 
meant to ask him 
for the money, hut 
somehow I could 
not, the words 
stuck in my throat. 

Poor mother ! how 
willingly she would 
give me her last 
farthing — but I’ve * 
drained, lier dry. 

The game’s up, 
and I must face 
, the worst. You’ll 
think of me some- 
times, Mite, if I 



‘ AUNT HANNAH SAID I ‘ THERR IS CERTAINLY A THOUSAND I'OUNDS LOCKED Ul» IN THOSE PLATES.” 
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The words re-echoed clearly now in Enid’s 
memory, and a sudden determination to find 
the money locked away in that innocent- 
looking ware took possession of her. 

“Everything in the house belongs to me,” 
she told herself. “ and so the cabinet is mine 
to do as I please with.” 

It was an intoxicating idea - to find the 
money, and take it straight to Billy, the 
money which „^vas actually in the drawing- 
room ! 

Her pulse.s thrilled, the blood danced 
through her veins. 'The s[)(j 11 of adventure 
was upon her with its magic glow. She held 
her breath in anticipation. 

No longer did she rrecf) nervously along 
the moonlit pa.s.sage ; now she ran daunt- 
lessly down the broad staircase, swift as an 
arrow from a bow. 

She kn(^w where to find matches in the 
hall, and, lighting a candle, made a triumphal 
entry into the big, old-world room, as if 
defying the malignant sjiirits which doiibtle.ss 
lurked in the heavy curtains or behind the 
tapestry screen. It was a room of ('uriosilies, 
for Enid’s mother h^id beiai a great collector, 
hut the strange ornaments and thefr value 
were never explained to the 


inside. Then, standing up, she flung it to 
the ground, with a clatter, against the twisted 
leg of a quaint oak chair. As she bent 
eagerly forward to gather up the pieces a step 
behind her filled Enid with sudden fear. 
She hardly dared turn, conscious though she 
was of a living presence at her side. She let 
the scraps of china fall, stifling a cry. 

“ What are you doing ? ” a.sked an 
astonished voice. • 

Enid looked round, to fmd a tall figure 
bending over her, in a long, blue dressing- 
gown. • 

“Oh, T am so glad it is only you,” she 
gasfied, “ because you are good, and won’t 
tell. I’m rather busy getting a thomsand 
pounds.” 

l.ord (iaisford’s jaw dropjied ; he ga/ed in 
ab.solute bewilderment at the delicate figure 
of this small, fair child, with the earnest eyes 
and .sensitive mouth. He noticed her feet 
were bare, and she stood iinheedingly 
amongst the broken glass, her little pink toes 
peeping from under the long, white rright- 
gown, whicli gave her a ghostly appearance 
in the gloom. 

“ 1 — 1 thought there were burglars in the 


cliild. • 

Enid wi'iit straight to the 
cabinet before which the 
black - bonneted lady had 
knelt, and, placing the ('andle 
on tlie floor, counted the 
plates through the glass. 

“ Oh ! clear,” she sighed, 
“ the door won’t open, and 
1 shall never be able to find 
the key. I must smash tlie 
glass, I suppose, and break 
the plates aft(?rwards. It’s a 
lot of work for one night, l)Ut 
it must be done. 1 wonder 
if all the money is in one 
plate alone, or scattered 
about, and whether they 
open by a trick. But 1 
expect 1 had better break 
them— -it seems the quickest 
and easie.st way of finding 
what is locked inside.” 

She managed to shatter 
the glass by %id of the 
poker, and force her hand 
in between the jagged edges. 
She drew out the* nearest 
plate and examined it care- 
fully, shaking it violently, and 
listening. Nothing rattled 



“ HU GAZKU IN AIiSOl.UTK BEWU.PEKMUMT AT THE DELICATE FIGURE.' 
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house,’' he stammered, by way of apologizing 
for his intrusion, “ so I just ran down to see. 
I heard the glass break, and as I came in you 
dropped this plate. I say,” picking up the 
bits, “ what a thousand pities ! ” 

He was an enthusiast over china, collected 
it himself, and recognised at once the value. 

“ Never mind the thousand pities,” said 
Enid, resorting to business, “ I want the 
thousand pounds. Perhaps, now you are 
awake and down, you wouldn’t mind helping 
me. It is very important for liilly, you know. 
If he doesn’t get the fnoney, he’s done. Now, 
I have heard there is certainly a thousand 
pounds locked up in these plates, and I am 
just going on breaking them until 1 find it ! 
You might begin the opposite end : we will 
see which gets it first. I feel more comfort- 
able with you here ; it was dreadfully lonely 
before. You must be careful not to cut your 
hand — I broke the glass very badly. See, 
my wrist, it’s bleeding.” 

Lord ( laisford fuml)led for a handerchief, 
and, finding one in the deep poi.'kel of his 
dressing-gown, bound it carefully round the 
injured wrist, with almost feminine tender- 
ness. 

It took a good deal to astonish Lord 
Gaisford, and this little scene upon which 
he ’chanced to alight did surprise him con- 
siderably. He was not usually taken with 
children, but the fairy-like atom with her 
slim body and big eyes fascinated him oddly. 

He might have laughed at her ignorance 
bad not the pathos of the mission struck 
him. Her care for Lilly, her eager striving 
after the impossible, the sad havoc she was 
working, and the simple request that he 
should help her. 

Very gently, and with a scrupulous regard 
for the childish feelings, he explained to 
Enid her mistake. 

“ You see,” he said, tugging at his 
moustache, as he looked down at the 
inquiring face, “it was merely a figure of 
speech. The china could be sold for a 
thousand ; that is its market value ! If you 
had broken the plates you would have lost 
the money, instead of finding *it as you 
supposed. A very natural mistake — just^n 
error of judgment,” he added, hastily, sejmg 
a deep crimson flush steal over the delicate 
sVih. She was struggling not to cry, but, 
despite her efforts, one big tear would come 
and tdll down her cheelc. slowly, a tear which 
away with the corner of Lord Gais- 
fcMsd’^i^bandkercbief, made fast round her wrist 
began to feel desperate. He wanted 
^ say he Would give her the money, that 


some day she could repay him, but, for the 
first time in his life, Lord Gaisford felt 
confused — almo.st shy. 

He was conscious of a little cold hand 
slipped into his, and a broken voice 
whispered : — 

“Do you think you could sell it for me, 
then ? I don’t know how one sells things, 
and I’m afraid I might be stop})cd. Perhaps 
if you packed it in your portmanteau and 
took it to London, Aunt Hannah might not 
notice it had gone for a day or two. She 
doesn’t sit in this room when she is alone.” 

He smiled at th(‘ naive suggestion, pictur- 
ing his valet secreting the plates amongst 
the clothes to be packed for London the 
following morning. 

“I very much doubt,” he said, “if you 
have a right to any of your belongings, my 

dear, till you are grown uj) till you come 

of age. At present it is all in the hands of 
your guardians. 'They might objecU to the 
china being sold. I would willingly buy it 
myself- for I am supposed to be a judge, 
and to tell you the truth, it is a bargain. 
'I’hese things increase in price every yt‘ar ; 
originally they probably cost half their 
present value.” 

“Oh! What am 1 to do? ” sighed Knid, 
pushing her hair off her forehead, and leaning 
wearily against the tall figure of the man ; “ it. 
is all very difficult “ -isn’t it, Lord Gaisford? 
I hoped you might be able to make it right, 
because you’re a lord.” 

“And why did you think that ?” he asked, 
smoothing the tumbU.'d curls. “ What put 
such an idea into your little head ?” 

“Lords are better and cleverer than otheV 
people,” she replied, confidently. “ When 
I’m grown up Pm going to marry a lord.” 

She informed him so innocently of the fact 
that he almost broke into a laugh — but 
remembering the unconventional hour, and 
the strange incidents of this meeting, he con- 
trolled the desire. The thought of Enid’s 
aunt suddenly appearing in night attire, to 
question him, paralyzed the visitor ; or, worse 
still, an army of frightened maidservants, 
equipped with pokers. “^Caution mii.st not 
be lightly laid aside,” he told himself, t<nd 
glanced nervously round the silentf room. 

“ I’ve got an idea,” he said. How would 
it be if I gave you a chequl for the amount 
now, and in return you were to sign a paper 
' saying the china is to be mine^ — when you 
come of age ? ” 

Enid danced round delightedly, three little 
skips and a jump, with her bare feet on the 
thick carpet 
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“Then Billy won’t have to go away. Billy 
vill be quite happy ! ” sh*e gasped, her cheeks 
rjowing, her eyes sparkling, her lijxs parted 
n ecstatic smiles. 

“No, Billy can turn over a new leaf and 
•eform, if the humour seizes him. And, by 
love! he ought, with such a little trump for 
i cousin. When do you want the che(]ue ? 
What ! Now, at once? Won’t it do in the 
morning ? ” 

Enid shook Iter r -" - -" — 

head. 

“ Poor Billy can’t 

sleep.” • 

'Phat was argument 

( 'omc along, then. 

ril write it up in my ^ 

room, and you can 

take it to him straight 

away. I say, where 

are your shoes ? You " J ' 

will be getting pins ii\ 7 ' ^ ^ / 

your feet. Shall 1 ^ /) 


vv 


carry you t ' 

“ I forgot about the 
piles, and ] didn’t* 
think of sh(.)es.” 

lie picked her up 
in his .strong arms as 
il she were a doll, and 
I.nid put her little 
liands round his neck 
('onlidingly, ('onscious 
that her troubles were 


'Phrotigh the sikaU 

haW they pa.ssed, and MW; 

uy> the broad oak iW{ 

staircase an odd III | 

'•oii[?lc to have been // 

doing a deal for a I / ' 

thousand pounds in 

th(^ dead of the night. 

Me opened his door ..ckeo ukk i i 

softly and put Iter 

down in a big arm chair. 'Phen he unlocked 
a case and drew out a long blue book, which 
he laid on the writing-table*. 

Enid wriggled out\)f the cliair and ran to 
his side. She watc'.hed him write the cheque 
and fold it into an envelope, with eyes .so 
bright and eager tht 7 looked like twinkling 
stars. 

“ Shall I address it ? ” he asked. 

“ Pleas, e. Just wriut ‘ Billy.’ ” 

“ Perhaps il^had bettc^r be in your hand,” 
^aid l^ord f laisford. “ Can you write ? ” 

She nodded. 

Vol. XX. -94 


“ You see,” he added, “ I don’t call your 
cousin by his pet name. He keeps ‘ Billy ’ 
for home use.” 

Paiid i)er('hed herself on J,ord Caisford’s 
kniH* and wrote the five letters in a big, 
child i.sh hand. 

“'I'hat isn’t a had ‘ P>,’” she said, proudly. 
“ 1 sometimes .st‘nd Piilly a letter, so I’ve got 
used to writing his name;. Noav there is the 
othc^r paper Jo do, the 

^ pa [)cr for you 'to keep 

about the c'hina. What 
must 1 say ? ” 

‘^Anything you 
L. like,” he answered, 

^ smilingly. 

^be took a large 
/ / ' sh(.*ei of paper, and, 

7 after I h i n k i n g a 

moment, made out 
docu- 

^ promict; to give 



Mr — ^ ^ ? ) — 

Eord Caisfijrd a thaw- 
jiounds of plats 
when I am 2 1 . Enid 

*^'‘**Thank you,” he 
I said, gravely; “I 

^bis very 

“ You have been 
kind,” she mur- 
MiVl'flllljl mured, putting up her 

/'■/ ^ H j face? to kis.s him. 

J/i pcTliaps some day — 

y. I ^ who knows ? - you 

’ I 

I z Will you remember 

I '* to night, I wonder, 

when you are grown 
MM. sikmm. AKMs." ui>, and will your 

eyes he as blue as 
they are now and your cheeks as pink ? 
'Phere - there- -little girl. 1 must not keep 
you up any longer ; you are tired, no doubt, 
but you will slee[) all thci belter for our 
talk. I’un with the letter to Hilly, and then 
scamper off to bed as last as you can, and — 
oh ! I say, look out for the pins.” 

.She sped away, graspfng her precious 
envelope in both hands. 

Billy had just fallen into his first troubled 
sleef). hkxhaiislion at last crept over him, 
and the weary brain, worn oM by thought 
and worry, came gradually under the influ- 
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ence of a Heaven-sent drowsiness. He never 
heard the little messenger come into his 
room till a hand touched his shoulder and 
a voice said : — 

“ Wake up, Billy ; wake up ! Tve got 
something for you. It’s the thousand 
pounds. I went to look for it. Oh ! Billy, 
do wake up.” 

In a moment he sprang half out of bed, 
feeling aljout wildly in the darkness. An 
envelope was forced into his hands, and with 
a ripple of laughter Enid darted away, and 
swung the door to j.)ehind her. 

He rubbed his eyes, wondering if it were a 
dream, as he struck a light, regarding with 
astonishment the envelope with “ Billy ” on 
it in Enid’s childish fist. 

*‘Then it was Mite,” he said. “She must 
be crazy ! ” 

Nevertheless he opened her envelope. 

II. 

l.or<i) (Jaiskorp was in T.ondon. Not over 
fond of the st^ason, he had only come for a 
short visit to his little house in Bark Lane, 
with its church-like door and miillioned 
windows, near the Piccadilly end. 

He was hurriedly answering some long 
neglected letters, when his servant brought in 
a large wooden box. 

“ What's that, Symons?” he asked, hardly 
looking up. 

“1 think it^s china, my lord,” 

“ Blit I am not expecting any,” turning 
to the case with sudden curiosity. “Why, 
it’s years .since Eve bo'^ghta bit of china; my 
collection has been shaniefully neglected.” 

“ Perhaps this is a present, my lord,” said 
Symons, solemnly. “ The lady asked me to 
open the box and see that none of the plates 
were broken. 'I’hey have come up from the 
country, and she seemed rather afraid ” 

“A lady plates — china,” the words broke 
from Lord*(iaisford disjointedly. “ Do you 
mean to say she is here ? ” 

He hurried to the window and looked out. 
At his door stood a carriage and pair, and in 
it a slight, girlish figure, wonderfully delicate 
and fragile. 

Without another word he left Symons to 
his task of unfastening the box and hurried 
downstairs. A moment later the girl in the 
carriage had turned at the sound of a familiar 
voice. 

“Why, Miss Drew- what, a .scolding you 
deserve ! ” 

She gave him her liand, with a smile, and 
the blue eyes twinkled. 

“ Nonsense,” she said. “ I did not know 


you were in town, or. T am impolite enough 
to say, 1 shouldn’t nave come. I wanted 
you to find those historic plates ranged in 
rows upon your return. They make me feel 
horribly old ! P'ancy ! I am twenty-one 
to-day ! ” 

“Is it possible? You look barely seven- 
teen.” 

“ Oh ! fair ])eople get an advantage.” She 
laughed, showing a row of tiny, pearl-like 
teeth. ^ 

“ 1 .00k here,” he said, “ 1 want you to 
come in for a few minutes; 1 can’t argue in 
the road, and it is all humbug about those 
plates. You ought to have known I never 
meant to lake them.” 

He put out his hand to help her to alight, 
but she drew back. 

“Aunt Hannah would have a fit. You 
don^t know what a parti('Lilar chaperon slie 
is ! ” 

“ Quite right, too ; but it’s (liffercnt with 
me. I have known you siiK'c you were a 
mite of a girl, 1 carried you in my arms ; in 
fact. I’m a sort of grandfather to you.” 

She looked at the haniLsomt.*, well-set-up 
man #jf thirty eight. 

“All right, granclfiither,” she said, “if 
you’ll vouch for the proiiricly,^” and sprang to 
the pavement. 

'fhey passed into the house together, still 
talking and laughing. 

“ 1 don’t want to (|iiarrel,” he .said, “ but I 
am not going to let you leave without those 
wretched [)late8. No no, I won’t call them 
wretched, since they started our friendship, 
which has been kept up in a straggling way 
for quite a span of years.” • 

“ Yes, it did straggle rather,” said Enid, 
sinking into a comfortable chair, and looking 
like a rose in bud. “ Iwcry ,,now and tigain 
you came to Derry Park, and made some 
ribald jest when 1 pointed to your china. 
But I never forgot your goodness to me that 
night, and every birthday I used to look at 
the cabinet and say : ‘ One year nearer.’ 
'Bhen I went to .school abroad, and that 
seemed to separate us. I wrote to you 
sometimes.” 

“Once— only once —I have the letter still. 
It was when you read 1 had been nearly 
killed out hunting. Your aunt sent you an 
extract from the paper.” , 

“ Well,” argued Enid, “ if I went to school 
abroad and obliterated myself, you started off 
for a yachting tour roend the world just as 1 
was coming out. Aunt Hanijah ivould not 
have me [)re.sented till I was nineteen, so I 
began my social career rather late in the day.” 
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“‘VF.s, I I I'lH iKAl.Ol.h. KA IUFK.’ SAIH ENID.” 


“ And how have you enjoyed it, may 1 


ask? Lots of admirers, 1 sii|)))ose ! 1 saw 

yon in a Indy’s paper as a ‘type of English 

beauty.’ ’’ 

‘'Oh! I have had a good time, of 
course, and dear Ihlly has looked after me 
splendidly ; just like a brother. It is j)cr 
fet'tly true he reformed ever sinc'i: that lime 
you so generously helped him. He steadied 
(]own and slij)[)ed into a good business 
almost directly. We often wondered how 
that was. He got rceomin ended anony- 
mously. It was always my private opinion 
you had a finger in that pie. Do tell me; 
am 1 right ? ” 

“ You are too sharj),’' laughed Lord Dais- 
ford : “ but let us return to the china. 
Symons is still unpacking the lio,x, 1 expect, 
and he will havciill his trouble for nothing.” 

“Indeed, he won’t,” cried Enid, juni]) 
ing up and running to the door, “for I’m 
! ” 


Lord Gaisford 
caught her as she 
passed. 

“Stay,” he said, 
and his whole face 
changed, “ 1 can’t 
let you go like this. 
1 want to ask you a 
(|i)estion : you who 
an^ so’ (|uick at 
guessing things, has 
it ever struck you 
why I remained un- 
married all these 
years ? ” 

“ No, 1 did not 
think about it, I was 
soused to your being 
single. I never pic- 
tured you with a 
wife. 1 can’t ima- 
gine anyone I should 
con si del good 
enough.” 

“Then 1 suppose 
you never traced the 
secret’s clue to a 
little girl w'ilh blue 
eyes and flaxen curls, 
who was hunting a 
thousand pounds on a niglv. long ago? You 
did not leali/e that 1 was waiting for the 

tiny creature 1 carri(‘d upstairs, a child who 
instinctively confided in me, and seemed to 
love me because 1 ( ho.se to helji her. She 
was such a small, sweet thing, she ki.s.sed me 
of her own accord, and she was so iins(.‘lfish. 
Her .sorrow was all lor another, and her joy 
too._ Now she has come back to me as she 
[mamised, with hca- ‘ thawsaiul pounds’ worth 
of j)lats.’ I iiave th(i scrap of writing still. 
It would not ha\e been Ihiid to forget.” 

His arms wort? round her how, and she 
nestled into them, just as she had done long 
years ago, for somehow it seemed her natural 
resting plact;. 

He kisst‘d her long and tendedy. So 
soli, young, and fair, iu‘ was half afraid of 
crushing the rose l('af. 

“'I'he j)lat.es shall he between us,” she 
whispered, shyly. “1 don’t think I’ll bother 
to take them away,” 



Royal Notepaper. 

By Albert H. Broadwem.. 

With fa<ufinlt \ nprodiunl from private notepaper by speeinl permission of H.R.H. the Princess of 
ita/es, //.f\,//. the Jhichess of Yorl^ JLR.lf. Princess Beatrice^ li.R.H. Princess Christian^ 
and JL R. If. ike Duchess of Pife^ etc . , etc. 
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VJCKV loynl citi/t'ii will n/adily lor tin* s[>len(lid ({ualilics which sl)c; has shf)\vn 

IM recall to mind the [)alhitic letter as a wife, a mother,' and a daiij^hter. 'The 

which Her Majesty th Oueen liome ties whicB now link her life to a helovcd 

wrote on tile occasion » and aecd lather add to the inter 

of tile dcatlr of he-r 
lafnented grandson, the late J )uke 
of C'larence. d’he (^tiieerrs mono- 
gram, a single “V.R.l.” inter- 
twined and einhossed in black 
upon a sheet of mourning note 
paper, is so well known that it 
requires no n-pidition here. ^Vhen 
the Queen is not in mourning, 
however, this monogram is em- 
blazoned in red and gold, or 
black and gold, or gold only. It 'fhe second illustration is in 

is eminently characteristic of Her ‘ok V. tcresting, for the design of it is 

Majesty’s simple tastes, for its the Princess’s Christmas gift to 

simplicity is as charming as it is effective. Prince Harold ‘of Denmark. 

Her Royal Jlighness the Princess of W’ales, I'he next reproduction is a facsimile of the 
who has been good enough to allow us to repro- Princess’s handwriting stamped for every day 
duce fac similes of her monograms and crests, of the week, “ Alix ” is Her Royal Highne.ss’s 
shows distinctive originality in the designs pet name;, and she uses this design when 



cst of the he ading which we an* 
priviicgi'd to rejirodiic.e here. 

It will be seen thal in most of 
Her Royal Highness’s mono 
grams the letter “A” is dupli- 
cated, and cro.ssi's itself above' the* 
name ‘‘Alexandra” written in full. 
I'he Prince.ss was the first to use 
this form of monogram, and she 
has found a host of imitators cvc;n 
in her own imnu:diate circle. 


which she has chosen as 
headings for her notepajurr. 
Sim|)]icity is patent every- 
w’here. I'lie first illustration 
which we reproduce is one 
of exceptional interest, in- 
asmuch as it is a facsimile 
of the notepaper used by 
Her Royal Flighnessat her 
parents' home in Denmark. 
Th( ■ Princess of Wales 
holds a warm corner in tlic 
heart of every Knglish- 
man and Pmghsh woman 
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writing to hor intimate friends, l)e it from 
Sandringham or Marlljorough House. 'J'his 



till' IKINi (•. <>l 


gives a pleasant insight into the private life 
of onti who stands se(X)nd only to the (^)m‘en 
herself in the affection of the Isnglish people. 


5RNDRl>NG.HSy^\ 

Norfolk 


cards done, by the way, o\'er twenty years 
ago. The Prince of Wales’s feathers are, 



of course, prominent, and the origitial design 
in colours is a very beautiful one. 

i’he Princesses Victoria and Maud of 



n^dplBopoogh R 

Pall 


ou->6e. 




The 1 rince of Wales is most simple in his 
tastes. He user, mostly a rather small sheet 
of deep-tinted blue paper, in the 
left-hand conL.r' of which an 
e(|ually simple monogram con- 
sisting of the Princ^ of Wales’s 
coronet is printed in black. 

We also reproduce a somewhat 
elaborate design taken from one 
of His Royal Highness’s menu 



j-kinlkss vu 'h 


Wales show even rnon^ simplicity in their 
choice than their parents. The J^rincess 
Victoria has designed her own 
headings, and*we find the single 
(Christian name written out in 
full, slightly embossed on a 
round fidkl, the colour of which 
varies from the deepest blue to 
the lightest ])ink. 

Again in the design that follows 
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we find the 
Christian name 
in full slightly 
more elaborate 
and surmounted 
by a coronet in 
a p p r o p r i a t e 
colours. 'I'his 
notepaper is used 
on formal occa- 
sions. 

Princess ( 'harlcs 
of Denmark, ttcr known to us as Princess 
Maud, gives preference to dc'signs which 
have much in common with ihose of her 



I'UlXCliSS maud's CdUONKT DIF.. 


sister, and the I wo examples which we repro- 
^duceare models of daintiness and good taste. 

Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of York, in giving 
permission for the rc* 
production of her private 
notei)aper heading, was 
good enough to send a 
specimen of the design she 
prefers above all others. Jt 
consists of a white rose 
heavily embossed represent- 
ing the White Rose of York, Her Royal 
Highness’s monogram, “Y.M.,” which of 
course stands for Victoria Mary, is rai.sed 




FAVOURITE DESIGN. 

upon the gold seeding 'in the centre. The 
coronet which surmounts the whole is em- 
bossed in gold and purple, and the original 
jewels are reproduced in their proper colours. 


Her Royal Highness uses various designs, of 
which we reproduce several ; another is a 
very simple one, though it is as pretty as any. 
'I'he initials “ V.M.^’ are embossed in Roman 
characters on a field the colour of which 
varies with the rainbow, though every shade 
is delicate in tone and very pretty in its 
simplicity. 

d'he next reproduction is taken from a 
sheet of mourning notepaper, and shows 
how popular the l^rincess of Wales’s design, 
wherein the first initial crosses itself at an 
angU‘, has become. The di^sign is carried 
out partly in black and partly in silver, the 
word “Victoria” in full being plainly dis- 
cernible on a slightly tinted field. 

'i'he next is also a design used by Her 
Royal lligliness, and consists of a “ \^M.” 
used as a “ cijihcr monogram ” surmounted 
by a coronet in colours. 

Messrs. James McMichacI and Son, of 
42, Sontli And ley Slrct^t, W., own the dis- 



tinction of being purveyors to Her Majesty 
the Queen, the Royal Family, and most 
Royal families of Europe and the East. 
Mr. McMichael’s collection of notepaper, 
crests, and seals is, 
l>y the way, probably 
the most remarkable 
in the world. 'I’lie 
firm have designed 
and manufactured 
notepaper for Royal- 
ties and aristocracies 
of all countries, and 
an hour spent in their 
premises is a delight 
to even the most 
casual lover of the beautiful and the artistic. 

It is, of course, unfortunate that the beau- 
tiful colouring of most of the notepaper 
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headings which arg reproduced here is lost 
in the process of re|)roduction in black, and 
white, and it is almost impossible to convey 
an idea of the daintiness of some of the 
designs which we are enabled to show. 

As many as twenty to thirty designs are 
made for the ap[)roval of an important custo- 
mer. Every one of these is a work of art in 
itself; it is drawn and coloured by hand, so 
as to give nn accurate idea of what the final 
result is to be* when it is eventually used as a 
notepaper heading. 

The chief designer at Messrs. McMit^haels 

tells me that 
his clients 
are for the 
most part 
extreme I y 
particular, 
and his in- 
genuity is 
sometimes 
taxed to an 
almost over- 



THIi DUCHESS 1 I 

w h e 1 m 1 n g 
, deg t oo, 

tlioiigll, curiously cnougt). Royal lies,* .'is a rule, 
are more easily [ileased than oilier pimple. 

(1(.)1(1, wliich i>lays nn important part in the* 
final printing of the many notepaper head- 
ings hert‘ repioduced, is an e.vpensivc item, 
inasmuch as tlie best quality which is used 
costs as much as ^,"<S 8s. an ounce, at 
trade price. 

H.R. fl. the 1 )ui'hess of IdTe’s favourite 


design is what heralds an* pleased to call a 
reversed I,, (mi'ircled by Her Royal Iligh- 
' ness's coronet. This design is liold and some- 
times inclosed in a circle, the field of which 


is slightly tinted, though the Duchess usually 
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favours the simple mono- 
gram in black upon a light 
1)1 ue paper. 

In the design taken 
from H.R.H. the Princess 
Beatrice’s notepaper we 
again find the original 
design invented by the 
1 Yin cess of Wales. The 
“B” crossed -itself on a 
di licato tracing of “ Beat- 
rice in full, embossed in 
siUrt* upon a dark field. 
'J'hc Jhincess’s coronet in 
silver and black surmounts 
tlie whole. d'his is the nolepa]>cr which 
Her Royal Highness ordered immediately 
after the death of her 
lamented husband, 

Prince Henry. 

d'hc Princess ('hristian 
favours an elaborate but 
tasteful monogram in 
colours and gold, sur- 
mounted by a coronet. 

Nothing could exi ci'd 
the beauty and dainti 
ness of Pii press Henry 
of Pless's he ading to her 
' notepaper. “ Daisy,” her 
pet name, is delicately tracid in gold upon 
a light green field ; liny daisies in lull bloom 

surround the 
outer circle in 
graceful design, 
and the whole 
is surmounted 
hy a coronet in 
scarlet and 
gold. The tout 
ensemble is 
printed on what 
ift called “May- 
fair note,” the 
texture of 
which is Ijeyond praise. Taken altogether, 
the Princess Henry of Pless’s notepaper head- 
ing is one of the 
daintiest that Mr. 

McMichael has yi*t 
produced. 

Most interesting 
are the designs 
which follow. 'Phey 
arc taken from the 
n o t e f) a [) e r of 
H.R.fl. the Crown 
Princess of Crcece. 

In the first instance 
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we find Her Royal High- 
ness’s name written in 
bold characters, heavily 
embossed in gold, sur- 
mounted by a crown in 
suitable colours ; in the 
next illustration we find a 
simpler crown and the 
Christian name in Greek 
characters. In' both cases 



I'lMNCf lltlNkV OF 


the design is most simple, imcusma's i.mkm 
yet effective. 

Prince Henry of Prussia’s favourite design 
is of the simplest. It consists of the Ictter 
H, surmounted by the 
Prince’s coronet. 

'Phe Duke d’Aosta s arms, 
as rejiroduced on notepaper, 
are as cffei'tive as th(^y are 
beautiful. The blending of 
gorg(!ous hinis with a jirofusion 
of gold and ermine wlule,deli- 
cati:ly yet at times boldly 
drawn, forms a tout cjtscmbk 
of artistic finish and ingenuily. 
Tlie I )uchess’s arms, being 
really the Royal Arms of 
France, since Her Royal Highness was 7ice 
Princess Ht'ilene d’Orlcans, are seen on what 
heralds call the 



sinister or left 
side of the 
shield, which 
from the read- 
er's point will 
be seen on the 
right of our 
facsimile. 

The Duke 
uses as a rule the 
design shown in 
the next illus- 

, . , DUKIC AND DUCHKSS D AOSTA S 

tration ; and akms comwm .d. 



this, beautifully 

coloured and no larger than the reproduction 
shown here, is printed, embossed, and em- 


d’Aosta use their own private paper, irrespec- 
tive of that to which we have just referred. 

"J'he Duchess d’Aosta’s favourite design 
consists of a lozenge impaled on the dexter 
or right side by the arms of the Count,' and 
on the left or sinister side by tha Royal 
Arms of Prance, to which we have already 
lofcrred. I'he whole is surrounded by the 
Order of the 0)rdeliera. 

Particular interest attaches to the next 
illustration, which is that taken from the 
notepai)er of the Duke 
of the Abruzzi, whose 
famous exploits in the 
Arctic were recorded in 
our issue for November.^ 
In the centre of (he 
shield we find again the 
Arms of Italy on a 
background of ermine, 
the whole siinnoimted 
by a miniature coronet 
of uxt[ihsite design, 
'fhc reproduction of 
this design is here given in its aclual si/i;, 
and looks very l)eautiful on a sheet lu.arly 
three times as large as a p.ig^' 
of 'I'liK Str.\ni> Ma(;azink. 

The anchor which forms the 
centre is particularly a[)pro- 
priate. 

'Phe Count of 'Purin, whose 
noii^papef heading we refiro- 
duce next, shoNvs great taste 
in his design. 'Plie Royal 
Arms of Italy form the centre 
of a beautiful scroll, the 
whole surmounted by thc^ 

Duke’s coronet finished at the base with the 
collar of His Royal Highness’s favourite 
Italian decoration. 

We close this article with the peculiar 
design used by the late Shah of Persia. 'Phe 
Imperial monogram is surmounted by the 
cre.st of Persia, a sun in splendour rising 
behind a lion couchant gardant. 




blazoned upon a large 
sheet of beautifully fin- 
ished blue-laid Mayfair 
paper. Both the Duke 
and Duchess’s arms 
are surrounded and 
united, ?is it were, by 
a garland represent- 
ing the Order of the 
Cordeliera, founded 
by Anne of Brittany 
Ibr noble ladies. Both 
‘ ^ Duchess 




THK I.ATB SHAH Ol- |•F,KS^A^S IMI-FKIAI. DI!!;. 





1 . 

]IS first feeling was one of 
annoyance. All-round annoy- 
ance'. ( ’omprelnaisive disgu.st. 
He did not want to be a 
juryman. He flattered himself 
that he had something better 
V to do with his time. Half-a-dozen matters 
• required his attention. Instead of which, 
here he was obtruding himself into matters 
in which he did not take the faintest interest. 
Actually dragged into interference with other 
' people’s most intimate affairs. And in that 
stuffy court. And it liad been a pmnciple of 
his life never to (y)ncern himself with what 
wa.s no business of his. Talk about the 
system of Trial by jury being a bulwark of the 
Constitution ! At that moment he had no 
opinion of the CJbnstitution ; or its bulwarks 
either. 

Then there were Jjis colleagues. He had 
n^vertbeeti, associated with elevert persons 
with whom •he felt himself to 'be less in 
sympathy. The fellow they h^»^i^osen 
be foreman be felt convinced was 'a cheese* 
w xx.-ee. 


llv RiCH.AKI) Mak.sh. 


monger. He looked it. The others looked^ 
if anything, worse. Not, he acknowledged, 
that there was anything inherently wrong in 
being a chee.semongcr. .Still, one did not 
want to sit cheek by jowl with persons of 
thtit sort for an indefinite length of time. 
And there were cases — particularly in thcf 
Probate Court -which lasted days; even 
weeks. If he were in for one of those ! The 
pers[)i ration nearly stood on his brow at the 
horror of the thought. 

What was the case about ? AVhat was that 
inarticulate person saying ? Philip Roland 
knew nothing about courts— and did not 
want to - but he took it for granted that 
gentleman in a wig and gown, with his 
hands folded over his portly stomach, was 
counsel for one side or the other— though he 
had not the slightest notion which. He had 
no idea how they managed things^ placei: 
of this sort. As he eyed him he felt that he 
was against him anyhow.* If he were paid W 
speak, why did not the man speak up? 

By degrees, for sheer want of something; 
else, Mr. Roland fowhd that he was listeningi; 
After all, the man was a:.dible. He seemed 
capable, also, of making his meaning under^ 
stood. So it was about a will, was it ? ||d 
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might have taken that for granted. He 
always had had the impression that the 
l^robate Court was the place for wills. It 
seemed that somebody had left a will ; and 
this will was in favour of the portly 
gentlomatVs client ; and was as sound, as 
equitable, as admirable a legal instrument as 
ever yet was executed ; and how, therefore, 
anyone coujd have anything to say against 
it surprised the portly gentleman to such 
a degree that he had to stop to wipe his 
forehead with a red silk pocket-handkerchief. 

The day was warm. Mr. Roland was not 
fond of listening to speeches. And this one 
was — w'cll, weighty. And about something 
for which he did not care two pins. His 
attention wandered. It strayed perilously 
near the verge of a doze. In fact, it must 
have strayed right over the verge. Because 
the next thing he understood was that one of 
his colleagues was digging his elbow into his 
side, and proffering the information that 
they were going to lunch. He felt a little 
bewildered. He could not think liow it had 
happened. It was not his habit to go to 
sleep in the morning. As he trooped after 
his fellows he was visited by a hazy impres- 
sion that that wretched jury system was at 
the bottom of it all. 

They were shown into an ill'Ventilated 
room. Someone asked him what he would 
have to eat. He told them to bring him 
what they had. They brought some hot 
boiled beef and carrots. The sight of it 
nearly made him ill His was a dainty 
appetite. Hot boiled beef on such a day, in 
such a place, after such a morning, was 
almost the final straw. He could not 
touch it. 

Hi.s companion attacked his plate with 
every appearance of relish. He made a 
hearty meal. Possibly he had kept awake. 
He commented on the fashion in which Mr. 
Roland had done his duty to his Queen and 
country. 

Shouldn't think you were able to pro- 
' iK)unce much of an opinion on the case so 
far as it has gone, eh ? ” 

“ My good sir, the judge will instruct Us as 
to our duty. If we follow his instructions we 
sba’ri’t wrong.” 

You think, then, that we are only so 
automata, and that the judge has but 
to pull the strings.” 

' JMr. Holand looked about him, contempt 
ginkjeyc 

Tfc would be fortunate, perhaps, if we 
1 can only say that we take 


diametrically opposite views of olir office. I 
maintain that it is our duty to listen to the 
evidence, to weigh it carefully, and to record 
our honest convictions in the face of aH’ the 
judges who ever sat up(im the Bench.#, '- v , 

Mr. Roland was silent He was not dis#i 
posed to enter into an academical discussion 
with an individual who evidently had a 
certain command of language. Others, how- 
ever, showed themselves to be not so averst#' 
The luncheon interval was enlivened by 
some observations on the jury system which 
lawyers— had any been present — would have 
found instructive, 'fhere were no actual 
quarrels. But some of the arguments were 
of the nature of repartees. Possibly it was 
owing to the beef and carrots. 

They re-entered the court. The case 
recommenced. Mr. Roland had a head- 
ache. He was cross. His disposition was 
to return a verdict against everything and 
everyone, as his neighbour had put it, “ in 
the face of all the judges who ever sat upon 
the Bench.” But this time he did pay some 
attention to what was going on. 

It appeared, in spite of the necessity which 
the portly gentleman had been under to use 
his red silk pocket-handkerchief, that there 
were objections to the will he represented. 

It was not easy at tliat stage to pick y^ijthe 
lost threads, but from what Mr. lm|^d 
could gather it setimed it was asserted a 
later will had been made, which was still in 
existence. Evidence was given by iiersons 
who had been present at the execution of 
that will ; by the actual witnesses to the 
testator’s signature ; by the lawyer who hajd 
drawn the will. And then — ! 

Then tlrere stepped into the witness-box a 
person vrhose appearance entirely changed 
Mr. Roland’s* attitude towards the proceed- 
ings ; so that, in the twinkling of an eye, he 
passed from bored indifference to the keenest ^ 
and liveliest interest It was a young woman. 
She gave her name as Delia Angel. Her 
address as Barkston Gardens, South Ken- 
sington. At sight of her things began to 
hum inside Mr. Roland’s brain. Where 
had he seen her before?^, It all came back 
in a flash. How could he have forgotten 
her, even for a moment, when frofh that day 
to this she had been continually present to 
his mind’s eye ? f 

It was the girl of the train. She had 
travelled with him from ^Nice to Dijon in the 
same carriage, which most of the way they 
had had to themselves. WhiSit a journey 
it was ! And what a girl! During those 
fast fleeting hours-^on that occasion they 
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had fled fast — tfiey had discussed all 
subjects from Alpha to Omega. He had 
approached closer to teims of friendship 
with a woman than he had ever done 
in the- whole course of his life before— or 
since. He was so taken aback by the 
encounter, so wrapped in recollections of 
those pleasant hours, that for a time he 
neglected to listen to what she was saying. 
When he ditl begin to 
listen he pricked up his 
cars still higher. 

It was in her favour 
the latest will had been 
made— at least, partly. 

She had just returned 
from laying the testa- 
tor in the cemetery in 
Nice when he met her 
in the train actually ! 

He recalled her deep 
mourning. 'The im- 
pression she had given 
him was that she had 
lately lost a friend. 

She was even carrying 
the will in question 
with her at the time. 

'rhen she •bt^gan to 
ingUl a series of state- 
which brought 
lijl^^oland’s heart up 
into his mouth. 

“ 1 ell us,” suggested 
counsel, “ wdiat hap- 
pened in the train.” 

She paused as if to collect her thoughts, 
Vhen told a little story which interested at 
least one of her hearers more than anything 
h^» had ever listened to. 

“ I had originally intended to stop in Paris. 
On the way, liowever, 1 decided not to do so, 
but to go strmght through.” 

Mr. Roland remembered he had told her 
he was going, and wondered; but he resolved 
to postpone his wonder till she had finished. 

“ When we were nearing Dijon 1 made up 
my mind to send a telegram to the con* 
cieq^e asking her address all letters to me 
in town. When we reached the station 1 got 
out of tl!e train to do so. In the compart- 
ment in which I had travelled was a gentle- 
man. 1 asked’'^ him to keep an eye on 
my bag till I returned. He said he would. 
On the platform I met some friends. 1 
stopped talk to* them. The time must 
have gonie qfUicker than I supposed, because 
when 1 reached the telegraph office I fo'ind 
I had only a minute or two to spkfe. I 


scribbled the telegram. As I turned I slipped'- 
and fell — I take it because of the haste I was , 
in. As I fell 1 must have struck my head; 
against something ; because the next thing I ; 
realized was that 1 was lying on a couch in a 
strange room, feeling very queer indeed. Ij 
did ask, 1 believe, what luid become of 
the train. They told me it was gone. 

I understand that during the ^^mainder of 
the day, and through: , 
the night, 1 continued 
n^ore or less uncon- 
scious. When next day 
1 came back to myself 
it was too late. I found 
my uggage awaiting 

me at Paris. But of 

the bag, or of the 

gentleman with whom, 

1 left it in charge, 1 
have heard nothing 

since. I have adver- 
tised, tried, every 
means my solicitor 
advised; but up to the 
present without result.” 

“And the will,^* 
observed counsel, “was 
in that bag?” 

“ It was.” 

Mr. Roland had 
listened to the lady's 
narrative with increas- 
ing amazement. He remembered; 
her getting out at Dijon; that 
she had left a bag behind. 
That she had formally intrusted it to 
his charge he did not remember. He 
recalled the anxiety with which ho 
watched for her return ; his keen dis- 
appointment when he still saw nothing of ■ 
her as the train steamed out of the station. ! 
vSo great was his chagrin that it almost 
amounted to dismay. He had had such 
good time ; had taken it for granted that it;; 
would continue for at least a few more Viour^: 
and perhn[)s - perhaps all sorts of things. 
Now, without notice, on the instant, she had , 
gone out of his life as she had come into it* 
He had seen her talking to her friends* 
Possibly she had joined herself ^o them." 
Well, if she was that sort of person, W 
her go ! • 

As for the bag, it had escaped his recollec-; 
tion that there was such a thing. Ahtfj 
possibly would have continued to do so 
it not persisted in staring at him mutely 
the opposite seat So she had left it behind! 
Serve her right. It was only a rubbishii|^ 
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band-bag. Pretty old, too. It seemed that 
feather-headed young women could not be 
even depended upon to look after their own 
rubbish. She would come rushing up to the 
carriage window at one of the stations. Or 
he would see her at Paris. I'hcn she could 
have the thing. Put he did not see her. To 
be frank, as they neared Paris, half obliviously 
he crammed lit with his travelling cap into his 
kit-bag. And to continue on the line of 
candour — ignored its existence till he found 
it there in town. 

And in it was the will ! The document on 
which so much hinged — especially ior her! 
The bone of contention which all this pother 
was about. Among all that she said this was 
the statement which took him most aback. 
Because, without the slightest desire to impugn 
in any detail the lady’s vt*racity, he had the 
best of reasons f(jr knowing that she had — 
well — made a mistake. 

If he had not good reason to know' it, who 
'had? He clearly called to mind the sensa- 
tion, almost of horror, with which he 
had recognised that the thing was in his 
kit-bag. Half-a-dozen courses wiiich be 
ought to have pursued occurred to him - too 
late. He ought to have handed it over to 
the guard of the train ; to the station master ; 
to the lost property office. In short, he ought 
to have done any tiding except l»ring it with 
him in his bag to town. But since he had 
brought it, the best thing to do seemed to be 
to ascertain if it contained anything which 
would be a clue to its owner. 

It was a small affair, perhaps eight inches 
long. Of stamped brown leather. Well 
worn. Original cost possibly six or seven 
shillings. Opened by pressing a spring lock. 
Contents : Four small keys on a piece of 
ribbon ; two pocket-handkerchiefs, each with 
an embroidered I) in the corner ; the 
remains of a packet of chocolate ; half a cedar 
lead-pencil ; a pair of shoe-laces. And that 
was all. He had turned that bag upside 
down upon his bed, and was prepared to go 
into the witness-box and swear that there 
was nothing else left inside. At least he was 
almost prepared to swear. For since here 
was Mi.ss l )elia Angel — how well the name 
fitted thV owner ! — positively affirming that 
among its contents was the document on 
.which for all he knew all her worldly wealth 
what was he to think ? 
bag had cOntiimed in l>is possession 
Week or two ago. Then one after- 
fiis sister, Mrs. Tranmer, had come to 
and having purchased a packet of 
or something of the kind, had 


wanted something to put them in. Seeing 
the bag in the corner of one of his shelves, 
in spite of his protestations she had snatched 
it up, and insi.sted on annexing it to help her 
carry home her ridiculous purchase. Its 

contents — as described above he retained. 

But the bag I Surely Agatha w'as not such 
an idiot, such a dishonest creature, as to 
allow pro[)erty which was not hers to pass for 
a moment out of her hands. 

During the remainder of Miss Angel’s 
evidence — so far as it went that day— one 
juryman, both mentally and physically, was 
in a state of dire distress, AVhat was he to 
do? He was torn in a dozen different ways. 
Would it be etifjuette for a person in his 
position to spring to his feet and volunteer 
to tell his story ? He would proha l)ly 
astonish the Court. But — wlint would the 
Court say to him ? Who had i‘ver heard of 
a witness in the jury-box? He could not 
but suspect that, at the very least, such a 
situation would be in the highest degrt^e 
irregular. And, in any case, what coukl he 
do? (live the lady the lie? It will have 
been perceived that hi.s *^110110118 of the re- 
sponsil)ilities of a juryman were his (nvn, 
and it is (juite within the range of possibility 
that he had already made up hiV mind which 
way his verdict should go ; whether the 
will was in the bag or not— and “ in the face 
of all the judges who ever sat upon the 
Bench. 

I'he bag ! the bag ! Where was it ? If, for 
once in a way, Agatha had shown herself 
to be possessed of a grain of the common 
sense with wdiich he had never credited 
her I 

At the conclusion of Miss Angel’s examina- 
tion in chief the portly gentleman asked ^to 
be allowed to postpone his cross-exaitii nation 
to the morning. On w^hich, by way of 
showing its entire acquiescence, tlie Court at 
once adjourned. 

And off pelted one of the jurymen in 
search of the bag. 

II. 

Mrs. Tranmer was just agoing up to dress 
for dinner when in burst her brother. Mr. 
Roland was, as a rule, one of the feast excit- 
able of men. His obvious agitation therefore 
surprised her the more. Her feelings took 
a characteristic form of expression —to her, 
an attentive eye to the proprieties of costume 
was the whole duty of a Chri.stian. 

** Philip ! — what have you (Jone to your 
tie?” 

Mr. Roland mechanically put up his hand 
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towards the article ’referred to; returning 
question for question. 

“ Agatha, where's that bag ? " 

“Bag? My good man, you’re making 
your tie crookeder ! " 

“ Bother the tie ! ” Mrs..Tranmer started : 
Philip was so seldom intcrjcctional. “ Do 
you hear me ask where that l)ag is ? ” 

“My dear brother, before you knock me 
down, will yofi permit me to suggest that 
your tie is still in a shocking condition ? ” 

He gave her one look — such a look! 'bhen 
he went to the looking-glass and arranged 
his tie. 'Fhen he turned to her. 

“Will that do?” 

“It is better.” 

“Now, will you give me that bag— at 
once ? ” 


“ Dear me 1 You must be ill. That you 
arc ill is shown by the fact that your tie Is 
crooked again. Don’t consider my feelings, 
and pray present yourself in my drawing- 
room in any condition you choo.se. But 
perhaps you will be so good as to let me 
know if there is any sense in the stuff you 
have been talking about a bag.” 

“Agatha, you remember thaUljpg you took 
from my room ? ” 

“'J'hat old brown leather thing ?” 

‘‘It w.as made of hyrown leather— a week 
or two ago ? ” 

“A week or two? Why, it was months ago.” 

“ My dt ar y\gatha, 1 do assure you ” 

“ Please don’t let us aiguc. I tell you it 
\vas months ago.” 

“ T told you not to take it ” 


“ Bag ? What hag ? ” “ You told me not to take it ? Why, you 

“ You know very well what bag 1 mean— pressed it on incr. I dicln’t care to be seen 

the one you took from my loom.” witli such a rubbishing old thing ; but you 

“'The one 1 took from your room?” look it off your shelf and said it would do 

“ I told you not to lake it. 1 warned you very well. So, to avoid argument, as I 

it wasn’t mine. I informed you that I was generally do, I let you have your way.” 
its involuntary custo- 
dian. And yet, irf spite • 

of all 1 could say - of 


all 1 could urge, with 
a woman’s Sx sense of 
the difference between 
meuni and tiium, you 
insi.sted on removing it 
from my custody, d’he 
sole reparation you can 
make is to return it at 
() n c e — u p on the 
jnstant.” 

She observed liim 
with growing amaze- 
m*e n t — a s well she 
might. She subsided 
into an arm-chair. 

“ May 1 ask you to 
inform me from what 
you’re suffering 
now?” 

He was a little dis- 
posed towards vaictu- 
dirariaeism, anck was 
apt to imagine himself 
vi.sitcd hy divers dis- 



eases. He winced. 


“ Agatha, ihl; only 


“l TOl.D YOr NOT T(J 


thing from which 1 am 

suffering at i bis mogient is— is ” 

“ Yes ; is what? ” 

“ A feeling of irritation at my own weakness 
in allowing myself to be persuaded by you to 
act in opposition to my better judgment.” 


— I don’t want to be rude, but a—a ? 
more outrageous series of statements I neveir 
heard. I told you disti ictly that it wasn’t, > 
mine.” -J 

“ You did nothing of the sort. Of 
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I took it for granted that such a disreputable 
article, which evidently belonged to a woman, 
was not y( ur property. But as I had no wish 
to pry into your private affairs I w'as careful 
not to inquire how such a curiosity found its 
way upon your shelves.” 

Agatha, your — your insinuations ” 

“ I insinuate nothing. I only w'ant to 
know what ti’Jis fuss is about. As I wish to 
dress for dinner, perhaps you’ll tell me in a 
couple of words.” 

“ Agatha, where’s that bag ? ” 

“ How should I know ? ” 

“ Haven’t you got it ? ” 

“Got it? Do you suppo.se I have a 
museum in which I preserve rubbish of the 
kind ? ” 

“ But — what have you done w’ith it ?” 

“ You might as w'ell ask me what I’ve 
done with last year’s gloves.” 

“ Agatha — think ! More hinges upon this 
than you have any conception. What did 
you do with that bag ? ” 

“Since you are so insistent- and I must 
say, Philip, that your conduct is most 
peculiar— I will think, or I’ll try to. I believe 
I gave the bag to Jane. Or else to Mrs. 
Pettigrew’s little girl. Or to my needle- 
woman— to carry home some embroidery 
she was mending for me ; 1 am most par- 
ticular about embroidery, especially wlien it’s 
good. Or to the curate’s wife, for a jumble 
sale, Or I might have given it to someone 
else. Or I might have lost it. Or done 
something else with it.” 

“ Did you look imside?” 

“Of course I did. I must have done. 
Though 1 don’t remember doing anything 
of the kind.” 

“ Was there anything in it?” 

“ Do you mean when you gave it me ? If 
there was 1 never saw it. Ami going to be 
accused of felony ? ” 

“ Agatha, I believe you have ruined me.” 

“ Ruined you ! Philip), what nonsense are 
you talking ? I insist ujjon your telling me 
what ypu mean. What has that wretched 
old bag, which would have certainly been 
dear at twopence, to do with either you or 
me ? ” 

“ I WHi endeavour to explain, I believe 
that I stopd towards that bag in what the 
law regards as a f^luciary relation. I was 
ite^ponsible for its safety. Its loss will fall 

I loss of a twopenny - halfpenny 

1:,, “ it a question of the bag, but of its 
^ cbntenlfs.^’ 


“ What were its contents ? ” 

“It contained a will,” 

“ A will ?-*-a real will ? Do you mean to 
say that you gave me that bag without 
breathing a word about there being a will 
inside?” 

“ I didn’t know myself until to-day.” 

By degrees the tale was told. Mrs. 
Tranmer’s amazement grew and grew. She 
seemed to have forgotten alb about its being 
lime to dress for dinner. 

“ And you’re a juryman ? ” 

“ 1 am.” 

“ And you actu.dly have the bag, on which 
the whole case turns ? ” 

“ 1 wish I had.” 

“ But W'as the will inside ? ” 

“ 1 never saw' it.” 

“Nor 1. It was quite an ordinary bag, 
and if it had been we must have seen it. A 
will isn’t wTitten on a scrappy piece of paper 
which could have been overlooked. Philip, 
the will wasn’t in the bag. That young 
woman’s an impostor.” 

“ I don’t believe it for a moment -- not for 
a singlr instant. I am \:onvinced that .she 
supposes herself to be speaking the absolute 
truth. Even granting that she is mistaken, 
in what position do I stand ? "'* I cannot go 
and say, * I have lost your bag, but it doesn’t 
matter, for the will was not inside.’ Would 
she not be entitled to reply, ‘ Return me the 
bag in the condition in which 1 intrusted it 
to your keeping and I will show' that you 
are wrong ’ ? It will not be enough for me to 
repeat that 1 have not the bag; my sister 
threw it into her dust-hole.” 

“ Philip ! ” 

“ May she not retort, ‘ Then, for all the 
misfortunes which the loss of the bag briijgs 
on me, you are responsible ’ ? The letter of 
the law might acquit me. My conscience 
never would. Agatha, I fear you have done 
me a .serious injury.” 

“ Don’t talk like that ! Under the circum- 
stances you had no right to give me the bag 
at all.” 

“You are wrong; I did not give it you. 
On the contrary, 1 imploxed you not to take 
it. But you insisted.” 

“ Philip, how can you say sueff a wicked 
thing ? I remember exactly what happened. 
I had been buying some vdls. I was saying 
to you how I hated carrying parcels, even 
small ones ” 

“ Agatha, don’t let us enter into this matter 
now. You may be called upon to make 
your statement in another place. I can only 
'“')pe that our statements will not clash.” 



IRREGULARITY OF THE JURYMAN. JS9 


For the first time Mrs. Tranmer showed 
symptoms of genuine anxiety. 

“ You don’t mean to say that I’m to be 
dragged into a court of law because of that 
twopenny-halfpenny bag ? ” 

“ 1 think it possible. What else can you 
expect ? I must tell this unfortunate young 
lady how the inattor stands. I api)rehend 
that I shall have to repeat my statement in 
open court, and that you will be called upon 
to supplement it. 1 also take it that no stone 
will be left unturned to induce you to give a 
clear and satisfactory account of what became 
of the bag after it passed into your hands.” 

“ My goodness ! And I know no more 
what became of it than anything.” 

“ I must go to Miss Angel at once.” 

“ I’hilii)! ” 

“ I must. Consider my po.sition. I cannot 
enter the court as a juryman again without 
explaining to someone how T am ))laced. 
'The irregularity would transgress all limits. 
I must communicate with Miss Angel imme- 
diately ; she will communicate with her 
advisers, who will no doubt communicate 
with you.” • , • 

“ My goodness ! ” repeated iMrs. Tranmer 
to herself after he had gone. Still she 
did not prdCeed upstairs to dress. 


him askance. He, perceiving her want of 
recognition, introduced himself in a fashion 
of his owm. 

Miss Angel, I’m the man who travelled 
with you from Nice to Dijon.” 

At once her fiice liglited up. Her eyes 
becanie, as it were, illumined. 

“Of course! To think that we should 
have met again 1 At last 1 ” # . 

To judge from certain comments which 
were made by those around one could not 
hut suspect that Mis^ Angel’s story was a 
theme of general interest. As a matter of 
fact, they were being entertained by her 
account of the day’s proceedings at the very 
moment of Mr. Roland's entry. People in 
these small “ residential ” hotels are some- 
times so extremely friendly. Altogether un- 
expectedly Mr. Roland found himself an 
object of interfist to quite a number of total 
sti angers. He was not the sort of man to 
shine in such a [losition, particularly as it 
was only too plain that Miss Angel mis- 
understood the situation. 

“ Mr. Roland, you are like a messenger 
from Heaven. I have prayed for you to 
conic, so you must be one. And at this time; 
of all times - just when you are most wanted! 
Really, your advent must be miraculous.” 

“ Ye-es.” The 


111 . 

Miss An o k l 
was dressed for 
dinner. She 
w as in t h e 
drawing - room, 
i t h other 
guests of the 
' hotel, waiting 
fijf' the gong to 
sound, when 
she was i n - 
• formed that a 
gentleman 
wished to see 
her. On the 
. hee'ls of the 
■ information 
entcrcyl the • 
gentlenian him- 
self. It seemed 
that Mr. Roland 
had onl) eye:.^ 
for her. As if 
oblivious of the 
presence of 
others he mifi^ed 
rapidly forward. 
She regarded 



II 


gentleman ; 
glanced around. , ’ 
“ Might I speak 
to you for a 
moment in 
jirivate ? ” 

She regarded 
him a little . 
quizzically. 

“ Everybody 
here knows my 
whole strange/^ 
history; my 
hopes and fears; 
all about me. / 
You needn’t be 
afraid to add J 
another chapter 
to the tale, 
especially since ' 
you IfSve arrived - 
at so opportune 
a moment.” 

“ Precisely.**;;? 
His tone was ' 
expressive ot\ 
something more| 
than doiibt.!;* 
“Still, 



MIGHT I 8PBAK TO VOU FOR A MOMENT IN PRIVATE?” 
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don’t mind, I think I would rather say a few 
words to you alone.” 

The bystanders commenced to withdraw 
with some little show of awkwardness, as 
if, since the whole business had so far been 
public, they rather resented the element of 
secrecy. The gong sounding, Miss Angel 
was moved to proffer a suggestion. 

“ Come aivi dine with me. We can talk 
while we are eating.” 

He shrank back with what was almost a 
gesture of horror. . 

Excuse me —you are very kind — I really 
couldn’t. If you prefer it, 1 will wait here 
until you have dined.” 

“ Do you imagine that I could wait to 
hear what you have to say till after dinner? 
You don’t know me if you do. The people 
are going. We shall have the room all to 
ourselves. My dinner can wait.” 

I'hc people went. 'I'hey did have the 
room to themselves. She began to over- 
whelm him with her thanks, which, con 
science-stricken, he endeavoured to parry. 

** I cannot tell you how grateful I am to 
^you for coming in this spontaneous fashion - - 
at this moment, too, of my utmost need.” 

“Just .so.” 

“ If 5 ^ou only knew how I have searched 
for you high and low', and now', after all, you 
appear in the very nick of time.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“It would almost seem as if you had 
chosen the dramatic moment ] for this is the 
time of all the times when your presence on 
the scene was most desired.” 

“ It’s very good of you to say so ; but--if 
you will allow me to interrupt you — 1 am 
afraid I am not entitled to your thanks. The 
fact is, I— -I haven’t the bag.” 

“ You haven’t the bag ? ” 

Although he did not dare to look at her 
he was con.scious that the fashion of her 
> countenance had changed. At the knowledge 
a chill seemed to penetrate to the very 
marrow in his bones. 

“I — I fear I haven’t.” 

“ You had it”~I left it in your charge ! ” 

“ Unfortunately, that is the most unfortu- 
nate part of the whole affair,” 

“ Whrii rlo you mean ? ” 

He explained. For the second time that 
, 'night he tbld his feile. It had not rolled 
l^ily off his tongue at the first time of 

^ “ug. He found the repetition a task of 
ifsite difficulty. In the presence of that 
lady it seemed so poor a story. 
ceia% in the mood in which she was. 
iiont^ally iptutrupted him with question 


and comment— always of the most awkward 
kind. By the time he had made an end of 
telling he felt as if most of the vitality had 
gone out of him. She was silent for some 
seconds — dreadful seconds ! Then she drew 
a long breath, and she said : — 

“ So 1 am to understand, am I, that your 
sister has lost the bag - rny bag ? ” 

“I fear that it would seem so, for the 
present.” 

“ For the present ? What do you mean 
by for the present ? Are you suggesting that 
.she will be able to find il during the next few 
hours? Because after that il will be too 
late.” 

“ 1 — 1 should hardly like to go so far as 
that, knowing my sistt:r.y 

“ Knowing your si.sler? 1 see. Of course 
I am perfectly aware that 1 had no right to 
intrust the bag to your charge cvcmi for a 
single instant : to you, an entire stranger ; 
though 1 had no notion that you were the 
kind of .stranger you seem to be. Nor had 
1 any right to slip, and fall, and become 
unconscious, and. so allow that train to leave 
me behmd. Still- -it does' seem a little hard. 
Don’t you thirlk it does ? ” 

“ I can only hoiie tliat the loss was not of 
such serious, importance as you^ would .seem 
to infer.” 

“It depends on what you call serious. 
It probably means the difference between 
affluence and beggary. 'J'hat’s all.” 

“ On one point you must allow me to 
make an observation. Tlie will was not in 
the bag.” 

“ 'Flic will was not in the bag ! ” 

There was a quality in the lady’s voice 
which made Mr. Roland quail. He hastened 
to proceed. 

“1 have here all which it contained.” 

He produced a neat packet, in which 
w'ere discovered four key.s, two handkerchiefs, 
scraps of what might be chocolate, a piece of 
pencil, a pair of brown shoe-laces. She 
regarded the various objects with unsympa- 
thetic eyes. 

“ It also contained the will.” 

“ I can only assure you lhat I saw nothing 
of it ; nor my sister either. Surely a thing 
of that kind could hardly have escaped our 
observation.” 

“ In that bag, Mr. Rolhnd, is a secret 
pocket ; intended to hold — secure,, from 
observation — bank-notes, letters, or private 
papers. The will was there. Did you or 
your sister, in the course of *your investi- 
gations, light upon the secret of that 
pocket?” 




W f Me 0^ 




Something >1 iuc aort he had feared. 
He rubb^yliis haifJs together, almost as 
if he wete them. 

: Angel, I can only hint at my 
sehsc' shame ; at my consciousness of 
my ow^i deficiencies ; and can only reiterate 
my sincere hope that the consequences of 
your :;ioss may still 

be 4fss serious than 

you/suppose.” 

I i^lag^le ^hat 
ijSthing worse than 
iny ruin will result.” 

“I will do my 
best to guard against 
that.” 

You ! — what can 
you do — now? ” 

“ I am at least a 
juryman.” 

“ A juryman ? ” 

“ I am one of the 
jury which is trying 
the case.” 

“You!’’ Hei 
eyes of)enecl wider, 

“Of course! I 
thought 1 had seen 
you somewhere be- 
fore to-day ! •‘I'liat’s . 
where it was ! How 
stupid I am ! Is it 
possible?” Exactly 
what she meant by 
her disjointed re- 
marks was not clear. 

He did not suspect 
her of an intention 


will wait for me to put a hiit on, ih 
minutes I will return to you here.” 

IV. 

Hats are uncertain (juantities. Sometiiiietf| 
they represent ten minutes, sometimes twent3Pi^ 
sometimes sixty. It is hardly likely that 
woman e\'er 
hat on” ill' 

Miss Angel 
quick, ^ill, 
she reappeared 
Roland had arfiV^- 
*at something whii^bl 
resembled a ment«d4 
resolution. 
hurled it at her asff 
soon as she wai? 
through the doof- 
way. ...-'i 

“ Miss Angel, be-/ 
fore we start upon, 
our errand I should . 
like to make, myself ;: 
clear to you at least;; 
upon one point, 
am aware that I 
responsible for th^ 
destruction of yoi^ 
hopes— morally and/! 
actually. I should' 
like you therefore^ 
to understand that^! 
should the case S 
against you, you will;; 
find me personally,- 
prepared to make;, 
good your loss sp. 


tb flatter. “ And “ * 

you propose to 

in^uence your colleagues to give a decision 
in my favour?” 

“ You may smile, but since unanimity is 
« necessary I can, at any rate, make sure that 
it is not given again.sfyou.” 

“I see. Your, idea is original. And 
perhaps a little daring. But before we 
repose ..our trust on such an eventuality I 
should like to do something. First of all, I 
shofiid like to interview your sister.” 

“ If you please.” 

“ 1 do please. I think it possible that 
when 1 explain to her how the matter is 
with me her menlory may be moved to the 
hscoll^ipn Pf what she did with my poor 
you think I could see her if I 
went to her at once t ” 

I will go tptjether. If you, 


SOMKWHF.KK lUCKJKE TO-DAY ! ’ fjl|* ftS Ih Uiy |)OWet Vi 

lies. I should^ pi{| 
course, regard it as my simple duty.” 

She smiled at him, really nicely. 

“ You are Quixotic, Mr. Roland. ThoUglti^ 
it is very good of you all the ‘same, 
before we talk about such things 1 shouJi^J 
like to see your sister, if you don’t mind.**, 

At this hint he moved to the door. 
they went towards the hall he said : — ’/S 

“ 1 hope you arc building no high hopi^ 
upon your interview with my sister. I 
my sister, you understand ; and though 
is the best woman in the world, X 
she attached so little importance to 
that she has allowed it» fate to escapp ,.'^ 
memory altogether,” ^ 

“One does allow unimportant mattetf ^ 
escape one’s memoiy, doesn’t one ? ” 

Her words were ambiguous. He yiim 
d.ered, .what she -...i^j^nt It 





rs^rted the cpnversatiott when they were in 
l^'cab. ' 

‘‘Would it be very improper to ask what 
-you think of the case so far as it has gone ? *’ 

He was sensible that it would be most 
improper. But, then, there had been so much 
impropriety about his proceedings already 
that perhaps he felt that a little more or less 
did not matter. He answered as if he had 
followed the proceedings with unflagging 
attention. * 

“I think your case is very strong.” 


dsLth He did not tbSP^^nooessa^ to 
slacken his pace. Nor, perlli^, to keep 
a keen look-out for what wai^ advancing 
in an opposite direction, Tacticl; which a 
brother Jehu carefully followed, 
hansom was coming round that corner too. 
Both drivers, perceiving that their zeal 
was excessive, endeavoured to avoid disaster 
by dragging their steeds back upon their 
haunches. Too late ! On the instant they 
were in collision. In that brief, excitilj^g 
moment Mr. Roland saw that tlie solp 


“Really? Without the 
bag ? ” 

It was a simple fact that 
:he had but the vaguest notion 
of what had been stated upon 
the other side. Had he been 
called upon to give even a 
faint outline of what the case 
for the opposition really was 
he would have been unable 
to do so. But so trivial an 
accident did not prevent his 
expressing a confident 
opinion. 

^ “ Certainly ; as it stands.” 

“ But won’t it look odd if 
if am unable to [)rodLu:e the 
^:^ill ? ” 

v Mr. Roland pondered ; or 
pretended to. 

“No doubt the introduc- 
Jtion of the will would bring 
the matter to an immediate 
conclusion. But, as it is, 
your own statement is so 
clear that it seems to me to 
be incontrovertible.” 

: . “Truly? And do your 
colleagues think so also ? ” 

He ^vknew no more what 



"his “ colleagues ” thought 
lharii the man in the moon. 

Bbt that was of no consequence, 
v; ,; “ I think you may take it for granted that 
'V^y are not 'all idiots. I believe, indeed, 
ilitat it is generally admitted that in most 
’there is a preponderance of common 

Sighed, a little wistfully, as if the 
’ -presented by his words was not so 

^Idltiring as she would have desired. She 
eyes fixed on his face— a fact of 
he was conscious. 

B i, I wish I could find the will ! '* 

le he was still echoing her wish with 
heart a strange thing happened, 
qfbman turned a corner. It was 


TOO LATE I ” 

occupant of the other hansom was a lady. 
He knew her. She knew him. 

*“ It’s Agatha ! ” he cried. 

“ Philip I ” came in answer. 

Before either had a chance to utter another 
word hansoms, riders, and drivers were on 
the ground. Fortunately the horses kept 
tjieir heads, being possil>ly accustomed to 
little diversions of the kind. They merely 
continued still, as if waitlig to see what 
would happen next. In consequence he was 
able to scramble out himself, and to assist 
Miss Angel in following him. 

“ Are you hurt ? ” he asked. ^ 

I don’t think so ; not a bit” 


immAKiTY OF nm /uFmAi^ 




” Excuse VE^H^imCit my sister’s in the other 
caV’ - 

** Your sister ! '* 

He did not wait to hear. He was o/lf like 
a flash. Prom the ruins of the other 
vehicle which seemed to have suffered 
most jn the contact — he gradually extri- 
cated the dishevelled Mrs. . Tranmer. She 
seemed to be in a sad state. He led her 
to a chemist's shop, which luckily stood 
Open close at^hand, accompanied by Miss 
Angel and a larger propoition of the crowd 
than the proprietor a[)peared disposed to 
welcome. He repeated the inquiry he had 
addressed to Miss Angel. 

“ Are you hurt ? ” 

This time the response was different. 

“ Of course I’m hurt. Fm shaken all to 
pieces ; every bone in my body’s broken ; 
there’s not a scrap of life left in me. Do 
you suppose Fm the sort of creature who can 
be thrown about like a shuttlecock and not 
be hurt ? ” 

Something, however, in her tone sug- 
gested that her troubles might after all be 
superficial. 

“If you will, calm yourself, Agatha, 
perhaps you may find that your injtiries are 
not so serious as you imagine.” 

“They couldn’t be, or I should 
be dead. The worst of it, is 
that this all conies of my flying 
across London to take that two- 
penny-halfpenny bag to that ridi- 
culous young woman of yours.” 

He started. 

“ 'Fhe bag ! Agatha ! have 
you found it?” 

• “ Of course Fve found it. 

How do you suppose 1 could 
be tearing along with it in my 
tfands if I hadn’t?” The 
volubility of her utterance 
pointed to a rapid return to 
convalescence. “ It seems that 
I j^ave it to Jane, or she says 
that I did, though 1 have no 
recollection of doing anything 
of the kind. As she had 
already .plenty of better bags 
of own, proBably most of 
them m.we, she didn’t want it, 
so she gave it to her sister-in- 
law. Directly < heard that, I 
dmgged her into a cab and 
tore off to the woman’s house. 

woman wa^ out, and, 
of course, ahe’d taken the bag 
with her to dp some shopping. 


I packed off her husband and half-a-dos^; 
children to scour the neighbourhood for 
in different directions, and I thought ^ 
should have a fit while I watted. T4i* 
moment she appeared I snatched the 
from her hand, flung myself back into 
cab~and now the cab has flung me out ihtiiS 
the road, and Heaven only knows if I shalf' 
ever be the same woman I was before 
started.” 

“And the bag! Where is it 

She looked about her with bewildered, i 
eyes. 

“ I'he bag ? I haven’t the fainte^li 
notion. I must have left it in the cab.” 

Mr. Roland rushed out into the stree>r. 
He gained the vehicle in which Mr&' 
'Franmer had travelled. It seemed that 
one of the shafts had been wrenched right 
off, but they had raised it to what was as> 
nearly an upright position as circumstanced 
permitted. 

“ Where's the hand-bag which was in that 
cab?” 

“Handbag?” returned the driver. “I 
ain’t seen no hand-bag. So far 1 ain’t hardly: 
seen the bloomin’ cab.” ■■ 

A voice was heard at Mr. Roland’s elbo^ii 



' old ’a^ru, ovv’ijiottl” 




. . ♦^This here bloke picked up a bag— I see 
hiin do it.*' 

: M Roland's grip fastened on the shoulder 
bf the “ bloke " alluded to, an undersized 
youth apparently not yet in his teens. The 
young gentleman resented the attention. 

“ ’Old ’aid, guv’nor ! I picked up the bag, 
that’s all right ; I was just a-wondering who 
it might belong to.” 

“ It belongs to the lady who was riding in 
the cab. Kindly hand it over.” 

It was “handed over”; borne back into 
the chemist’s shop ; proffered to Miss Angel. 

“I believe that this is the missing bag, 
apparently not much the worse for its various 
adventures.” 

“ It is the bag.” She opened it. Appar- 
ently it was empty. But on her manipulating an 
unseen fastening an inner i)Ocket was disclosed, 
from it she took a folded paper. “And here 
is the will ! ” 

V. 

^Thf.y dined together— it was still not too 
late to dine — in a private loom at the Picca- 
;;;d{lly Restaurant. Mrs. 'rranmer found that 
was, indeed, not irreparably damaged ; and 
i^;by the time she could be induced to look 
the fact that she was not what she 
libelled “dressed” she began to enjoy herself 
lihcommonly well. Delia Angel was in the 
?l:^ighest spirits, which, on the whole, was 
surprising. The recovery of the bag 
* the will had transformed the world into 
rose-coloured Paradise. The evening 
ohe continuous delight. As for Philip 
upland— his mood was akin to Miss Angel’s. 
Everything which had bl^un badly was 
iMingiwell, He was the host. The meal 
4id credit to his choice— and to the cook. 
Slie \yine was worthy of the toasts they drank. 

which was not formany 
^bpPsed, and of which, perhaps, even in his 
be did^iot dream, but whose presence 
oars werabie for not a little of the rapture 
llr^iob crowned the feast— “The Birth of 
^Oftnance.” His life had been tolerably 
•tfippmrnonplace and grey. For the first time 
riight Romance had entered into it. It 
just-possib that, maintaining the" place 
jp hafd gained, it would continue to the end. 

be; for sure, the Spirit is the 
■|||^ Dtoompany. 

three journeyed togetber 
Angel’s solicitor. H e 1 iyed in towi^ 
from where 

Slp|gU;tlie hour was unc^nonical 
Kpi^;;^te.'.VAnd though he 

do . busiiiess ' 


season, ' the tale'iyy%#^Pi|P^ 
more. Nor was he indisppsec|^ eomtnend 
them for coming straight away to jhim with it 
at once. 

He heard them to an end, ^heh 
looked at the bag ; then at the wil^ Then 
once more at the bag ; then at the wi^| again. 
Then he smoothed his chin. • ' 

“It seems to me— speaking without pre- 
judice— that this ends the matter. In ibe 
face of this the other side is, left withouS^jja 
leg to stand upon. With this in your hand(J 
— he was tapping the will with his finger-tip-; 

-“I cannot but think, Miss Angel, that you 4 
must carry all before you.” 

“So I slioukl imagine.” 

He contemplated Mr. Roland. 

“So you, sir, are one of the jury. As at 
present advised, I cannot see how, in the 
course of action which you have pursued, 
blame can in any Way be attached to you. 
But, at the same time, I am bound to 
olxserve that in the course of a somewhat 
lengthy experience 1 cannot recall a single 

instance of a juryman- an actual juryman — 

playing sucli a part as you have done. In 
fact, not to put too fine point on it, the 
position* you have taken uj) is - in a really 
superlative degree —irregular.” 

.Such, also, seemed to he tli^ opinion of 
counsel before whom, at a matutinal hour, 
he laid the facts of the case. When, in 
view of those facts, counsel on both sides 
conferred before the case was opened, the 
general feeling plainly pointed in the same 
direction. And, on its being stated in 
open court that, in fiice of the discovery 
of the vanished will, all opposition to 
Miss Delia Angel would, with permission, 
be at once withdrawn, it was incident- 
ally mentioned how the discovery had 
been brought about. All eyes, turning to 
the jury-box, fastened on Philip Roland, 
whose agitated countenance pointed the allu- 
sion. The part which he had played having 
been made sufficiently plain, the judge him- 
self joined in the general stare. His lordship 
went so far as to remark that while lie was 
pleased to accede to the application which 
had been made to him to consider the case 
at an end, being of opinion that the matter 
had been brought to a very proper termin- 
ation, still he could not conceal from himself 
that, so far as he could gathei? from what had 
b<ieh said> the conduct of one of the jury- 
even 4U^nng sorne latitude here 
; his; eye^ seemed to twinkle^^was 

marked URibur t of 5iteg% 



DiecmU^ OsMch Bggs. 

By IjiVRA B. Starr, 



|N all countries of the world the 
egg is regarded as symbolical 
of the eternal cycle of life, and 
as such figures more or less in 
Church ceremonial, particularly 
at Easter time. But the Copts, 
who claim to be the oldest Christian Church, 
difibrentiate the ostrich 
from ail others as 
their particular symbol 
^because of the remarkable 
'and ceaseless care with 
which the parent birds 
guard their eggs. The 
vigilance of the ostrich 
has passed into a proverb 
among them, and the egg 
is regarded as a symbol 
renhnding the believer 
that his thoughts should 
be fixed continually on 
spiritual things. 

'i'hc old Coptic church 
in Cairo is very^ hand* 
soniely decorated with 
thcnij before the sanctu- 
ary scrcci^ hang six 
silver lamps, and over 
each one an ostrich egg. The Romans also 
attached great value to ostrich eggs, and 
freely used them to decorate their homes and 
temt)les. I'he ( Irceks decorate their churches 
with plain and ornamented eggs, hanging 
them in festoons, or suspending them singly 
from any convenient hook. 'Fhe ostrich 
egg is considered as much an emblem 

of good luck with 

them as the horse-shoe 
is* with us. This is 
a belief inherited from 
the ancient Greek, who 
taught that if man were 
not watchful over his own 
SQul it would grow bad, 

''S^n as the egg addles 
when it is neglected. 

eggs are occasion- 
aliy,f JVmnd Moham- 
medan mosques. The 
tomb mosque of Kait Bey, 
in (5%o, odhtaiiis some 
very fine Sjp^cimens. As 
a ;ral|^ are mounted 
"'Va jie|ali:ame anct hung 
the.' 
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I.— EGO FROM THE SOUDAN. 




‘' fit ^ ^ ' 
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altar screen. Now and again one is 
by a silken cord and hung above a 
from a wooden arm projecting from ciiie *® 
the pillars of the nave. When the real eggw 
cannot be had artificial ones are used. ' 
The Hottentots eat the eggs, and conisid^; 
them a great delicacy, I’hey have rather 4] 
mean way ol« abstracting 
the eggs from the. nest by 
means of a long sticK 
with crook at the endl 
They cheat the poor bird 
by taking an egg 
day ; she seems not 
remem btf how many she^ 
has laid, and so keeps qilj 
so long as her work seemif 
unfinished. 

Among the souvenifsi; 
which all travellers bring 
from the Orient arealwaySi 
found one or more ostri^? 
eggs, plain or decoratedi^ 
'I'he great ostrich par)^' 
at Matarieh, neafe 
Cairo, furnishes a 
number, but quantitiepi 
are also brought frbtii 
Somali and the Soudan. 

'rhore are in the Frederick Steam’s 
tion in the Detroit Museum of Art 
very fine specimens of decorated eggs showing 
a great variety of native wwk. A creaitf^ 
white egg from the Soudan is covered 
an etching of mii and animals filled in 
black and white, which, while very crud^ 
done, is very efTecfcivj^ 

(Fig.!). 

An Egyptian egg in die 
same collection is 6f pi 
light ■ brown , shade ; 
Arab artist has 
an archaic fishing cn 
with various sceit^ 
iamiliar to Nile vi^iton 
Another Egyptian 
the work of a Cairi 
artist (P'ig. 2), is etefi 
with ancient ^figurpl 
copied from some . 
the Recently disUat'^ 
tombs, with cun 
scroll and figure ^ 
signs at the ends. 

Igg is left ^ its 
<^ou:ihg. 
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3 .— E(JYPTIAN KC.C W(TH VERSES KKOAr THE KORAN. 


The finest specimen of Egyptian eggs in 
the collection is one from the Soudan, with 
fluotations from the Moslem’s Hible, done in 
intaglio, covering its entire surface (Fig. 3). 
These flowing characters are very decorative, 
and one is not likely to weary of them. 

The handsomest and most artistic work 
done in this line is that of the Japanese 
artists, who never fixil to improve upon what- 
ever they imitate, (iiven the egg which 
comes to them from Egypt, Australia, or San 
Francisco, they return you an exquisite piece 
of work most ingeniously typifying Japanese 
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F(KE SPRCIlAEN OF JAPANESE WORK. 


Iin, They produce a variety of effects by 
^Sfbducmg lacquer in low relief and by 
e5:chmg in delicate outline upon the surface. 

: specimen in this collection, or 


any other which the wri't#^^s seen, is the 
work of a Japanese artist of greS^kill (Fig. 4). 
The egg i.s that of an emu— the Australian 
ostrich — and is of a dark blue colour naturally. 
The design is wrought in cameo, which 
shows the gradations of colour to the inner 
lining, which is almost white, A Japanese 
mountain road with torrents and bits of 
scenery are in the background. A Japanese 
lady of the ancient re^s^ime, clad in the graceful 
Court kimono, fills the foreground and the 
eye of the beholder. I’he work is exquisitely 
done, but the beauty and delicacy are almost 
lost in the reproduction. 

A crane’s egg is converted into an orna- 
mental incense-box, which the Japanese call a 
“kogo.” This is decorated with wild flowers 



5.-r-A JAPANKSK IN’CENSK*HOX. 


and grasses, done with gold in low relief. It 
is a charming specimen (Fig. 5). 

Another one, the work of a Japanese artist, 
stands in a lacquered frame, and is intended 
for a table ornament. It shows a simple design 
of roots, leaves, and blossoms, with singing 
birds lacquered with gold in low relief (Fig. 6). 

An etched rhea’s egg froAi Argentine has for 
its subject a ^aucho---oi cowboy "«^on horse- 
back with a girl behind him (Fig. 7). This egg 
is deeply pitted, as are all tjliose from South 
America. The gauchos are familiar objects in 
South America; they chase the ostrich on 
horseback and catch tb^m with bolas— two 
heavy balls attached to the end of a rot^. 
They grasp one ball in the hand and whirl 





mcawmmr OSTRICH eggs. j6t:^ 
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the Other round tli(?ir heads, like a lasso coil ; An t?gg in the writer's |X)sst\ssion is one 
when near the bird they let go, and the two of ihe smooth, cream -coloured ones from 
balls will, if skilfully managed, wind round North Africa. A quotation from the Koran 
the long legs of tU? ostrich and send him is cut around either end, whiki the central 
into a somersault into the sand. circle is taken up with symbolic figures, 

A rhea’s egg from South America (Fig. 8) 'I'here is a Nile boat with lateen sails; 
displays on «nc, side the Argentine coat of the three great pyramids ; catching and 
arms, on the other is depicted a naval engage- plucking nji ostrich (Fig. 9) ; a scarabseus 
ment, probably an historic scene; the rounded with outstretched wings, and the crowns of 
ends are finished with scroll work and a Upper and I>ower Egypt. 'Fhe contrast of 
geometrical border, above which rise several the cream surface and the white background 
mountain [leaks. is very bcautifiil. 






H R IC was rivalry — but suasion, and, inor(M)ver, were reputed to Ijc* 

friendly rivalry —between the youni^ and changing. 

literary staffs of the two smart 1'his fact was one that added a picjuancy 
halfpenny papers which daily to the rivalry between the two journals, for 

appealed for the suffrages of the very smart staff of the Daily Courier 

the {)ublic, and, whether you were distinctly determined that they were not 

)OUght the Morning Mirror or the Daily going to be beaten by a lot of women, 

Courier^ or both, you were i)retty certain to although candour compelled them to admit 

rnd a good, readable article or two, in that at times the Mirror certainly did get 

iddition to the regular news of the day. very original “ specials,” and that some of 

Each, but again in a perfectly friendly the members of its staff were not bad-looking 

spirit of legitimate rivalry, alluded to the girls. 

other in terms of scathing sarcastic polite- Whatever attributes were possessed by the 
ness, but di(J its level best to prevent that young and charming staff of the Mirror^ it , 

dther stealing a march or getting an inch was certain that they could not excel iii 

ahead either in news or ideas, and the esprit de corps or admiration for their chief 

reason was obvious to all, for the literary the staff of the Daily Covritr^ and the good 

Staff of the Courier were male, of the Mirror fellowship upon that journal had. been born 

(what could be more appropriate ?) female. of and fostered by the open-liearted nature 
The was the proud posses- ' of its proprietor, Rupert Allin^ton, who 

slon of Mr. Rupert AUington, and the treated :eyaf yon e around' him with a con- 

|)rpprietOr;editor was, as his staff described , sideratiori which endear^ each ^ inember 

tilni, ■^pne of the best.” to him personally and 

Morning Mirror, the rival in the interests and their own 

M4 was ovvned by a titled ladyi and He did oot yeg^ 
she, took no active part ib the many pieces of 

?|wmistrative concerns of the paper, it a com^iliated 

'ail open secret that nearly the whole of as his frieihds, and was, in . a wort!, what they 

jjAet Ij^temry staff were of the feminine per- tersely described, him. as^ ^*ODe of the besh” 

’w"'' ' V- " - . ■ . . ■,■■■ . ... ! 



IN SEARCH OF REALISM. 


It wanted but i\ ft'w days to Christinas 
A'heii he entered the offices one afler- 
luoii with a cheery greeting on his lijis and 
i cx)f)y of the Morning Mirror in his hand. 

'riiree or four of the Courier men were in 
It the time, some turning out copy and 
>ihers idling over a pi[)e iiniil the hour for 
heir e\ening engagements arrived. 'J'here 
kvas Jimmy Baxter, the senior reporter; 
Waller Rusln >n, one of the sul)s ; and the 
leverest member of the whole staff, albeit 
die )()imgest, irre[)ressible C.'harlie Carroll. 

'The chief took a cliair, and in a genial, 
^00(1 tempered voice began. 

“(ienllemen of the Daily Courier^' he 
Niid, “the Mirrors goi a sjilendid special 
igain. Upon my soul, I can t heh) admiring 
ihe little rag ; but if \\c. don't look smart, 
[hey'll get right in front of us. It’s not the 
first tiiiu; they've struck a brilliant idea that 
we (jughl to have had.” 

“ \’oii mean the article on 
“Yes, ol eoui^e,*’ he liroke in, more 
testily tlian was his custom, ‘‘of course, and 
what we have to do is simply to show them 
ijiat the staff of the^.Vv/^/<7 is a mighljV^ sight 
smarter tlian they arc. (iood lord ! why the 
deuce didn’t some of y<.)U fellows think of the 
spc('ial they |lliblis}ic<i last week, ‘ Da Lightens 
of the Cin:at ( 'ity ' ? " 

'The staff looked a bit glum. It was rare 
indeed dial the eiiicf loiind fault, o)-, indeed, 
had any rea.son to do so, lint they had to 
acknowledge to tliemsi Kas that lately the 
Mitror liad been getting in front of thiau, 
and that they had missed some pretty obvious 
soircials that was to say, prclly ob\ ions when 
lhc\- liad been done, a:^ one (an always be 
wise aft(M llw event. 

We’ll have to <lo .souk thing big for our 
(.'firistmas .'.peeial, ’ remarked the proprietor. 
“Something that the Mirror lot will never 
think of, or, if they did, wouldn't have the 
neti^* t(i carry out.” 

“ W'e^e ready for aiiyihiug,” ('harlie 
( aiToll annoiineeil, with a fervour that [iro- 
uouiK'cd his willingness to go through fire 
and water for the ( e/// /'e/; and its chief, and 
to do an) diing to ^ike llie shine out of the 
Mirror. 

'The chief smiled at the enlimsiasm of the 
young journalist. He had entered the room 
with an idiea for :?sp('cial in Ins mind, which 
he had thought of intrusting to Baxter as 
the senior, but he tjtered his decision and 
deteoniuecl that he would give it to Carroll 
“ I’ve th(Aight of a. special,” he said, 
“ which will be the very thing, and which 
they’d never strike in a thousand years. It’s 
, Vot. XX. -97. 


not an easy or pleasant job, but it’s realism, 
and we shall be right in front of them this 
time/’ 

“ Bravo, sir ! ” ejaiailated Carroll. 

“ And I’ve selected you for the job, 
Carroll.” 

'I'he young man s face fairly heamed, and 
they all drew their chairs closer to the chief 
while he pro[>ourjded the proptjsal for the 
special which was to make the Mirror dull 
with envy. 

“ Have you ever l.>ecn^huugry ? ” he asked, 
looking towards ('arroll. 

Occasionally. I’ve generally got a pretty 
good api>etite.” 

“I mean very hungry- starving, in fart?” 

“ 'J'hanlv God, no,” he answered, fervently. 

“ Welkilial’s the idea for the sj)ecial. 1 want 
you to put yourself into the position of an 
absolutely starving man for a full twenty-four 
hours. ] want you to realize what it i.s to be 
an ouU ast in tlje streets of London without 
a penny in your pricket, without a friend, 
witlioul a shelter for yoiii head, and then to 
come back to the offit v and write the sjiecial. 

I know what you can write, as it is, from 
imagination, but 1 want the real thing tins 
time, 'rhere's soiiK'lhing that t))e A/irror 
w'on’t think of and couldn't do, if they did, 
and wc'll have tlie ariiele of the season.” 

“And a thum()ing subscription list too,” 
ad(li‘d ( ’arroll. 

“Lb?” 

“I think what 1 shall be able to write,” 
(arroll said, slowly, “will draw* the money 
out of anyone. lko[j)e are generous, but 
they don't understaiul, or they’d be ten limes 
more generous. d hey (‘ouldul imlp it. 
1’hey’re always ready to give in a stolid, 
automatic ( ’hristmas wav, i>ul I don’t >vant 
that. Wlurn they read my s])e(Mal 1 want 
them to feel utterly miserable until they’ve 
sent off a ehetjue to thcr ( e///7cr*fund.” 

“(iood boy,” said the ehiel. “You can 
do it.” 

“ Yes,” he answered, seriously. “ I think 
1 can do it. W’e’ll show the Mirror w'hat 
realism is, and w'c’ll make the jieople who’ve 
got money feel wretc'hed until they’ve helped 
to raise the biggest ('hristmas fund London’s 
cner seen.” • 

It was the moniing of flie 24th I)eC(.‘mber, 
cold, bleak, and grey. I'lte sky bore a dull, 
leaden uniformity of heaviness that foretold 
a fall of snow. It looked like w'hat folks 
called “a good old-fash i(^ i led winter,” when 
from the windows on ('hristmas morning 
those who lived beyond tlie smoke-line of 
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London could gaze out upon the open 
country covered with a mantle of white. 

An old-fashioned winter ; just the thing 
for those v^ho were well to do, who were 
warmly clad, a)id who had enough to cat, but 
an old-fashioned winter indeed for those who 
were old fashioned ciKJugh to feel cohl 
and U.) realize hunger. 

Su(’h was^jthe morning upon which Charles 
Carroll coininoneed the task he had under- 
taken for the Daily Courier, 

For a whole day -^indeed, from his sup[)er 
before midnight on the jnevious evening, 
until the first stroke of the hour that ushered 
in C!hristmas Day, he was to go without food 
or shelter, he was to walk the streets the 
same as any outcast beggar, but different 
from any beggar, for lie was not to seek 
alms or accept hospitality. It was a 
cruel task in cruel weather, and yet a task 
not undertaken with the flippant idea of win- 
ning an absurd wager, but a task to attain 
realism and to add power to a pen that 
already was one of the most brilliant in 
I.ondon. 

All the conditions laid down by the chief 
had been rigorously oliserved. lie was t(; 

go out at his usual hour-- 
without a jjcnny in his poekt.a, 
and throughout the whole of 
Christmas JAe was to do 
without f(X)d and to ha\c‘ no 
shelter other than that whi('h ' A. 

an actual out 

having had a T 

break las t . - -- — v — 1 ^ 

It was cold, 
very cold, and 


new-laid eggs risen so persistently upon his 
mental horizon. 

He had not altered his dress in any way; 
he wore the suit he was accustomed to and a 
soft-felt hat, but no overcoat, for the chief 
had suggested that it would be better that he 
should feel cold as wfll as hungry, just the 
same as hundreds of others who would be 
tramping the wealthiest city of the world which 
was now on the eve of its greatest ft'.siival. 

Hut neither did he, nor, for the matter of 
that, his chief, forecast the additional pangs 
that were to sadden his heart before the 
midnight hour struck. 

PrestMilly he sat down for a lew' moments 
on a bench in tlie f)ark, and idly beat at the 
pebbles in the gravt:! with his walking-stick, 
and thei^ looked uj), to be conscious of the 
figure of a miserable little waif statiding in 
front of him holding out, from a sleeve; o( 
rags, a \M\.‘telu;(l a[»(.)l()gy for a liand a [)oor, 
thin, tra.n.s})arent, skeleton-like liand. 

“(live us a i)enny, j)lease," the haggaid 
little mite implored in a faint Noice ('oming 
through lip.s almost blue with eold and 
lumgeii. “Only a pemii^', guv’nor. 1 ain’t 
’ad no grub for two ’ole (Ja\s.” 








'.L-jC; 'SI 




lie must kee[) 

the cifeiilation up stimehow. He started at 
a bri.sk WMlk, and, cutting across into St. 
James’s -i^ark, strode rapidly along. I'he 
exercise wiinncd his blood a little, but he 
not help beginning to yearn for break- 
■ before had visions of steaming 

ff! nii'elv-hrown^vl fo.iKl" r‘rl<in b^»rY)n. 


GIVK Ui, A riiNNV, I'l.tlASi;. 

(,'arroll’s heart turned water in his 
brea.st It was as though .something ha<l 
drained the life-blood from it with a single 
wrench. 

“ A penny,” the words seemtid to din into 
his ears like the clang of a bell. “ A penny ! 
A oennv ! A nennv ! ” ami he had not e\en 
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tlint in his possession*; he thrust his hands 
into his empty pockets, and with wistful eyes 
the shivering child waited and hoped, hut 
Carroll shook his head hceause he dared not 
s]K'ak. l'\)r yet another moment the waif 
waited and lioj)ed .as he had waited and 
hoped before, hut then turned away, as he 
had turned away before, stilling down a little 
sob which rose in IIk* half starved throat, and 
with a set fa . ( 'arroll watched the tattered 
figure as it passed onwards out of his sight, 
and wonderi'd what manner of man the 
( hiidish heart must llnnk him who would 
itrfuse a [)enny a j)ennv for food, and most 
of all, at C 'hristmas time. 

“Oh, (iodl ’ he said, slowlv, ‘‘I didn’t 
know it would be like this." 

Me sprang from the betuh and walked 
onward, (mward, onward, ever increasing lus 
pace, and moving fasUr still, anxious to 
avoid bcijig .sto|)]H‘d ami spoken to; for he 
told his hi ari he f'ould not hear such a thing 
again, and tner befoix' him there lloated the 
pinched face of the ragged little waif, and the 
rc[)rt»aehfiil eyes, while in his «*ars there rang 
the sorrowful plea Ibr just a penuy. * 'Twice 
ilu: (‘locks had chimc<l th(.‘ liour, and still 
he had walked on, heedless of where lu.‘ went, 
and now a dil^l, siv.kcning feeling was growing 
up within liim, tlie first j)angs of hunger 
l)ung(‘r that, as he heard noon strike*, he 
Ji‘ali/<'d he had yd anothei' twelve* horns to 
cmiuri', and Heaven only knew how a(<e‘n 
lualed il would beeoitie to him l.)efoi'i‘ his 
lark was ended. 

He strove to light down the yearning for 
f(.)od, and the thought came that a e'igar<‘tie 
Nvonld be a soku'e*, but that, to».), was denied 
liim, as the cltied' had said an oiiU'ast, slaiaing 
wrgtch, without money to buy even a srra[) 
of food, would have no tobacco, and so the 
cig^u■ette-e'ase, as well as iltv: purse*, had been 
• left at home. His pockets were empty no 
w'atch or diain that he (‘ould pawn not that 
he would have done: s<) it lu^ e'ould, for, 
having undertaken the task, (Charles (’arroll 
would be conscientious enough to peiform it 
tlioroughly. 

! le I’Tncd Ills f^ce* towards the (‘ily, and 
presently walked on down tlie Strand and 
into T'leet Tstred, 

'The; thing was beginning to become painful. 
He would not iAve felt the horror of it as 
kee*nly as he did now* but for that wretched 
little waif in the ]):;y'k wiiose face haunle^el 
him with a sickly remembrance. He vowed 
that to-morrefw lie would search tlio streets 
until he found that child again. 

'1 o kill his thoughts he determined that he 


would l)e\gin to write his special for the 
Courier, but then, again, his pockets were 
emiity. He had no nede book or pencil. 
iMcry thing .seemed to emphasize the utter 
hopelessness that many a poor tiamp in the 
London slreerts must feel even in summer 
under the broad blue* sky and in the baking 
streets, and in winter when the* air w%ts chill 
and the skies ashen. 'I ’he utt(;j misery and 
wretclu'dness of having ab.solulely nothing 
in the* world. Nothing, nothing, notliing ! 
And yet he must wiiu*, or lie \vould go 
mad. 

Me stopjnel by the eoiiier of laidgate 
('iri'iis, and there, just inside the entrance 
of (doolds lourisL ofliee'S, theae ilulU.ued, 
whenever tin; eleK)r was oj)en(‘d, she/aves (.)f 
l)ills. bills of all colours and size.s, giving 
parti(‘ulars of the (.’hristmas excursions for 
lliose; who had holidays and money and 
friends to visit. "Trijis to exirry those who 
had plenty far from ila* old fashiomd wintea' 
whit'll they would enthuse* ujion m Cannes 
and Nit'e. 

He* sieppeal in anel lore down half a dozen 
of lliose whi(*h wen* only printed tin one 
side, and, as he; did so, a tall, dark, good- 
looking tellt)W, witli a trave'lling bag in his 
hand, who had just le ft ihe: counter, tapped 
him on the shoulder. 

** Halloa ! C.kirroll, my lad, ’ he* cried. 
“ ^’otl off, too } Where; are )'ou going ? ’’ 

“ Halloa I Jackson,’' he an.sw'ereal, gripping 
the hand of a colleague on the Westmimki . 
“Oh, Lm nut going away,” and he crammed 
the* handful e^f bills into his jiockel. “ 1 
promi.sed to gt.*t these: for Koss as I was 
pressing. Wlu ie are you off to ” 

“ Kivieia. (hatching the 2.45 from Charing 
Cross.” 

‘‘ Lut'ky fellow ! ” e jaculated ( kirroll. 

“ What are you doing now ? ” 

“Neitliing miK'li -mooning about.” 

“ ('ome.! an(.l have a drink." 

T’oi a minute a temptation that iH;eded all 
Ills courage attacked the* young journalist, 
but he fought it down. “No, thanks,” lie 
said, “ just had one,’’ for lie le‘U he must 
make some e xcuse.; for lefusing the offer, and 
yet how fervently he wish(*el the lie had been 
the truth. • 

'They walked out together into the ( 'ircus 
as St. ikiuTs booiiK’d th(.*(ii.iartcr alter one. 

“ Lunelied yet?” asked jackse^n. 

“ No.” 

“Well, come up to (latti's and have a 
chop with me ; .slia’n’t >(‘e you for three 
weeks.” 

“No, thanks, old chap i got no appetite/’ 
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/\nd that was the truth, for it was no smoke, thanks, but rirtell you what you can 
loij'^er an appetite that assailed him, but a do : give this little brat half a dollar ! and 
dull, sinking feeling that seemed gnawing at he grasped thft youngster by his frail shoulder 
his heart ! and swung him into Jackson’s view. 

11 is nerves and symi>athit‘S had bi-en “Why, the deuce "began the other, 

played upon as well as his physicral system, paused, and then dived his hand into Ins 
and now he wanle<l to get away and write. pO(.:ket and gave the l)0)' half a cr(nYn, who 


, 



•‘(..U'K TMKS l.ini.U UAJ.K A IjOI.UAJ-: 1 


“'riiat’s had,” said Jackson ; “you'll, have tightened his thin lingers upon it, hrealh- 

to buck up, 01 you wo.'Ct enjoy tiu: roast beef lessly gasj)ed out thanks, then dm'ked under 

and plum-pudding and all the rest of it tt)- (.'anoll's arm and shot across Fleet Street 

morrow.’' between a block of cabs and omnibuses ami 

“Oh, ycwS, 1 shall,” fervently answered the was lost to sight, 
other, and then his heart asked him whether “ d'hanks, old chap,” murmured Carroll, 
he would aftei all, if the phantom vision of “ Christinas time, you know,” he added, 

the j)ale thin, face should arise amid the weakly. ^ 

silver, china, and flowers across the dining- And Jackson stood and wondered why 

table. V C'hrislmas time had not promptird Carroll, 

“AVell, so long. A merry Christmas to who was always a generous hearted fellow, to 
you.” t give the boy half a crown li4mself. 

“vSametoyoLi. Cood-bye. Stop!” 1'hc jjause was a little awkward, and 

:. *‘ Kh?'! , Jackson broke it. 

; Ch&iies Carroll had caught sight of the “ Sure you won’t lunc!) ? ’ 

V^'^tohed little waif whose face had lia unted '^Certain, thanks.” * 

ail day, shuflling along clo.se to tile curb. “Well, good-bye. Fll get mine at the 
:fi Won’t lunch, 1 won't drink, 1 won't club. Hansom!” and he jumped in, and 
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was driving away, wficn C!arroll stopped him 
again. 

“ ( Jot a pencil, old chap ? ” 

“ Yes, hair a -do/on, ’’ and he produced a 
leather case full from his ii])per vest pocket. 

“ 'I’hanks. ('iood-l)M:.'’ 

“ (’lood-hye.” 

'The cal) drove off towards the Savage 
dill), while (.'arroll walke<l slowly up Jaidgate 
Hill and tmoed into tlie gardens of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, where he stood for a moment 
and watched a knot of idlers .scattering 
crumbs to the fluttering pigeons ; tlien he 
me)ved round to the soutii side of the 
Cathedral, took his criimj)lcd excursion hills 
from his pocket, s))icad them out smooth 
upon the grey stones jutting out of the turf, 
and which once formed a ])art of the founda 
lions of Old St. Paul's, and began to write. 

P«)r a wlbile he wrote on, until om* or two 
damj) tlaki^s ot snow began to tall u[»on his 
))aj)L‘r, and tiien he rose and strodi: out into 
ihc streels again. In front of llu* great west 
door of th«.' (’.adu-dral lu; hesitated ; alu-atly 
lh(.' aficrmxin was bt'ginning to give place to 
evening, the stre«*l lamjis were ligUted, and 
all down 1 aidgate Hill puiverring s{)lodges of 
liglu from the simps lay upon the greasy 
|)avemcnl ; •tluai he turned lii.s .steps north 
ward : he did not earc to l<.»llnw' the streets 
wIk?!).' he was likt‘ly to meet (rlends or 
colleagues who, with the season's greetings 
upon their li[)S, would offer invitations wliich 
he must refuse. 

He went on, past the ( li iieral Post (dfllce 
and up the Coswell Rr)ad, and then cut 
^across through a. labyrinth i)f narrow streets 
giving on to St. Lulufs, ami for a while 
wandered about there. The. snow was thick 
eying, the soft, while flakes had ceased to 
fall, but i.i their place was a thin, powdery, 
persistent downjmur that the chill Nviiul wluch 
whistled round the corners daslmtl stingingly 
into hi.s face and left clinging to his clothes. 

Hv' j)aused before a toy-shop decked out 
with gamly ( ieriiian i)rodt]ctions, with tinsel 
CdirisMuas tret; iirnaments, paper flags, 
Jaj)ane.se lanlerns, and half-a tlo/am cheap 
dolls, vhich staroil fixedly out of their round, 
waxen faces with great, wondering, widt.* open 
eyes, as tliough they were all thinking, “ My ! 
what awful weather 1 ’ 

In froiU of Sac sho}) a group of ragged 
youngsters, heedless of tlie falling snow, 
churned novv into, a muddy slush at iheir 
feta, glued their noses to tlie window, steamy 
with their excited breath. 

“ Which one of ’em would you ’ave, ’Liza ? 
’Cos my muvvor’s goin’ to Ixiy me one,” 
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asked a diminutive speeimeMi of feminine 
humanity, who in ha{>pier circumstances 
would luive been pretty, speaking with an air 
of admiration t,)f tlie wJiole collection. 

'Phat there with the pink 'at and the 
yallar frock,’’ said the connoisseur appealed 
to. 

“ 1 likes tlu‘ little black ’im with, the 
ingerubher faia;,” volunteered^ the smallest 
child in the group, “ but 1 ain’t got no 
muvver to buy mt; dolls,” and sho spoke 
ili.si'oiUentediy, not a.^ if being motherless 
Wire a < ause for grief, but only a rea.son fot,: 
dissalisfa('tiun. 

(.’arroll thrust his hind into his pocket 
instinctively ; lliat he liai^ done so halfa- 
dozen times before that day and found it 
empty every lime did not kill the accus- 
tomed habit, and again a dull, sinking fooling 
gu-w up in lus heart, and he turned and 
strode away through the swiftly-driving snow. 

“ Poor little things I ” was all he said, and 
he walkt;d fasii.-r away from them. 

The whiii: dust was flying aiul w'hirhng 
around in all directions novv, swirling hither 
:iiid thillu-'i, and sending pedt:slrians swiltly 
homeward. Huge diifts were forming in 
e(.>rners anel doorways, and the lamp posts 
ue*re heconiiiig shrouded with long, winding 
sheets, where the snow elung closely to thorn. 
The heavy throb ol traltic was deadened by 
the thit;k mass upon the ground, aiul bv and- 
by the sound almost entirely ceased. 

d’hen the omnibuses stopped running, and. 
only here and there a shadowy cab, looking 
like a phantom in the all jJcrviKling whiteness, 
made its slow and silent way along. 

It was an old-fashioned winter wuth a 
vtaigeance, and London had suddenly become 
a deserted city. It was l)etween lliree and 
four o'clock when the: liist flakes of snow 
began to fall, and by six the streets were < 
inipa.ssabii* and practically des<?rted ; by eight 
the Strand was likt; an Arctic picture. 'I'he 
light from the street larnj)s was dimmed by 
the accumulations of snow that had been 
driven by tin; wind against the glass and still 
adhered there, and a strange silence was over 
it all 

Into the [)role(.:lion of a deep doorway in 
ihe 'rt;mple (.enroll crept for jfheltcr and 
waited, listening to the cjuarters chime for 
two whole hours, until fen strokes beat forth. 

“ Only a i'v>uple of hours more,” he 
muttered, as he stamped his numbed feet 
upon the stones. That is all for me, but 
(lod help those who’v' got to endure the 
whole night of i: I ” 

How liejtilled the remaining time he 
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hnrdly knew. He had afterward-s a dim 
recollection of passing down on to the 
Enibanknicnt and gazing at the black river 
and the weird oullijie of Cleopatra’s 
Needle, wreathed in white and watched 
on either side by a gaunt, blurred, snowy 
Sphinx. 

He remembered gazing u[) at llu; lights in 
the f 'ecil aiuCthe Savoy, and that they calli'd 
to his mind that lie was hungry, and then he 
seemed to know nothing more of the flight 
of the last two hours,,, save that everywhere 
was soft and silent whiteness and that he was 
gravitating towards the Couthr ofTice, with 
its warmth and welcome. 

It was within the last halfhour of his task 
that he .stood in the deserted Strand again, 
at the corner of Southam[)ton 
Street. He glanced up towards 
(Movent Garden, and coming 
slowly towards him was a ligure 
in black. A girl, thinly and 
poorly clad, a mere slip of 
womankind ; the drifting snow 
lay thick upon lier cloak and 
crepe-trirnmed hat, and her face 
was white and pinched with 
cold as she walked unsteadily, 
buffeted by the gust.s of wind 
which buried tlieniselves u[)on 
her. 

She swayed and almost fell 
as she neared the man who 
waited at the corner*, and in a 
second he was by lH?r side. 

“ \'ou will pardon me,” he 
said, “ you are ill and 

“'I’hankyou, no,” she inter 
rupted, as she glanced at him 
standing before her will) his 
hat in liis hand and tlie snow 
thickening upon his head. “ It 
is nothing. I ?im only tired. ’ 

“ lint you should not be out 
on such a night,” he continued, 
for the face that he looked upon 
was that of a girl unused to the 
rough side of life ; “ if it is an 
errand, let me do it for you.” 

“ 1 arn on my vv ' / liome 
now,” she' answered. “ \'ou 
are very good. Tw had a 
trvirig day, and - then, almo.st before 
he knew what had happened, she had tottered 
before him, and he saved h'er only by a 
-hair’s breadth from falling uj)on the pave* 

tl-.vfll. 

, 'i'he quarter struck as he stood there with 
■ the fainting girl clasped in his arm.s, and 


then as a belated cab came level with them 
he stojrped it and lifted her in. 

‘‘ Ihxily Courier office, Fleet Street,” he 
.said, “as fa.st as you can gt.*t along.” 

lint the speed of the cab was but a snail’s 
pace in the terror of that old - fasliioned 
winter, :nul she was almost as one dead 
when he Ijore hia* in his airns into the room 
of the editor of the Courier and gently 
placed her in the cliair of the chief. 

'J’he room was empty, but in the corner 
was a sight that brouglU back to the man the 
lurnger that hatl been almost forgotten. A 
tabic laid for siip[)ei*. A chicken roasted to 
perhM‘ti(»n, a ham cut to the most lem))ting 
proportion, a tongue, bread, butter, ('hei.‘Se, 
and salad galore : a cold collation fit for a 


prince, much less a starving beggar, and the 
chair that was set for him flanked by g(fld- 
foiled bottles. * 

It was the champagne bottles l^hat aroused 
him to activity, and in a second he had 
deftly knocked off the neck of one with the 
ornamental brass poker, and held half a 
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glassful to the lifis the girl, who seemed 
to now be arousing from her numbness of 
exhaustion. 

“ You’re very good,” she said, and as he 
looked at her with the colour returning to 
her cheeks and the Idneness of the frost 
leaving them he realized thal she was pretty. 
As pretty as a j^icture, he told himself, and 
still gazed at her, until her colour deepentai 
still a little !■ are. 

“It’s all right,” he said, gently. “ NouVe 
in my office : the oftiee of the ('ourier. You 
fainted, you know, just as 1 saw you. I)ond 
worry. It’s all right. Rest awhile, and then 
we’ll send you home in a ( ah,” and he look 
the cloak from her shoulders and threw it 
over a chair. 

She only said 'Thank yon,” and then a 
brilliant idea seemed to slrikt^ ("haiiic 
(darroll. 

“ Are you hungry ? ” la- jerked, as tlumgh 
}u‘ felt the was imeonventional. 

“Starving,” sh-' answered, simj)ly. 

before he had tune to ask hinjself whether 
sueh an a('tion could hi' eoiinti’d a liheily 
he had lifled her i‘f)imd bodily, < haii^atul ali, 
dragged th table ti and, with 

knife and fork in i;azed at her 

in(.[ninngly. • 

“ (.’hiekeri and ham ? 

“Chicken and ham and longue, })least. 
she aicswcied, deimirelv, and start ( hI o 
roll. 

“ You must be lumgry,” he (sxelaimed, 
impetuously. 

“I’ve had nothing to tail for twenty four 
hours,” she answered, speaking thickly 
through a jtoilion of libc'vallv huttered 
roll. 

Twentvdbur liours, eh?” he answered, 
with a lun'[) in hi.s throat, (piite forgetting he 
had starved for the same lime himself. 
“ Po(X little girl - - twenty four hours, and this 
is l.ondon, this is civilization 

“Yes,” she answered, l<)oking into hi.s 
eyes, “this is l.ondon, the greatest, the 
wealthiest, and the cruellest city in the 
world. \Vdiere should I ha\e been to-night 
if yon h,id not l^een the good Samaritan ? 
Lying where I had lallen ” 

“You’d belter gel on,” W said, handing a 
plate to her with two thirds of the chicken 
upon it, and h% spoke roiigdily, beeau.se he 
was wondering where others were he had met 
tliat day ; “ you must eat first and talk after- 
wards.” 

“ You cannot understand,” she said, seri- 
ously ; “ you have not the horrors in your 
mind that I have in mine. You cannot 


grasp what I mean. You have never been 
really, truly hungry — starving, I mean.” 

“ I know a little al)oul it,” he answered, 
with a laugh in spite of himself, and he 
j)laced the remainder of the chicken upon his 
own plate and simply told himself he could 
not wait anv longer, no, not even to l)c 
polite to the girl wdi(.>, now he (juite recogni.sed, 
was remarkably fascinating. 

“ Please start,” he .said, with a .?milc. “ I’m 
really very hungry, hut I feel I must .see to 
you first as my guest.” 

.She raised her knife and fork, and tlu*n 
with a strange little laugh placed them down 
again and ruse to her feirt. 

“ 1 feel betu.T now, I must be going,” 
she said, re.suming her ( loak. 

“ He going,” lie eclux'd, in astonishment, 
and lie sat looking at lier with wide ()[)en 
eyes, and tlien slowly rising he walked 
towards her, 

“ You won't do anything of tlie kind,'’ he 
said, shortly. “ I don't know what your 
reasons aiv, hut I know you’ve fallen inh.) 
my charge, and you don’t gcj into the world 
alone .so hmg as I’m alive. 'Thia'e’s [)luck 
and diere's grit, and you've goi both, and 
there's ro(.)li.sh pridt', and )'i)ii’ve got that a.s 
well. N Oil sliall pay I'oi your supper one of 
these da\s, but you sh.Tn’t go until you've 
had it. \'oii shall only go then in a (‘ab, if I 
have to lead the horse my.self all the. way, 
and you sha n't go at all unless you promi.se to 
accept the first suitable berth we can find for 
you, and that will he vacaUI to morrow, (lod 
liless my soul,’’ he (.onTmia d, im})eluously, 
“I've friends lu're ; wliat woiihl they do if 
they heard 1 let you go like tliis? 'Twenty- 
four horns without a meal, and then In-cause 
of paltry jii ide - 

“ It is not that,’’ she answered. “ I do not 
know youv name, hut - — ” 

“My name is Carroll,’’ he answered, 
abruptly, and then felt he ought to kick 
himself because h.is eyes strayed from her 
face to the chickiMi. 

She ht.'ld out her liand to him, and instinc- 
tively he look it, although he was (juite 
determined it was not to say “good-hye.” 

“ I cannot acce[)t yonr hosjiitaiity,” she 
said, “ In'cause 1 am not whai youi think me. 
I have told you no imtrntli, hut Ihe acted 
one. \'ou think nu' destitute and alone m 
the world, but,” in sjiite of herself the girl’s 
eyes Tiegan to (lance a little, and a smile 
hovered rouiul the corners of her Tij>.s, “ I’m 
not. I’m on the staff of liic Mirror!' 

“ Hut, why ” 

“ We’re doing a special for to-morrow. 
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‘One Day of the Life of a \\’anderer in 
l.ondon,’ and 1 ” 

“ 'rvventy-fuur liours,” ejaculated ('arroll, 
“ nothing to cat. luaiicicss, and an outcast. 
^^’hy, Tve done the same. Sent vour copy 
on?” 

“ No, I was ” 

“(Jive ii to me. Ml send a messenger. 
Have you wound up by forming a subscrij)- 
tioivlist ? ” 

“No ; I did not think of that.” 

“ Add it on then, h'or once the Mirror 
and the Courkr will work together.” 

1‘he girl took a paeke^t from her po('ket 
and scribbled a few ])aragraphs upon the last 
sheet and then handed it to him, and he 
dashed out of tlie door. 

When he returned ir) two minutes she 
was as he had left her, gazing into the fire, 
with a little flush upon lier cheek and the 
light playing upon her waving hair, and as he 
paused for a second an idea came to him that 
was not novel for a btichelor. 

She turned with a smile as she heard his 


footsteps approaching her, and as she looked 
into his fac'e there was just the shade of an 
idea in her mind, loo. 

“Are you hungry ?’’ he a.skcd. 

“Starving,” she answert^d. 

Me waved his hand towards the jiatient 
(hicken, and alter live minutes spoke, 
again. 

“I do hope the Courier and the Mirror 
that is you and I will always be good 
friend.s,” he said. 

It seemed justiliable that with such an 
honest wish he should just touch with the 
tij)S of his fingers her hand as it lay upon 
the table, and because of the camaraderie 
which exists among journalists it was right 
that she should let her hand remain so lor 
just ten .seconds, and then, of course, .she 
withdrew it. « 

“ The greatest wish of my het^rt would 
be^ ” 

“ Might I ask you to pa.s.s the salad?” she 
interrupted, with the dawn of a twinkle in 
iier eve. 



Some Wonders From the West— II. 

/.• A SKIRT DANCK ON (U.ACllvR POINT. 


By Mahel C!i,arv. CRAi- r. 






on her hand and llu; })oint of her 
elbow on the ja;^_ued edj;c of the 
oulennosl point of rock ; and on 
anothiM she stood with her fo(jt 
raised and extendini^ well out 
over the abyss while the photo- 
graplu'r took a sTiftt ” at her 
ha/ardoiis jxasitioii. 1 1 may l>o 
seen iIkiI M iss 'l atsch is no novice 
in the jnatteT of nerve Hying exhi- 
bitions. She j.)ossesses a remark 
ably <' 0 (j 1 lu:ad, nerves like iron, 
and a graee and athletic, training 
that make such poses possible. 
'I’he clear-cut character of the 
[)hotographs proves that during 
the pose there was not a tremor 
to show tliat the subject was exe- 
cuting anything more trying than 
the ordinary high-kick. In tact, 
(,‘ven u[)on a lloor it is 'not an 


■M.- 




• MISS lA'I Sril eVINl. on TUK oVI' UHAN( aNC, 
HOCIK AT e.I.ACIl K r*M\«, 

/'VoHi a Photo, hi/ ,/nliiili liou^eu. 

K the many photo- 

I I taken of the 

overhanging rock at 
(dacier Point, in the 
Vo Semite Valley, 
California, none is more striking 
than a. series takiai l)y pilius Boysen 
this sum .ler. I’lie young woman 
who is doing the* pectac’ular high- 
kick is Miss Kittie 'latsch, hi^ad 
waitress of the S(MUinel Hotel in 
tile Valiey. It il not the first time 
that she iias l)een photographed in 
startling poses, but this effort sur- 
passes all her foimt* achievements 
in point of tearing and of nerve. 

On one occasion she lay at full 
length on the rock, her head resting 




FromarMo . bu ] Miss tat.sch ua.ncinc on the point. Uwliui 
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easy matter to take 
such a pose with suffi- 
cient steadiness for the 
j)ur])ose of a photo- 
gra})li, to say nothing 
of the edge of a not 
too stable rock hang- 
ing out over the brow 
of a cliff 3,200ft, high. 

Miss Ta>ff.'h’s feat 
has only once been 
equalled, and that was 
by a Stanford Univcp- 
sily athlete, who stood 
on his head on the 
same rock ; but the 
Stanford man was well 
in from the edge, and, 
while one might ex- 
pect a college student 
away on his vacation 
to execute some such 
act, it is far and away 
out of the ordinary to 
have a pretty and graceful young woman 
point the tij) of her toe heavenward from a 
pedestal of such startling prominence. In 
any photograph that would give even the 


slightest conception of 
the height of the cliff 
the figure on the top 
would be so small that 
it could not be told 
whether it wiis a man 
or a wroman, much less 
what sort of pose the 
person w'as taking. 

The photographs 
are unfair for the 

reason that they show 
at best only one half 
of the real height of 
the rock from the 

floor of the valley. 

sheer w^all of 
the cliff here shown 
is T, 600ft., and from 
the nnderl.)ri]sh at 
the bottom of some 
of the pictures to 
the floor of the valley 
there is still a dis- 
tance of t, 600ft. I'he very small figures 

shown on the rock are just twice the 

size they would \)C if the real proportions 
were shown. 



Miss TATSCH DANCINf; O.N' GLACIER rOINT — ENLARtilO 
I KOM THE rKfc VI. 

From a Photo, by 


MAN WITH THE UMBRELLA- II AT. 


Ano'i her Western wonder is the man w'ith 
the iirnbrella-hat. The people of Portland, 
Oregon, know him as well as they do their 
own mayor, and in that city he has become 
so common a sight that he now arouses little 
comment except from 
strangers. We can well 
imagine the sensation 
that this gentleman 
would cause in London 
if he were to appear 
upon one of our streets 
with the bizarre head- 
gear shown in our 
illustration. What a fine 
advertisement he would 
make if be were to dis- 
play the recorded vir- 
tues of someone^s soap 
upon his.back as he 
passed along the Strand! 

I'he man with the 
umbrella-hat is only a 
one-idea man. He is 
a v<iteran of the Civil 
kVar, and he assert.s 
that his hat is an 
exemplification of an 


original idea. No one would dare to take 
issue wulh him on this jniint, although oru: 
might venture to observe that the hat is really 
patterned after a .spec'ies of liead - dress 
worn in South America. 'I'he old man 
has made an attempt 
to get the general 
public to take up his 
idea -- each man, in 
fact, to become h‘is 
own Jonas Hanway ; 
but the people of 
Portland, Oregon, 
have not yet seen their 
way clear to adopt 
such a trouble- saving 
head - gear. I'he old 
man himself, how^- 
evef, believes in 
it with all the 
strength of single 
purpose, and at all 
seasons may be 
seen tramping around 
Portland, smoking 
his pi pec unmind- 
ful of comment and 
attention. 



THE UMBRELIJV-HAT MAN. 


a Photo, by Thvfaitt$^ Portland, Oregon. 
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VI.— AN ICXTRAORDINARV .SUl l'. 

• 

Colonel Robert Mall, of Cotulla, Texas, 
may rightly be called one of the wonders of 
the West— that is to say, if the grand old 
lexan veteran has not, at an honoured age, 
already passed away. 

Two years ago his tall and lithe figure was 
a common and welcome sight at all the 1 exas 
re-unions, and the stories that have lieen told 
of his prowes*-- and tlie singular incidents of 
his romantic career would, if they were put 
in print, fill volumes. 

But it is Colonel Robert MaU’s suit, and no! 
the man himself, whit h ])ossesscs spec ial in 
terest for this article. 'I'his suit is without 
doubt the most extraordinary wearing apparel 
that ever covered and [irotected the body of 
an old soldier. Colonel Mall proudly says : 
“ I made every stitch of it.” 'The coat is ('om 
posed of over a hundred different jiieces of the 
skins of wild animals which the. old hunter 
has shot during a period of forty years, hku h 
piece comets from the hide of a different 
wild animal, a re|)tilc, or a bird ; the skins of 
deer, bears, panthers, wolves, and wild cats 
making up the largur part of the costume. 



COLONEL ROBERT HAl.U AND HIS KXTRAOKDINARV SUIT, 
Vvon^ a PhaUh by JMfraim, Sa» AnUmia, T$xa$. 



IIACIC VU-.VV (A‘ 'I I IK. SUIT. 

From a I'holo. bu lh‘UrainHc. Han Anbmio, Twi$, 


Bor trimming and ornamentation the hoofs 
of three hundred and filleeti deer, the claws 
of forty bears, the tails of innumerable 
srnaller animals, and the rattles from hun- 
dreds of monster rattlesnakes are used. A 
cap eomposc'd of many piecc.s of pretty fur 
ornamented with a pair of aiUelo[)e horns is 
as wonderful as the coat. 

lughty-five years of age and tift. ^iu. high, 
the okl warrior walks with a firm stej), and 
when he apjiears on the streets of San 
Antonio or at soimr gathering of veterans, 
wearing this extraordinary suit, -he is the 
cynosure of all 'Texau eyes. 

^ He lias Ix en offered 5oodols. for his 
frontiersman’s suit, but he says lie would not 
take io,ooodols. for it. 'I'lie lumting-liorn, 
whi<'.h may bi; seen in ouv })holograph, was 
given to the Colonel by Cenefal Sam 
Houston. 'I'he horn has a strangt^ history, 
which perhaps is too long to detail here. 
Suffice it to say that thi) Colonel is so proud 
of it that nothing would induce him to part 
with it. ‘Mf 1 were out of brtad,” he once 
remarked, “ it would tak' a million to buy 
that horn.” 
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VII.— A CHRISTMAS SCENE. 

By (iKORGE Dollar. 


Dii'KKKKnt pco[)lc have differt.'iit ways of 
cclcbrnlini; ( 'iiristnias. 'I'lu.* vast, majority, it is 
true, (lis[)lay a lainenlablo hu k of orij^inali^y 
in dovisinij: means to (a'U.'bralf the festive 
season ; t|iu‘A' eonteiU themsc'lves with the 
turkey and pudding;, the ('hristmas trt'e and 
tlu-‘ round shames, (he mistli:toe and the lifm 
bons, wliieli have rt'r’ularly appeared after 
dinner on the asih of December for as many 
years as our ^randlathers can* rememln'r. 
lUit tlKrre are a few ('hoice s})irits who ari' 


immens(i wealth, we hasten to say that the 
buildings, railways, etc., which he annually 
constructs art‘ not life size. 'I'hey are, in 
fact, models of such things, and the tract of 
ground u[)on which J\lr. I lenity ('onstructs 
iht.-m is tlic lloor of his own parlour. 

"I’he scene re|)resented in the photographs 
is a ty[)i(:al .American vilkige, lying ai tlie foot 
of some hills, upon the summits of which, at 
right and left, are a second village and a fort 
of the United Slates army. 'The villagt's are 



/'Vomal TMIC MODKI. VILLAGE OF KuSEViLLE. [Photograph. 


tired of the old amustiments and desire 
novelty ‘Such a one is Mr. V. B. Herrity, of 
p2(), (i Street, N.\Vj, Washington, D.(L UV* 
should think that Mr. Uerrity’s CJhristuias 
hobby is probably uni{]ue. ^ Every year he 
lays, e-ut a tract of uncultivated ground in 
schools, churchi.'s, housi's, railways, and farm- 
vards. Lest the reader should infer that 
Mr. Herrity is an owner of vast lands and 


connected by railroad, and the foit is made 
impregnable by a broad stream, whicli flows 
at its base. If the phot/os. are carefully 
e.xamined it will be seen that no feature of 
village life is omitted. Even the tufts of 
glass growing by the" roadside and the 
ubiejuitous vagrant dog are there^. 

The village is called Roseville, and is 
named after Mr. Herrity’.s little daughter, 
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Rost‘. 'riu: si'cm; doc.'s not tako S(f long to 
prepare as might ho tiu)iight. Mr. Hcrrily 
only (:oinmL‘iH.‘(‘s to wo k ii|w»n it at tho 
latur end ot Novt;ml)er, and, giving a lew 
hours each (.•vming, lias it all read' by 
( diristinas Day. Alter all the pieces arc 
made the dilTK'nll w(Mk of etting u|> 
llu‘ s<'ene is hegim. 

'The hills have lo 
he made and the 
fields laid out. 

J’rom start to finish 
llu* arrangement 
of the sc’ciie occ'U 
pR^s about thirty 
six hours, skilful 
movements and 
tireless patience 
being c'sscntial to 
its sirceess. 

Mr. Herrity has 
(juiie a re])utatioii 
in his (listriet for 
these riodels. hof 
several •(Ihrist 
mases [jast he has 
made n mo^^el 
village like the 
one we have been 
enabled to show. 

He chjcs no! copy 
anybody or any- 
thing. He mentally 


plans what his next 
year’s exhibit shall 
be, and sets to 
W(.)rk upon its con- 
struction when the 
time comes. He 
makes all the 
models himself, 
from tile ('hurch- 
steepk*. down to 
tin* sleeper (jf tfie 
railroad. Sonu* of 
the houses have 
taken him three 
years to make ; but 
lu' p(.)ssesses end- 
le .s patience and 
the true artist’s 
love of accairacy. 
No amount of 
pains is loo grt'at 
for him to take, 
aiul c<)nse([ue.nl.ly 
his models are re- 
])l(-U? with all the 
details of the 
scent's they re|.)rt.senl. It is this careful 
attention to minute detail that makes Mr 
Ht!rrity’s model sct'iies so much at^lmirt'd 
and praisi-d by all who .see them. Ho 
intends to contiiuu' in his hobliy, and this 
yt ar, he says, ht' is gtiing to make a .scene 
“which will surpass any in this ('ountry.” 



k'l-nm ti] NKAKF.K VIRW 1>K TliK MKS'I’ Vll.l-AClt. [ 
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THE STRAND MAGAtTim: 
VllL - A SNAKE ARTIST. 


Onk of the most remarkable cases of 
natural genius recorded in art annals is that 
of Mr. John \V. 'I’hompson, the keeper of 
the reptile-house at the Zoological (hardens, 
Philadelphia. 

Despite his huniljle station in life Mr. 
'Jliom|)son i^ a painter and sculptor of 
ability, and has, moreover, invented what 
is pra(ai(:ally a new art. Snakes art? his 
speciality, and the state of perfection to 
whi('h he has brought the art of reptile 
painting is truly wonderful, Jd’rst.he makes 
casts of them and then paints in their 
natural colours, getting a result whit:h is 
simply startling in its wonderful accuracy. 

His work has allrat'ted general athaition, 
and Mr. M'hompson has lately l.na'n com 
missiojied by the Smithsonian Institute to 
execute some casts for the national collec- 
tion. 'Phe contract was only awarded after 
experts had carefully investigated the subject 
and examined Mr. d’hompson s work. 'Pheir 
verdict was that no living artist could com- 
pare with him in this special line, and as a 
consequence no one else was considered. 

It is a fact little known that the keeper’s 
room at the Zoo is the studio of one of the 
most remarkable s(:uli)tors and painters 
recorded in the art annals of I’ennsylvania. 

Until the ambitious and art-loving keeper 
discovered the possil)ility of allying the two 
arts moulding and painting -in order to 
secure truthful reproductions of snakes of all 
varieties in characteristic coils and attitude.s, 
the only known methods of preservation to 
future generations for study, a record of the 
different species of reptiles now existing, but 
rapidly becoming extinct, was through the 
medium of })aintings or by keeping their 
dead bodies in alcohol. I’he disadvantages 
of these methods can readily be seen. A 
painting conveys but a poor idea of the size 
and general shape, while in the case of 
preservation in alcohol no idea of the natural 
colours could be? retained, for they fade 
and lose all brilliancy in a very short time. 
Mr. d'homj)son’.s discoveries have worked a 
practical revolution in this branch of what 
may )>e advisedly termed scientific art. 

'Phe fnished prodycts of the keeper- artijit 
are simjdy startling in their accuracy, and at 
a glance it is practically impossible to dis- 
tinguish. the life-like painted cast.s, coiled and 
poised as if ready to strike, from real reptiles. 

Mr. Thompson’s work has been attracting 
the geneial attention of naturalists and art 


connoisseurs from all over the country, and 
much curiosity has been aroused by the fact 
that a man of such exceptional talent should 
be passing the greater part of his invaluable 
time in discharging the onerous duties of a 
keeper. The story is one of absorbing in- 
tcresty and the career, life-struggles, and 
ambitions of the artist-keeper would make 
a romance wortliy of a master of fiction. 

Mr. Thompson’s den, which is almost as 
interesting as himself, is a small room about 
<Sft. square, opening from the main re[)tile 
hall. 'Phis is his studio ; it is lierc that he 
works, and every 0[)eration, from the first 
securing of the east to its painting and final 
completion, is here p(M*form('d. ICvery tiling 
in the little room is (‘haracterislic of the 
man and his work. 'Pin* walls are adorned 
with vividly life like easts of snakes and 
reptiles, d'here are ('ojiperlu.’atls, rattlers, 
a gigantic salatminder, frogs, fishes, and 
lizartls. In addition to these are some 
really excellent landsca|)e paintings and 
drawings* in black and wliitc, which indi- 
cate that Mr. Thonijison might havt? turned 
his attention to either of tliese brandies 
with every jirospect of success. Sflakes, liow- 
ever, are his s})eciality, liis mania, his life 
work, and at first the visitor to the little room 
is kept in a state bordering on nervous 
dementia, by successive shocks resulting from 
the close laoxiniity of life-1 ikt* figures of 
the most venomous and dangerous rejitiles. 
All the snakes are not plaster, however, for 
in several boxes bearing the menacing 
label, “ Poisonous,” are hundreds of little 
rattlesnakes and copperheads from Sin. to 
loin. long. • 

Mr. 'liiompsor. was busily engaged in 
putting the fmisliing touches on a beautifully 
marked Arizona rattlesnake, but willingly 
gave some interesting details concerning his 
methods of work and his career. lie is a 
man wlio would attract attention in any 
company tall, powerfully liuilt, w'itha finely- 
shaped head, a strong free, and a pair of blue 
eyes which fairly kindle when he discusses 
his art. 'Phe snakes, which are regarded by 
the average person as about the lowest and 
most forbidding element of., creation, have 
no repulsion for Air. 'lliompson, who 
studies their literature wu'th avidity, and by 
reason of his constant assotuation with them 
for twenty years has come to be^ considered 
an authority on everything pertaining to 
snakes and snake-life. “ In my opinion,” he 
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said, “ a snake is the most remarkable of 
all the many manifestiltions of the wonderful 
powers of Nature. Look at its construc- 
tion — what a model of light, sinewy strength, 
perfectly adapted to the mode of life. 
Many varieties have little peculiarities 
adai)ted to tneir varying ])hysical charac- 
teristics. For instance, the rattlesnake, 
being somewhat slow in its moveinent.s, is 
provided with the rattle, the warning sound 
of which prevents other animals from stepping 
on it. Water snakes have in the nostrils a 
sort of valve winch absolutely })revents the 
taking of water 
into the lung.s. 

In my twenty 
yi^ars of practical 
experience with 
st‘r[)ents I have 
again and again 
been filled witli 
wonder at the 
ingenuity with 
which Nature has 
eipiipped them.’' 

Mr. 'rhompson 
then des('ri 
his method 
cast i n g a n d 
painting. * 

“ 'The grc'Utest 
])art c»r my ('ast 
ing is done from 
(lead snakes, 
which is a com- 
])arative]y sim[di: 
operation, InU in 
rpany instal^ces I 
find it necessary 
to us(^ live ones, 
and, as can be 
imagined, tnis is 
a task of no small 
’ ditflculiy. The* 
occasional neces- 
• sity of I'a stingy 
from live snakes 
proceeos ihuii two eauses. In the first 
place the diaracteristic colours and mark- 
ings o;' some srfakes are very delicate, 
and fade *vithiri a. h w hours after death. 
As a result, in painting the cast, it is 
almost impo.ssibt^ to reproduce the colours 
as they were in life. By using a live snake 
of course I can study the living model. Tne 
secoial reason is the*fact that 1 often receive 
orders foi a particular kind of snake, and as 
we ha.'c a great many varieties here, I do 
not go to the trouble of trying to buy one, 


but simply use the proper precautions and 
take a good live specimen from one of the 
cases.” 

When asked if this hazardous operation 
was not attiMided with some danger, he 
laughed and said, “ Ves, to the novice, but 
I am so familiar w'itli them liiat 1 incur 
comparatively little risk. It is work requiring 
great care, however, and a miscaleulation 
may mean a dangerous bite, or ppssibly the 
death of a, valuable Sj)ecimen. 

“ The first step is to secure the; snake. 
My assistant makes a sliii-knol with a piece 
of strong twine, 
attaches it to a 
long pole, and 
opening the cage 
j^lac’cs it over the 
snake’s luuid. 
'I'ho struggling, 
squirming snake, 
wild with fear and 
anger, is lifted 
out, and when it 
hafipens to be of 
the venomous 
variety there ar<^ 
several exciting 
moments before, 
he is finally con* 
qiiered. 1 then 
take him into 
my pirivate room 
a n <1 h o 1 (I a 
sponge, satu- 
rated with chlo- 
roform, to his 
nostrils. Tii a 
short lime he is 
t e m j) o r a r i 1 y 
dead to the 
world, ami the 
cast is made 
with all po.ssible 
expedition. ()uill.s 
are plac ed in the 
riost% so that liis 
snakcsliip can breathe, and tiie mixeil plaster 
of Paris is poured all over him. After the 
pilaster has had time to harden the snake, 
whiv.h was greased in advance, to fiiciliiate 
its removal, is caridully pulk:d out Irom the 
cast, and, after reviving^ is returnecl to its 
cage, usually none the w’orse for its novel 
experience. The inside ’ot the cast is now' 
flushed out with soapy w'ater, the grease of 
which fills up the pores and prevents stick- 
ing. 'I'he plaster i:i then poured in, and the 
cast remains undisturbed for twenty - four 
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hours in ordirr to insure perfect hardening. 
'I'he next step is the (;hi[)ping away of 
th(‘ outer shell, which has to lx; done with 
exlrenu* care, lest tlie deli('at<i outline of the 
inijiressioued [)laster snake he irretrieval)ly 
ruined. I’arti(ailarly is this true of the head 
ami eyes, uhi('fi I always leave till last. 
U hen all the slu’ll is ('hi])ped away an exat I 


“ 'I’he painting is very *edious, and I usually 
spend fully a month on each specimen. I 
place a live snaki; in a glass box beside me 
and carefully study its colours as J work. 
Each scale receives separate trc.atment, and 
the head is usually a labour of several days. 
'I'o |)r(xiuce the glassy slnde of the eyeball 
thriM_‘ colours are placed on top of each 



rej)roduction of the snake, down to the finest 
(.letails, has been scxaired, and all that remains 
to be done is the painting in the original 
colours, 

“It is this })ainting which is really the 
crucial featun' of the entire operation, and 
the one which determines the success or 
failure of the effort. for many years 1 
found it impossible to secure the exa.('t 
shades I desired. My colours, though fairly 
good imitations, always seemed to me too 
shiny. Oil colours always shenved too bright, 
and 1 did not seem able to get the exact 
shades necessary to a perfect illusion. After 
six years of ex[)erimcnting with various.paints 
and chemicals at last 1 struck the desired 
combination, and I can now produce with 
absolute accuracy any shade of colour known 
to snakedorn, and with such fidelity to Nature 
as to deceive even the expert. 'The brilliant 
colours are comiiafalively pa.sy, the most 
tioivblesoiTie caies btnng the quiet shades, 
especially the delic:ale touch of colour which 
appears at the edge of every scale, as a re.sult 
of the under part of the scale being white. 


other, and the result is usually a good 
ap[iroximation t<.) the original. 

“This, of course, is tlu* only way to it'ally 
preserve to fulinv gi'Uerations any idea of the 
snakes of lo-elav. As 1 staled to the autliori 
tics of the Smithsonian Institute during my 
recent visit, there, snaki:s kc[)t in ak'oliol 
soon lose all relation to the original, and 
become mere ('okmrless, shape-less masses. 
I W'as shown several specinu.Mis of the work 
by authorities at the Smithsonian Institute. 
Among them was this small, brown east of a 
( opperhead. It was painted by a well known 
artist, but, as I rtmiarked to them, it looks 
no more like a copperhead than J do. It is 
not the proper ('olour, and'no oiu? t;ver saw a 
copperhead with a sticky, shiny ('oat like this. 
I showed them some (if my work, ex[)ljiined 
iny th(X)ry of colours, and rJcmonstraicd to 
them when^ they failed, and as a n'sult was 
given the contract of repainting this and 
several other specimens, and also of executing 
some new casts for them. ^ 

“ 1 always had a great love of art, and, 
even as a child, used to paint and draw the 
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pictures from the maj^a/incs. 1 was not, 
however, one of those fortunalt? mortals who 
have only to (express the wish in order to 
have it gratified. I wished to study painting, 
hut 1 had no wealthy parents to edueate me, 
so I was reluctantly eoiniJelled to forego my 
ambition. 

1 was lK)rn at (ireeiiporl, I .ong Island, 
and worked at varinus jiku'es in my nativi' 
town until the ('entennial ai traded me to 
l’hiladelphi.4, and I have lived here twrr 
siiK’e. d'he. subject of snakes had alwavs 
had a great fascination for me, and wlun 
twenty years ago 1 visited the /oo for tlie 
first time 1 dewloped such an interest in the 
snake houst that 1 applic-d for and secaired 
the jxisition of lo-eper, and ha\'e held it ever 
siiua*. 

“ M\ lo\a.‘ for art was not dead, howr-ver, 
and 1 Used to watt h tht' painters who came 
here to sk<‘lch the snakes will) heartbreaking 
regrets that I, too, eould not have the o]>poi 
tiinily to do this ('ongenial work, hinally, 
the fet'ling beearac so strong with mt; that 1 
could not sui)])ress it, and lourtta-n vi.ars 
ago, out r)l my s<'ani\' rt'sources, I raised 
enough to start m^ sUidie-s. Sinee tiliat lime 
1 1 ko(.‘ had the athanOige of (la* tuition of 
.se^'eral wadi knoxsn artists. I had rccei\ed 
somt.‘ ])r.iist* for mv pictures, notahly a land- 
scape, which won many fax’ouriibh* < (.)mments 
at tlu* annual exhibition, hut I soon dis 
I’ONeied that my teal forte, my speciality, was 
in the ficdd wdii(di 1 had ereatid, llie casiing 
and |)ainting of snakes, and it i- to this 
branc h that 1 liase devoted the greatest pait 
of my life. 

“I lielievi* I have.' made easts of everv 
*known variety, ineduding a gigantie- python 
over j 6U. long, rattlesnakes, cobras, rop]>er 
l^ads, moce'asins, j)ine snakes, indigo blac k 
snake's, adders, haile({uin salamanders, 
li/ards, frogs, and eve:n an alligator. 

“Sometimes the results have been so lile 
like: that they have* even lrighte*ned mysc If. 
I icme*mbc.r espc.:c. dally tlie exist of a Morida 
diamond rattler. 1 laid finislied it and was 
sluivving it to two frie nels, and in orcU'r to get 
the:* full effect renieive el it from its ac< nsionu*d 
place and put itjjn a soa[>-bo.\ whiidi steiod 
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ncrar the door. Ixngrossed in other duties I 
had gone* awaiy, forgetting all about the snake, 
and left it standing where it was. Tt was 
a ])artic'ulaily lifV*dike specimen, and was 
poised as if about to strike. ICntcTing the 
rc.)om suddenly, there, by the- dim fading twi- 
light, 1 lu-lu'lei what at first thought I took 
to lie a giganlie rattle*]-, c'oiled and re.'ady to 
spring at me. I jumped about thiee fec.:t, 
and in spite of long experienc^e- with reptiles 
was for the instant paralvzed with fear. An 
exe ited rati lt*snake‘ is a tie klish ('iistomer for 
anyhody to hamlle, ♦ind 1 was afiaid to 
mow, knenving that in my little room I 
should have but a small ehanc:e of e;sc:ape. 
Mv natunil thought had l)e*e:i that some of 
tile big fellows liad c'seape' from ihe'ir c.'agc.*s, 
and 1 believe that 1 stood there motionless 
for fullv thre'e* minute's before* 1 recalleel that 
the cxiuse ol my fright was only my poor 
harmle ss plaste r east. Many of my visitors 
anil Irie'nds huv«' had almc.isl the: same 
expt‘rienc:c', and mv* casts liave l)een the 
cause of many laughable oca’iirrcne e's. 

“ While* the art of snake re*])rodiielion and 
ever) thing having the slightest connec'tioii 
with re‘j)tik's is highly distaste'ful to many 
peo|)le, I l.ielievc* that as mere matter of 
seie-nlific rceord, il fot neithing else, some 
effort sltould be* m.ul<* to preserve* reproduc- 
tions e)f every living spec'ie's. I have long 
be*e.‘n working on a plan leioking to this end, 
and whie h 1 shall c*\i niua)ly pre'sent to the 
national authorities. My idea weuild not 
ne*eessitale any great outlay, anel in ye.*ars to 
e ome wcailcl e'omprise a c'ollec tion w’hic'h 
would be* simi>ly juiceless. M\ plans invcilvt,: 
the I't'e-eiidii of a museum de voted c*xe lusi\ ely 
to snakes. He re every known variety could 
|)e shown lull-si/ed, in their natural e'olours 
anel e*xaci living conditions. Such a collee?.- 
tion e-f)ulcl be' collated lor a comparatively 
small sum, would be of gn.'al e-duc'ational 
achantagi*, an invaliiabU: aid ic*stucl(.*nts, and 
wcHiId insure* the lasting ])reser\ ation of the 
replile*s, even after they e-easc:d to exist in 
their living state. It se‘ems e liminally negli- 
gent to miss this opportunity (*f doing a 
prie:ele*ss sei'vie'e* tc) c>urse‘lvc.*s and Uj future 
genera lions.” 


\’'ol. XX.— 99. 





('ANNOr tell how long a^o 
it wiis 1 call only say with 
('(Ttainty that it was loni;' 
Ik'Ioi'c almanacs wa.-rc.: invented 
or thoiiglit ol by anyliody 
when there lived a hiiry named 
(ji'iimstella, who was iievca* sc» liajipy as when 
she was doinj; harm to somelxxly. 

Now, before' Kins; Scoribon was born, one 
of the best fricMids <)( his mother, (Mieen 
Duleetta, was, the fairy d'enclrilla, of whose 
company slu' was very fond, not only bc’caiise 
it was so pU'asant to her, but bcaaias'e it 
presented so great a c-ontrast to that of 
ririimstella, who always ('ontrived to make 
her visits disagrec?al)le. 

At the time when the (^)iieen s little son 
- afterwards King Seorihun - was horn 
(Irmnstelki w^as biding her time to do her 
an ill turn, in revenge for her liking of 
'rc'ndrilla. o 

Willi whirlwind speed she set off for the 
palace, in order to get tlu're lieforc; d'endrilla. 
'['he pair of griffins that waae drawing her 
carriage at a l)rc;ak neck pace through the 
air wvere not going fast enough for her im- 
patienece, and, just as they wa.*re turning a 
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sliarj) (‘loud-eoriier, she took to lashing tlu m 
both cruelly, with the; rc'siilt that both tell, 
and one damagi.'d his legs and the other hi> 
wings. 

Nobody can fully describe an ugly and 
wickcal fairy’s ragt?, so 1 c‘an only sa\ that nO 
rage could he greater than ( Irumstidla’s, 
which, if that were possible', became grc.ater 
still when, on arriving at the palace.', siie 
found that her detestc’d rival had already 
been three minutes and a half with tlu' 
(^)ueen, and had endowed the hahy Prinec' 
w’ith good looks, kind-lu'artedtiess, and a 
clever mind. 

“ N'ou’ve not left much for me to givi.' 
him,” she said, with an evil smile; “hut I’ll 
givc^ him 

“ What will you give lu)' son ? ” asked the 
(diR'cn, uneasily. 

“Something that will serve', to amuse' him 
---which d'endrilla’s gifts are not likely to 
do.” 

And as she spoke she ope'ni'd the l^rine:.e:’s 
tiny right hand and put ii little liUu’k spidc*r 
into it. 

'I'hc Queen uttered a cry of alarm and 
the lairy 1'endrilla turned pale ; and that 
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dcliglued (irumstdla, who left the palace 
laughing so boisterously as to frighten a 
peacock who was spreading his tail on the 
roof of the palace. So that he fell into the 
courtyard Ih'Iow in a swoon, which will 
convey an idea of how shoi'king her laughter 
nnist have Ikh u to hear. 

When the Prince- grew up and became the 
Ring he had a daughter, about whom thi- 
fairi(.‘s do ik)( seem to have troubleel tiiem- 
selvi-s one way or another. She was called 
VivaiuK', and was as good as she was 
beautiful, and that was as beautiful as a 
Princess (ould be. Of course, when she 
grew old enough to marry there were many 
young Princes who wantt-d to marry her ; 
blit slie only c.ired lor one of them, Prince 
Persevvere, who was ready to do cviTything 
that a Prince could do to win lu-r. JUit (he 
King, her father, thiv-w obstacles in his way. 

King S<'oril)(.>n had jiecailiar notions and 
did peculiar things. One ol his peculiarities 
was a liking for spidi.-rs. lie had a wing of 


the Royal pahu'e fitted up as a museum, in 
which were spet imens of spiders, collected 
from every part of the world ; while adjoining 
it he had thousands of living spiders, whom 
it was his pleasure to fet'd and admire. 

J’eople thought this was merely a (jtieer 
whim of his, not knowing that it was no 
whim at all, but the spiteful work ol 
( 'inunsleila, who, being a fairy, had foreseen 
that the King would never lx* 11;Tppy so long 
as he had tlw- idea that there was still one 
spider wanting to complete his eolK-ction, 
and that idea she hatf taken eaie to instil 
into his mind bv conveying to him a re|K>rt 
that there was, hidden in some dim recess, 
in some K.-moto part of the glolie, a s|)i(U‘r 
differing from ever\’ otlu-r ii; the vvorltl. 

'riu! King was constantly tliinking of Ikav 
lu- rould get jujssession ol (lu- «‘<)\'c*(e(i insect, 
to which he kiuw the luimi' of (*ru(-iti\- 
spider ha<l been given, owing to its being 
marked with a snow white cross iijion its 
ebony black back. lie olTered tem])liug 
rewards lor it, 
and ailveiiturous 
tra\'el!ers had 
gone to the most 
likely and most 
unlikely places in 
the world in seairlt 
of it, but without 
sii cress. More 
than once he had 
even thought of 
going himself in 
(juest of it, but 
had lu en deterred 
from (arrying out 
his |)ur])ose by 
(onsideralions of 
Slate. At last, 
just as he was on 
the point of aliandoning hope, a 
lu.'W' and [iromisiug idea entered 
liis mind: what if he tried the 
t-ffeet of a prc.mised n-waird ?- 
making it, this time, the hand of 
I hr Princess X’ivanne. If Ihnt 
failed to bring him tlie ('rueifix- 
spidi r, the (juesl was hopdc'Ss. 

On this piojeel being an- 
nounced to lier liy a* grim old 
lady-in waitii^ the heart t>f the 
Prim'ess became very heavy in 
deed and her b(.-auti(ul, soft eyes 
very red with weeping. Prince 
Persevvere said all he could think 
of to cheer her, and at last 
succeeded in making h(;r believe 
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that, if (ho ( Tin:ifix-spider was aiiywhurt! to clonly said, catching sight of the locket which 

he found, he would find it and conic hack was hanging ojicn upon the gold chain l.iy 

with it in triunipli. which it hung about the i’rincc’s neck ; “1 

When one does not know where r)iu‘ is //liJ to do it ! 
going it d(xs not matter in what direction “ What do you mean by ‘ fiad to do it’?” 

one turns one’s steps. 'I'he Ih’incess kejit asketl tlie Prince, in a pu/yJed tone, 

hack her tears, so lliat he might mat go away “ What don t you know what’s inside 

thinking that slu: was less hopelul for Ins your locket ?’’ asked the scarah, in astonish- 
sviccess than he said he was, and gave him a nuail. 

pretty gold kleki.a as a love token for him to 'I'hcn, for the first time, file Priiu'e iiecame 
wear nc'xl his lieari aiu.l to kiss when his aware of its contents, lint williout drawing 

spirits need(.(l cheering. It was a gift from any enlighte nment from the dis<‘overy ; for, 

her mother, ami ('ofitained the \\ing oi a of course, lur eould make nothing of the 

iKsiutilul hevtle railed a searah, on which m\sterious letters on the searali's wing, 

were eeilain letters of a Sent<-m;e written in though he felt sure they meant something - 

some unknown langiiagi' a charm, peihaps: something of imp(.)rlanee, he eouhl not lu-lp 

neither the Princess nor her mother kiunv thinking. 

thc'ir meaning. “ I see you can’t make out what )f)U are 

'The Prince often drtwv forth this token of looking at,’’ said the S('aral). “ Well, as one 

the Princess’s lo\e an<l kissed it fondly. Put griod turn (.lesir\es anotlu r, 1 11 read it far 

tliougli he did this so 
olten, it chanced that 
he ne\er discovered 
tile locket’s cinuents 
until one evening when 
he was resting in the 
shade of a giant oak 
tree. Just as he was 
raising (he locket to 
his lips a big si'arah 
flew hliiidly up against 
it and nearly knneke<l 
it out of his hand, (all- / 
ing lialf stunned at the / 

I’rince's fec i. 

“Why don’t yam 
mind where you’re 
going?” said the 
I Vi nee. 

“ Why don't yam, 
if you come to that ? ” 
n.'torted the searah, in 
a liny, himimjng voi< e, 
while struggling to get 
U{)on its legs, for it 
had fallen on its hack. 

“ Pm not going 
rm resting,” .said the 


you. It says: ‘'I’his is to 
c'oiiimaiKl i:verv scairah in 
the,' universe to go to the- 
assistance ol ;inv ]>ossessor 
of this eliai m who has lost 
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Prince. 

“ Wt'Il, wo won’t hanely wools over it now^ 
it’s done,’’ .said the scarab ; “ only you ?uight 
lend me a'hand to get on my feet, will yon, 
after having knoeki.-d me over, and if it won’t 
trouble you too miicli ? ” 

“ 1 shouldn’t mind if it did,” re])lied llie 
Prince, stooping and setting Jhe bright little 
beetle on his hairy legs again. 

'riianks,” said the scarab, “for it 7ms 
rny fault, after all. No, it wasn’t ! ” it siid- 


lost your way', hecatisc volt wouldn’t he heri! 
if you hadn't.” 

“ Why not hei'i* as well as anywhere else-?’’ 
querit'd lh<- Prince: “as } was not going 
anywhere in parlii'ular, it was just as likely 
I should t:(une in lliis direction as that I 
.shnnld liavc gone in anoPner.” 

“ W hich ever w’ay you went» it would he 
with an ol)jecl, I suppose ? ” argued the 
scarab. 
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“ My object is to, find a .s])i(ler,'’ replied 
the Prince. 

“Well, you need not. walk your legs off 
doing tfuii there's any numl)er of the ugly 
brutes about you -one halt' way up your leli 
arm at this moment, ” said the. scarab. 

“But the one I want to iind difl'ers from 
all the rest," the Prim e 
.said : “ it is as black as 
jet, and is marked with 
a white cros^ on its 
back. Do )ou happen 
ever to ha\e st en suei) 
a one ? ” 

“ Neve'r,'’ replied the 
scarab, ‘‘and 1 think 1 
ha\e pried into e.seiy 
hole and eorner in this 
country ; but 1 can giv(‘ 
you a him ; )'ou are 
iiiii< h more likel\' to 
luai ne\^s ol die bruti' 

-SMiii want in Spideii.i." 

“(’an you diie* i m*- 
the wa\’ there?' a.dasl 
the I'rinec, eagerly. 

“ .\o, ./ ( a n't, fait I 
know a eciitipedr who 
inas' Ik' able to ; he's a 
great traveller ■ tiiat's 
why lie has so man\' 
tet.'t," replied the s( arab. 

“ ( ome on, and I’ll 
introduce \'ou to him.” 

'The Princt.' thanked 
and rollowiM.] his giiid<.‘ 
by a /dg zag pal in 
idajtpily the (a-nti|)ede 
was at home, and 
ra'ceived his visitors 
ci filly, though, as a rule, 
he is not partial to the 
company ot' strangers. 

“ Look here, ( 'enti I ’’ 
said the scarab, Tamil 
iarly, “ thi.s (riond of 
mine wants you *o juit 
him on Uie roa.l to 
Spideria can you d<^ it 
to oblige ipe ? ” • 

“He won't likr it 

when he gets there il he ever does, sug 
gested tile (XMitii^ale. 

“I'll take my chance,” said tl.e Prinee, 
bravely. 

“ That’s (‘Msily sakl, but how arc you going 
to take it**” olyieeted the centipede; 
“ there’s only one ('oiiveiaiK'e the ship 
lha* goes without wind or .sail —and you 11 


ne\(‘r get on board that. / only got on 
board by aceident, through being laid up 

with a iilistcr on one of my feet, in a crack in 

one of the timbers of which that shij) is built.” 

“ t)nly tell me where to I’uid it, ' iiegged 
the Priiu'e. 

“(..‘a.n’t,” said th.e eentipecle, “ because the 
owner, when he isn’t 
using it, hides it where 
nohody birt«himselt (’an 
liiul it. Ihit 1 tell you 
what 1 can d(.) - I'll 

inft'oduee you to his 

lirother, and //r may Ikj 
abli- to help you." 

d'he ihiiiee, taking 

lieart, a\islu'd thanks 

on his lu/vv iri' tul, and 
the llirt'c set oil to find 
the blot her ol ihe ow Her 
of the ship that went 
wilhoiil w iiid or isdl ; but 
wilt 'll they got It) his 
hoie.t , which was at the* 
eiiliance to a deep and 
dark rasine. it wsis, un 
Torlmialel}', to Tiiid lliat 
111 ' ua^ out, and noliod)’ 
at h(.)me to It'll them 
how' soon ht' was e\ 
pet led ttj ri'dirn. 

“We eaiTt (|() any 

moie tor you," said liolh 
till' scarab and the eeiiti- 
j) (' d e ; “.still, y o u 
n.'t'dn'l give il up, yon 
know you can hang 
about liert' till lie turns 
up. So, good ('Vening, 
and gt>od Im k to you.-’ 
On being lelt to his 
own (li.'vit'es the PliiK'e 
thought that the best 

. . . ui. could do to*kill lime was 

V to eN[>lore tlu' ravine near 

wbieh his two obliging little 
irit.'iids ha.tl Kit liim. He 
lound il ainiosi choked with 
tangled busht'S and weeds, 
but thiough these Ir lort'cd 
his w'a\, iiiged, hi.' ('ould n<)t 
tell why, by a wish ;o see 'what the 

farther end ol it was ^liki;, and jtnind it 
closed hy a high wall of rock in^ whic h 

there were a number of widt' hssures. 
That was all that nu't his eyes, and he 
was just going to rc'tract' tiis steps, tlunking 
that his exploration w .s not woitli .the 
trouble it had cost him to make it, when 





the soiuul (if a faint voice reached his ears, 
calling lor help. 

'riimii\n instantly in the direction fnnn 
which the a])peal ( anie he behch.l, w'ovtai in 
one of the larj^est ()j)enint;s in the r(K:ky 
wall, a gigantic s[)i(ler's web, the central part 
of which retreated, in the Ibrin of a huge 
hmnel, into the. heart of the rock, h^acli 
thread of the wad) was of the thickness of 
bale-cord, and the whole web was l)ig enough 
and strung enough to have served lor a 
fishing-n<:*t lor tl)e ca])ture of sharks, sword 
fishes, o(‘topuse‘s, or, ih(k;ed, any luonsltTs that 
swim. Hut wliat most shocked the Prince 
W'.is to dis('()Ver, bound and utteVly helpless 
on one side of the wad), a little, gri.*y beardeil 
man, wlio luul evidently been caught in its 
meshes. 

Without hesitating for a moment, the 
J’rince drew his sword and lore his way 
through the thorny l.)ushes to reU^asc the 
unf(.)rtunate i)ris()ner: fmt before he could 
strike a blow at the web an enormous spider 


of the tarantula species dlarted forward from 
its concealment in the rock and threw 
out one of its horril)le clawed legs and 
endeavoured to seize him. Enormous in 
si/e the bulk of its dusky lirown and 
speckled body was eijual to that of a full- 
grown man -it was terrific in ajipearanee. 
In its dreadful luMil blazed tw'o great red 
eyt^s. It.s t.’ight legs w'ere nearly all lofl. 
in length and coated wdth bristles, t.-ach as 
long and as shar]) as the (juill of a poreii- 
j)ine ; and every leg was ariiu.'d with a elaw' 
l)igger and sharper than that ol an eagle. 

Jnstinelivi*ly the Prince sprang liaik out 
of the monster’s reach, at the same time 
striking off a great })ortion of the oulstretehed 
limb with iiis keen sword, causing the 
hideous insect to utti'r a hiss of jiain and 
rage so loud and shrill as to be almost a 
seri^ain. d'hc Prince fell faint with loathing, 
but his own clanger and the sight of the ])ooi 
man imprisoned in the nieslu's of the 
monster’s web ner\('d him, and he attai ked 
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the creature with all his might, and, after a 
long and sickening c neoiinler, succeeded in 
liewang it to piece s and r<.‘|easing its tcTrilic'd 
prisonei^, who owed his lile to the fact that 
the monster had o\er-gorged himst'lf carlie: 
in the day having bn'aklasled off a hare and 
a rab!)it, and dineil c)ff a goat and a bnu'e of 
eaglets : his human pre) 
lu.' was keejiing I ’.is 

siijiper. 

Warm were' the little 
man’s expressions ot grali 
tudc' for his release, and 
: great was his satisfaction 

^ on learning Irom t he 

. Prince that it might i)c 
ill his j)()wer to aid him 
in tlie quest he w'.is 
V' making. While lie and 

his brave preserver w(.*re 
X su])ping he said : - - 

\\ “1 know^ that my 

y \\ brother has the ship that 

^ goes wdlhout wind or sail : 

but iinfortunafely he ajid 
, ' I are not suc^li friends 

r as brothers shoujd lie.” 

:\nd you haN c new er 
I ii.Hn-.AR seen his ship?” asked the 

\ Prince. 

sA “Newer,” answered the 

little man, “ nor havt* I 
ever had the leiast idea 
where he hides it. Hut 


I can direct you to his 
house, though 1 dare.* not 


HI.S MIGHT.’ 
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venture there, and y4)U may he able to learn great a traveller as yourself," said the Prince, 
from him — if you find him at home — more politely. 

tht'in T have sue<;e<.ded in l(‘arning.'^ “ \\ ho jold voii that 1 am a great 

(juided. by the little grey man, the Prince Iraveller?" asked the man he was adtlressing, 

lost no time in going to the house of the sharply. 

owner of the ship that lu.tbody beside*; “(’an you imagim* that, after visitijig so 
himseh appeal'd t'\er to liave seen. many countries as you haw- visited, noli Iuiac 

1 ho mysterious travelled s h<,)use was built ieli no ri-putalion behind you ? " asked the 

upon the sea shore, in a desolate part of the Priixv, a link* arthilh'. 

country, whetx^ no one would think o( goiitg. I he la.(’i.‘ ol ilu‘ man on <<ke doorstej) 

No sign ol Uic neighbourhood oi any sea- rlecidetlly brighteiu d iimJer the inlliience ol 

going vessel, larger or small, was \isihle. this well tuned pie.i e. ol llattcrv. 

The PriiH'e’s heart sank as he to<jk notira- of “UaNe vo// lieen in inany eonnlries?” he 
this ; but lie knocked at the lioiise ^!o«)r, asked 

wbicli was (.ijiened alOM' awhile t>y a man “Not many,’ rcjdied the Prince, adding : 

whom he had no dittieiill v in at onctr recog d he kn't is, 1 am rather p( iaihar in my 

t.; ()!' course, 

> .!> a Prince on his 

> lra\'(‘l.^, 1 can go 

X '' . \ • . a n y w heta.* where 

all other I'rinees 
go when thee want 
to S(,‘e the W(.ald, 

hill that dyH'S not 
salisly mi;. / want 
to go to jilaces 
w h e re o I h e r 
P r i n <• e s h a v e 
never been plaees 
jvw only know of, 
and }'ou onl\ can reach. 
Ain I not right ? ” 

“ W'ell," said the owner 
of the shi() (hat went with- 
out wind or sail, “ I won’t 
sav 1 haAen’l hiren to some 
out ol iheAvay plaees in my 
lime. Put come in, and 
wlii/n \ \ r. heard your 
plans, jierhajis I may be 
able' to give yon a liint or 
two.’ 

f'he J^riime foun<l the 
inside ol Urn traveller’s 
house lilled witli (urios 
brought from distant 
countries, and all of slrtuige 
f haracter. 

“ \\ hal I sliould lik(.‘ to 
kni.iwA said his l,v>sl, as 
nising as* the brother ol his little grey soi'U as they wa;re sealed, “is this: Who 

friend. advised yon to come to im ?" * 

“ Wdio are yoii, arid what do you w^anl ?" “Oh !’ repli<'d the Pnm e, “;i man in my 
asktal the man who stood in llie dooiwvay, position h:.is only too many ad\isers ; .at the 

gruffly and susjiii'iously, at once. moment, I don t remeiuhc-r how I lirst eame 

‘^JMy name is Priiiee Per.sevvere. I a.m on to hear about yom Irtnels. ]>y the way, he 

my travels, a^id feel sure I could not ajiply to went on, “an idea occur.s ha nie ; ha':e vou 

anyone more able to gi\c me some inleirma ever semi anything like ih ^ f and he sno^Yed 

tion of which I stand in need than to so liim the scarab’s wing im losed in his loekeU 
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and rrjK'atrd ihe translation of the letters 
ii|)on it lu' had learned from his frietul, the 
obliging little searah. 

“ W'hcre did yon pick that np - you’ve 
never Ihi'o to Scarabia, I suppose?” said 
the traveller. 

Jt was a })r('sent t(j me,” the Ihinee said, 
adding: “ 1 )o you know the way there if I 
should want to go to Scarabia ? ” 

“No, I don't know the way, but I t'ould 
fmd it all the same,” the mysterious traveller 
repli(‘d, in a lone so curious as almost to 
startU' the 1‘rince, - who tried in vain to 
e\j)lain it to himself. 

“ Jhit even if 1 should fancy going to 
St'arabia,” the Prince went on, “there is 
another j)laee 1 want to go to first of all. 
Have you evi-r been to Spideria ? ” 

“ Ves, I've lieen there,” said the traveller, 
and, as he spoke, the Prince thought 
- though he r(»uld not feel sure it was not 
merely fam'V on his part — he .saw a .slight 
shudder ])ass through his ho.st’s sturdy frame. 
“ \’es, Pve been there, and that's more than 
anybody els(‘ ('an say, 1 sufipose - and 1 
don't fancy there’s a (jUeeter pku'e on the 
fa(‘e of the earth for anybody to go to I 'The 
King of it is a spider, the ()ueen of it is a 
spider, and all their subjc('ts are spidta'.s, and 
ugly ones, tool Put the oddest thing of a 11 
there is that the King - though, at first sight, 
he looks lik(.' all the rest is very much un 
like any (d' the others, and that's why he is 
their King 1 ” 

“1 know,” (Tied the l’rinc(', eagerly ; “he 
l.)ears a mark a wonderfully distinguishing 
mark on Itis jet • black back — a white 
cross ! ’’ 

“I must, at some time, have ktt that 
out in my sleeji,” muttered the mysterious 
traveller, hoarsc^ly. “ ^\'ell,” h(' said, “that's 
the truth, however re// came to know it.” 

“ Pravo !'’ exclaimed the l‘rincc, exultingiy. 
“ Tve sea my* heart on making the acajuaint- 
ance of that King! "lake me to liim, and 
ril make your fortune !” 

“ I've made one already,” replied his 
mysterious host. 

“ What will tempt you to take me to 
Spideria ? ” 

“Nothing that 1 can think of.” 

“Let me help you to an idea,” .said the 
Prince. “I havt* offered you a second 
fortune for the servi(:e 1 ask of you ; su|)po.se 
I now tell y‘:>u that refusal will certainly 
cost vou your life ? ” 

“ (Mint do ycai want to get at that King 
for ? ” 

“ Po capture him and bring him aw^ay.” 


'Phe mysterious traveller reflected for a 
time and then re[)lied, spe^aking as much to 
himself as to the J'rince : 

“ it wmuld be amusing to carry off their 
King, the poisonous little beasts 1 — for they’d 
never he aide to hnd another with the right 
mark on liis l>a(:k ; and then they'd hn'ak 
out into rehellion and ])eihaj)s kill each 
other, which I suj)pose nolxxl)’ would much 
mind their doing.’’ 

“ Are you making uj) your mind? ’ ask(xl 
the Ihinee. 

“ 1 was, a minute ago, hut Pve g(_)l through 
till' work now\ I’ll lidvC you under to 
Spidtria.” 

“ Vou mean over llie sea to Sj)ideria ? ” 

“No, I don’t,’’ tlu* mystericus shi]) owner 
R'plied, with a short, diy laugh: “fmt l'v(‘ 
fir.st got to make a bargain with you. before 
w*e go any farther, will you j)leilge mi' your 
word as a Prince that, if 1 lake you tlure 
and bring you bai'k, y(.)U vvill noi toll an) body 
bow you g<.>t there and got bat k ?” 

“ You have my piomise,” ( rii d the Prinia:, 
jovously. “ \\ ben <'an wc- start ? ’ 

“Now, if you liki',” re^)lie(l the mysterious 
trave'lliV, rising. 

“ I’m ready !” ('tied the Ihincc*, exultantly, 
springing t(/ Ids feel, at the sairie time pressing 
bis locket to his lips and covering it with 
fervid kisses. 

“ Slay a momeni, I’riiK'c, there is a little 
])i(.'C(‘ of ((‘reinonial you will have to go 
through before lea\ing the bouse: )'ou must 
let me blindfold \'ou.” 

“ I )o it, only make liaste about it,” cried 
tile Prince. 

'Phe mysterious traveller made so much 
baste about it that when the Prince, at his 
.suggestion, ri'iiioved the liandage wbii'b bad 
been tied o\(T bis I'ye's, lie found bimse lP in 
the w’ell-fijfnished cabin of the ship that weaU 
without, wind or sail, and w'as further sensible 
of being carried through water at an ineal 
eiilably rapid rate. 

before he bad cpiite got over Ids first ft'el- 
ing of surpri.se, another took possession of 
him : the ('abin, wldch had bee-n fairly w(‘ll 
lighted, suddeidy became jiitch dark. 

“ What does this clarkriytss mea/i ? ” asked 
the Prince. 

“ 'Pliat w'c are under the island ; we shall 
be under the ndddle of it presently.” 

“ What island ? ” 

“The one you want to visit - Spideria. 
Here we are.” 

As he spoke, the light returncid to the cabin 
and the ship evidently came to a standstill. 

“ ril trouble you to let me put that 



bandage over eyes ' agaiii,’’ ^ the 
mysterious traveller, then well 

Of course, the Prince made no objection 
to that, and when, at the end of a few 
minutes, be was permitted to take off the 
bandage and look about him, he was as- 
tonished to find himself on the upper ground 
of an island so tiny that in five minutes he 
could have walked over the edge of it in any 
direction. 

“ Now,” Said his mysterious guide, “ do 
what yon want 
to do without 
losing a moment, 
if you value your 
life.” 

“Why, what 
d a n g c r s are 
there?” asked 
the Prince. 

“ Millions! — 
and all with raging 
appetites!” rt^- 
[)lied the rnyste 
rioiis traveller, 

“ T-o ok out! 
they are coming* 
at you already ! ” 

Then the Prince 
saw t h a t h e 
whole ground was 
alive, with myriads 
of spiders of all 
sorts and sizes, 
and slnuklered at 
the thought of 
being covered 
^ind bitten to dcatli by the gretdy liosts. 

“Where is their King hki?ly to he?” he 
cried, in terror. 

•“In the very middle of them! Make 
haste ! 'Pramfile on ’em — crush ’em. Come 
on, this w'ay 1 ” shouted his guide. 

It was a fearful trial of the Prince’s courage, 
but he was determined to capture the Crtieifix- 
spider if human energy could do it. His 
mysterious companion aided him manfully 
in battling with the .swarming insects that 
opposed tlunn at every step. 

At li%si^they curne iijion a ramjiart formed 
of inillioijs of The most ferocious spiders in 
the world, and behind it thc'y caught sight of 
the King, distinguished from all his defenders 
by the glktering white cross u])on his back. 


The Prince, heedless of the penP be 
sprang over , the living wall of venoms? 
insects, and in an instaiit had his 
securely imprisoned in a golden box whioh’' 
he had brought with him for the purpO^'r 
Then he fainted, and when he recovered 
his senses it was to find himself back in the 
house of the mysterious owner of the shipt 
that went without wind or sail, who refusedy 
all offers of reward for his servic^g, and Urgi^' 
him to get hack to Court without delay. 



Tin: I'KIM'K SI'KANC: OVEU Tllf. I.JVINt; WAl.T. Ol- VKN<).MO\.!S INRKC I S. 


When he presented the Crucifix-spider to y: 
the King the monarch almost danced with ; 
joy, and made no further objection to the 
Prince's marriage with his daughter, wiiom he ^ 
thus made the happiest Princess in the worlds ; y: 

A long lime after his marriage Princ0l 
Persevvere felt a strong desire lo learn ; what ■ 
his friend, the mysteriou.s traveller, v 
doing ; so he went on a visit to him. 
when he reached the spot on which 
house had .stood there was no house to Ixi ;; 
seen, every trace of it having been removed,. 
From which he inferred that the strange K? 
ow’ncr of the ship that w^ent without wind ' 
or sail had gone away in it to Some nowi 
unknown country, with the» intention of ,; 
staying tht;re, and had sfayed accordingly. . v y 



Curiosities* 

[ IVc shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section^ and to pay for such as are accepted.'] 



WOIJLIJNT 'I'll IS S'l'IIMl- YOU? 


“The idea of this picture was conceived ])y one of 
the young ladles who was walking through the forest 
and discovered this holl(»w stump, into which the two 
friends climbed with no liille difiicully, when they 
promj»(ly made use of the i-xpiession whit'h has been 
given ns a title to the picture." Thus Mr. A. C. 
Powell, of Mnddonfield, N.(. 

A HtKiK HAUL OK I'OR I'OISKS. 

Mr. Arthur I*. Silver, of the I lalifax ('hd>, H.ilifax, 
N..S., sends a very sinking picture, which he eNj>lains 
in his letter as follows ; ** I ineh»se a remarkable 

photo, of tortoise from the (ialapagos Tslatuls, w-here 
they were (a)l]ected from llu; crater of an extinct 
volcano. The eN|Haliti((n to 
obtain them was fitted out by 
Mr. F, R Webster, from San 
Franci.seo, undgr the .ansjuces of 
the lion. Lionel Walter Roth 
schild. riiey have since their 
capture been distributed by him 
as follows; two to the Paris 
collection, two to Aga.s.si/;s 
Museum at Cambridge, and the 
rest ihroughouf the United King- 
dont. 'I'liey are of a species sup- 
posed to be well-nigh extinct, 
and hence ^ are much - valued 
curiosities. "They have cost on 
an average each, not 

counting the lives of several 
men of the exjicdition^ lost by 
yellow fever and accidents. At 
the ^ime the writer saw them 
th^e Sjiecimens were supposed 

very last extant of that 
species of tortoise. 


.Some of them were nearly 4fl. in length. They 
were consuming .\t the time two barrels of apjdes 
each day, which tliey devoured greedily, and of 
which they appeared to be very fond.” 



A VKKY NARROW I '.SCAPE. 

Mr. Ueorge R McKean, of 152, Fciiy Road, Leith, 
sends a unic)ue curio, which 4 iows bow' narrow has 
been the escape from death of a private of the Dublin 
Fu.siliers. It ai)pears that, ut the n.)w famous battle 
<»f Pieters Hill, a Mauser bullet struck the .soldier,^, 
but fortunately lilt his cartridge case and embeddial 
itsell in the bullet of one of the Lec-Metford cart- 
ridges theiein. 



Copyright, xgoo, by George Newnes, Limited. 
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tlv R.A. mess. On iusix:cting him he was found 
lo have three fairly Inrj^o lumjis in his body. 
This was cut open, and in it were found three un- 
broken guinea-fowl’s eggs. These were immediately 
placed under a hen, and were in due course hatched. 
This picture represents tlie slndTed c»)bra in whose 
interior the little chicks had found a tempcaaiy abode 
and two of the chickens themselves hopping uIkhU 
and around it. The fate of the third chirk was rather 
tragic. One morning when it was running nlu)ut in 


NA'llJRE’S MOSAIC. 

The beautiful pattern rei)rodu(:ed in the photograph 
sent l)y Mr. J. A. l)avids{)n, of loi, (Irecncrofi 
(laulcns, West Hampstead, N.W., is a hori/ontal 
section of a common |)ickling cabbage cut through tlic 
centre, and shows what may well In* termed Mother 
Nature’s Mosaic. The photo, w'as tp.ken by electric 
light, the pattern being transformed into pickles a few 
seconds later. 



NATURE’S SHOWER.fiATH. 

Another instance of Nature’s wonders is 
given in tW; photot^ph of a nnlural .shower- 
bath sent J>y Mr. A. K. R- Phillips, of 2, 
iJerkeley Place, Cheltenham. The shower-bath 
is situate in the River Tavy, on Dartmoor, and 
becomes a souTC^H of delight to the weary 
traveller on a hot summer’s day. 

-THE SURVIVAl^^K fHE KITTEST 
Mrs. N. Jubhulpore, C.P., 

India, writt?s : “ A rather strange 

occurred a few months ago at Saiigor, C-P., 
India. A large Hack cobra was killed m 





the <‘ompourid a big hawk s\voo])ed dow'n upon it and 
Hew off with and dexoiiird it, \vl)ich was rather hard 
(amsideiing the vicissitudes it had lieen through in its 
struggle for cNislence.’" 

A ( ITRIdl'S SKiN - ccts'f. 

The sign • post liere upi(^thicetl Is situat(‘<l on the 
( beat Oiiiu's Thatd, Llandudno, outside a faim near 
St. Tudiio's (.'hurcli, to which it points the way. 
The p<a:iiliatity of it is that the Icllering is leversed, 
the arli.sl evulently thinking lltat tl»e lettering nmst 
read the same way I ital the jiiiger points. It should 
lead “ Right Road to St. d'udno's 'Phrough the Farm.” 
Ml. W. II. Chadwick, of (>2, Newlands Park, 
Sydenham, S. F.,, sends this inteiesling cotilt ibulion. 
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wHAT THE THUNDERBOLT 
Dll). 

Mr. C. Horne, of Em- 
nmnuel College, Cambridge, 
writes: “ I send you two photo- 
graphs which I took recently 
in Lincolnshire. No. i is that 
of a kitchen in the Hil-or-Miss 
Inn, at Stamford, which was 
struck by lightning in a severe 
Ihiinder - storm. The fireplace 
was completely wrecked, there 
l)cing a largp^gap between the 
mantelpiece and the wall. The 
photograph was taken soon after 
the room had been struck. Noth- 



ing in the room had Ijeen'touched ^ ' 

save the clock on the mantelpiece. This was hurled 
across the room, striking a man on tl\e head as he 



was .sitting at diniurr. The thunderbolt came tlowm 
the chimney .and struck the leaden gas-pipe w'hich was 
on the wall and exposed to view. This liccame 
melted, and in the next room, which was the bar, 
molten lead poured <lown on the inmates. Picture 
No. 2 is that of a man who was standing in the bar at 
the time. I'he white spots oh his back are drops of 
molten had! Fortunately it fell on his back, and not 
on his face, or else he must have been terribly Iniint. 
The man kindly stood outside the inn for me to take 
the photo. ” 


AN ASTONISHINt; RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 

During a heavy snow'slorm in December, 1880, a 
.snow-plough, one of the ohl -style wedge pattern, was 
sent out from Ixing Island City. 'Plie guard and 
cngine-tlrivcr were told to clear (he main line to 
fireenport, and to keep a sharp look-out for a van 
stuck in the snow some little distance cast of 
Waverly, a small lt)wn about fifty miles from Long 
Island City. The nigbl was a jyarlieiilarly dark one, 
but notwithstanding this fact the occupants of the 
biake-van failed to place the customary red lights on 
cither end of their van. The plougli w'as being 
pushed full speed by one of the he;i\ )' engines, and 
upon rounding a curve came on thir obstructing 
truck before the driver harl time to iiull up ; the 
occujiants of the van were calmly toasting their 
cold feet at (he small stove ^'ithin ! A glance at 
tile accotl'ipanying print will show what hai.)pened ; 
the wedge of the plough ran under the van so 
(juickly as to lift it ofi' the inclals and over the 
plough itself hack on to the boiler atul cab of the 
locomotive, where it rested when this picture was 
taken. The photograpli was kindly sent by Mr. L, 
P. Coleman, of Long Island City, N.Y. 

A LESSON 10 LAZY LADS. 

The last photograj)!) on Ibis page is of a model of 
the Big Wheel cut from an old tea-chest, similar to 
that placed by the side of it. ''I'he wheel revolves, 
and the sixteen cars attached all swing on their axles 
precisely as the real wheel works. '^I'his l)eiiiiliful ^ 
model was cut and put together by a delivery lad of* 
the firm of Messrs. William E. Wilson, of Croydon, 



during his leisure on early closing days. This contribution 
is sent by Mr. T. E. Callander, of 115, High Street, Croydon, 


lies about fourteen miles out of Manchester. It \in 11 
be noticed that the to|) board was placed there Dy the 
National Cyclists’ Union, and yet so many cyclists 
disregarded it and came to grief, that the local doctor 
thought he would give them something gruesome to 




A V K 1 LO U s EX P P RIM !•. N 1 
I'liis rather extraonliii.oy pliotogrnph was taken by 
Mr. C. K. boyd, of Pellcw Ibnise, (irovc Paik, l.ie, 
and illustrates an attempt on tbe part o^two local 
advcDlmous spirits to emulate tln^ feats of lljc late 
Mr. blondin. The two figures, taken from ])elow, are 
those of men standing on teUgraph wires a 
goodly (listatfbe from the ground. 'I’he wire manu- 
fiicttirer who supplied the material has reasmi to be 
|)roud of his wares, as the combined weight of this 
novel burden registers a little over 20st. 

T' - .1 





A.s-nir'rr.;!i;i: 
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remember. The hoard itself is painted l>lue-l>lac,k, 
the skull and cross-bones blocal-red, and the lettering 
while. Mr. Robt, Noblett, of 300, SiancHffe Placet . 
Audenshavv, near Manchester, sends this inicru&ting 
item. 

AN EXTRAORDINARY GOLFING ACCIDENT. 

The ball been in il»c jdiotograph was driven and 
“lopped ” by a powcrfii) driver from a tee two yards 
Ireliiiul llie discs marking the teeing ground, and 
struck one of the discs with such force as. to be nearly 
bisected. The disc and the ]>in attaching it to the 
ground were carried scnnc considerable di.stancc, the^ 
ball remaining firmly attached to ihe«disc. Mr, F. G. 
Barton, of 17, Lansdowne Road, Bedford, sends this 
photograph. 


NOT A DOUBLE-nEADEO SHEEP. 

Miss I.#, W, llewetson, of Balierson, New'ton 
Stewart, N.B., writes; “I Ircdieve the inchm'd print 
of the "'siieep witf two heads’ will interest your 
readers. tThis curious result was produced in the 
following w»ay. M v camera is not quite instantaneous, 
and gives a loud efick at each exposure. The .sheep 
was in excellent Jbskion (profile), but on hearing the 
click it turned its *Jiead so rapidly to look at me that 
the photo, came out w'ith tu'o heads perfectly clear 
and'distinct in all defciils.” 

A sfON-POST WITH A WARNING. 

'This .somcwliai griiebome sign-post is situated iR 
fbe top of Macclesfield Road, Aldciiev Edge, which 
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graph that follows, says : “ lliib Npbotograph is that ot 
a swarm of bees which a branch of a 

monkey-puzzle tree at Drind, i^jbufton. To take 


CHEAP AT THE PRICE. 

It is a pity that the particular sort of potato, 
a specimen of which we reprodiutc hercwilli, 
cannot become universal ; though, in that case, it 
is safe to presume that tlie price per ix)un<l would 
increase materially. If every ])otato grown in the 

kingdom were to contain a hallpenny, what ! 

We shudder at the figures whicli such a calcula- 
tion would necessitate. Mrs, Welslr, of 46, 
Gardner Street, 1 ‘articU, Glasg('w, sends this 
interesting photo, of a halfpenny found embedded 
in the heart of a potato. 

WHA'r IS IT? 

This picture was secured last winter in a cyclone 
cave ill T<nva. It does not represent a w'asher- 
wonian liending over a tul), neillier is it an adver- 
tisement for N’east Foam. The rave, which is used 



the photograph llie camera, was pl.aced about a )'ard 
from the swarm. The definilion of some of the,, bees 
in the centre is very good. 'J’he plioto. was taken by 
xMr. J. Aniery, of r)rind, Ashliurlon, about .six years 



CAUGHT BV “1)F. Wl'Vr.” 

Sucli is the title .suggested by jVIr. Alfred IVa.rce, of 
49, Lavender Grove, Dalsion, N.K. The picture 
shows a small boy who was in the act of taking a free 
ride on the back of a water-cart ; much tohis siirjirise, 
however, ami Indore he could jump, the water was 



for storing 'gigetubles in winter, has a veniilatiirg 
hole at the top, through which snow had drifted 
during, a severe slorm.^ The plate was exposed 
36niip;, as there was no light except from a .small 
door. The photo, was iaken l>y Mr, Webster P. 
Tferlr^Ti, Sergeant Bluffs, Iowa. „ 

I* i , HOW BF.Eft SWARM. 

. l..atlerly, of 5, Vcalenia Terrace, Asli- 

Devon, in his letter accompanying the photo* 


turned on by the driver. The little boy had perforce 
to travel in this critical position a distance of several 
hundred yards before the water was turned off, when 
he made his esca]>e and reached home in a very wet 
and bedraggled condition. 




HOW LIGHTNl^J.a^ V- - 

AFFECTS FRtrt’l!:';;’'' • ■ -'V-' 

Mr. .G. 

solicitor, of 84, . N^t*th> . . 

giilf ChamiHirs, Chiestcr, i. , ' . . . ■ 

sends the most.. 'furious • 

inslntjce of tlj&.’ifeffect of ' 1 -- / '■ ■ 

ligluning f . 

her having- 4 eeh. We ■ ■, 

give Mr. Eyan^s descrip- r ^ \ , 

tion in his own word.s. 

lie says * I inclose ; 

photo, of two sprays of 

an apple tree struck by 

lighimiw on one side, in a 

a friends garden a day ' ^ ^ 

or two ago at Chester. ■ M 

I thought the contrast a ' M 

Curio\is one, and Imd the * 

sprays photographed. I ■’ 

cut the sprays otf the Jf 

tree myscK and vouch f(vr M 

their genuineness, iiie M 

spray on tlie lell is the , ^ 

one struck, showing fruit, 

/';/ .v////, among ieave.s, 
reduced to size of cher- 
ries by action of eledric 
fluid, i'hal (.>0 1 igbt shows 

normal leaves and fruit of same tr<'ecnl from the<)(her 
side of the tree wliich w'us unallecled by lightning.” 
The photo, was taken i)y (1, Atkinson, Chester. 


'X 


: ■ 


oak from a chair company at Craiul hedge, but h< 
preferred to “ s|)are that tree.” We arc imlebted foi 
this plioto. to Ml. W. k. 'Tilton, 1‘tairie Dcjibl, Ohio 

KUNNINt; 'J HK “ KI.I1' KI.AP ■' AT CONEY ISI.ANH 
Here is one of the late.si Coney Island .sensations 
It lakes the form «tl un cNciling niodirieation of tin 
switchback. Kmming down an incline with th< 
speed ol an express train the (Xu lake.s a 3ofl. circle 
and ni(?s around so rapidly that tlu* passengers insidi 
have no time to fall out, even wiirc they im litied to di 
so, Mr. A. II. Davison, of Sot, Dean Street 
l5io<*klyn, N.V., sends this capital snap-.sliot. 
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ANOTUKP CUKIOUS UCiriNINO FREAK. 

The ivxt p)hol^ shows a liglitmng freak which 
occurred near Grand Ledge, Mich. The tree was an 
oak, 90ft. high and 3fl. 8in. in diameter at the butt, an.l 
was 5*piif the vitgry tip down through the heart 

to the ground* I’he halves of the tree bend outward, 
and are 36ft. apart at the top. All the bark was torn 
from the trunk to a hcighl from the grouml ot 40U. 
The owner could l;u VC had 50dols. lor the great 
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REVEALED BY THE C.\MERA. 

This curious photo., taken with an exposure loo 
slow for the movera,ent%f the motor-car, illustrates 
the well-known th(Wgk >tariling truth that the ton 
part of a wheeVrunmhg on the road moves much 
Ittstcr than Ijie lower part of the same. The back 
wheel ifi seed quit«,bluTred round the top, while the 
lower part is distinct and apimrently still. We are 
indebted to Mir* yF. Horner^ lo, Bcllolts Road, 
TlvertQi|ibn-A«ohV^5®athi; % this contrilaition. 



THE, BITER BIT. 

The poor guillemot whose untimely end 
lies lightly on the conscience of its slayer 
was K)und by Mr. K. T. Titterton, of 
Eastbourne House, Portobello, Edinburgh, 
on the Poriol)ello t>each. The bird was 
quite fresh, and its lower bill was firmly 
held lietween the valves of the shell. It 
-had prolrably l>een diving for food and hatl 
^und the shell at the Ijotiom of the sea, 
with valves o|Sen, had thrust its bill 
fgrward in pleasurable anticij3atioii of a 
4 uccii]f;nt. morsel, and' was quickly en- 
tmpped. ' The shell- fish, a fine specimen 
of the clam, weighed no less ^Ihan i 2 oz., 
and* consemiently, kept the bird under 
water until drowned. 

WHAT BECOMES OF EMPTY WHISKY- 
BOTTLES. 

. In sending the next photograph Miss 
Irene Benttelt, of 117, Brooke Road, 
Stdke N. , ^ ; “The 

is not a grown in a 

bonk, bit a flower itui/t in a holtte. It 
• work by the natives ctf Colombo, 
ifCqdofii,*^ wws <k)loured with diffeneht ' 
fWW'' The photo, plainly shows the 
leaws* •'.Eech-.of 


th^TS^' pieces bottom of the bottle 

is pul in separateij^^wilh the aid of a 
piece 01 wire. The'li^ves are put on the 
slalk in the same ^hher, the whole 
being sold for half i about 7d. 

. Sonielitn''es '■ 
the makers 
will come and 
make them on 
the deck of 
a vessel so 
that the buyer 
can be ctm- . 
vinced that 
the structure 
is pul in by 
the neck, and 
not by cutting 
and rejoining 

the bottle. ■' f 

The whole 
thing is often 
made in fif- 
teen minutes. It may 
interest some of your 
subscril>ers lo know 
that this is the final 
use that a lot of their 
empty whisky - bottles 
are put to.’* 

TAKEN UNAWARES. 

Beware how and where 
you fall auleep ; there is 
no telling when and whe**2 the camera enthusiast may 
lake advanlugc of your innocent rest. A case in pofef 
is illustrated by the snap-shot which concludes ouir 
Curiosities this month. In sending this h\jmorous 
conlrilmtion. Miss E. Dickens, of 2, Egerton Place, 
S.W., says ; “I send you a photograph which should 
act as a warning. The tourist, whose hobnailed 
boot.s form the principal feature of my pholOgrapj^ 
was sunning himself at the edge of an old fountain f , 
Vinta, in the Engadine, when I ‘ took * him w’iih mjiRy 
snap-shot camera.” 
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